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ARTICLE   I. 

AddreaSf  delivered  before  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, at  the  opening  of  its  Fourth  Annual  Meeting ; — Baltimore, 
July  18th,  1843.  By  Chapin  A.  Harbis,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Mr.  PrtMeni  and  Qenihmm 

if  Ihe  nBamiiitaui  Society  qf-Denid  Surgeons : — 

The  welcome  return  of  our  anniversary  meeting,  the  fourth 
of  this  Association,  calling  together  so  many  talented  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways 
and  means  to  advance  the  interests  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
curative  art  as  well  as  the  public  good,  is  an  occasion  of  grateful 
joy  and  hearty  congratulation.  From  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  country,  from  our  various  fields  of  labour,  usefulness  and 
profit,  with  spared  lives  and  obligations,  a  thousand-fold  increased, 
of  gratitude  to  the  great  Supreme  Preserver,  viie  meet  to  promote 
the  great  cause  of  humanity,  by  strengthening  each  others^  bands 
and  accomplishing  ourselves  more  perfectly  in  an  art  and  science 
80  intimately  connected  with  the  functions  of  health  in  the  human 
system,  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
as  are  the  operations  of  Dental  Surgery  in  ameliorating  the  suf- 
ferings and  increasing  the  happiness  of  man.  There  is  a  pleasure 
as  well  as  a  ^MMleur  in  contemplating  these  annual  re-unions  of 
members  of  a  time-honoured  and  useful  profession,  coming 
together  as  to  a  mighty  shrine,  before  which  to  renew  the  truthful 


4  Opening  Address^  [September, 

vows  of  deep  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  human  good, — and 
upon  whose  altar  to  lay  the  offerings  of  study,  research  and  expe- 
rience. In  this  annual  action  there  is  analogy  to  the  arterial  and 
venous  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  human  system ;  thrown 
fixnn  the  central  ganglion,  it  rushes  through  the  canals  of  the 
arteries,  then  into  the  veins,  perambulating  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  taking  in  the  needful  supply  of  oxygen  from  contact  with 
the  air  in  the  lungs  or  near  the  surfaces-— then  returning  to  leave 
its  richness  in  the  great  treasury  of  life,  to  deposite  all  its  acquired 
GBergy  at  the  central  seat  of  vitality ;  so,  at  stated  periods,  the 
members  of  this  Society  come  from  their  posts  of  observation  to 
report  progress  at  the  centre,  to  throw  their  discoveries,  improve- 
ments, the  results  of  industry,  research  and  experience  into  the 
common  fund — the  great  joint  stock  of  dental  knowledge.  And, 
it  is  a  subject  of  sincere,  fervent  congratulation  that,  so  far  as 
we  have  information,  no  member  of  this  association  has,  during 
the  past  year,  been  called  from  this  scene  of  his  earthly  labours. 
All  yet  live  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  human  infirmity,  to  illus- 
trate the  triumphs  of  art  over  disease,  and  to  repedy  the  imper* 
fections  of  even  nature  itself. 

In  all  great  movements,  either  in  religion,  politics,  science  or 
benevolence,  the  American  character  and  the  popular  genius  of 
all  our  institutions  immediately  direct  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  great 
principle  of  voluntary  association,  as  an  agent  of  stronger  moral 
power  than  any  known  in  the  country,  to  effect  any  desirable 
good*  We  have  no  wealthy  and  powerful  privileged  orders  to 
command  any  given  amelioration  or  improvement,  and  hence  we 
combine  the  powec  of  popular  number  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
the  objects  we  desire  to  accomplish.  This  national  peculiarity 
accounts  for  the  nume^'ous  benevolent  and  scientific  associations 
found  in  the  United  States,  before  the  moral  power  of  which,  vice# 
ignorance,  empiricism,  bigotry,  oppression,  and  long  established 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking  are  fleeing  away  like  mists  of  mom* 
ing  before  the  rising  sun.  This  will  furnish  the  reason  why 
America  can  boast  of  the  first  society  of  Dental  Surgeons  ever 
associated  together  in  the  world;  and  if  this  association  shall 
produce  results  in  any  manner  comparable  to  those  produced  by 
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other  American  associatioiuf,  now  the  wonder  and  praiie  of  the 
world,  the  cbaracto  of  an  American  Dental  Surgeon  will  stand 
aa  high  on  the  archives  of  science  as  do  the  names  of  WaahingtoOf 
Franklin,  Hancock,  Henry  and  Jefferson  on  the  roll  of  freedom, 
or  Mills,  Judson,  Perkins  and  Hill  in  the  annals  of  American 
missionary  benevolence. 

The  benefits  that  result  from  association,  as  great  as  they 
midoubtedly  are  in  commerce,  politics  or  the  agricultural  interests, 
are  still  greater  in  science — ^for  the  plain  reason  that  the  results 
of  the  gainful  and  thrift-increasing  pursuits  furnish  incentives  to 
action  that  the  occupations  of  art  and  science  fail  to  supply.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  always  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
although  knowledge  always  is  power.  Thus  the  more  striving  and 
biwtling  pursuits  of  life  have,  in  general,  greater  charms  for  men 
than  the  more  studious  and  sedentary,  and  the  student  is  thus 
compelled  to  make  many  sacrifices  of  feding  and  inclination, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  while  he  is  accom- 
plishing his  mind,  maturing  his  judgment,  and  arming  himself 
with  power  to  combat  disease,  or  remedy  the  defects  of  nature. 
Science,  long  pursued,  may  indeed  lead  to  wealth,  but  the  man 
who  cultivates  science  merely  for  the  wealth  it  will  give  him, 
can  scarce  be  actuated  by  that  noble  enthusiasm  of  mind  on 
which  true  perfection  in  all  science  is  based.  It  abo  leads  to 
consideration  among  mankind. 

So  necessary  is  association  to  the  advancement  of  science,  that 
the  latter  has  rarely  flourished  without  the  aid  of  the  former,  and 
that  age  of  the  world  is  found  ever  the  most  illustrious  in  letters 
and  science  in  whieh  the  bonds  of  scientific  association  were 
drawn  the  closest,  and  the  brotherhood  of  art  the  most  warmly 
cherished.  In  aid  of  the  great  professions  of  life,  the  various 
institutions,  so  famous  throughout  the  world,  were  at  first  organ- 
ized. From  small  beginnings  and  dubious  experiments,  they  have 
risen  to  gigantic  strength,  throwing  out  annually,  in  their  volumi- 
nous transactions,  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  such  a  mass  of  mind, 
noting  under  the  strongest  impulse  of  competition,  and  the  desire 
of  distinction  among  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  age. 

The  history  of  one  scientific  association  is  generally  the  history 
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of  all.  They  come  to  a  maturity  in  numbers,  influence,  respecta- 
bility and  power  over  public  opinion,  sooner  than  their  most 
ardent  friends  anticipate,  becoming  almost  a  wonder  to  themselves, 
as  the  history  and  experience  of  the  Society  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  address,  fully  testify.  Three  years  ago,  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  gentlemen  composed  the  whole  of  this  association,  now 
embodying  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  members,  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  Union  and  in  adjacent  islands  of  the 
ocean.  Such  an  accession  of  talent,  influence  and  members  was 
scarcely  dreamed  of  by  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends ;  and 
equally  vain  will  it  be  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  future 
increase  of  the  Society,  or  the  good  that  will  result  from  it.  Time 
only  can  unravel  the  destinies  of  this  organization,  commenced 
as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  urged  on 
by  the  claims  of  nature  upon  the  aids  of  art  and  science.  No  one 
can  wonder  at  such  speedy  results  of  concerted  action,  who  has 
ever  reflected  on  the  power  of  involution,  possessed  by  principles  as 
well  as  numbers, — a  progressive  quality  of  association,  strength* 
ening  with  progress,  and  gathering  weight  and  volume  with  the 
increase  of  its  movement. 

The  numerous  and  highly  important  improvements  that  have 
been  made  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  dental  surgery,  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  ten  years,  indicate  the  stand  that  American 
dentistry  is  expected  to  take  on  the  broad  theatre  of  the  worid, 
amidst  the  national  rivalry  of  the  elder  continent,  the  hoary  home 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  our  land  was  hidden  from  the  race 
of  man  by  an  untravelled  ocean  and  boundless  forests. 

The  highest  and  most  ardent  ambition  should  be  cherished  by 
the  dental  profession  in  this  country,  "redeeming  the  time,"  and 
putting  each  moment  to  its  appropriate  use  as  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  character  for  useful  science.  Ten  years  ago,  an 
accomplished  dentist  might  have  been  pardoned  for  the  thought 
that  his  art  had  arrived  to  perfection ;  but  what  astonishing  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  department  of 
surgery  within  that  time  !  And  who  shall  say  that  the  succeeding 
ten  years  may  not  be  as  pregnant  with  improvements  as  the  past  7 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in  dental  surgery  is,  that. 
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while  its  operations  are  confined  to  one  set  of  organs,  its  studies 
and  principles  must  of  necessity  embrace  tiie  whole  body ;  for, 
long  sincCy  has  the  question  '*how  soon  can  one  be  qualified  for 
any  branch  of  medicine  or  surgery  ?" — been  substituted  by  the 
inquiry*  "bow  weU  can  he  be  qualified?'' — Time  spent  in  study, 
when  compared  to  knowledge  acquired,  is  but  a  trifle ;  and  the 
institution  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  recognizes 
the  great  principle  that  each  member  is  still  a  learner — that  he  is 
teachable  as  well  as  teacher — and  auditor  as  well  as  lecturer — a 
student  as  well  as  a  professor. 

To  the  keeping  of  scientific  dentistry  has  been  committed  the 
care  of  the  diseases  of  the  mouth,  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
from  which  so  great  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  existence  is 
derived.  The  dentist  has  to  do  with  organs  in  whose  condition, 
health,  beauty  and  comfort,  are  involved — organs  that  are  con- 
nected with  nerves  which  throb  with  the  keenest  agony  in  sufier- 
ing,  or  thrill,  tremulous  with  the  most  delightful  sensations  in  the 
full  tide  of  health  and  enjoyment ;  and  with  organs  so  vital,  plant- 
ed so  close  to  the  brain,  the  sensorium  of  the  system,  skilful  should 
be  the  hand,  steady  the  purpose,  and  perfect  the  knowledge  of  the 
artist  and  operator,  whose  work  lies  so  near  the  throne  of  being. 

To  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  design  of  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  to  accumulate,  each  mem- 
ber should  contribute.  The  learner  should  assume  the  station  of 
teacher,  and  communicate  as  well  as  receive.  Mere  silent  mem- 
bership should  content  no  one.  All  the  mental  and  physical 
energies  of  every  member  of  the  association  should  be  summoned 
to  produce  something  worthy  of  the  public  depository  of  the 
Society's  knowledge  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  we  should  all  be 
continually  adding  to  the  stores  of  our  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  never  consider  our  professional  education  as  completed.  As 
we  become  more  and  more  accomplished  in  our  profession,  we 
will  the  more  discover  the  connection  of  the  dental  apparatus  with 
the  structures,  functions,  diseases  and  sympathies  of  other  organs 
of  the  body,  and  thus  be  constantly  acquiring  information  that 
will  make  us  more  and  more  competent  to  the  mastery  of  the 
difficull  aad  intricate  cases  that  are  continually  coming  up  in  the 
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practice  of  every  dental  stngeon.  Let  us  not  then  consider  our 
membership  in  this  Society  as  a  signal  for  relaxation  in  stody,  or 
as  a  diploma  that  we  have  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  professional 
knowledge.  No  man  can  ever  reach  the  farthest  boundary  of  true 
science ;  a  life  time  is  too  brief  for  the  attainment  of  absolute  pw- 
fection  in  art. 

Therefore,  membership  in  this  Society  should  be  regarded  only 
as  entering  into  new  obligations  to  apply  ourselves  more  diligently 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  and  art  of  dental  surgery,  and 
while  we  are  doing  this,  we  will  at  the  same  time  be  elevating  the 
profession  we  have  chosen  for  life — ^for  usefulness — for  fame. 


It  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that  no  fixed  standard  or  bound 
of  perfection  can  be  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  achievement. 
The  attainments  of  industry  and  perseverance  are  always  in  the 
ascending  series,  higher  and  higher,  the  effort  only  a  rfiort  dis* 
tance  behind  the  conception,  and  the  design  ever  growing  more 
perfect  on  the  base  of  the  previous  achievement — and  the  work 
again  still  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the 
plan,  aided  in  the  execution  by  the  increasing  acquisition  of  ex* 
perience,  and  the  progress  of  taste  and  the  creative  faculties 
towards  that  sublime  point  of  perfection  that  may  be  found  only 
among  the  unchanging  models  of  a  perfect  creator. 

Thus  the  great  masters  of  statuary  in  Greece  md  Rome»  each 
one  endeavoured  to  form  a  perfect  statue  of 

'*The  goddaH  tiiat  eiiolMuilf  the  worid  f 

and  although  the  might  of  stupendous  genius  and  k>ng  years  of 
patient  toil  were  expended  in  the  effort,  one  single  statue  could 
never  express  all  the  living  sentiments  of  beauty.  Anotber 
artist  would  strike  upon  another  lineament  of  touching  tenderness 
and  emotion*  and  another  upon  another,  until  nature  would 
weary  in  lovjpg  the  impress  of  mind  and  passion  given  to  the 
chill  and  unthinking  stone ;  and  still  the  work  has  not  been  done, 
and  modern  sculptors  are  in  as  earnest  chase  after  the  ideal  per^ 
fection  of  beauty  as  were  the  ancient.  Thus  sboukl  it  ever  be  in 
that  profession  which  unites  art  and  science  and  binds  them  as 
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vassals  and  ministering  spirits  to  the  pleasure,  comfort  and  health 
of  man. 

The  honor  of  science  is  implicated  in  the  transactions^  whether 
wortlgr  or  anworthy,  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sor« 
geons ;  and,  if  any  body  of  men  in  the  country  can  be  considered  the 
life  guards  of  the  dental  science,  it  is  this  national  society.  To 
us  are  committed  the  interests  both  of  the  art  and  its  principles 
for  the  continent,  and  dentistry  itself  shall  be  elevated  or  depress* 
ed  in  the  great-^the  sacred  trust.  The  dignity  of  the  commission 
we  hold  includes,  in  its  consideration  the  elements  of  national 
character,  and  as  we  execute  it,  so  will  our  branch  of  the  great 
scientific  character  of  America  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  or  fall 
back  into  shade  and  obloquy.  The  high  renown  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  profession  of  surgery  and  physic,  summon  us, 
'Hrumpet  tongued,"  to  illustrate  our  branch,  crown  it  with  re- 
spectability, and  make  its  exercise  a  blessing  to  hundanity,  and  an 
honor  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  pjactised.  We  should  feel, 
while  we  hear  almost  daily  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  gene- 
ral surgery — the  triumphs  of  skill  over  disease — as  did  the 
ambitious  youth  of  antiquity  whose  sleep  was  taken  from  him  by 
the  victories  of  a  successful  conquerer ;  he  could  not  rest  while 
another  was  reaping  such  a  harvest  of  glory — ^neither  should  any 
member  of  this  association  while  surgery  and  even  our  own 
branch  of  the  curative  art  are  performing  achievements  every 
day,  that  a  few  years  since  would  have  been  considered  as  im- 

beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill. 


The  dental  as  well  as  the  general  surgeon,  has  to  deal  with 
living  organs--^rgans  connected  most  'intimately  by  a  thousand 
sympathies  with  almost  every  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  liable 
to  be  the  cause  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
to  suflbr  in  the  derangement  of  other  organs.  No  organ  is  more 
closely  allied  to  the  nei^vous  system  than  the  teeth.  This,  of  itself, 
calls  for  a  thorough  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  nervous  economy, 
for  knowledge  of  every  affinity  connecting  the  facial  nerves  with 
the  dental  arch,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  manage  all  those  numerous 
cases  of  neuralgia,  so  distressing  to  be  borne,  and  so  hopeless  of 
2         V.  4 
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cure  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  quackery.  The  general  sur- 
geon indeed,  is  oflen  called  to  perform  operations  of  greater 
magnitude  than  the  dental  surgeon,  yet  his  department  never  calls 
for  any  more  mechanical  or  artist-like  skill  than  dentistry  does — 
nor  are  his  operations  generally  of  a  more  minute  and  delicate 
character,  than  are  those  of  the  dentist.  The  one  deals  with  flesh, 
muscle  and  bone — all  of  which,  when  wounded,  have  in  them* 
selves  a  renovating  power  of  granulation  and  reproduction  ;  the 
other  deals  with  organs  which  have  no  inherent  power  of  recovery 
from  the  ravages  of  disease,  where  art  must  meet  and  resist  the 
assaults  of  the  destroyer,  and  where  skill  alone  can  repair  the  in- 
fraction of  accident,  violence  or  decay.  While  the  former  re- 
moves the  unhealthy  or  hopelessly  diseased  limb,  the  operations 
of  the  other  must  meet  disease  at  its  threshold,  and  pluck  from 
the  system  the  slowly  germinating  seeds  of  organic  derangement, 
and  as  nature  has  combined  utility  and  beauty  in  the  teeth,  they 
should  be  watched  with  the  most  assiduous  attention  and  consum- 
mate skill.  Some  oriental  writer  calls  the  teeth  the  '^pearls  of 
beauty,''  and  it  follows  that  the  accomplished  dentist  would  be 
the  "pearl  keeper" — the  conservator  of  those  organic  gems,  which, 
once  jost,  have  no  reproductory  power,  and  can  only  be  substitu- 
ted by  the  hand  of  art  instructed  in  the  schools  of  science. 

The  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  in  dentistry  has  full  scope — the 
creative  and  imitative  can  come  into  full  play — all  is  not  dry 
study,  theory,  abstract  principle, — but  it  also  can  boast  the  excite- 
ment of  the  active  mechanical  arts — and  thus  the  weariness  of 
the  student  can  be  refreshed  by  the  alternation  of  his  instruments, 
the  process  of  successful  operation,  and  the  satisfactory  sensation 
of  successfully  copying  nature,  remedying  her  defects,  adding 
ornament  to  beauty,  and  giving  health  to  the  system.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  excuse  for  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  dental  profes- 
sion. The  dentist  who  does  not  feel  the  great  impulsive  enthu- 
siasm of  his  work,  of  his  designs,  of  his  operations,  will  never.car ve 
his  name  on  the  monuments  reared  to  skill  and  excellence  by  a 
grateful  and  honor-giving  public. 

But  what  are  the  associated  duties  we  owe  to  our  profession 
as  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons — what 
are  we  to  do  collectively  and  individually  to  bring  our  profession 
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to  the  hfghest  perfection  of  influence,  honor  and  reputation  7  And  if 
in  the  answer  to  these  questions,  this  opening  address  shall  as- 
sume the  character  of  utility  rather  than  display-— of  plain  com- 
mon sense  suggestions  rather  than  polished  diction  and  harmo-> 
niously  rounded  periods,  it  will  be  better  suited  both  to  the  speaker 
and  the  occasion.  All  great  associations,  and  even  the  most 
maj^ificent  enterprises  among  men,  must  be  conducted  on  plain 
principles  and  in  accordance  with  simple  rules,  easily  understood 
and  rigidly  observed.  Thus  the  foundation  principle  of  all  scien- 
tific associations  and  societies,  as  in  national  governments,  is  a 
surrendery  of  a  few  individual  rights — the  sacrifice  of  a  little  in* 
dividual  ease — for  a  general  and  a  greater  good.  True  gene- 
rosity has  often  been  called  the  refinement  of  selfishness,  because 
of  the  real  gain  which  ever  follows  acts  of  noble  and  self-denying 
kindness ;  so  the  giving  up  of  private  opinion  sometimes,  and  the 
deference  which  one  individual  should  ever  pay  to  the  opinion 
and  the  will  of  the  many,  are  concessions  of  private  right  almost 
as  sure  to  be  repaid  ten-fold,  as  are  individual  concessions  to 
government  to  be  repaid  in  protection,  power,  and  general  conse- 
quence and  estimation  among  mankind.  As  one  surgeon  dentist, 
however  skilful,  learned  and  successful  he  may  be,  can  single- 
handed  and  standing  alone  in  society,  earn  only  a  reputation  and 
fortune  for  himself,  which,  at  death  cease,  and  belong  to  him  as  a 
Kving  man  no  more; — the  necessity  of  associated  eflR)rt  and  in- 
fluence becomes  apparent,  and  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  kept  up  in  peace  and  concert  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, shall  become  like  the  Persian  band  of  immortals,  a  living 
member  stepping  in  to  sustain  the  station  of  each  one  who  may 
fell  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  ripe  with  all  the  virtues 
of  his  calling  and  an  extensive  usefulness  among  his  fellow  men. 
The  necessity  of  this  association  to  secure  and  perpetuate  den- 
tal reputation  is  apparent  to  every  well  informed  dentist.  The 
world  at  large  never  can  know  what  an  immensity  of  labor,  study, 
mental  and  manual  discipline  it  requires  to  accomplish  a  man 
thoroughly  for  the  skilful  practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  this 
Society  can  only,  as  its  members  act  collectively,  appreciate  indi* 
yidual  worth  in  the  profession,  and  if  they  do  this,  their  archives 
are  destined  to  become  wealthy  in  the  record  of  departed  merit, 
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as  well  as  the  rich  repository  of  living  research,  genios  and 
Kterature*  Already  have  the  muses  smiled  from  Helicon  on  den- 
tal  toili  and  the  goddess  Hygeia,  Unshed  with  a  more  rosy  beanty 
al  the  song  of  enchantment  which  celebrated  the  achievements  of 
Ihe  art,  and  its  connection  both  with  health  and  loveliness ;  and 
other  poets  shall  arise,  like  Darwin,  Marmont  and  Brown,  to 
crown  the  pale  brow  of  ^'star-eyed  science"  with  bays  of  poesy  !*- 

Take  care  of  yourselves ;  your  fame— reputation — ^your  men 
of  talents — ^your  improvements — disco  veries — ^inventions — and 
every  thing  relating  to  your  noble  art,  would  be  the  injunctioB 
which  the  Genius  of  America,  could  she  make  her  voice  audible 
to  mortal  ears,  would  address  to  yen  I  And  to  do  this  fully  and 
•flbctually  we  must,  with  one  accord,  enter  heartily  and  energe- 
tically into  the  great  and  sublime  spirit  of  association — ^take  hold 
of  the  mighty  strength  of  numbers,  and  honor  science  itself  by 
elevating  and  sustaining  ourselves  on  that  eminence  of  moral» 
intellectual  and  social  dignity,  where  every  votary  of  science 
shouM  ever  be  found. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  presumption  in  your  speaker,  selected  to 
deliver  the  opening  address,  commencing  the  present  labours  and 
sittings  of  this  respected  body,  to  make  some  plain  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  best  manner  of  sustaining  our  profession,  our  society, 
and  ourselves  as  dental  surgeons. 

I.  Selfishness  must  be  succeeded  by  a  generous  and  concilia!* 
ing  spirit  of  self-denial.  The  christian  virtues  look  lovely  and 
shine  every  where.  If  any  one  member  expects  to  obtain  all  the 
consideration,  and  wear  all  the  honors  of  the  Society,  already  so 
large  and  destined  to  become  still  more  numerous,  learned  and 
influential,  I  will  venture  to  say  he  expects  too  much,  and  that 
which  can  never  reasonably  be  accorded.  No  man,  however 
long  he  may  have  been  in  tlie  profession,  or  however  eminent  he 
may  have  become  in  it,  has  a  right  to  be  considered  infallible ; 
nor  should  he  feel  chagrin  or  the  bitter  gnawings  of  envy,  if  some 
younger  man,  some  one  who  came  later  into  the  field  of  dental 
■ui^ery,  aided  perhaps  by  a  more  liberal  course  of  study,  or  a 
more  elevated  structure  of  mind,  should  dissent  from  his  theories. 
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and  institute  a  bolder  practice  on  a  broader  basis  of  reasoning. 
Farewell  to  peace  and  honor  and  justice  and  truth  and  welt-* 
grounded  fame*  if  the  demon  envy  be  permitted  to  take  a  seat  ia 
the  halls  of  science — ^to  hoot,  like  an  owl»  when  night's  sweetasi 
bird  of  song  pours  out  the  tender  melodies  of  sympathy— or  cursi^ 
like  Haman,  at  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  others. 

2.  Too  obstinate  a  tenacity  to  favourite  theories,  and  too  bitter 
proscription  of  the  theories  of  others,  should  be  surrendered  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  associated  bodies.  The  fact  that  there 
is  generally  something  good  in  all  theories — something  that  may 
be  winnowedy  like  wheat  from  chaff,  even  from  grotesque  absor* 
dity,  should  make  us  all  tender  even  of  each  others  errors.  And 
to  run  into  erroneous  speculations,  at  times,  proves  the  activity  of 
the  mind  that  thus  wanders,  and  gives  promise  that  such  vigorous 
exertion  in  search  of  truth  will  soon  find  the  priceless  pearl,  even 
if  it  were  sought  in  the  wrong  direction  at  first.  General  and 
temperate  discussions  in  associated  bodies,  and  an  extended  and 
teachable  correspondence  with  eminent  practitioners,  have  the 
double  effect  of  making  and  cherishing  lasting  and  valuable  friend- 
ships, and  settling  favourite  theories  on  foundations  that  time, 
wiuch  destroys  most  tlungs,  shall  only  beautify  and  consolidate. 

8.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  an  association  like  this,  shoold 
be  a  firiendly  spirit  between  the  members^ — ^mutual  respect  for 
each  other,  and  that  condescension  and  deference  which  prevail 
among  gentlemen  everywhere.  The  idea  that  professimial  men 
nuBt  be  Ishmaelites  towards  each  other,  and  while  they  build  up 
their  own  rq)utations  with  one  hand,  carry  a  sword  in  the  othec 
to  r^I  attacks  or  assail  others,  is  a  false  one,  and  has  done  more 
to  discredit  learned  professions  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

If  we,  brethren  of  the  same  profession,  cannot  use  each  other 
wdl,  kow  can  we  expect  the  world  will  treat  us  with  considera^ 
tion  ud  respect  There  is  in  the  community  a  stem  disposition, 
whenever  a  member  of  a  profession  indulges  in  tirades  against  his 
professional  brethren,  in  detractions,  vituperations  or  sly  inuendoes, 
to  consider  the  whole  profession  either  as  wanting  in  courtesy,  or 
ignorant  pretenders — ^the  one  as  bad,  only  a  little  more  abosive 
Hum  the  ether.  If  we  as  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  pursue  this  suicidal  course  towards  each  other. 
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we  shall  both  earn,deserve,  and  receive  our  full  share  of  infamy  and 
disgrace,  which  shall  burn  the  deeper  through  skin,  flesh  and  bone, 
inasmuch  as  a  brighter  destiny  had  been  entrusted  to  our  keeping, 
and  we  had  proved  ourselves  recreant  to  our  interests,  and,  indeed, 
unworthy  of  any  better  fortunes. 

4.  Our  common  safety  and  that  of  the  community  should  make 
OS  as  honorable  men,  implacable  against  the  advances  of  quackery. 
The  well-informed  dentist  can  hold  no  fellowship  with  ignorant 
pretension.  War  is  on  his  shield  against  the  man,  who,  in  this 
age  of  the  world  has  not  enough  of  honesty  and  ambition  to 
qualify  himself  to  perform  highly  important  operations  on  delicate 
and  most  sensitive  organs  of  the  human  body— organs  so  highly 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  health  and  beauty,  as  are  those 
of  the  dental  arch. 

5.  The  character  of  our  profession  and  Society  imposes  on  us 
the  sacred  duty,  by  advice,  counsel,  warning  or  direct  assistance, 
of  aiding  those  who  may  have  been  unfortunate,  or  who  are  just 
setting  out  in  the  profession.  The  very  vigor  and  nerve  of  our 
opposition  to  quackery,  should  arm  us  with  sympathy  and  con- 
sideration for  all  who  are  endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  for 
respectability  and  usefulness  in  the  profession.  The  old  and  welU 
Isarned  practitioner  will  lose  nothing  by  this  generous  attention  to 
the  interests  of  another ;  but  by  it,  he  binds  the  stranger  and  young 
aspirant  to  him  by  the  strong  cords  of  gratitude — makes  him  ever 
Us  friend,  and  convinces  him  by  deeds  that  cannot  lie,  of  the  real 
exigence  among  professional  men  of  a  hearty,  noble,  generous 
i^mpathy  in  the  welfare  of  another. 

6.  The  duties  of  our  brotherhood  in  the  great  cause  of  science 
impose  on  us  the  obligation,  when  any  matters  of  difference  shall 
come  up,  (and  come  up  they  probably  will,)  between  any  of  us  and 
a  professional  brother,  that  we  should  first  go  to  him,  and  learn  his 
cause  of  grief,  action,  or  offence,  before  the  matter  is  given  to 
the  four  winds,  and  all  the  babbling  tongues  of  scandal  to  twist 
and  torture  into  the  most  monstrous  shapes  of  moral  obliquity. 
One  such  friendly  visit  oftentimes  puts  out  a  flame  of  rising  anger 
that  might  have  illuminated  a  wide  district  of  country,  and  in  its 
lurid  glare  shown  only  the  dark  and  diseased  shadows  of  the 
human  heart — ^the  black  vortices  of  shame,  revengei  and  every 
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ongenerousy  unlovely  passion  which  the  tempter  of  man  ever 
planted  in  the  deserts  of  the  soul.  A  man  never  shows  his  weak- 
est and  darkest  points  of  character,  until  he  gets  into  a  bitter  and 
most  implacable  controversy  with  another;  and  then,  when  he  is 
pouring  out  gall  and  wormwood  upon  the  naked  head  of  his 
antagonist,  and,  as  he  supposes,  using  him  up,  root  and  branch, 
before  he  is  aware,  he  finds  the  whole  public  in  possession  of  th^ 
fact,  destructive  forever  of  his  own  fame  and  reputation,  that  he 
is  a  quarrelsome,  and  unfriendly,  and  revengeful  man;  and  he 
finds  out  too  late  that  his  great  controversy  has  been  against  .his 
own  character,  and  that  he  has,  indeed,  come  off  most  irretrieva- 
bly triumphant  I  A  little  patience,  forbearance  and  investigation 
will  set  most  matters  at  rest  before  the  winds  howl  from  the 
wilderness,  and  the  turbid  waves  of  passion  begin  to  roll. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  or  obtaining  practice,  no 
honourable^  high-minded  and  well  educated  dentist  will  perform 
bis  professional  offices  at  prices  reduced  so  low  as  not  to  afford 
him  the  best  materials  for  his  operations,  and  a  fair,  generous 
compensation  for  a  proportionate  part  of  the  time  and  expense  of 
bis  education,  and  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  performing  the 
operation.  He  shouldnot  be  extortionate,  and  like  the  dentist  in 
the  story,  who  had  but  a  single  case  in  the  year,  charge  a  year's 
salary  for  the  extraction  of  a  single  tooth;  but  yet  he  should 
never  undercharge  a  professional  brother  for  the  sake  of  drawing 
away Jiis  patients.  This  is  an  act  of  meanness  which  even  the 
want  of  bread  would  hardly  justify.  It  is  suicidal,  for  the  man 
who  performs  cheap  operations,  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,!* 
ever  held  in  cheap  repute,  and  always  rated  at  his  own  price.  It  is 
suspicious  to  boast  of  cheap  operations.  The  question  comes  up 
always^ — can  they  be  good  operations  7  and  good  operations  they 
cannot  be,  unless  they  be  executed  in  the  best  manner,  and  with 
the  best  materials. 

But,  before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  beg  that  any 
remarks  I  have  made  may  not  be  construed  as  an  assumption  of 
advice,  or  as  proof  that  I  believe  any  of  the  dangers  against  which 
I  have  warned  gentlemen  of  the  society,  or  any  unseemly 
practices  derogatory  to  the  dental  profession  are  now  in  existence. 
I  warn  only  against  what  may,  in  the  course  of  timet  become 
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possible— against  far  distant,  and,  I  would  ardently  hope,  forever 
remote  dangers.  The  great  and  high  interests  of  the  association ; 
its  lofty  stand  as  the  first  regularly  organized  society  of  dental 
su^eons  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world ;  the  deep  solicitude 
I  ever  have  felt,  and  must  ever  feel  in  its  welfare, — all  must  be 
my  apology  if  I  have  pressed  any  point  of  etiquette,  or  any  stan* 
dard  of  professional  perfection  too  far  or  too  high.  I  would  lay 
to  my  own  heart  the  spirit  of  my  cautions  with  as  much  earnest 
severity  of  faithfulness  as  I  would  wish  any  other  member' of  this 
Society,  where  so  many  may  exceed  me  in  professional  accom- 
plishments— ^if  not  in  ardour  in  the  common  cause  of  science. 

Among  the  general  topics  of  interest  to  the  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  I  doubt  not  that  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  will  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  notice  on  the  present  occasion.  The  first  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  ever  known  in  the  world,  cannot  but  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  this  association.  The  fact  that  a  thorough  dental 
surgical  education  can  be  obtained  at  this  institution,  and  that 
those  who  graduate  in  it,  go  out  with  advantages  that  can  seldom 
be  obtained  from  private  instruction,  will  ever,  it  is  believed,  con- 
nect its  destinies  with  the  welfare  of  the  profession  in  thjs  country. 
Those  who  have  graduated  in  it  have  gone  forth  with  much  of  a 
general  surgeon's  knowledge  of  anatomy,  with  much  of  a  physician's 
knowledge  of  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  besides  an 
amountof  special  surgical  knowledge  incident  to  the  peculiar  branch 
of  their  own  profession,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  various  mechanical 
manipulations  pertaining  thereto,  that  they  might  have  spent  years 
in  vain  to  acquire  alone  and  uninstructed. 

The  importance  and  even  necessity  of  greater  facilities,  than 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed,  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
thorough  dental  education,  is  felt,  and  cannot  but  be  admitted  by 
the  members  of  the  profession  generally.  Few  think  of  entering 
into  the  practice  of  general  surgery  and  medicine,  without  the 
advantages  of  collegiate  instruction  in  those  departments  of  science. 
Without  this  necessary  preliminary  preparation,  few  become 
thoroughly  qualified  for,  and  gain  a  footing  in  respectable  practice. 
And  do  the  practitioners  of  surgery  and  medicine  need  a  more 
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carefoly  finished  and  thorough  training-  than  do  thosie  of  dental 
surgery  7  Every  well-educated  dentist  willanswer.  No !  Shall  a 
profession  then  that  has  suffered  so  severely  as  has  ours  from  the* 
accession,  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  of  the  ignorant  and  un« 
learned,  if  not  unprincipled  and  designing,  not  endeavour  to 
remedy  the  evil  7  The  acknowledged  fact,  so  honorable  to  those 
concerned,  that  many  have  reached  a  proud  professional  eminence 
without  college  advantages,  is  no  argument  that  they  are  not 
needed.  These  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  the  eminent  self- 
made  surgeon  dentists  of  the  country,  all  will  bear  witness  how 
hard,  almost  impossible,  it  was  to  achieve  their  reputation  by 
their  own  unassisted  energy ;  and  all  such,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
have  satisfaction  in  extending  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  country, 
every  advantage  and  facility  for  the  a<^uirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  art,  by  aiding  and  encouraging  all  well  conducted  efforts 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  and  highly  important 
object. 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  publication  of  the 
American  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science  upon  our  own 
immediate  branch  of  the  curative  art  and  the  standing  of  the  pro* 
fession  in  the  community,  are  such  as  should  commend  it  to  the 
brotherhood  generally.  It  has  become  the  medium  of  intercom- 
munication between  the  members  of  our  profession — ^the  repository 
of  much  valuable  information — and  the  arena  on  which  discoveries, 
principles  and  modes  of  practice  are  discussed  and  put  to  the  test 
of  experience.  In  view  then  of  the  advantages  that  result  from 
it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  be  sustained  and  pros- 
per as  a  rich  evidence  of  the  industry,  vitality,  intellect  and  ener- 
gy of  the  society  whose  organ  it  is,  to  disseminate  its  principles 
and  sustain  its  character. 

The  formation  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  since 

our  last  meeting,  is  an  event  that  should  be  hailed  with  pleasure 

hy  the  members  of  this  association,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  promise 

that  numerous  other  similar  societies  will  be  organized,  at  least, 

in  the  larger  states  of  the  Union — the  very  existence  of  which 

will  be  a  chill  to  empiricism,  a  nipping  frost  to  the  precocious 
3        V.4 
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flowers  of  dental  imposture.  The  formation  of  the  Virginia  Society^ 
as  perhaps  most  of  the  members  of  this  association  already  know, 
was  the  result  of  a  convention,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
December  12th,  1842;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  example  of 
the  '<01d  Dominion"  will  be  followed  by  our  professional  brethren 
in  other  states.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  members  of  this, 
the  American  Society,  not  only  to  have  state  societies  auxiliary 
to  this,  established  in  all  the  states,  but  also  to  have  state  laws 
passed,  guarding  the  community  from  the  injuries  and  deceptions 
that  are  annually  practised  upon  it  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  den- 
tal  knowledge,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  dental 
surgery  is  too  limited  and  superficial  to  enable  them  to  pass  an 
examination  before  a  body  of  men  competent  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  practise  in 
this  department  of  surgery.  This  legal  protection  against  em- 
piricism would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  community, 
inasmuch  as  the  more  it  would  depress  ignorant  pretension,  the 
more  it  would  elevate  real  science,  and  give  importance  to  those 
whose  habits  of  study  and  perseverance  have  made  them  masters 
of  the  profession. 

In  most  countries,  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  the 
laws  have  instituted  guards  around  the  professions  of  general 
surgery  and  medicine,  protecting  them  from  the  approaches  of 
ignorant  pretenders,  thus  guarding  human  life,  and  promoting  the 
public  good ;  but  dentistry  has  been  an  open  field,  without  any  of 
the  salutary  enclosures  of  legislation  to  protect  it  from  the  depre- 
dations of  any  adventurer  who  might  choose  to  prowl  through 
the  community.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  profession  generally, 
should  endeavor  to  have  remedied.  The  attention  of  this  associa- 
tion was  directed  to  the  subject,  at  its  last  anniversary  meeting, 
and  a  resolution  was  then  adopted,  recommending  its  members  to 
use  their  exertions  to  obtain  the  passage  of  laws,  in  the  states  in 
which  they  respectively  reside,  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  empiricism  in  this  department  of  the  curative  art.  Indeed, 
the  propriety  of  the  formation  of  state  auxiliary  societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  more  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, has  been  discussed  by  several  of  the  members  of  this  body; 
and  the  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  and  from 
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the  favouraUe  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  be  regarded,  I  douBt 
not  that  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  this  association,  and  be 
annually  recommended,  until  the  escutcheon  of  dental  surgery  in 
the  United  States,  shall  boast  as  many  stars  as  the  banner  of  the 
Union,  and  until  this  body,  sustained  by  twenty-six  state  societies, 
shall  assume  the  station  in  this  department  of  science  which  the 
American  Congress  sustains  in  the  political  relations  of  the 
country.  Then  will  our  resolutions,  our  discoveries  and  improve* 
ments,  and  the  great  impulses  we  may  give  to  science  and  art,  be 
taken  up,  and  reverberated  from  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset  of 
American  empire.  Then  shall  our  acts  be  re-echoed  to  the  basis 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  through  their  stupendous  gorges, 
the  mountain  gates  which  the  Creator  opened  in  the  great  West, 
to  the  far  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  is  something  beautiful  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intro- 
duction and  growth  of  the  dental  science  in  the  United  States. 
From  Europe  the  first  glimmering  lights  of  the  profession  were 
introduced  almost  by  chance,  like  wandering  rays  from  a  distant 
source.  But  those  rays  fell  upon  a  country  full  of  the  boundless 
materials  of  science — a  luxuriant  field  for  its  development — an 
acute,  enterprising,  inventive  people — and  no  wonder  that  the 
result  has  been  the  astonishing  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  at- 
tained. And,  while  its  progress  here  is  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
our  country,  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that  the  instructions 
received  from  the  *<father  land/'  constitute  the  corner  stone  which 
lies  at  the.  base  of  the  lofty  American  column  of  dental  surgery. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  science  introduced  into  our  country, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  along  with  the  antagonistic  armies  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  teachings  acquired  by  some  Ame- 
rican youth  from  the  great  masters  of  the  art  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, have  been  the  sources  of  most  our  subsequent  improvements. 
From  these  small  beginnings  the  first  dental  journal,  the  first  as- 
sociation of  dental  surgeons,  and  the  first  college  of  dentistry  in 
the  world  have  sprung.  We  can  now  have  the  satisfaction  of 
contemplating  the  recent  establishment  of  a  journal  of  dental 
surgery  in  England,  as  a  transatlantic  approval  of  our  course,  and 
as  lending  the  sanction  of  English  surgery  to  our  example.    As 
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a  direct  and  natural  consequence  of  the  English  journal »  we  an« 
ticipate  the  formation  of  an  English  association  of  dental  surgeons, 
and,  perhaps  an  English  college  of  denti^ry ;  and»  still  farther, 
may  we  not  hope  that  the  example  of  England  may  have  its  due 
effect  upon  the  Continent,  and  that  a  journal,  an  association  and 
college  may  also  be  established  there — thus  making  a  three- 
fold chain  of  defences  against  quackery — a  triangular  fortress  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  a  ''three-fold  cord  not 
easily  to  be  broken"  of  scientific  associations,  in  different  realms, 
of  educated  gentlemen,  pledged  to  the  improvement  and  protection 
of  an  art  and  science  so  preservative  of  health  and  beauty  as  is 
this  branch  of  surgery  1  Such  a  three-fold  intrenchment  against 
erroneous  practice  would  defend  the  civilized  world  against  the 
inroads  of  quackery,  and  give  an  unexpected  elevation  to  profes- 
sional skill  in  this  department  unknown  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

.  The  establishment  of  a  British  national  association  Of  dental 
surgeons,  now  agitated  in  the  metropolis  of  that  empire,  if  achiev- 
ed, we  shall  regard  as  a  full-orbed  omen  of  the  accomplishment 
of  our  most  ardent  anticipations;  and  thenceforward  we  shall  lay 
aside  any  fear  for  the  final  triumph  of  our  art,  and  the  elevation  of  its 
professors,  pari  passu,  with  those  of  general  surgery,  to  all  the 
high  consideration  which  legitimately  belongs  to  scientific  gentle- 
men, engaged  in  remedying  nature's  defects  and  ameliorating 
human  woes. 

The  insignia,  or  coat  of  arms  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  (also  adopted  by  the  British  Journal,)  designed  and 
drawn  by  one  of  the  most  talented  and  highly  esteemed  members 
of  this  body.  Dr.  Maynard,  of  Washington  City,  is  a  polyandrian 
column,  based  upon  a  rock,  surmounted  by  the  lamp  of  science, 
throwing  its  rays  above  and  around,  encircled  by  the  cognomen 
of  the  Association.  I  need  not  say  that  there  was  a  happy  genitia 
in  the  conception ;  and  should  three  such  pillars  rise  from  different 
empires  of  the  globe,  and  should  the  radiance  of  each  commingto 
with  each,  giving  and  receiving  reciprocal  splendour,  communi- 
cating the  warmth  of  friendship  as  well  as  the  light  of  intellect, 
the  effect  would  be  as  salutary  to  mankind  as  the  scone  would  be 
morally  sublime.     It  would  of  itself  honour  science,  by  adding 
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strength  and  unity  of  purpose  to  its  defences.  Against  three  such 
colamns,  so  planted  on  the  rock  of  truth,  and  so  illuminated  by 
the  **star-eyed"  radiations  of  science,  the  waves  of  error  might 
dash  in  anger,  but  they  would  dash  in  vain.  In  storm  or  calm, 
in  "gloom  or  glory,"  those  same  changeless  lights  would  shine, 
those  same  polyandrian  columns  stand  unshaken,  and  those  same 
adamantine  rocks  beat  back  the  baffled  surges,  still  bearing  unmov- 
ed those  glory-tipped  pillars,  as  light-houses  of  scientific  discovery, 
and  as  monuments  of  associated  intellectual  energy,  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society — all  our  former  meetings  have  been 
most  emphatically  re-unions  for  business — assemblies  of  true  and 
zealous  working  men.  Let  not  this  character  of  promptitude, 
despatch  and  energy  die  away  and  subside,  like  some  wave, 
driven  upon  a  distant  shore ;  but  let  it  increase,  gaining  force  and 
celerity  to  the  end ;  ever  making  the  Society,  at  each  annual 
meeting,  the  great  central  beehive  of  the  profession ;  or  rather, 
let  it  be  the  overflowings  of  a  vast  central  fountain,  fed  by  springs 
that  wander  hither  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  filling  the 
fount  to  the  brim — ^then  rushing  back,  all  over  the  country,  in 
healthful,  silvery  streamlets,  carrying  comfort  and  happiness  to 
the  afflicted  wherever  they  go— away,  over  hill  and  through  rich 
▼alley,  agahi  to  feed  and  replenish  the  springs  that  shall  again 
flow  back  their  wealth  to  the  centre ;  or,  let  the  members  from 
the  several  states  of  the  Union  be  like  the  caravans  that  annually 
journey  to  some  metropolitan  mart  of  splendour  and  opulence. 
Over  hill  and  dale  they  move,  and  each  setting  sun  sees  them 
nearer  their  destined  goal.  They  are  laden  with  the* harvest  and 
products  of  a  thousand  diflerent  climes,  and  when,  in  the  great 
exchange  of  nations,  they  have  deposited  their  garnered  stores, 
communicated  and  received  the  news  of  a  hundred  principalities, 
they  return,  laden  with  richer  wealth,  back  to  their  native  climes, 
carryif^  with  them  the  treasures  of  India,  and  <*the  spices  of 
Araby  the  blest ;"  going  to  the  great  convocation  with  the  riches 
of  a  year's  labour  and  experience,  and  coming  back  strengthened 
to  the  arduous  path  of  duty,  by  all  the  knowledge,  honour  and 
mcouragement  that  had  accumulated  at  the  centre. 
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The  relation  of  this,  the  great  central  congress  of  this  branch 
of  science,  to  the  state  societies,  (if  this  association  shall  determine 
on  the  formation  of  such,)  when  they  shall  have  been  established, 
will  bear  a  reseimblance  to  the  stately  and  umbrageous  banyan  of 
the  tropics — ^the  parent  stem  towering  heavenwards,  spreadmg 
its  arms  wide  on  either  hand,  covered  with  broad  and  verdant 
foliage,  and  every  limb  that  droops  to  the  earth,  borne  down  with 
a  freight  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  shall  take  root  there,  and 
become  both  branch  and  trunk — another  brave  and  strong  sup- 
porter to  the  flowering  pile  or  tower  of  wild  and  enchanting 
beauty ;  and  see  I  another  and  another  of  the  branches,  as  they 
shall  bend  to  become  the  family  supporters,  twin  trunks  of  a 
ooukitudinous  tree,  pillars  to  a  sylvan  temple,  wide  enough  to 
shelter  a  nation  beneath  its  spreading  arches;  or  as  Milton  says: 

''BrtDdhiog  so  brotd  and  long,  tliat  in  Uie  ground 
Tbe  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daog^iteisgraw 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade. 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between." 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons — I 
pause ;  not  because  my  theme  has  become  exhausted,  or  that  the 
flame  of  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  scientific  dentistry  flickers  low 
on  the  altar  where  long  it  has  burned.  I  only  pause  that  your 
valued  labours  may  begin — ^that  the  beehive  of  mental  industry 
may  begin  to  hum  with  your  labour;  that  its  stores  mtty  begin  to 
swell  with  the  wealth  you  have  brought  from  your  several  fields 
of  practice  ift  distant  cities  and  states;  and  that  we  may  all 
become  pleased  and  animated  students  once  more,  learning  of 
each  other  in  turn,  and  profiting  by  all. 

• 

Gentlemen,  in  this,  the  close  of  my  salutatory,  I  welcome  you 
to  this  anniversary  meeting — to  these  halls  of  deliberation — to  the 
labours  of  the  session— to  its  enjoyments — to  the  greetings  and 
hospitalities  of  the  ^'Monumental  City;''  and  may  a  gracious 
Providence  preserve  your  lives  many  years,  to  achieve  the 
greatest  amount  of  good,  both  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow  men. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

Dissertation  on  the  Morbid  Sympathies  between  the  Mouth  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  at  its  fourth  Annual  Meeting ;  Baltimore 
July  19th/1843.  By  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Jr.  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

The  body  of  every  animal  is  wisely  contrived  and  perfectly  fit- 
ted for  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  subserve.  Every  part,  how- 
ever roinutey  is  necessary  to  the  complete  performance  of  the. 
work  of  the  whole  machine,  and  a  beautiful  unity  of  purpose  and 
depeodeace  of  parts  is  observable  throughout  the  entire  organize* 
tion.  So  remarkable  is  this  unity  and  dependence,  that  a  nature- 
list,  by  examining  a  fragment  of  any  one  of  the  bones  of  an 
animal,  may  at  once  determine  the  character  of  the  individual  it 
represents.  Because,  having  ascertained  the  size,  figure,  dec.  of 
any  one  bone,  be  may  reason  with  infallible  certainty,  that  ^ftrj 
other  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  was  formed  in  perfect 
proportion  to  this  part,  and  with  strict  reference  to  the  pnrpoaet 
for  which  this  particular  portion  was  designed.  Should  a  oatu* 
ralist  ascertain  that  a  single  bone  presented  to  him,  was  constructed 
for  purposes  of  prey,  he  wouM  immediately  infer  that  a  beast  wo 
provided  must  have  had  strong  muscles  and  bones  of  the  neck, 
and  jaws  to  enable  it  to  hold  and  tear  its  prey,  hind  legs  of  such 
formation  as  to  enable  it  to  spring  upon  it,  claws  to  srize  and 
bold  it,  and  a  digestive  apparatus  suited  to  the  reception  and  aa» 
similation  of  food  thus  procured.  In  short  a  body  is  a  unit,  and 
though  for  the  sake  of  description  we  speak  of  its  several  parts,  it 
is  a  great  whole,  fed  by  one  aliment,  nourished  by  one  blood, 
vitalized  by  one  nervous  system,  directed  to  one  purpose  and 
obeying  one  general  law  of  sustentation,  decay  and  death.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Cuvier,  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  his  beautiful  reasoning  upon  this  subject  Now  as 
one  part  of  the  body  is  so  identified  with  the  others,  it  is  nece»- 
sary  that  a  certain  organic  understanding  (so  to  speak)  shall  ex« 
isl  between  the  several  parts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in 
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concert,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  life.  For  instance,  in  the 
human  body,  the  eyes  must  act  together ;  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
must  aid  those  of  the  limbs,  and  many  other  agreements  of  motion 
must  subsist  between  the  distant  parts  of  the  frame.  Then  again, 
the  body  has  not  only  to  perform  certain  primary  works,  by  which 
it  may  be  continued  in  being,  &c.  but  being  liable  to  injury,  and 
being  constantly  assailed  by  enemies  from  without  and  within,  it 
must  have  certain  signals  of  suffering,  and  arrangements  of  action, 
by  which  any  part  more  particuIaHy  attacked  may  receive  succor 
from  the  rest.  Again,  being  connected  together  by  extension  of 
tissues,  or  by  the  intervention  of  their  lamina  of  other  structures, 
by  blood  vessels  and  by  nerves,  morbid  conditions  of  one  part  are 
necessarily  propagated  to  others — all  this  concert  of  parts  whether 
physiological  or  pathological  is  called  sympathy — and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  peculiarities  of  organized 
structures.  In  many  instances  the  dependence  of  one  part  upon 
another  is  so  direct,  and  the  mode  of  communication  so  evident^ 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  process  of  sympathetic 
action  or  suffering  that  may  be  observed  between  them.  In  other 
cases  this  concert  of  parts  depends  upon  undiscovered  links  of 
union,  and  is  known  to  exist  only  upon  the  evidence  of  common 
observation. — Besides  this  sympathy  of  parts,  there  is  a  general 
interest  of  the  whole  organism  in  the  welfare  of  all  its  parts,  and 
severe  or  long  continued  suffering  in  any  one  however  relatively 
unimportant  will  commonly  create  a  general  disturbance  of  health, 
and  may  involve  the  whole  frame  in  serious  and  even  fatal  disorder. 

Although  in  many  cases  no  change  in  the  structure  of  morbidly 
sympathizing  parts  might  be  discovered  upon  autopsic  observation, 
yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  sympathy  of  this  kind  i» 
in  fact  a  transfer  or  propagation  of  actual  molecular  change — and 
every  physician  knows  that  a  disorder,  primarily  of  little  impor- 
tance may  prove  fatal  by  involving  vital  organs  in  a  sympathy  of 
disease. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  predicated  of  any  organ  that  its  suffer* 
ing  is  necessarily  unimportant  to  the  health  of  the  whole  system ; 
nnce  ea^erience  shows  that  the  danger  of  almost  all  disorders, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  sympathies  likely  to  be  established 
in  the  course  of  their  progress — and  the  importance  of  these  sym« 
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pathies  is  not  always  regulated  by  that  of  the  organ  originally 
involved. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  proceed  to  comment,  in 
that  brief  manner  which  the  nature  of  the  occasion  requires,  upon 
the  morbid  connexionaof  the  dental  structures  with  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  subject  naturally  resolves  itself  into  two  parts. 

1st  It  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  and  in  what  way 
the  particular  structures  in  question  are  influenced  by  the  disorders 
of  other  parts.  3d.  How  far  and  in  what  way  other  parts  are 
influenced  by  diseases  of  the  dental  arch  and  appendages. 

The  teeth,  are  afiected  by  all  the  disorders  that  interfere  extensive- 
ly with  the  complicated  process  of  assimilation— scrofula,  scotbutus, 
ftnd  indigestion,  from  whatever  dyspeptic  cause,  are  sure  to  produce 
more  or  less  disease  in  the  dental  apparatus.  The  first  of  these, 
scrofula,  being  often  inherited,  and  developing  its  mischievous 
aature  very  early  in  life,  influences  the  teeth  during  the  important 
process  of  formation  and  by  preventing  their  perfect  organization, 
renders  them  unable  to  resist  the  influences  of  morbific  causes* 
which,  otherwise,  might  not  be  sufiicient  to  cause  decay.  Unhap- 
pily this  terrible  disorder  is  most  commonly  inherited  and  is 
generally  incurable — nevertheless  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
the  rapidly  fatal  encroachments  of  scrofula  upon  vital  organs,  by 
the  prompt  and  persevering  use  of  hygienic  means.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely,  however  that  any  remedies  of  this  kind  can  improve 
the  feeble  organization  of  the  teeth,  and  therefore  the  skill  of  the 
dentist  in  these  cases  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  agents 
capable  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  these  organs,  and  to  the 
mechanical  repair  of  damage,  already  done. 

Scorbutus  or  Scurvy, — ^This  extraordinary  aflTection,  the  pa- 
thology of  which  is  not  well  understood,  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  and  perhaps  to  consist  in  such  a  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood  as  renders  it  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  any  part  of  the 
body.  While  every  tissue  and  organ  gives  signs  of  sufiering,  the 
gums  especially,  become  swollen,  livid,  soft  and  spongy.  They 
are  liable  to  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch,  sometimes  become  deeply 
ulcerated  and  not  unfrequently  the  teeth  drop  out. 

The  causes  of  scurvy  are  such  as  seldom  operate  upon  other 
4        V.4 
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subjects  than  seamen  or  prisoners.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the 
scourge  of  navies,  but  now,  owing  to  the  provision  made  against 
it,  it  rarely  produces  much  destruction  of  life.  The  treatment  of 
this  disease  can  hardly  be  considered  proper  to  dental  surgery. 

Dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  expresses  only  the  mal-performance 
of  an  act  which  is  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  various 
organs.  Therefore,  as  failure  of  function  in  any  one  will  interrupt 
the  healthy  performance  of  the  great  common  object,  dyspepsia 
must  be  a  general  term  comprising  several  disorders.  Being 
immediately  connected  with  the  digesting  apparatus,  and  in  fact 
forming  an  important  part  of  that  great  and  complicated  system 
by  which  aliment  is  received  and  prepared  for  assimilation,  the 
dental  apparatus  can  hardly  escape  injury  when  the  other  organs 
of  this  system  are  involved  in  suffering.  Indeed  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  the  seat  of 
digestion,  and  in  the  mouth  is  continually  pouring  out  important 
fluids  from  its  surface  and  glands,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  dental  arch  as  to  unite  it  in  close  sympathy  with  the  more 
important  organs  of  alimentation — a  healthy  state  of  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  will  be  healthy,  when 
the  functions  of  the  intestinal  membrane  are  disturbed.  Every 
dentist  must  know  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  save  the 
teeth  from  caries,  unless  the  patient  can  be  saved  from  dyspepsia. 

Syphilis  also,  by  vitiating  the  general  glandular  and  secretory 
systems,  produces  such  a  state  of  fluids  as  may  rapidly  destroy 
the  teeth. 

Rickets  very  much  delays  dentition,  and  the  teeth  when  pro- 
truded are  liable  to  rapid  decay. 

The  enamel  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  often  craggy  and  worm- 
eaten  (in  appearance)  showing  its  imperfect  formation,  though 
sufliciently  hard.  The  fang  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
has  been  found  somewhat  softer  than  natural. 

Febrile  diseases,  especially  the  exanthemala,  influence  the  per- 
fection of  dentition.  Measles  very  often  leaves  evidences  of  its 
visit  upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  in  the  pitted  appearance  which 
they  present.    As  fever  is  always  attended  with  vitiation  of  the 
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secretioDs  of  the  mouth,  we  may  readily  perceive  how  any  pro* 
tracted  disease  of  this  kind  may  injure  the  teeth. 

All  serious  diseases  of  the  antrum,  must  involve  the  dental 
arch — inflammation  may  be  propagated,  nutrition  impeded,  caries 
communicaled»  and  the  arch  actually  brolien  up  in  the  course  of 
those  often  fatal  diseases  which  have  their  seat  in  this  important 
cavity.  The  surgeon  dentist  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  disorders  and  morbid  growths  which  may  be  developed 
in  the  antrum.  Early  detection  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  cure, 
and  nonejs  so  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
bidden  mischief  as  the  dentist.  .  The  first  symptoms  of  disorder 
are  often  felt  in  the  teeth,  and  unless  the  dentist  who  may  be 
consulted  is  able  to  point  out  the  .true  nature  of  the  evil,  delay 
may  be  occasioned,  and  delay  may  be  fatal. 

Mercurial  salivation  (ptyalism)  has  often  caused  extensive 
devastation  in  the  dental  arch.  Mercury,  like  every  other  gift 
of  God,  has  been  shamefully  abused,  and  serious  and  even  fatal 
injaries  have  resulted  from  the  reckless  administration  of  this  most 
useful  medicine.  Unhappily,  the  occurrence  of  such  calamitous 
accidents  has  induced  such  general  and  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  mercurial  medicines,  that  vastly  more  injury 
has  been  suffered  by  society  by  improperly  withholding,  than  by 
the  most  reckless  abuse  of  them.  The  feeling  against  mercury 
has  been  the  common  hobby  horse  of  charlatans,  and  of  unprinci- 
pled physicians,  aud  it  needs  no  little  firmness  to  enable  a  prac- 
ticien  to  deal  honestly  with  his  patients  in  the  use  of  this  drug. 
From  the  fact  that  salivation  is  injurious  to  the  teeth,  dentists 
have  been  led  to  comment  severely  on  the  use  of  calomel,  and 
they  have  done  much  to  spread  abroad  terrible  notions  of  the 
evils  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  this  and  other  mercurial 
preparations.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  seen  evidences  of 
mercurial  devastation  in  every  form  of  disorder  and  variety  of 
decay,  presented  to  their  observation,  and  to  such,  calomel  is  the 
one  thing  dreadful  to^all  who  live  to  eat,  and  eat  to  live. 

I  am  well  aware  that  salivation,  especially  if  profuse,  must  be 
destructive  to  the  teeth,  and  fortunately  it  is  at  length  understood 
that  ptyalism  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
all  the  benefit  of  mercury.    Salivation  is  an  accident  always  to 
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be  dreaded,  and  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  yet  even  at  the  risk  of 
it,  mercurial  remedies  are  often  indispensable ;  inasmuch  as  life 
is  more  important  than  teeth. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  mercury  in  inju- 
rious to  the  teeth,  when  salivation  is  not  induced.  Yet  very  often 
caries  of  these  organs  is  most  unjustly  attributed  to  it.  People 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  confound  the  post  hoc,  with  the  propter 
hoc,  and  dentists  are  as  liable  as  other  men  to  fall  into  this  error. 
A  patient  who  has  escaped  a  severe  attack  of  fever  finds  his  teeth 
rapidly  decaying.  In  great  alarm  he  applies  to  the  dentist,  the 
latter  examines  the  mouth,  and  asks  his  patient  if  he  has  been 
taking  calomel — he  replies  that  he  has,  and  then  the  man  of 
science,  as  at  least  he  oughtto.be,  breaks  forth  into  a  stereotyped 
and  entertaining  diatribe  against  mercury  as  the  origin  of  all  the 
evil?  And  why,  might  it  not  be  just  as  properly  attributed  to  the 
magnesia  or  tartar  emetic  the  patient  had  taken? — The  fever 
itself  was  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  resulting  evil,  why  then 
transfer  the  blame  to  the  remedy  by  which  that  fever  was  sub- 
dued, and  throw  implied  and  perhaps  ruinous  censure  upon  the 
physician  whose  judicious  use  of  this  very  drug  has  perhaps 
saved  the  patient's  life. 

Until  I  have  other  information  than  I  now  possess  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  proper  employment  of  mercury  is  injurious,  and 
while  I  reprobate  its  abuse,  and  would  consider  the  physician  un- 
pardonable, who  would  be  careless  or  reckless  in  the  use  of  a 
medicine  capable  of  doing  so  much  harm,  I  cannot  but  regard 
that  man  as  the  author  of  greater  evil,  who,  by  silly  declamation 
against  an  important  remedy,  fetters  the  physician  in  his  contest 
with  the  most  formidable  disorders. 

Having  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  several  forms  of  disease  which 
more  or  less  afiect  the  teelh,  we  will  now,  with  equal  brevity, 
enumerate  some  of  the  evils  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body  by  disorders  of  these  organs. 

And  first  we  may  remark  that  the  teeth  like  other  organs  may 
propagate  disease  to  adjacent  tissues,  or  may,  by  becoming  fo- 
reign bodies,  produce  disorder  in  neighbouring  parts.  By  a  wise 
and  beautiful  provision  of  Providence,  parts  which  cease  to  be 
useful  are  thrown  oflf  from  the  body  by  the  action  of  adjacent 
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parts.  The  dead  portion  becomes  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  loss  of 
vitality,  aa  irritant  to  the  very  surfaces  with  which  when  in  its 
normal  condition  it  was  placed  in  comfortable  contact  It  is 
evident  that  this  irritation  will  be  prolonged  in  proportion  to  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  foreign  body  is  removed*  and  as  tho 
teeth  require  great  length  of  time  for  their  removal,  the  irritation 
produced  by  these  when  in  condition  to  irritate,  must  be  long 
continued. 

Disease  may  be  propagated  too  from  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
fangs  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  and  thus  the  teeth 
may  become  the  first  cause  of  a  series  of  morbid  events,  ending 
perhap  in  fatal  consequences.  In  the  same  way  disease  may  be 
communicated  from  one  tooth  to  another. 

The  irritation  produced  by  the  teeth  may  produce  local  or 
general  disorder. 

The  local  consequences  may  be  either  immediate,  such  as  w« 
have  just  described,  or  they  may  be  produced  at  points  more  or 
less  distant. 

Among  the  first  the  most  common  is  inflammation  and  abscess 
in  the  gums,  and  cellular  tissue  between  the  gum  and  cheek,  next 
to  these  perhaps  are  some  morbid  condition  often  undiscovered,  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum.  Among  the  second  class  of 
local  consequences  we  notice  neuralgic  affections  of  various  parts 
of  the  face. 

It  is  very  important  that  painful  affections  of  the  nerves  of  the 
face  should  be  traced  to  their  true  origin.  Most  cases  of  neuralgia 
that  occur  in  these  parts  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  dental 
irritation,  but  upon  constitutional  causes,  which  require  genera^ 
remedies.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  intermitting  neural- 
gias, originating  from  marsh  poison,  or  symptomatic  nervous 
affections,  dependent  upon  general  atonic  conditions. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  (l^ntist  be  able  to  discriminate 
these  disorders  well ;  so  that  he  may  act  with  judgment,  either 
in  removing  teeth  or  saving  them,  as  they  may  or  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  evil.  Dyspeptic  conditions  may  also  arise  from  disor- 
dered teeth,  as  dental  disorder  may  arise  from  dyspepsia.  Sym- 
pathies cannot  be  one  sided,  and  as  the  teeth  suffer  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach,  so  the  stomach  will  suffer  from  disordered  teeth* 
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When  extensively  diseased  the  teeth  and  gums  pour  out  putrid 
matters  which  poison  the  saliva  and  unfit  it  for  its  purpose  in 
digestion.  Moreover  the  teeth  are  not  able  to  masticate  the  food 
and  it  is  sent  into  the  stomach  unprepared  for  being  acted  on  by 
the  solvent  fluids*  Besides,  nothing  is  more  sure  to  disorder  the 
stomach  than  long  continued  pain,  and  when  the  teeth  are  a  mass 
of  disease,  the  patient  is  rarely  exempt  from  suffering. 

I  have  known  dyspepsia  and  general  ill  health,  amounting  to 
entire  disqualification  for  the  business  of  life,  to  depend  upon  ca- 
rious teethf  and  to  be  removed  by  treatment  addressed  to  these 
organs. 

The  process  of  digestion  requires  a  concentration  of  nervous 
energy,  and  cannot  be  properly  performed  if  pain,  calls  off  the 
nervous  attention  to  another  part.  Therefore,  for  this  reason  as 
well  as  for  others,  pain  is,  of  itself,  a  serious  evil  to  health,  and 
wherever  located,  if  long  continued  it  will  destroy  it. 

If  the  teeth  were  otherwise  unimportant,  as  organs  capable  of 
suffering  much  and  long  continued  pain,  they  would  be  well 
worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  skilful  surgeons. 

But  the  teeth  may  originate  general  disorder.  This  may  be 
effected  as  the  consequence  of  the  local  disturbances,  above  allud- 
ed to,  becoming  of  sufficient  importance  to  involve  the  entire 
economy.  Symptomatic  fever  may  be  set  up  as  the  result  of 
local  imflammation,  or  general  functional  debility  may  evince  the 
imperfection  of  digestion.  The  nervous  centres  are  also,  under 
certain  circumstances,  so  fearfully  impressed  by  dental  irritation 
as  to  convulse  the  remotest  fibres  of  the  frame,  and  even  to  over- 
whelm the  powers  of  life. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  extensive  and  often  fatal  con- 
sequences do  not  result  from  diseased  but  from  healthy  states  of 
the  dental  system.  The  regular  growth  of  the  teeth  is  frequently 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences. 

The  well  known  evils  of  first  dentition,  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  simple  fact,  that,  this  process  causes  prolonged  suffering. 
The  pain  is  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  though  certainly 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  which  accom- 
pany the  evolution  of  these  teeth,  forms  a  very  necessary  part  of 
the  array  of  circumstances  which  unite  to  produce  such  formi- 
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dabie  results.  The  very  first  symptom  of  severe  dentition  is 
found  in  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  alvine  discharges,  resulting 
from  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal — extended  perhaps  to  all  the 
secreting  organs  connected  with  it.  This  fact  points  out  the 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  its  prolongation  into  the  intestines.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  become  most  seriously  interest* 
ed ;  fearful  convulsions  attest  the  universal  sympathy  of  the  frame, 
and  not  unfrequently  death  results  from  the  apparently  trifling 
irritation  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  single  tooth  upon  its  gums. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  the  simple  inference  which  I  would  draw 
from  the  facts  I  have  so  rapidly  stated  is,  that  as  the  teeth  are 
important  parts  of  the  body ;  and  as  the  body  is  a  unit — knit  to- 
gether by  the  closest  ties,  pervaded  by  one  system  of  blood-ves- 
sels and  nerves,  and  directed  in  the  performance  of  its  functions 
by  an  essential  law  of  sympathy ;  as  diseases  of  other  organs 
affect  the  teeth,  and  conversely,  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  affect 
other  organs — therefore^  the  treatment  of  the  teeth  is  properly  a 
branch  of  medicine,  and  none  can  be  supposed  to  be  qualified  for 
it  who  are  not  acquainted  at  least  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  medical  science. 
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ARTICLE   III. 


Dissertation  on  Dental  Caries.  Read  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Dental  Surgeons,  at  its  fourth  Annual  Meeting ;  Balti- 
more, July  20th,   1843.    By  A.  Westcott,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Fsw  interrogatories  are  more  frequently  put  to  the  dental  prac- 
titioner, than  those  pertaining  to  dental  caries — and  few,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  are  more  frequently,  either  evaded,  or  so  indefinitely 
answered.  Were  the  interest  upon  this  subject,  among  the  pro- 
fession, at  all  commensurate  wiAi  its  importance,  and  the  general 
solicitude  upon  it,  correct  information  would  have  been  more 
generally  diffused,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  present  amount 
of  suffering  from  its  consequences  averted. 

That  erroneous  views  are  entertained,  even  by  members  of  the 
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profession,  upon  this  point,  is  fully  proven  by  the  fact  that,  men  of 
unquestionable  talents  and  a<iquirements,  are  to  be  found  advo- 
cating the  most  discordant  views  relative  to  the  pathology  of  this 
disease.  ' 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  are  taught  from  high  authority,  that 
the  teeth  are,  like  the  soft  parts,  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of 
disease  and  health,  in  common  with  the  general  system,  and  that 
dental  caries  arise  chiefly  from  constitutional  causes,  we  are  led 
by  another,  whose  authority  is  equally  deserving  our  respect,  to 
discard  almost  wholly  such  causes,  and  to  adopt  the  belief,  that 
after  the  teeth  are  fully  formed,  we  are  to  attribute  their  decay 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  external  agents.  Theories 
are  in  many  instances  of  very  little  practical  utility,  or  from  many 
of  them,  no  rules  are  deducible,  having  a  practicable  bearing  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  man.  For  example,  it  is  of  little  mo* 
ment,  other  than  a  gratification  purely  mental,  whether  we  explain 
combustion  by  supposing  that  during  the  process,  phlogiston  is 
given  off,  or  oxygen  added  to  the  combustible ;  or  again  whether 
we  account  for  calorification  on  the  supposition  that  it  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  or,  at  the  extremities  of  the  blood-vessels,  at  the  sys- 
temic capillary — or,  whether  we  recognize  a  double  or  single 
agency,  in  explaining  electric  phenomena,  or  whether  we  regard 
chlorine  as  a  simple  or  compound  substance.  In  short,  many 
ingenious  theories  are  framed  in  the  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence, which  but  for  the  facts  and  genius  elicited,  in  the  necessary 
investigation,  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  But  while  this  is 
true  of  many,  most  theories  pertaining  to  medicine  or  surgery, 
deserve  our  most  careful  attention  and  scrutiny  ;  as  on  them  are 
frequently  based  rules  of  practice  of  the  utmost  importance.  In. 
deed,  we  may  as  well  look  for  pure  waters  from  a  corrupt  foun- 
tain, as  for  correct  practice  in  any  department  of  medicine  or 
surgery,  where  false  views  are  entertained  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  disease.  Else  why  was  the  Broussain  patient  suffered  to  die 
without  a  laxative,  while  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  his  theory,  that  post-mortem  examinations  exhi- 
bited the  bowels  distended  with  the  most  acrid  and  corroding 
materials  7  Simply  because  the  Broussain  theory  admitted  of  but 
one  **fous  et  origo^^  of  fever,  viz.  irritation,  or  inflammation  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  stolmach — hence  this  viscus  must  not  be 
irrUated  with  a  purgative — the  alternative  being,  to  leave  in  con- 
tact with,  and  subject  the  bowels  to  the  constant  impression  of, 
these  acrid  materials,  till  either  nature  or  her  step-mother  death, 
felieved  the  patient  from  his  sufferings.  If  error  in  theory  could 
induce  such  gross  error  in  fractice^  with  so  great  a  man  as  Brous- 
sais,  who  has  long  and  deservedly  been  regarded  one  of  the  greater 
lights  of  his  profession,  how  carefully  ought  we  to  scan  any  theory 
before  adopting  it,  especially  where  its  practical  tendencies  are 
deleterious,  who  can  boast,  perhaps,  of  a  less  elevated  genius  and 
profound  research,  than  that  possessed  by  this  great  and  enlight- 
ened pathologist. 

The  same  remark  relative  tp  theories  upon  the  general  practice 
of  surgery  and  medicine,  will  apply  to  denial  surgery,  modified 
only  by  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences,  naturally  following 
the  adoption  of  a  true  or  false  theory. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  this  sentiment  while  we  examine 
some  of  the  grounds  taken  in  support  of  the  opposing  theories,  to 
account  for  dental  caries. 

Of  a  subject  requiring  volumes  to  do  it  justice^  it  is  not  my 
purpose,  of  course,  to  take  an  extensive  view  in  a  short  essay,  but 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  general  cause  of  caries,  after  the 
teeth  have  received  a  definite  constitution  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  opposing  theories,  the  ode  referring  this 
disease  mainly  to  constitutional  causes,  and  the  other  to  the  action 
of  external  agents. 

That  this  disease  is  far  the  most  destructive  of  any  to  which 
the  teeth  are  subject,  will  be  admitted  by  every  practical  dentistt 
and  that  the  prevenXive^  as  also  to  some  extent  the  curative  treat- 
ment, will  be  directed  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  of  the 
coKse,  is  a  supposition  predicted  by  xommon  sense,  and  verified 
by  every  day's  experience. 

How  frequently  when  urging  the  necessity  of  greater  cleanli- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  to  our  patients,  are  we  met  with  an 
'*0b  I  'tis  of  no  use  to  take  pains  with  my  teeth — my  constitution 
is  so  bad,  or  I  have  taken  so  much  calomel." 

Now  to  reason  that  when  one  has  a  cold,  he  has  a  cold  in  his 
teeth,  or  in  rheumatism,  the  teeth  partake  of  the  disease,  or  that 
5        V.4 
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they  share  the  morbid  impressions  made  upon  the  system  by  the 
small-pox,  or  in  short  every  other  malady  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  is 
but  to  contend, 

»,  1st.  That  a  diseased  system  is  necessarily  attended  by  a  diseased 
set  of  teeth — and  as  it  is  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  they  pos* 
sess  no  intrinsic  restorative  powers,  it  must  follow — 

2dly.  That  the  teeth  of  an  individual,  at  any  given  age,  are 
labouring  under  the  combined  effects  of  all  the  diseases  with  which 
he  has  been  afflicted  up  to  this  period. 

Again,  if  caries  depends  directly  upon  disease  of  the  general 
system,  it  is  equally  fair  to  conclude,  that  those  persons  who  have 
inherited  good  constitutions,  and  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health,  must  have  good  teeth. 

Before  proceeding  more  minutely  to  analyze  the  grounds  of  this 
doctrine,  I  shall  lay  down  a  few  principles,  the  inUh  of  which  is, 
I  believe,  generally  admitted. 

1st.  The  soft  parts  of  the  system,  possessing  a  free  circulation, 
are  more  subject  to  attacks  of  inflammation  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  body,  and  also  possess  the  greatest  restorative  powers—* 
these  though  frequently  attacked  with  infli^mmation,  are  seldom 
destroyed  by  gangrene. 

2d.  The  bones  of  the  general  system,  are  more/ee%  endowed 
with  circulation,  are  less  subject  to  inflammatory  action,  and  are 
less  capable  of  restoring  themselves  from  such  attacks. 

Sd.  The  bony  portion  of  the  teeth  is  still  more  feebly  endowed 
with  vitality,  and  is  proportionably  less  subject  to  inflammation* 
and  has  no  intrinsic  restorative  powers. 

4th.  The  enamel  is  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  vital 
energies,  and  is  of  course,  destitute  of  the  power  of  .self  resto- 
ration. 

If  the  above  principles  are  correctly  stated,  and  caries  to  any 
considerable  extent  depends  upon  constitutional  causes,  it  must 
follow,  that  while  nature  has  in  relation  to  every  other  organ  of 
the  body,  with  almost  a  lavish  hand,  provided  not  only  against 
attacks,  but  also  for  restoration,  she  has  left  the  teethf  so  essential 
in  giving  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  face,  and  in  fitting  man  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  which  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  has  spread 
so  bountifully  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,— organs  calculated  to 
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enhance  nol  only  his  comfort,  but  necessary  for  the  mainl^ance 
of  health,  organs  moreover,  when  diseased,  that  subject  him  to  the 
most  excruciating  torture,  to  which  his  frame  is  susceptible — these 
ahe  has  left  to  destructive  decay,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
c(  the  sufierer  to  avert. 

Nor  indeed^  are  the  services  of  the  dentist,  much  less  circum* 
scribed.  Though  he  may  offer  a  paUiaiive,  perhaps  a  remedy f 
he  cannot,  a  cure. 

The  hope  of  affecting  a  cure,  without  removing  the  cause^ 
which  iflt  be  constitutiona],  is  beyond  his  province,  would  be  as 
idle,  as  the  attempt,  by  stopping  the  crater,  to  extinguish  the  in«> 
temal  fire  of  the  volcano. 

This  must  have  been  so  regarded  by  Mr.  Koecker  and  others^ 
who  advocate  internal  causes  of  caries ;  for  while  they  have  de- 
voted pages  to  the  formation  and  description  of  internal  caries^ 
they  have  not  given  a  paragraph  relative  to  any  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  exigency.  Were  not  the  reason  as  above 
stated  so  obvious,  we  should  be  led  to  wonder,  that  while  Mr.  K. 
assures  us  that  "it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  oM 
morbtfie  influences,  which  affect  the  general  health,  must  naturaUy^ 
more  or  less  affect  the  teeth,  and  that  constitutional  diseases  gene* 
rally,  (and  especially  those  of  an  acute  character,)  must  produce 
morbid  action  of  some  kind  in  the  teeth,"  he  does  not  even  hint 
at  any  constitutional  treatment  either  preventive  or  curative. 

But  before  bringing  any  charge  against  nature  for  withholding 
her  protecting  care  over  organs,  in  the  construction  of  which  she 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains,  or  adopting  a  theory  so  mischiev- 
ous in  its  practical  tendencies ;  let  us  see  if  there  are  not  good 
reasons  for  suspecting  its  truth. 

On  the  supposition  then,  that  dental  caries  frequently  arises 
from  constitutional  causes,  I  would  inquire  why  we  would  not 
look  for,  even  more  frequently^  cases  of  disease  in  the' other  bones 
i>f  the  system  ? 

For  if  caries  is  ever  internal,  it  must  be  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion of  ihe  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  as  it  cannot  be  acted  upon 
by  external  corrosive  agents,  and  as  they  are  by  their  compact- 
ness of  structure,  less  susceptible  to  inflammatory  action,  than  the 
bones  of  the  system,  of  the  attacks  of  etrt^r,  from  constitutional 
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causes,  those  of  the  bones  ought  to  be  many  fold  the  most  frequent. 
That  eases  of  inflammation  of  the  bones,  often  escape  observation, 
is  hardly  supposable,  inasnnich  as  they  are  almost  uniformly 
accompanied  by  intense,  deep-seated  pains.  It  is  indeed  a  ques- 
tionable point,  whether  ostetis  ever  terminate  in  resolution — and 
without  admitting  this  supposition,  the  symptoms  are  always 
strongly  marked.  Now  the  number  of  cases  of  diseased  bones, 
compared  with  the  frequency  of  dental  cafies,  would  not  be  a 
drop  of  the  bucket,  whereas  if  this  theory  be  true,  by  every  known 
law  of  the  system,  they  ought  by  far,  to  out  number  them.  That 
it  is  fair  to  compare  the  bones  of  the  system  with  the  teeth,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  organization  they  are  similar,  and  in 
composition  very  nearly  the  same — the  principal  difference  being 
the  superior  compactness  of  structure  of  the  bones  of  the  teeth» 
a  fact  materially  favoring  the  supposition  that  they  would  be  far 
less  influenced  by  constitutional  causes.  But  if  it  be  objected  that 
each  has  a  structure  and  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  unfair  to  make  the  one  a  representative  of  the  other,  it  may 
be  answered ;  that  the  bone  of  the  teeth  themselves  bebw  the 
crown,  which  is  identical  both  in  composition  and  organization, 
are  never  accused  of  internal  caries, — nor  indeed  of  any  other, 
unless  the  gum  naturally  protecting  it,  has  been  wasted,  exposing 
it  to  the  action  of  external  agents.  Now  I  would  ask  what  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  portion,  being  exempt  from  gene- 
ral disease,  while  the  bony  portion  of  the  croum,  as  is  contended 
by  Fox,  Bell,  Koecker  and  others,  partakes  of  every  general 
morbific  agent. 

Can  we  then  from  the  organization  of  the  teeth,  or  from  any 
known  law  of  the  animal  economy  predict  a  priori  that  internal 
caries  is  of  common  occurrence.  Nay,  on  the  other  hand  are 
we  not  constrained  by  such  considerations  to  regard  it,  if  it  ever 
occurs  as  exceedingly  rare  I 

From  my  early  reading  upon  dental  surgery,  I  adopted  very 
naturally  the  faith  of  my  authors,  and  became  a  firm  advocate 
of  constitutional  caries ;  nor  was  it  till  after  several  years  close 
attention  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  that  I  was  led  to  abandon 
it  altogether. 

My  present  opinion  is,  that  after  the  teeth  are  fully  formed,  in- 
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teriiai  caries,  properly  speaking,  never  occurs;  nor  can  I  find 
any  good  reason  for  supposing,  after  this  period,  that  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  action  of  external  agents,  is  materially  enhanced. 

I  have  often  met  with  cases  of  what  might  perhaps  be  termed 
with  propriety  deep  seated  caries,  and  when  the  opening  externally 
was  so  slight  as  to  require  the  closest  fibservation  to  detect  it ; 
but  never  an  instance,  where  the  aperture  was  not  sufficient  to 
give  ingress  to  fluids  which  might  act  upon  the  bone  of  the  tooth. 
The  enamel  being  crystalline  and  of  a  structure  differing  from 
that  of  the  tooth,  is  very  liable  either  by  mechanical  violence,  or 
the  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  to  which  it  is  often  exposed 
to  be  cracked,  so  as  to  be  pervious  to  corroding  agents.  This 
effect  from  the  causes  alluded  to  cannot  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  any  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully  ex* 
amining  the  teeth. 

So  common  indeed  is  it  for  the  enamel  to  be  thus  checked ,  that 
I  have  seldom  examined  a  set  of  teeth,  with  a  view  to  the  fact 
which  did  not  exhibit  them  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  teeth. 
The  cases  where  the  bony  structure  of  the  teeth  most  frequently, 
suffers  from  the  penetration  through  these  nearly  invisible  fissures, 
and  which  are  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  internal  caries, 
occur  on  the  lower  molars  on  the  outer  side  directly  under  the 
central  vertical  depression  in  the  tooth.*  On  sawing  in  two  these 
teeth  horizontally  near  the  centre  of  the  crown,  we  generally 
find  the  enamel  covering  this  depression  much  thinner  than  upon 
the  two  convex  surfaces,  upon  either  side  of  this  point,  rendering 
it  more  Uabte  to  fracture,  than  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  tooth. 
This  situation  it  may  be  observed  also,  is  most  favorable  to  re- 
ceive the  constant  effects  of  any  irritating  fluid,  which  may 
chance  to  be  in  the  mouth.  Caries  in  this  situation  is  frequently 
first  detected  by  a  dark  bluish  appearance  under  the  enamel,  often 
requiring  the  closest  observation  to  see  the  fissure  which  gave 

*  The  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  often  so  cracked  by  mechanical  violence^  and 
eiffMcially  on  their  sides,  which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  organs  one  against  another,  as  to  be  penetrated  by  the  secre>- 
tions  of  the  mouth;  but  the  fissures  within  the  indentations  upon  their 
grinding  surfaces  and  in  their  sides,  are  in  nearly  every  instance  the  result 
of  the  imperfect  formation  of  this  outer  covering. — ^Balt.  Ed. 
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rise  to  it.  This  description  of  apparent  internal  caries,  while  it 
i^ies  particularly  to  the  lower  moiares  is  by  no  means  confined 
lo  tbem.  We  find  then,  no  difficuhy  in  satisfactorily  accountitq^ 
fior  the  direct  application  of  those  substances  to  the  bony  structure 
of  the  tooth  which  are  known  to  act  opon  it,  giving  rise  to  caries. 

With  this  brief  notice  relative  to  the  liabilities  of  the  bony  por* 
lion  of  the  teeth  to  receive  the  direct  action  of  external  agents, 
we  will  next  examine  the  effects,  upon  both  the  bone  and  enamel 
of  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  substances  which  are  liable  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  In  order  to  secure  greater  accuracy 
rriative  to  the  supposed  effects  of  certain  substances,  I  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments,  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  I 
prepared  a  water  bath  kept  constantly  at  98^  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  regulated  by  a  thermometer.  In  these  were  placed  vials  con- 
taining the  substances  to  be  tested.  In  each  of  these  was  placed 
a  human  tooth,  care  bemg  taken  to  select  those  of  as  similar 
organization  as  possible,  and  whose  enamel  was  perfect* 

This  list  included  about  an  hundred  articles — ^those  most  com<- 
raonly  used  as  food,  condiments  and  medicfhe.  They  were  care- 
fidly  examined  every  forty -eight  hours,  either  by  myself  or  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  young  gentleman  fully  competent  to 
judge  of  the  progress,  and  the  effect  carefully  noted.  The  result 
of  only  a  few  of  these  will  be  alluded  to  in  this  essay,  reserving  a 
full  report  of  them  for  a  future  article. 

If  these  experiments  are  calculated  to  give  us  a  true  notion  of 
the  action  of  various  substances  upon  Hoing  teeth,  they  furnish 
ikMich  important  information,  which  1  have  been  hitherto  unable  to 
obtain.  That  they  do  so  in  respect  to  their  action  upon  the 
enamel,  can  hardly  be  doubted  when  we  consider  that  this  struc^ 
tore  is  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  vital  powers,  and  is  hence 
subject  to  the  same  effect  from  chemical  action,  whether  covering 
dead  or  living  teeth. 

And  this  is  far  the  most  important  question  to  settle,  as  when 
this  natural  protection  is  destroyed,  the  teeth  are  always  soon 
ruined.* 

•  We  presume  Dr.  W.  has  reference  to  those  cases  where  its  destruction 
is  the  result  of  caries  and  no  means  used  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  of 
the  disease,  as  it  is  well  kaown  to  every  dental  practitioner  that  teeth  often 
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In  respect  to  the  action  of  these  substances  upon  the  living  bane 
of  the  teeth,  it  roust  be  confessed,  there  are  many  modifying  oir^ 
cumstances»  such  as  original  difierence  in  organization,  differenae 
of  the  age  of  the  subject,  and  other  oiroumstances  connected  with 
vitality,  which  would  vary  the  action  of  these  chemical  agent% 
yet  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  tooth  is  capa^ 
ble  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  counteraeting  the  affinities  of  the 
substances  established  by  these  experiments  in  respect  to  dead 
bone. 

But  w&  need  not  rely  solely  upon  this  negative  evidence,-  to 
believe  the  bony  portion  of  living  teeth  very  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  chemical  agents.  In  many,  and  perhaps  we  may  say, 
in  most  instances  of  caries  in  teeth,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
cavity  till  the  carious  portion  be  excavated,  and  what  becomes 
such  on  being  cleaned,  was  filled  with  a  substance  resembling 
cork,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 'animal  matter  of  the  tooth> 
the  earthy  portion  having  been  taken  up  by  the  action  of  acids, 
which  by  the  by  must  be  regarded  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only 
substance  effecting  the  teeth  by  chemical  affinity. 

Now  what  is  the  succession  of  steps  in  this  destructive  process  7 
Do  these  substances  first  produce  inflammation  and  death  of  the 
bone,  and  ikem  chemical  affinity  step  in  to  complete  the  procesa 
by  acting  upon  its  earthy  matter  ?  or  rather  does  not  the  process 
essentially  consist  in  the  acids  attack  upon  the  earthy  portion  i  or 
it  not  an  add  capable  of  affecting  this  interstitial  decomposition, 
dBaGoompanied  by  inflammation  1 

If  in  the  cases  supposed,  the  acid  is  neither  the  direct  agent  of 
mflaramation,  nor  is  capable  of  taking  up  the  earthy  matter  of 
the  bone  wttbout  inflammation,  why  is  it  that  we  may  prediet 
with  certainty,  that  those  acids  whose  affinity  for  lime  is  greater 
than  the  acids  united  with  this  base  in  the  teeth,  will  readily  des*. 
troy  them  T  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  by  closely  observing  the 
phenomena  of  caries,  that  acids  not  only  give  rise  to  inflammation 
of  tiie  bone  by  their  direct  attack  on,  or  affinity  for  its  lime,  but 
that  this  action  was  not  unfrequently  unattended  by  inflammation. 

remain  healthy  and  sound  dirough  life^  afler  the  removal  of  considerable 
portions  of  their  enamel,  as  for  example^  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
been  filed  for  the  removal  of  caries  which  had  attacked  their  iatefalaofftoes. 

Balt.  Ed. 
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The  former  occurring  in  highly  organized  teeth,  and  the  latter 
result  in  those  teeth  whose  vital  powers  were  constitutionally 
feeble.  If  these  observations  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  to  a 
very  great  extent  experiments  thus  conducted,  furnish  us  with 
definite  information  in  respect  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sub- 
stances tested  upon  living  teeth.  It  is  proper  to  observe  however 
that  any  given  substance  by  being  mixed  with  the  saliva  in  its 
different  states,  and  with  other  substances  will  have  its  action 
modified,  though  not  destroyed,  unless  it  be  neutralized  by  one 
having  for  it  a  chemical  affinity.  Not  only  so,  but  the  strength 
of  such  affinity  must  be  greater  than  either  ingredient  of  the  com- 
pound formed  for  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  teeth.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  tartaric  acid  in  the  mouth  were  met  by  potash, 
the  action  which  it  would  otherwise  have  upon  the  teeth  might 
be  supposed  to  be  suspended  by  its  affinity  for  the  potash.  But 
even  if  these  two  ingredients  to  unite  by  simple  affinity  and  as 
the  result  tartrate  of  potash  fully  formed,  yet  the  effect  upon  the 
teeth  would  be  the  same  in  the  end,  for  tartaric  acid  has  a  strong- 
er affinity  for  the  lime  of  the  teeth,  than  for  potash,  hence  by 
elective  affinity  it  would  leave  its  base,  and  produce  its  legitimate 
effect  upon  the  teeth.  This  accounts  for  the  well  known  fact  that 
cream  of  tartar  whitens  the  teeth,  and  the  less  known  fact  that  it 
destroys  them. 

The  idea  then,  that  any  substance  which  of  itself  is  calculated 
to  decompose  the  teeth,  is  rendered  harmless  by  being  mixed  with 
many  others,  is^  not  only  false,  but  exceedingly  mischievous  in  its 
consequences.  Believing  then  that  the  result  of  these  experiments 
furnishes  us  with  information  which  is  of  practical  utility,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  summary  of  them,  which  may  be  embodied  in  the 
following  propositions. 

1st.  Both  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  act  readily  upon  the 
bone  and  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

2d.  Alkalies  do  not  act  upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth;  the 
caustic  potash,  will  readily  destroy  the  bone  by  uniting  with  its 
animal  matter. 

3d.  Salts  whose  acids  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  lime  of 
the  tooth  than  for  the  basis  with  which  they  are  combined,  are 
decomposed,  the  acids  acting  upon  the  tooth. 
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4tb.  Vegetable  substances  have  no  eflfect  upon  the  teeth  till 
after  fermentation  takes  place,  but  all  of  them  capable  of  acetic 
fermentation  act  readily  after  this  acid  is  formed* 

5th.  Animal  substances  even  while  in  a  state  of  confined  po^ 
(refaction,  act  very  tardily  if  at  all  upon  either  the  bone  or  enamel. 
On  examining  the  teeth  subjected  to  such  influence,  the  20th  day 
of  the  experiment,  no  visible  phenomena  were  presented,  except  a 
slight  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  a  greenish  slimy  matter,  some- 
what resembling  the  green  tartar,  often  found  upon  teeth  in  the 
mouth. 

To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  deleterious  agents  to  which 
the  teeth  are  exposed,  and  their  consequent  liability  to  be  aflfected 
by  tbem^  we  will  notice  the  effect  produced  by  a  few  of  the  indi- 
vidual substances,  which  are  more  or  less  liable  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  teeth. 

Acetic  and  cetric  acids,  so  corroded  the  enamel  in  forty-eight 
hours,  that  much  of  it  was  easily  removed  with  the  finger  nail. 

Acetic  acid  or  common  vinegar,  is  not  only  in  common  use  as 
a  condiment,  but  is  formed  in  the  mouth  whenever  substances 
liable  to  fermentation  are  suflTered  to  remain  about  the  teeth  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Citric  acid  or  lemon  juice,  though  less  frequently  brought  in 
contact  with  the  teeth,  acts  upon  them  still  more  readily. 

Mallic  acid  or  the  acid  of  apples,  in  its  concentrated  state  also 
acts  promptly  upon  the  teeth. 

Muriatic,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  though  largely  diluted, 
soon  decompose  the  teeth— these  are  in  common  use  as  tonics. 

Sulphuric  and  nitric  ethers  have  a  similar  deleterious  eflfect, 
as  also  spirits  of  nitre— these  are  common  difiusable  stimulants  in 
sickness. 

The  acids  of  some  of  the  salts  also  corrode  the  teeth. 

Super  tartrate  of  potash  as  example,  destroyed  the  enamel  very 
readily — this  article  is  frequently  used  to  form  an  acidulated 
beverage. 

Raisins  so  corroded  the  enamel  in  twenty-four  hours  that  its 
surface  presented  the  appearance  and  was  of  the  consistency  of 
chalk, — why  7 

Sugar  had  no  effect  till  after  acetous  acid  was  formed,  but 
6        V.4 
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then  the  effect  was  the  same  as  from  this  acided  when  directly 
applied. 

This  slight  sketch  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  exposure 
of  the  teeth  to  external  destructive  agents. 

I  have  not  included  in  this  catalogue  the  septic  acid,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  be  freely  generated  in  certain  diseased  states 
of  the  gums,  and  which  according  to  his  observations  is  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  health  of  the  teeth.  Now  the  acid  so  fre- 
quently formed  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  bad  digestion,  and 
which  is  frequently  thrown  into  the  mouth  in  connection  with 
half  digested  food^  in  the  effort  to  relieve  the  stomach  from  pain- 
ful tension. 

Judging  from  the  effects  of  this  latter  acid  upon  the  throat  and 
mouth,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  would  act  destructively  upon 
the  teeth.  It  is  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  that  rapid  destruction  of  the  teeth  which  is  so  often  observed 
in  pregnancy,  but  which  Mr.  Koecker  ascribes  to  a  peculiar 
irritable  state  of  the  system. 

I  shall  conclude  this  list  of  teeth  destroyers  by  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  acid  state  of  the  saliva  in  certain  diseases  as  given  by  M. 
Donna,  of  Paris,  and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Medico 
Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  1,  for  1836. 

Endorsed  as  this  authority  is  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  has  the  highest 
claims  to  our  respect. 

M.  Donna  assumes  that  the  saliva  in  its  normal  state  is  uni- 
formly alkaline. 

This  conclusion  as  shown  by  his  quotations,  is  corroborated  by 
several  other  distinguished  physiologists. 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach  indicated  by  an  acid 
state  of  the  saliva,  is  irritation  or  inflammation  of  its  mucous 
membrane,  and  as  he  contends,  this  condition  of  the  stomach 
uniformly  induces,  or  is  accompanied  by  acidity  of  the  saliva. 
Besides  giving  the  result  of  his  laborious  experiments,  in  arriving 
at  these  conclusions  he  has  narrated  a  large  number  of  cases 
illustrative  of  the  corresponding  change  from  acidity  to  alkalinity 
as  the  patient  recovered  from  the  disease.  In  many  cases  he 
describes  the  effect  of  the  saliva  upon  letmus  paper  as  prompt  as 
would  be  made  by  strong  vinegar.    If  these  observations  are 
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correct,  while  they  shew  us  the  beautiful  provisions  of  nature,  in 
making  the  normal  state  of  the  saliva  alkaline,  thus  constituting  it 
in  respect  to  the  teeth,  not  only  harmless,  but  an  efficient  protec- 
tion against  the  acids  so  liable  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  or 
generated  about  them,  it  points  most  clearly  to  the  treatment  best 
calculated  to  counteract  their  effects. 

From  this  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  external  destructive 
agents  which  may  singly  or  in  combination  act  upon  the  teeth,  we 
are  led  to  wonder,  not  that  we  have  so  much  disease  from  so  few 
causes,  but  that  we  have  so  little  from  so  many  causes. 


^^^^^^t^^^^*^^^^^0^f^^^^0^0^^^^^^^^^^m 


ARTICLE   IV. 


A  remedy  far  the  painful  affection  produced  from,  cutting  the  lower 
dens  sapientia  or  wisdom  tooth,  ^c.  Read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  at  its  fourth  Annual  Meeting ; 
Baltimore,  July  20th,  1843.    By  J.  S.  Gunnel,  M.  D. 

Ha  VINO  seen  several  cases  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  gums 
and  the  other  soft  parts  surrounding  the  under  wisdom  teeth  or 
dens  sapientia,  at  the  time  of  cutting  those  teeth ;  soon  after  I 
commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry  (about  1820,  and  having  also 
been  a  great  sufferer  in  that  way  myself  previously  to  my  study- 
ing medicine,)  I  was  led  to  seek  a  remedy  for  that  painful  affection ; 
this  inflammation  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  extreme 
pain  at  the  junction  of  the  jaws,  and  so  much  swelling  and  sore- 
ness of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  (and  extending  to  the  throat) 
that  the  patient  is  hardly  able  to  open  the  mouth*  so  as  to  give 
the  physician  an  opportunity  of  even  seeing  the  parts  affected. 

In  such  extreme  cases  I  have  used  the  depleting  remedies  both 
general  and  local  with  good  effect;  but  my  object  at  present  is  to 
show  how  to  prevent  such  cases  or  their  recurrence,  by  pointing 
out  their  causes  and  applying  the  remedy  in  time. 

The  cause  of  this  painful  affection  when  in  its  extreme  cases, 
arises  generally  from  the  upper  wisdom  topth  having  cut  through 
the  gum  first  (before  the  under  wisdom  tooth  of  the  same  side) 
and  passing  so  low  down  as  to  rest  on  the  lower  gum,  before  the 
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under  wisdom  tooth  begins  to  cut  through  the  gum ;  the  upper 
wisdom  tooth  in  some  cases  being  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of 
ao  inch  lower  (or  longer)  at  its  cutting  (or  grinding)  point  than 
the  molares  that  is  next  to  it ;  now  it  will  be  readily  perceived, 
that  the  first  move  of  the  lower  wisdom  tooth  to  cut  through  the 
gum  (or  any  food  or  other  substance  pressing  thereon  or  the 
cheek  or  soft  parts  folding  over  or  between  the  teeth)  will  pro- 
duce irritation  and  inflammation  which  is  aggravated  by  pressing 
the  jaws  together,  and  when  the  soft  surrounding  parts  are  once 
swelled  they  will  frequently  press  forward  over  the  jaws  or  tooth, 
so  as  to  be  pressed  on  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  thus  continually 
irritating  the  inflamed  parts. 

In  some  cases  I  have  cut  ofl'the  whole  of  the  gum  covering  the 
top  of  the  under  tooth,  with  great  advantage ;  but  occasionally 
the  tooth  is  so  very  far  back,  that  the  flesh  back  of  the  tooth  and 
at  the  side,  will  press  over  the  under  tooth,  and  still  continue  to 
be  pressed  upon  or  mashed,  when  the  jaw  closes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce great  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  extending  to 
the  throat,  and  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  great  stifiness  of 
the  joint  of  the  jaw.  In  all  such  cases  as  above,  the  upper  wis- 
dom tooth  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  cure 
will  soon  be  completed  and  the  recurrence  ever  after  prevented, 
and  the  under  tooth  be  freed  from  difliiculty  in  arriving  at  its 
proper  situation. 

The  above  plan  of  cure  I  would  recommend  with  great  con- 
fidence, as  I  have  seen  a  number  of  persons  that  had  been 
occasionally  sufferers  for  years,  from  the  above  afiection,  though 
they  had  been  attended  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  and  den- 
tists in  this  country,  and  some  in  Europe,  one  gentleman  an 
European  told  me  that  his  case  had  cost  two  hundred  dollars  in 
physician's  fees,  and  a  loss  of  business  of  at  least  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  case  as  well  as  others  was^readily  cured  by  extracting 
the  upper  wisdom  tooth,  and  the  use  of  some  mild  astringent  and 
mucilaginous  wash  for  the  inflamed  parts.  In  those  cases  the 
upper  wisdom  teeth  are  located  so  very  far  back  as  not  to  be 
considered  a  loss  from  extraction. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

Gmtrilnitums  to  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry.    By  W.  H. 
Elliot,  Member  of  the  AmericaD  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

No.  2. 

ON   EXTRACTING  THE   TEETH. 

This  important  operation,  at  once  the  most  simple,  the  most 
difficult,  yet  the  most  common,  performed  alike  by  the  accom- 
plished surgeon  and  the  veriest  quack,  alternately  baffling  the 
efforts  of  the  one  and  yielding  to  those  of  the  other,  is  too  often 
regarded  with  indifference,  or  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  even  in  the  present  age,  either  for  the  lack  of  suitable 
instruments,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  there  exists, 
with  some  members  of  the  profession,  a  strong  aversion  to  it ;  for 
we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  proof  that  their  patients  are  sent 
away  with  a  miserable  palliative,  or  a  mere  apology  for  a  remedy, 
when  a  single  well  directed  effort  would  have  rid  them  of  a  pain- 
ful disease.  He  who  is  so  weak  as  to  shrink  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  operation  when  the  welfare  of  bis  patient  demands 
it,  is  unfit  to  do  it  when  it  becomes  precursory  to  others  more 
lucrative  yet  less  difficult ;  for  in  the  most  simple  cases  it  requires 
the  nicest  skill  and  judgment,  that  he  may  give  the  patient  the 
slightest  possible  pain,  and  that  no  avoidable  injury  be  done  to 
the  surrounding  parts. 

Where  then  shall  we  look  for  a  remedy  7  It  can  only  be  found 
in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
dental  organs,  and  in  a  multiplication  of  the  simplest  yet  most 
effectual  means,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  use  of  them. 
The  operator  should  have  entire  confidence  in  himself  and  in  bis 
instruments,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  use  them  without  hesitation, 
let  the  condition  of  the  tooth  be  what  it  may.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  will  do  credit  to  himself  and  honour  to  the 
profession. 

There  is  no  operation  in  dental  surgery  that  secures  to  the 
practitioner  more  effectually  the  full  confidence  of  the  patient,, 
than  the  successful  removal  of  a  troublesome  tooth. 
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There  arc  few  among  us  who  are  not  aware  that  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  extract  a  large  number  of  decayed  teeth  or 
stumps,  if  the  patient  suffer  the  loss  even  of  the  most  trivial  by 
gentle  means,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  no  further  opposition  to  his 
wishes ;  his  gentlemanly  deportment,  his  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  his  patient,  the  delicate  touch  of  the  instrument,  the  ease  with 
which  he  seems  to  perform  the  operation,  and,  finally,  the  suc- 
cessful removal  of  the  tooth,  with  less  than  anticipated  pain  to 
the  patient,  all  conspire  to  raise  his  fortitude  to  a  confident  degree, 
which  places  him  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

In  the  following  remarks,  I  only  wish  to  be  understood  as 
giving  my  own  views,  and  not  that  the  particular  instruments 
and  methods  which  I  recommend  are  the  only  correct  ones. 

The  Key. — Although  I  seldom  use  the  key  myself,  and  never 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  tooth  has  not  sufficient  strength 
on  both  sides  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  forceps,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  method  of 
applying  that  instrument. 

I  would  say,  as  a  general  thing,  that  all  teeth  should  be  turned 
towards  the  tongue ;  but  this  is  sometimes  impracticable.  If  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tooth  be  too  much  weakened  to  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  hook,  or  if  the  space  between  it  and  the  adjoining 
teeth  be  too  narrow  to  allow  its  passage  into  the  mouth,  the  other 
method  may  be  adopted.  The  strength  and  position  of  the  tooth, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  parts,  should,  before 
any  particular  method  be  decided  upon,  be  well  considered.  This 
the  operator  must  learn  to  do,  if  possible,  at  a  single  glance,  lest 
a  close  and  protracted  examination  alarm  the  patient. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  fulcrum  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  outer  gum.  In  the  first* place,  the  external  gum  being  less 
often  brought  in  contact  with  food  or  other  foreign  substances 
taken  into  the  mouth,  even  when  free  from  inflammation,  is  more 
highly  sensitive  ta  the  touch  of  the  instrument. 

Secondly. — The  internal  alveolar  plate  of  the  lower  jaw  par- 
ticularly, being  thinner  and  consequently  more  elastic,  will  allow 
the  tooth  sufficient  lateral  motion  to  destroy  its  attachment  on  the 
opposite  side,  before  the  tooth  begins  to  rise  from  the  socket,  and 
on  that  account  it  does  not  require  half  the  vertical  force  to  finish 
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the  operation  that  it  would  if  the  inner  plate  were  stiff  and  un- 
yielding, for  in  that  case  the  whole  periosteum  must  of  necessity 
be  torn  asunder  at  the  same  instant.  This  remark  applies  more 
forcibly  to  the  molares. 

And  lastly,  the  form  especially  of  the  lower  teeth  is  more 
favourable  to  their  internal  exit. 

One  great  reason  why  writers  have  generally  recommended 
the  application  of  the  fulcrum  to  the  outside  of  the  lower  jaw,  is, 
because  of  its  liability  to  slip  when  applied  upon  an  internal  gum 
which  recedes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  persist  in  the  use  of  the  key 
on  all  occasions,  I  will  mention  a  slight  improvement  that  I  have 
made  which  secures  the  instrument  effectually  against  the  accident 
of  slipping  from  its  first  position.  This  is  the  application  of  a 
second  hook,  to  Dr.  Parmly's  improved  key,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  used  with  any  degree  of  safety.  The  improvement  in 
question,  is  a  broad  thin  hook  fitted  to  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
having  upon  it  a  round  screw  shank,  which  passes  through  the 
head  of  the  pivot,  upon  which  the  fulcrum  turns.  This  hook 
when  in  use  may  hang  upon  the  adjoining  or  second  tooth  remov- 
ed on  either  side  of  the  one  to  be  extracted.  By  means  of  the 
screw  on  the  shank,  the  fulcrum  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as 
occasion  may  require,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both  teeth  on 
either  side,  the  hook  may  be  drawn  down  by  the  same  means,  so 
as  to  rest  firmly  on  the  gum.  This  hook,  instead  of  making  the 
instrument  more  difiicult  of  application,  assists  the  operator  very 
much  in  placing  and  holding  it  in  a  proper  position  until  the  first 
book  be  adjusted. 

The  fulcrum  should  not,  as  has  been  recommended,  be  fixed 
upon  a  line  with  the  edge  of  the  gum,  but  rather  be  placed  with 
so  much  of  its  face  upon  the  gum,  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  tooth.  When  it  does  come  in  contact  with  the  tooth, 
the  instrument  at  once  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  power  to  ele- 
vate.   It  does  so  equally  with  or  without  the  second  hook. 

That  the  advantage  of  having  the  fulcrum  held  firmly  in  its 
place  is  very  great,  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that  I  have  never  in  a 
single  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  fractured  the  alveolus  in  the 
slightest  degree,  when  the  second  hook  had  been  used ;  indeed  it 
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would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  away  that  portion  of  the 
alveolus  which  is  firmly  held  down  by  the  fulcrum. 

The  even  and  firm  basis  offered  to  the  fulcrum  by  the  internal 
gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  needs  no  argument  to  establish  its  claim  of 
superiority  to  that  of  the  external. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Shepherd  in  his  opinion  that  he  who 
has  the  ability  to  use  the  key  successfully,  ought  not  to  change  it 
for  any  other  instrument ;  nor  with  Dr.  Thackston,  that  the  key 
should  be  abandoned  entirely.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  his' letter^ 
proves  clearly  enough  that  the  fulcrum  must  rest  upon  the  gum, 
in  his  supposed  case,  but  unfortunately  for  his  argument  against 
the  key,  he  stopped  short  of  telling  us  how  that  operation  might 
be  performed  with  the  forceps. 

There  is  among  several  instruments  that  I  have  invented  and 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  teeth,  one  which  I  use 
with  perfect  success,  and  which  I  believe  deserving  of  some  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  combination  of  the  key  and  forceps ;  haviqg 
upon  it  the  beaks  of  forceps,  and  the  handle  of  a  common  key 
instrument ;  and  is  so  constructed  that  when  power  is  applied  to 
the  handle,  the  beaks  grasps  the  tooth  with  just  sufficient  force  U> 
prevent  them  from  slipping,  be  that  power  much  or  little.  The 
position  of  the  handle  of  this  instrument  is  always  such  that  the 
operator  is  able  to  use  his  whole  force  upon  it  without  the  least 
inconvenience.  Its  lateral  force  is  equal  to  that  of  the  key,  and 
its  vertical,  equals  that  of  the  forceps. 

The  Forceps. — The  next  instrument  that  seems  to  claim  our 
attention  is  the  forceps. 

The  first  object  to  be  secured  after  fitting  accurately  the  beaks 
of  the  forceps  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, is  to  bend  the  handles  into  such  a  form  that  during  the 
operation,  the  operator's  hand,  arm  and  chest,  may  be  in  that 
position  in  which  he  can  exert  his  utmost  strength  if  occasioD 
require  without  the  least  awkwardness  or  inconvenience. 

In  the  removal  of  all  teeth  with  the  exception  of  those  having 
roots  that  admit  of  a  rotary  movement,  the  instrument  should 
have  two  lateral  motions,  first  inward  and  then  outward,  and  that 

*  Journal,  page  185,  vol.  1st. 
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with  an  effort  so  determined,  that  were  its  attachment  twice  as 
strong  as  it  usually  is,  the  operation  would  be  performed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  length  of  time.  These  motions  should  not  be 
made  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  operator  from  observing  with 
precision  the  result  of  each  effort  to  loosen  the  tooth,  or  cause 
him  to  forget  that  it  is  always  liable  to  crush  under  the  pressure 
of  the  forceps.  In  case  one  side  of  a  tooth  be  very  much  weak- 
ened by  decay,  the  instrument  should  have  but  one  lateral  motion, 
and  that  towards  the  weaker  side. 

The  vertical  force  should  always  commence  with  the  lateral, 
and  increase  until  the  tooth  leaves  the  jaw;  if  on  the  contrary  the 
tooth  be  carried  from  side  to  side  befoVe  the  vertical  force  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  all  that  pain  which  is  occasioned  by  forcing  one  prong 
into  the  jaw,  is  unnecessary,  for  although  the  periosteum  may  be 
partially  crushed,  its  attachment  to  the  jaw  is  not  the  less  strong. 

The  strongest  of  all  forms  that  forceps  possibly  can  take  is  that 
of  the  hawkVbill,  therefore  just  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
this  form,  they  may  be  made  lighter  and  stronger,  it  is  on  that 
account  for  extracting  the  lower  molares  that  I  prefer  the  forceps 
as  improved  by  Dr.  Flagg  to  those  recommended  by  Mr.  Snell. 
Besides,  the  position  of  the  hand  while  operating  with  Flagg's 
forceps  is  much  more  natural.  For  extracting  the  lower  dentes 
sapientiae  and  bicuspides,  I  use  the  same  form  of  instrument  with 
the  exception  that  the  beaks  of  those  for  drawing  the  posterior 
teeth  have  a  Httle  more  curvature,  and  those  for  the  anterior  a 
little  less. 

In  removing  teeth  from  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
operator's  first  finger  and  thumb  should  be  next  to  the  joints  of 
the  instrument,  but  in  drawing  them  from  the  left  side,  the  little 
finger  should  be  next  to  the  joints. 

Whether  operating  upon  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  jaw,  the 
position  of  the  operator  should  be  the  same,  that  is,  with  the  head 
of  ti)e  patient  resting  against  his  left  breast,  and  supported  in  its 
position  by  his  left  arm,  the  chin  being  secured  by  his  left  hand. 

For  extracting  the  molares,  dentes  sapientis  and  bicuspides 
from  the  upper  jaw,  I  use  instruments  differing  in  their  form  from 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  use  by  others.     This  difference  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  instruments  recommended  by  Mr.  Sncll,  a 
7         V.4 
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bend  beiween  the  handles  and  joints,  exactly  opposite  to  that 
between  the  joints  and  beaks,  so  that  those  for  drawing  the  denies 
sapientise,  present  two  angles  of  about  forty-five  degrees  each, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  joints ;  those  intended  for  the  molares 
are  bent  to  angles  of  about  thirty-five  degrees,  and  those  for 
bicuspides  to  angles  of  about  twenty-five. 

Owing  to  the  handles  and  beaks  being  bent  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  instrument  is  as  well  balanced,  as  if  it  had  no  angles 
whatever  in  it.  A  line  drawn  from  the  points  of  the  beaks  to  the 
extremity  of  the  handles,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  joint. 
This  form  of  instrument  enables  the  operator  to  extract  a  dens 
sapientiffi  with  the  same  facility  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  it 
were  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth. 

As  the  force  is  applied  longitudinally  with  the  handles,  one  of 
them  should  be  bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  to  prevent  the  hand 
from  slipping. 

The  Screw. — The  screw  when  properly  made  and  skilfully 
managed^  is  of  all  instruments  the  least  productive  of  pain. 

Every  dentist  should  supply  himself  with  screws  of  different 
sizes,  each  screw  being  accompanied  with  a  tap  and  drill.  The 
tap  and  screw  should,  like  the  drill,  be  a  separate  piece  from  the 
rest  of  the  instrument,  so  that  others  differing  in  size  and  length, 
may  be  put  into  the  same  handle.  The  threads  should  be  fine, 
and  formed  like  those  of  a  common  wood-screw,  thin  and  sharp 
with  a  broad  and  deep  space  between  them. 

The  screw  and  tap  should  be  made  exactly  alike,  with  the 
exception  that  the  tap  should  have  deep  longitudinal  grooves  filed 
upon  it.  These  grooves  should  be  cut  deeper  than  the  threads  so 
that  the  tap  may  serve  as  a  broach,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cuts 
the  thread  in  the  root. 

The  results  of  numerous  experiments  upon  the  screw,  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  its  success,  almost  entirely  depends  upon  its 
form,  and  upon  the  form  of  the  hole  in  the  root  into  which  the 
screw  is  inserted. 

The  form  of  the  screw  should  be  slightly  tapering,  equal  to  an 
angle  of  five  degrees;  when  made  to  taper  more,  it  requires  too 
much  force  to  give  the  screw  a  hold  upon  the  tooth ;  when  made 
to  taper  less,  the  tap  cannot  be  withdrawn,  without  doing  more 
or  less  injury  to  the  thread  which  it  has  cut  in  the  root. 
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The  hole  in  the  fang  should  have  the  same  diameter  ¥7ithin  as 
at  its  orifice,  leaving  it  to  the  tap  to  give  it  the  proper  form  to 
receive  the  screw. 

For  the  roots  of  posterior  teeth,  the  drilling  instrument  should 
have  upon  it  an  universal  joint,  with  a  support  to  hold  it  at  any 
required  angle.  For  tapping  and  extracting  such  stumps,  the 
instruments  into  which  the  taps  and  screws  are  placed  for  use, 
should  like  the  drilling  instrument,  have  an  universal  joint  upon 
it,  of  sufficient  strength  to  raise  the  fang  from  the  jaw,  it  should 
also  have  a  movable  fulcrum  so  arranged,  as  to  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  teeth.  This  fulcrum  of  course 
cannot  be  used  in  the  absence  of  the  joint,  nor  is  it  required,  except 
when  the  position  of  the  tooth  makes  the  joint  equally  necessary. 

The  teeth  upon  which  the  fulcrum  rests,  should  always  be  pro- 
tected by  a  slip  of  soft  pine  wood. 

I  sometimes  extract  the  root  of  the  upper  front  teeth  by  strik- 
ing them  out  at  a  single  blow.  For  this  purpose  I  attach  to  the 
screw  a  rod  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  made  of  steel  wire, 
upon  which  I  place  a  leaden  weight  of  about  three  pounds,  then 
when  the  screw  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  root,  I  slide  the  weight 
against  a  button  on  the  end  of  the  rod,  with  sufficient  force  to 
efiect  the  object. 

I  have  been  positively  assured  by  persons  for  whom  I  have 
drawn  teeth  in  this  manner,  that  the  operation  gave  them  no  pain 
whatever.* 

*  The  writer  thinks  that  his  first  cuticle  has  not  been  fairly  treated  in  the 
appended  note. 

In  regard  to  the  originality  of  his  views  as  to  the  form  the  cavity  should 
take,  par  preference,  "smaller  within  than  a^  the  orifice,"  he  believes  he 
stands  unsupported  by  a  single  previous  writer. 

The  annotator  says — ''there  are  few  dentists,  who  have  much  experience, 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  cavity  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  size  at  the  orifice  as  at  the  bottom,"  and  refers  to  Bell  and  Harris, 
also  Parmly's  introductory  address,  in  No.  1,  vol.  iii. 

What  the  writer  contends  is,  that  to  him  belongs  the  novelty  of  making  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  the  cavities  of  a  shape  exaetHy  revened  of  those  re- 
commended by  most  of  the  best  and  later  writers  on  operations  on  the  teeth, 
and  subjoins  extracts  bearing  him  out  from  the  writers  quoted  by  the  anno- 
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tator.*  By  reference  to  which  it  will  be  seen  by  erery  unprejudiced  eye, 
that  those  dentis'ts  of  experience  do  not,  as  is  misstated  by  the  annotator, 
make  the  cavities  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  size  at  the  orifice  as  at  the 
bottom ;"  but  recommend  them  to  be  larger  as  stated  by  the  writer. 

In  regard  to  the  opinions  of  ''dentists  who  have  much  experience,"  for 
them  he  entertains  a  becoming  respect ;  but  regarding  error  as  the  result  of 
"experientiafaUax"  and  believing  that  "experientia  staUorum  magistra,*'  he 
cannot  yield  up  a  tested  proof  nearly  because  it  conflicts  with  preconceived 
notions,  or  wars  against  prevalent  practices.  There  were  few  philosophers 
of  experience  before  the  days  of  Galileo,  but  what  regarded  the  earth  as  the 
centre  around  which  the  sun  revolved ;  yet  the  Copernican  system  has 
proved  the  only  true  one,  the  opinion  of  the  papal  court  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, nor  have  we  many  enlightened  dentists  at  the  present  time 
who  would  advocate  their  own  rude  mechanical  contrivances  of  sea-horse 
plates,  animal  teeth,  &c.  in  use  a  dozen  years  ago,  merely  because  they 
were  sanctioned  by  experience.  Such  a  praxis  of  reasoning  is  as  puerile  as 
illogical. 

In  his  numbers  the  writer  sball  advance  nothing  that  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  proof;  ond  whilst  he  invites  criticism,  he  asks  in  all  fairness,  that  it 
will  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  that  his  own  views  may  not  be 
misstated  and  the  writings  of  others  opposed  to  them  misquoted^  and  be 
made  to  say  what  they  have  not  charged  themselves  with  in  print. 

It  becomes  not  the  writer  to  speak  immodestly  of  his  own  experience  in 
dental  surgery,  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  say,  if  an  extensive  practice  can 
add  ought  to  his  knowledge,  he  is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  one.  His 
object  in  writing  these  numbers  is  not  so  much  to  extend  his  own  fame,  as 
to  make  known  in  liberality  and  good  feeling  towards  his  professional 
brethren,  what  he  deems  to  be  improvements  in  dental  practice,  and  the 
manufacture  of  instruments;  yet  he  may  be  indulged  in  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  improve  his  profession  without  subjecting  himself  to  unfair  state- 
ments of  his  views,  and  misapprehension  of  his  intentions. 

*"Tbe  cavity  to  be  filled  should  be  rather  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  if 
praetieabUy  should  be  made  rather  Iarg;er  within  than  at  its  external  orifice." — Bill,  142. 

'*The  bottom  of  the  cavity  should  always  be  a  little  larger  than  the  top,  or  at  leaet  as 
farg-e."— HAaaw,  157. 

**lt  is  eaential  in  aU  cases  that  the  cavity  which  receives  the  gold  should  be  made  larger 
within^  than  at  the  orifice  or  external  opening." — Parmly's  introductoiy  address,  No.  1, 
vol.  iii. 


The  injustice  of  which  Mr.  Elliot  complains  as  having  been  done  him  by 
the  author  of  the  note  to  his  former  communication,  in  the  expression  of  the 
belief  that  he  was  in  error  with  regard  to  **the  originality  of  his  views,  on 
the  best  form  the  cavity"  in  a  tooth,  preparatory  to  filling,  should  have,  we 
are  certain  was  not  intended.    The  writer  of  the  note  in  question,  says — 
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"There  are  few  dentists  who  have  much  experience,  who  aie  not  awaie  of 
the  necessity  of  makiqg  the  cavity  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  size  at  the 
orifice  as  at  the  bottom ;"  while  Mr.  E.  states,  "that  in,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  they  (the  cavity)  should  be  made  quite  as  large  in  circum- 
ference at  the  orifice,  as  at  any  other  part,  and  in  very  many  cases  larger." 
The  views  of  the  authors  referred  to  by  the  former,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
quotations  made  from  them  by  the  latter,  we  think,  sustains  the  opinion 
expressed  by  him  upon  the  subject.  The  only  material  difference  of  opinion 
then  between  the  writer  of  the  note  and  Mr.  E.  is,  that  the  latter  claim^  to 
be  the  first  to  have  recommended  that  the  cavity  in  a  tooth  to  be  filled, 
should  never  be  laiger  interiorily  than  it  is  at  the*opening,  and  that  in  very 
many  cases  it  should  not  be  as  large ;  while  the  former  contends  that  the 
majority  of  experienced  practitioners  would  have  the  orifice  and  bottom  of 
the  cavity  of  the  "same  or  nearly  of  the  same  size." 

As  to  the  supposable  advantage  for  which  Mr.  Elliot  contends,  of  having 
the  cavity  in  any  case  larger  at  the  opening  than  within,  we  differ  with  him 
in  opinion.  If  the  gold,  or  material  employed,  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
filling  the  tooth,  be  packed  with  no  other  instruments  than  the  commcNi 
round-pointed  pluggers,  it  could  be  more  thoroughly  done,  we  admit,  in  a 
cavity  thus  shaped,  than  in  one  as  laige  or  laiger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
orifice ;  but  if  properly  constructed  wedge-pointed  pluggers  be  used,  and 
tbey  are  the  only  instruments  by  which  a  filling  can  be  thoroughly  condens- 
ed, it  may  be  more  firmly  packed  in  a  cavity  as  large  or  even  a  little  larger 
within  than  at  the  opening,  than  in  one  of  a  reversed  shape,  for  the  plain 
and  simple  reason,  that  i^  the  latter  case,  the  pressure  employed  to  force  the 
foil  out  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  would  displace  it  from  the  tooth,  and 
thus  defeat  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished. — Bait.  Ed."] 


*^^^^^^^k^^^^^NA^^^^^^^^^\^^^^^^^h^«^ 


ARTICLE   VI. 


Alveolar  Exostosis.    By  S.  M.  Shephebd,  D.  D.  S.  of  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Mas.  IL  a  lady  residing  in  this  town,  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  whose  health  has  been  uniformly  good,  called  on  me 
about  three  months  ago,  saying  that  she  had  ''something  growing 
in  her  mouth,*'  which  gave  her  no  pain,  but  from  the  size  which 
it  had  attained,  was  a  considerable  annoyance.  Upon  examina- 
tion I  found  that  the  first  inferior  molar  tooth  of  the  right  side  had 
been  removed  by  decay,  and  there  was  a  growth  of  flesh  occu- 
pying the  entire  space.    This  flesh  had  risen  up  even  with  the 
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grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth^  and  I  suppose  would  have  been 
nnuch  higher  if  the  teeth  above  bad  not  met  upon  it  and  kept  it 
down.  It  had  also  spread  out  on  each  side  something  like  half 
an  inch,  so  that  the  outer  portion  gave  the  jaw  precisely  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  badly  swollen  gum  from  tooth-ache. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  had  been  in  progress  about  three 
years,  during  which  time  it  had  acquired  great  solidity.  Pressure 
upon  it  with  the  end  of  the  finger  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
child's  gum  over  a  molar  tooth  just  before  its  eruption.  Its  im« 
mediate  removal  was  determined  upon.  Owing  to  the  situation 
and  size  of  the  excrescence,  I  thought  it  best  to  divide  it  in  the 
centre,  and  upon  a  line  with  the  alveolar  ridge.  This  I  did  with 
a  common  gum-lancet  without  meeting  with  any  obstruction.  I 
then  attempted  to  cut  away  the  inner  portion,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise* the  instrument  after  passing  through  the  surface  met  a  firm 
resistance — so  that  it  required  a  con£derabIe  effort  with  a  strong 
blade  of  a  knife  to  divide  it  from  the  alveolus.  This  substance 
proved  to  be  a  new  growth  of  bone,  quite  cellular  in  its  structure, 
and  resembled  the  inner  portion  of  the  vertebra.  This  bone  grew 
up  from  each  edge  of  the  alveolus  in  two  distinct  portions — each  one 
being  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pea ;  ^ich  fact  I  ascertained 
by  removing  the  flesh  or  skin  from  one  of  them  which  I  preserv- 
ed in  alcohol.  After  removing  the  excrescence  I  searched  in 
vain  for  the  roots  of  the  tooth  which  I  suppose  produced  it ;  the 
entire  destruction  of  which  must  have  been  completed  previous 
to  the  excision. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  considerable  hemorrhage,  but 
was  not  attended  with  much  pain.  The  fleshy  portion  of  the  pro- 
tuberance being  perfectly  insensible^  By  this  simple  operation,  a 
perfect  cure  was  soon  effected. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Irregularity  of  the  Superior  Denture.    Treated  by  the  Jtmioa 

Editoa. 

The  patient  was  a  healthy,  well  grown  boy  of  15  years.  The 
position  of  his  teeth,  at  his  first  visit  to  me,  will  best  be  uiiderstood 
by  referring  lo  this  engraving. 


As  no  notes  were  taken  during  the  treatment,  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  time  required  for  each  step  of  the  cure.  I  saw  the  patient 
every  few  days,  and  made  the  applications  herein  described,  as 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  teeth  indicated  their  propriety^ 
On  the  7th  of  September,  I  extracted  both  the  first  superior  bicua- 
pides,  and  directed  the  patient  to  return  as  soon  as  th^  inflamma- 
tion  consequent  upon  this  operation  should  have  slightly  subsided. 
Having  met  with  an  accident,  he  did  not  return  for  several  weeks. 
At  the  next  visit,  1  passed  an  elastic  thread,  (made  of  sewing 
thread  and  gum.elastic,)  around  behind  the  first  molar  and  before 
the  cuspidatus  of  one  side;  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  were  then 
tied  tightly,  and  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  other  side  were 
treated  in  like  manner.  These  threads  were  several  times  renew- 
ed as  shorter  ones  became  necessary.  As  both  sides  were  treated 
alike  it  will  be  sufficient  to  particularize  the  treatment  of  but  one 
of  them.  Having  drawn  the  cuspidatus  about  one  line  back, 
thread  was  now  passed  between  the  bicuapis  and  first  molar; 
then  the  end  towards  the  cheek  was  passed  between  the  first  and 
second  molares;  this  gave  both  ends  toward  the  palate;  then 
both  ends  were  brought  forward  and  tied  tightly  before  tbe  cuspi- 
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datus,  thus  changing  the  direction  of  the  force  by  making  the 
bicuspis  serve  as  a  pulley.  But  this  pulley  would  serve  as  such 
but  a  short  time,  becoming,  itself,  loose  in  a  few  days.  I  then 
let  the  threads  of  both  sides  remain  to  keep  the  cuspidati'from 
returning  while  the  parts  adjacent  to  them  were  allowed  to  rest 
a  few  days  and  recover  from  some  slight  soreness,  and  directed 
the  treatment  to  the  incisores. 

A  slip  of  gum-elastic  was  placed  between  each  lateral  incisor 
and  its.  adjoining  central,  which  separated  the  teeth  at  these 
places  about  half  a  line.  A  stick  of  hickory  pivoting  was  then 
split  in  two,  and  cut  of  the  right  length  to  reach  from  the  depres- 
sion in  the  back  of  one  lateral  incisor  to  that  in  the  other.  This 
was  cut  away  toward  each  end  so  as  to  form  a  spring,  thickest 
in  the  middle,  where  a  non-elastic  thread  was'  tied  fast.  This 
spring  was  placed  against  the  backs  of  the  lateral  incisores  and 
held  there  by  the  patient  pressing  forcibly  against  its  middle, 
while  both  ends  of  the  thread  were  brought  forward  between  the 
central  incisores  and  tied  tightly  over  a  thin  stick  two  lines  long  of 
the  same  wood,  laid  across  the  space  between  the  centrals.  This 
carried  the  lateral  incisores  forward  and  outward,  while  it  slightly 
obtunded  the  angle  formed  by  the  centrals.  This  last  eflect  was 
sufficiently  produced  afterward  by  applying  a  like  spring,  in  like 
manner,  except  that  its  ends  rested  upon  the  backs  of  the  central 
incisores,  at  those  parts  nearest  to  the  laterals. 

A  like  spring  of  hickory  was  now  applied  to  bring  the  cuspidatus 
of  each  side  toward  the  palate,  by  having  one  end  rest  upon  the 
palatine  side  of  the  first  molar,  and  the  other  upon  the  back  of  the 
lateral  incisor.  This  brought  the  latter  to  its  place,  but  the  cus- 
pidatus was  still  a  little  too  prominent.  One  end  of  a  non-elastic 
thread  was  now  passed  between  one  lateral  incisor  and  its  adjoin- 
ing cuspidatus — through  to  the  front  between  this  lateral  and  its 
adjoining  central — across  the  front  of  both  centrals — through 
between  the  other  lateral  and  its  adjoining  central — through  to  the 
front  next  the  other  cuspidatus,  and  there  tied  across  the  front  of 
all  the  incisores,  moderately  tight,  to  the  other  end.  This  kept 
the  mcisores  from  change  of  position  while  the  elastic  thread 
was  agam  applied  to  the  cuspidati,  using  the  bicuspides  as  pulleys 
as  before.    This  brought  the  cuspidati  into  place,  and  the  teeth 
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were  theo  regular.  Non>eI&stic  threads  were  now  applied  to  the 
ciupidati,  in  ihesame  manDcr  as  those  they  superseded,  and  these 
and  the  one  upon  the  incisores  were  kept  upon  the  teeth  two  or 
three  weeks  and  then  removed.  After  a  week  or  two  one  of  the 
lateral  incisores  was  found  to  be  a  little  within  its  proper  place. 
A  tooth  immediately  under  it|  in  the  inferior  denture,  being  found 
to  be  also  within  its  proper  arch,  was  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
application  of  means  aimilar  to  those  detailed ;  and  being  held 
there  a  few  days  brought  the  upper  one  to  ita  proper  position  by 
pressure  upon  its  back.  Afler  a  few  days  wearing  the  thread 
upon  the  under  teeth,  it  was  removed  and  the  cure  wag  completedi 
as  represented  in  this  engraving : — the  treatment  having  lasted, 
(including  lost  time,)  some  four  or  five  months. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  no  metallic  bars,  frames, 
blocks,  hooks  or  springs,  in  fact,  no  metal  or  anything  of  like 
rigidity  was  used.  The  patient  attended  to  his  studies  and  other 
duties  as  be  would  have  done  without  the  treatment;  sufiering 
little  if  any  pain,  and  but  slight  inconvenience.  .  Probably  much 
leas  lime  would  have  been  required  for  the  operation,  but  for  the 
accident  which  delayed  it  at  the  commencement.  M. 

r-  lOcft,  1643. 


^oiitttanta. 


CURE  OP  ABSCESS  OF  THE  TOOTH. 

lb  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet :— SiR.^In  the  Lancet  of  Dec.  3,  1842,  page 
99,  you  published  an  article  upon  ''intra-dental  abscess^"  with  remarks  on 
the  "use  of  a  vent  in  the  stopping  of  decayed  teeth."  As  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  would  wish  to  correct  error  on  the  subject,  I  have  thought  that  a 
communication  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  prove  unacceptable. 
Your  valuable  publication  being  now  republished  here  by  one  of  our  most 
enterprising  firms,  that  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.  many  persons  in  America 
have  the  advantage  of  perusing  its  columns,  and  thus  the  above  article  came 
under  my  notice,  when  perceiving  at  once  the  palpable  mistake  that  it  con- 
tains, I  determined  to  explain  the  unsoundness  of  the  theory,  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  putting  in  practice  the  propositions  therein  named. 

Mr.  Saunders  (the  author  of  the  paper)  says,  that  when  the  internal 
cavity  of  a  tooth  is  suddenly  exposed  (the  nerve  and  its  membrane,  of  course, 
is  to  be  understood)  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  thin  layer  of  carious  bone 
which  protected  it,  by  ''injudiciously"  stopping  it,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration speedily  supervene.  He  afterwards  proposes,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  intra-dental  abscess,  to  plug  up  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  and 
drill  a  hole  through  the  ''stopping"  so  as  to  reach  into  the  cavitas  pulps, 
and  thus  form  "a  little  canal"  as  an  outlet  for  the  pus  secreted  therein,  as 
weU  as  for  the  tooth's  pent-up  nervous  irritability.  The  theory  is  ingenious, 
but  the  practice  unfortunately  does  not  preserve  the  tooth,  nor  will  protect 
its  owner  from  tooth-ache. 

Mr.  Ghrimes,  in  the  Lancet  of  Dec.  17,  1842,  satisfactorily  proves  the 
mechanical  uselessness  of  the  "little  canal,"  but  unfortunately  offers,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  a  proposition  which  is  worse 
than  useless,  namely^  that  of  drilling  a  hole  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
through  its  substance,  into  the  internal  cavity,  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  little  "canal  of  Saunders."  This  also  has  the  same  objection,  that  it 
will  not  prevent  or  arrest  the  decaying  of  the  tooth,  nor  prevent  its  aching, 
while,  in  addition,  it  would  allow  the  decay  to  undermine  the  stopping,  so 
that  perchance  the  patient  would  one  day  discover  that  with  his  meal  he 
had  swallowed  the  crown  of  his  tooth,  leaving  the  "stump"  in  its  place.  It 
is  dangerous  to  the  tooth  to  meddle  with  its  neck  in  any  way.  Ample  proof 
of  this  fact  is  offered  in  the  serious  injury  done  to  sound  teeth,  where  clasps, 
wires,  or  ligatures  are  applied  around  their  necks  to  secure  artificial  teeth » 
the  baneful  practice  of  some  dentists.  The  neck  of  the  tooth,  externally,  is 
its  most  lender  and  vital  part. 
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Mr.  Saunders  candidly  admits  that  his  practice  does  not  effect  a  cure ;  nor 
did  he  attempt  it,  believing  it  to  be,  as  he  says,  "impossible,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  dental  surgery,"  to  arrest  the  suppurative  process  when  once 
established  "under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  situation."  With  all 
due  deference  to  Mr.  Saunders'  experience,  and  his  opinions  of  "the  present 
state  of  dental  surgery,"  I  beg  to  state  that  not  only  an  arrest,  but  also  a 
perfect  cure,  may  and  can  be  effected,  and  the  tooth  effectually  stopped,  and 
rendered^  useful  for  life.    The  following  formula. 

R  Ox.  arsen.  alb,  120th  gr. ; 
Pulv.  gall.  Jgr.; 
Opii,  gr.  ss ; 
made  into  a  paste,  and  applied  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  kept  there 
either  by  a  softened  piece  of  wax,  or  a  pledget  of  lint  saturated  with 
kreosote,  will  entirely  remove  it,  in  one  application.    All  that  is  necessary 
afterwards,  for  two  or  three  days,  is  to  apply  a  little  dry  sulphate  of  lime, 
introduced  into  the  tooth  to  absorb  the  little  corruption  left  there.   Tlie  tooth 
may  then  be  sponged  out  with  eau  de  Cologne,  and  filled  or  stopped,  either 
with  gold  foil  or  a  paste  composed  of  marmora  and  silica.    I  have  followed 
this  practice  for  fourteen  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  cases  within 
that  time  I  have  never  failed  to  eradicate  the  disease,  and  effect  a  perfect 
and  permanent  cure.    I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

New  York,  Feb.  25,  1843.  A.  C.  Castle,  M.  D.  Dentin. 

[L(mdon  Lancet. 


DENTAL  ABSCESS.-^FASTENING. 

To  the  £rfttor;— Sir,— I  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Castle,  of  New  York,  for  his 
account  of  the  treatment  that  he  recommends  for  the  cure  of  abscess  in  the 
tooth.  That  gentleman,  however,  should  have  remembered  that  I  did  not 
offer  my  method  as  a  cure,  but,  at  the  best,  only  as  a  palliative ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  my  stating  a  case  which  had  been  successful  for  about  two 
years,  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject,  however,  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  forward  a  cure,  I  would 
solicit  your  attention  to  another  point.  Mr.  Castle,  as  an  objection  to  my 
method,  remarks,  that  the  danger  of  meddling  with  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  in 
any  way,  is  amply  shown  by  "the  serious  injury  done  to  sound  teeth,  where 
clasps,  wires,  or  ligatures  are  applied  around  their  necks,  to  secure  artificial 
teeth,  the  baneful  practice  of  some  dentists."  Although  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  dental  profession  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion, still,  sir,  I  have  yet  to  learn  a  plan  by  which  artificial  teeth  can  be 
supplied  without  recourse  to  the  means  of  attaching  them  to  others,  when 
there  are  any  remaining,  (I  allude  to  the  generalUy  of  cases.)  That  such 
can  be  avoided  is  commonly  asserted  by  advertisers,  but  these  very  men,  in 
most  cases,  having  but  little  knowledge  of  their  profession,  eventually  use 
them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  teeth.    If  the  clasp  be  properly  adjusted 
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to  the^adjoining  teeth,  and  its  pressure  be  equally  applied  upon  that  pait  of 
the  suiiace  which  it  covers,  it  will  not  be  injurious.  This  assertion  of  Mr. 
Castle  90t  being  attributable  to  the  same  motive  as  our  London  pnfe$9ont 
and  Mr.  C.  having  shown  his  wish  to  disseminate  information,  he  would,  I 
am  sure,  confer  a  favour  upon  the  profession  generally,  if  he  favoured  us 
with  an  explanation  of  his  system  of  accomplishing  this  desideratum  in 
London  practice.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Qhrimes,  Dentiti, 
Baker  st.  March  29, 1843.  [LondoD  Lancet 


SUfkjfisiraphf* — ^The  Du&tin  Journal  (f  Medical  Seienee,  for  January  last, 
contains  an  account  of  three  cases,  in  which  the  operation  for  uniting  the 
cloven  soft  palate  was  performed  successfully.  The  operator  in  the  first 
case  was  Dr.  Cusack,  surgeon  to  Stevens'  Hospital,  in  the  two  others  Sir  P. 
Crampton.  Dr.  Cusack's  patient  was  a  medical  student,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  labouring  under  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  soft  palate.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  operation  he  was  directed  to  employ  measures  to  diminish 
the  irritability  of  the  fauces,  the  existence  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties,  and  in  the  removal  of  which  he  was  perfectly  successful. 

Dr.  Cusack  proceeded  as  follows ; — With  the  aid  of  a  simple  forceps  and 
curved  needles,  three  ligatures  were  passed  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  through  the  soft  palate,  the  lowest  being  at  the  base  of  the  uvula ;  a 
double-edged  knife  was  then  introduced  about  a  line  from  the  margin  of  the 
cleft,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle;  on  each  side  in 
succession,  the  incisions  being  terminated  above.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time,  during  which  the  patient  took  some  light  nourishment,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  were  approximated,  and  the  ligatures  tied  with  a  surgical  knot ; 
oae  of  them,  however,  having  been  cut,  as  it  was  suppose,  too  closely, 
unravelled,  and  was  replaced.  Some  slight  haemorrhage  followed,  with 
teazing  cough,  and  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  all  the  ligatures  had 
become  unravelled,  and  were,  of  necessity,  replaced  by  two  others  at  points 
more  remote  from  the  margins  of  the  fissure.  Tbey  were  each  secured  by 
a  simple  knot.  No  untoward  symptoms  occurred  afterwards,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  the  ligatures  were  cut,  the  palate  being  perfect,  the  only  remaining 
defect  being  a  bifid  uvula,  a  condition  commonly  met  with  in  persons  who 
articulate  with  perfect  distinctness. 

Sir  Philip  Crampton's  patients  were  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  a 
young  lady  aged  sixteen.  The  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases 
consisted,  first,  in  the  manner  of  securing  the  ligature ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
loanagement  of  the  patient  after  the  operation.  The  difiiculty  of  tjring  the 
second  knot  on  the  ligature,  without  suflTering  the  first  to  become  opened  by 
the  strong  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  efiected  by  the  muscles  of  the 
palate,  has  always  been  acknowledged.  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
efiectually  removed  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Maclean's ;  after 
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the  ligatures  liad  beea  passed  through  the  palate  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  fissure,  and  brought  out  at  the  mouth, 
their  ends  were  passed  through  a  small  perforated  metallic  bead,  such  as 
are  used  in  making  purses ;  the  bead  was  then  pushed  down  along  the 
ligatures,  closing  them  as  it  descended,  until  it  touched  the  approximated 
edges  of  the  wound ;  it  was  then  compressed  with  a  pair  of  strong,  blunt- 
pointed  forceps,  and  the  ligatures  were  thus  firmly  secured  without  a  knot 
at  the  required  degree  of  tension.  The  other  and  most  important  peculiarity 
in  the  treatment  consisted  in  allowing  the  patients  an  ample  supply  of  soft  food 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  treatment.  Boiled  bread  and  milk,  custard, 
soup,  and  jelly,  were  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  the  patients  were  not 
confined  to  their  beds.  Sir  Philip  Crampton  conceiving  that  the  total  privation 
of  all  nourishment  for  five  days,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Roux,  was  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  successful 
issue  of  the  operation,  as  it  must  cause  a  state  of  constitutional  disturbance 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  establishing  of  the  healthy  process  of  union  by 
the  first  intention,  in  proof  of  which  the  observations  of  Messrs*  Manoory 
and  Thore,  house-pupils  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where  Roux's  operations  were 
performed,  are  quoted ;  they  state  that  they  have  seen  delirium  and  severe 
nervous  derangement  follow  such  protracted  abstinence  from  food.^jppo0. 
Med,  Jour,  March  25, 1843. — ./fiii.  Jour,  if  Med.  Sdenees. 


EkngaUd  Uvula  and  Enlarged  Tofuib.— James  Yearsley,  Esq.  a  Lon- 
don surgeon,  somewhat  distinguished  for  his  researches  into  the  causes  of 
deafness,  has  produced  a  treatise  on  Elongated  Umdaand  Enlarged  Toneib, 
which  developes  some  important  views.  He  points  out  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  throat  and  ear,  says  the 
editor  of  the  London  Sun,  and  several  imperfections  of  the  voice  and  speech. 
Mr.  Yearsley  has  established  that  when  those  parts  are  in  a  state  of  active 
inflammation,  they  may  be  excised  with  safety  and  even  advantage,  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  haemorrhage.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  even  in  cases  where 
it  seems  to  be  hazardous  to  perform  the  operation,  not  to  hesitate  a  single 
moment,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  at  all  endangered  by  the  delay. 
Mr.  Yearsley  conceives  that  a  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  elongation  of  the  uvula,  give  rise  to  sjrmptoms  which  indicate  a 
pulmonary  consumption.  An  incessant  irritation  produced  by  an  elongated, 
pendulous  uvula,  produces  cough,  and,  if  long  continued,  may  develope  a 
disease  of  the  lungs>  especially  in  persons  hereditarily  disposed  to  that  makdy. 
The  voice  of  singers  is  singularly  influenced  by  the  uvula ;  if  too  long,  the 
character  of  the  voice  is  immediately  improved  by  snipping  it  off.  Prac- 
titioners should  look  to  that  litUe  appendage  often,  since  it  may  give  rise  to 
a  multitude  of  formidable  affections  that  might  be  removed  instantly  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.— Boitoii  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Stammering. — Dr.  Abrrcrombie  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the 
MedicO'Chiruro^ical  Society  of  Edinburg  in  January  last.  When  his  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  subject^  he  stated^  the  following  facts  attracted 
his  notice : — 

I .  He  observed  that  stammerers  never  stammer  in  singing. 

II.  The  individual  on  whom  his  first  observations  were  made,  did  not 
stammer  when  he  was  obliged  to  speak  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice  than  usual, 
as  when  conversing  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  crowd,  or  in  a  carriage  on  a 
rough  road. 

III.  The  precentor  of  a  church  came  under  his  notice  who  stammered  in 
common  conversation,  but  showed  no  hesitation  when  reading  out  the  line, 
as  it  is  called,  which  was  done  in  a  peculiar  high-pitched  tone  of  voice,  such 
as  is  usually  employed  by  precentors  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  He  found  that  stammerers  have  no  difficulty  in  performing  any  of 
those  movements  of  the  lips  and  the  tongue,  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
sonant sounds  are  produced,  when  they  are  directed  to  make  these  move- 
ments simply,  that  is,  without  any  reference  to  speech 

V.  He  observed,  that  in  some  stammerers,  the  difficulty  is  not  confined 
to  the  consonant  sounds,  in  which  the  peculiar  action  of  the  organs  of  speech 
is  more  directly  exerted,  but  extends  to  other  sounds,  in  which  these  organs 
are  little,  if  at  all  concerned,  such  as  the  simple  aspirated  h,  as  in  the  words 
happines8y  holiness,  &.c.  In  one  individual,  indeed,  who  was  treated  success- 
fully, he  found  that  he  often  hesitated  at  such  words  as  these,  long  after  he 
had  overcome  every  difficulty  respecting  the  consonants. 

By  such  facts  as  these  he  was  led  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  afi*ection  does 
not  depend  upon  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  properly  so  called ;  but 
is  rather  connected  with  a  deficiency  in  the  management  of  the  voice;  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  found,  that,  when  a  stammerer  gets  into  that  peculiar 
state  of  hesitation,  which  is  so  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  witnessed  it, 
he  is  endeavouring  to  speak  when  he  has  no  voice  ;  that  is,  when  the  lungs 
have  become  emptied  of  air,  or  nearly  so. 

According  to  these  views,  the  principles  on  which  the  cure  of  the  affection 
may  be  accomplished,  appeared  to  be  the  following :  In  actually  accomplish- 
ing a  cure,  every  thing  depends  upon  the  perseverance  of  the  patient  himself 
after  the  principles  have  been  explained  to  him. 

I.  To  direct  the  attention  of  the  individual  to  the  three  distinct  parts,  of 
which  the  function  of  speech  consists,  viz. 

1 .  A  full  and  continuous  current  of  air  proceeding  outwards  from  the  lungs. 

2.  The  formation  of  this  into  inarticvlate  sound,  or  voice,  by  the  action  of 
the  larynx. 

3.  The  formation  of  this  into  articulate  soynd,  or  speech,  chiefly  by  certain 
movements  of  the  lips  and  the  tongue. 

He  soon  perceives  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  performing  any  of  these 
actions,  when  they  are  thus  made  separate  objects  of  attention  ;  and  in  this 
manner  he  is  led  to  understand  that  his  affection  does  not  depend  upon  any 
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defect  in  any  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  a  difiicuiiy  of  performing  any  of 
the  processes  of  which  the  function  consists ;  but  in  a  certain  want  of  har- 
mony among  these  processes,  which  has  grown  into  a  habit.  He  is  easily 
made  to  perceive,  for  example,  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  performing  that 
motion  of  the  lips  by  which  is  formed  the  sound  of  the  letter  b,  then  why 
should  he  have  any  difficulty  in  saying  bee,  boy,  beU,  &c.  When  the  forma- 
tion of  each  letter  is  thus  made  a  separate  object  of  attention,  or  a  distinct 
voluntary  act,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  the  difficulty  seems  to  vanish; 
and  by  continued  attention  in  this  manner,  the  habit  is  gradually  broken,  in 
as  far  as  concerns  this  part  of  the  process. 

II.  The  second,  and  principal  part  of  the  treatmeiit  is,  to  exercise  the 
individual  in  the  habit  of  never  attempting  to  speak  without  having  a  Firi«L 
▲JTD  STaoNG  cuaRENT  OF  VOICE*  He  may  be  made  sensible  of  the  effect 
of  this,  by  making  him  read  in  a  strong  loud  tone  of  voice,  as  if  he  were 
calling  to  a  person  at  a  distance, — or  in  a  tone  resembling  singing  or  chant- 
ing,— or  in  the  peculiar  tone  of  a  precentor,  in  reading  out  the  line,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to.  When  he  has  thus  been  made  to  understand 
the  principles  on  which  the  removal  of  the  affection  is  to  be  conducted,  the 
farther  treatment  consists  in  a  course  of  exercises  calculated  to  give  him  a 
full  command  of  his  voice,  and  so  to  correct  the  habit  which  he  has  acquired, 
of  speaking,  or  attempting  to  speak,  without  sufficient  voice.  For  this  pui- 
pose  he  should  be  made  to  read  aloud,  several  times  a-day,  from  an  author 
whose  style  is  somewhat  declamatory.  In  doing  so,  he  should  be  made  to 
read  in  a  high-pitched  tone,  and  to  stop  frequently  and  take  a  full  breath,  so 
as  to  have  the  voice  thrown  out  with  a  force  beyond  what  is  required  for 
ordinary  reading  or  ordinary  conversation.  With  this  view  it  is  necessary 
to  make  him  stop  and  take  a  full  inspiration  much  more  frequently  than 
would  be  required  by  another  person ;  for  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  process 
that  we  are  to  trace,  in  a  great  measure,  the  bad  habit  which  he  has  acquired, 
and  the  opposite  habit  which  he  is  required  to  cultivate.  In  particular, 
whenever  he  feels  the  tendency  to  hesitate  at  a  word,  he  is  to  be  taught  to 
stop  instantly,  take  a  full  breath,  and  then  try  it  again.  He  will  be  immedi- 
ately sensible  of  the  effect ;  and  a  succession  of  voluntary  efforts  of  this  kind 
will  be  gradually  formed  into  a  habit,  calculated  to  correct  the  injurious 
habit,  in  which,  I  believe,  we  are  chiefly  to  trace  the  pathology  of  stammering. 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  paper.  Dr.  Abercrombie  remarked,  that  since 
his  observations  were  written,  he  had  found  that  the  same  principle,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  respiration  in  this  affection,  had  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
M'Cormack  of  Belfast,  in  a  small  volume  published  in  1828. — Londommd 
J5d.  M.  J.  Med.  Sei,  March,  1843. — Am,  Jow,  of  Med.  Sciencei. 


Science  of  Meteorology. — A  highly  complimentary  notice  of  Dr.  Forry's 
late  work  on  meteorology,  by  the  celebrated  philosopher  Humboldt^  has 
been  published.    It  appears  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  employ  for  his 
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comparisons  of  Asiatic  climatology  with  the  Araerican^  Dr.  Forry's  jadieious 
research^  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States  and  its  endemic  influences. 
A  TBiiety  of  approbatory  remarks  have  also  appeared  from  elevated  sources 
ia  this  country^  which  must  be  gratifying  to  an  author^  since  it  is  so  often 
the  case  that  a  prophet  has  but  little  reputation  at  home. — Botion  Med.  and 
Sitrg.  Jcur. 


Regmeraticn  of  the  TVefh  efier  Caries  of  the  Upper  Jaw-Bone, — A  boy, 
eleven  years  old,  was,  after  the  suppression  of  tinea,  affected  with  a  painful 
swelling  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  of  the  right  side;  the  teeth  became  loose, 
and  numerous  abscesses  formed,  through  which  a  probe  could  be  passed 
into  the  antrum.  The  right  nasal  cavity  was  compressed  by  the  swelling  of 
the  bone,  and  the  eye  forcibly  pushed  upwards.  The  canine  and  first  molar 
teeth  being  extracted,  and  an  abscess  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  opened, 
there  was  an  abundant  purulent  discharge,  which  was  followed  by  the  ex- 
foliation of  the  OS  unguis,  and  of  part  of  the  processus  nasalis  roaxill.  supe- 
rior; the  abscesses  in  the  gums  discharged  also  osseous  fragments.  In  this 
manner  seventy-two  pieces  of  bone  were  exfoliated ;  their  total  weight  was 
126  grains,  and  they  consisted  of  the  alveolar  process ;  the  anterior  and 
external  paries,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw  bone ;  the  os  unguis, 
and  the  nasal  bone  of  the  right  side.  Afler  four  months,  the  ulcerations 
began  to  heal ;  the  patienti!s  general  health  improved ;  the  swelling  of  the 
face  subsided,  and  the  eye  regained,  its  natural  position;  in  this  state  he 
remained  for  eight  months,  when  he  was  again  attacked  with  pain  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  process ;  and  with  swelling  of  the  gums ;  afler 
an  incision  in  the  latter,  the  pain  diminished ;  no  pus  was  found ;  but  with- 
in a  few  days,  three  molar  teeth  were  protruded;  and  two  months  afterwards 
another  appeared.  Since  that  time  the  patient  has  enjoyed  very  good  health; 
no  more  teeth  have  been  formed,  but  the  new  ones  ^ave  remained  in  good 
condition. — Qtarfe  u.  WaUker^e  Jour, — BritUh  Quar.  Jour,  of  Dent.  Surg. 


Jhrtesian  WeUe, — We  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  carry  the  bore  for 
the  Artesian  Well  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  the  depth  of  800  or  900  metres, 
whereas  that  at  Crenelle  is  only  550  metres  deep.  The  object  of  piercing 
80  low  is  to  find  water  of  a  high  temperature.  The  expectation  of  doing  so 
is  founded  on  observations  made  by  M.  Arago  and  M.  Walferdin  at  Grenelle, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  increased  in  warmth  one  degree  at  every 
32  metres  depth,  and  consequently  at  that  of  800  or  900  metres  must  be  at 
from  36  to  99  degrees  centigrade,  (about  from  97  to  104  Fahrenheit,)  with 
which  the  hot-houses  of  the  equatorial  plants,  and  also  the  lodges  of  the 
animals  in  the  menagerie,  and  even  the  hospitals  in  that  quarter,  may  be 
wanned  in  winter. — JVene/k/Kiper.— JV*.  ForAi;  Jour.  tfJded. 
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De$Ual  Cariu. — This  affectioD,  bo  lamentable  on  account  of  the  violent 
pain  which  it  occasions^  and  its  ordinary  result  the  premature  lo$8  of  the 
teeth,  has  numerous  causes.  But  the  recent  labours  of  several  pathologists 
authorize  the  conclusion >  that  in  most  cases  caries  may  be  ascribed  to  th^ 
presence  of  the  acid  liquid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  gums,  about  th^ 
neck  of  the  teeth.  Experiments  conducted  with  care,  have  shown  that  all 
the  other  secretions  from  the  mouth,  have  a  more  or  less  decided  alkaline 
character.  This  liquid  is  distinguished  from  them  by  a  consrant  acidity 
which  seems  to  acquire  more  activity  in  those  chronic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  manifested  by  Anorexia,  and  weakness  of  the  digestive  oigans. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  in  fact,  than  the  loss  of  teeth,  after  those  long 
indispositions  which  can  hardly  be  named  diseases.  It  is  rare,  however, 
that  the  inferior  incisors  are  altered,  while  the  superior,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  subject  to  this  change.  Does  not  this  remarkable  fact  point  out  that 
caries  would  be  still  more  frequent  were  it  not  for  the  abundant  secretion  of 
saliva  of  an  alkaline  character.  The  inferior  incisores,  constantly  bathed  by. 
the  saliva,  do  not  experience  the  effects  produced  by  the  acid  secretion  from 
the  gums,  to  the  same  degree  as  the  others,  as  the  saliva  by  its  presence 
neutralizes  the  acidity  of  this  liquid.  The  useful  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  is,  that  in  the  daily  attention  bestowed  upon  the  teeth,  nothing 
is  more  clearly  indicated  than  the  use  of  dentifrices,  in  which  the  alkaline 
principle  predominates. — Jireki»$$  de  laMedeeinc  Beige, — BrUiah  Quor.  Jour. 
€f  Dent,  8urg. 


Suppremoa  qf  Hemorrhage  at  the  Gum. — By  Thomas  Embliko,  Esq.-^ 
The  following  case,  illustrative  of  the  great  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
stopping  hemorrhage  from  the  minute  maxillary  arteries  after  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  will  also  show  the  efficacy  of  a  simple  method  of  cure  in  such 
cases,  when  pressure  can  be  positively  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding 
vessels. 

I  was  sent  for,  some  time  back,  to  a  lady,  who,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
had  a  tooth  extracted  by  a  dentist,  and  whose  gum  had  continued  to  bleed 
profusely  from  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  tooth  until  I  saw  her,  being  a 
period  of  about  eight  hours. 

I  found  the  mouth  filled  by  coagula,  and  a  perpetual  dripping  of  arterial 
blood  escaping  from  the  mouth.  A  variety  of  remedies  had  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  patient  and  her  friends,  but  none  had  at  all  subdued  the  bleed- 
ing. On  clearing  the  mouth  thoroughly  from  the  coagula,  I  observed  that 
in  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  (the  third  molar  of  the  upper  jaw)  the  dentist 
had  broken  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alveolar  process,  leaving  a  point 
of  bone  sticking  out  in  ^e  hole  which  had  been  thus  made.  A  large  piece 
of  the  gum  had  been  also  torn  away.  Several  minute  arteries  were  bleeding 
freely  in  the  gum.  I  employed  all  the  usual  remedies  adopted  in  such 
9  V.4 
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cases,  but  none  of  them,  neither  lunar  caustic,  nitric  acid,  nor  the  actual 
cautery,  effected  a  cessation  of  the  haemorrhage. 

After  using  such  remedies  as  I  could  devise  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  tried 
the  effect  of  compressing  the  part  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb.  This 
produced  great  nausea  and  vomiting  at  first,  but  having  no  other  agent  upon 
which  I  could  at  all  depend,  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  long^continued 
pressure  upon  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  Of  course,  during  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  no  heemorrhage  could  occur, 
as  the  part  allowed  a  direct  application  to  the  open  vessels;  but  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  there  was  very  slight,  if  any,  diminution  of  the  haemorrhage ;  in 
another  hour,  however,  the  decrease  of  haemorrhage  was  decidedly  percep- 
tible ;  in  a  third  hour  still  greater  improvement  was  evident,  and  by  five 
hours  and  a  half  after  I  first  employed  pressure  the  haemorrhage  had  ceased 
entirely. 

For  some  weeks  the  gum  was  extremely  tender,  but  gradually  the  tender- 
ness  has  passed  off,  although  at  the  present  time  the  spicula  of  bone  which 
was  left  of  the  alveolar  process  (for  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  at  all  to  in- 
crease the  loss  of  bone)  is  very  painful  when  pressed  upon  suddenly  and 
violently. — London  Lancet. — Botton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


lUegal  PraeHee  of  Medicine  in  Parie. — Some  months  ago  a  trial  took  place 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  in  Paris,  which  abundantly  shows 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  authorities  view  persons  practising  medicine 
in  the  French  metropolis  without  having  previously  procured  the  necessary 
certificates  of  competency. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  lady  in  Paris,  who  had  been  so  severely  bitten  by 
a  dog  as  to  be  upwards  of  a  month  confined  to  her  bed,  and  in  great  suffer- 
ing, in  consequence  of  which  she  brought  an  action  against  the  owner  of 
the  dog,  and  recovered  500  francs  damages.  The  defendant,  however, 
appealed  against  the  verdict  od  the  plea  that  the  original  injury  had  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  bad  treatment  of  the  medical  man  whom  the  lady 
called  in,  and  proved  by  a  physician's  evidence  that  the  remedies  used  were 
calculated  to  irritate  instead  of  allaying  the  painful  symptoms.  By  these 
means  he  succeeded  in  materially  lowering  the  amount  of  damages  claimed 
by  the  lady ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Tribunal  having  decided  that  the 
medical  man  (who  was  a  recognized  offieter  de  sante  for  the  Dep.  Saone  et 
Loire)  had  acted  illegally  in  practising  his  profession  in  Paris  without  spe- 
cial license  for  the  same,  issued  an  order  for  his  prosecution. — Lon.  Laneei, 


PottUoes  a  preventive  and  ewe  for  Scurvy. — Much  has  been  said  of  late 
in  France  and  England  of  the  value  of  this  vegetable,  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  scorbutic  disease,  administered  several  times  a  day,  in  its  raw  $taU, 
but  scraped  sufiiciently  fine  to  make  it  digestible.    It  seems  to  have  been 
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amply  tested  among  the  seamen  of  the  French  navy.  In  the  United  States 
anny>  however^  this  is  no  new  remedy  in  scorbutus.  Thus,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1821,  there  were  sixteen  cases  reported  at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie 
du  Chien,  of  which  two  terminated  fatally.  The  medical  officer,  in  his 
report,  according  to  the  ''Medical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Army," 
speaking  of  the  employment  of"rawpotiUoes  and  vinegar,"  says : — ^"I  selected 
four  or  five  of  the  worst  cases,  which  had  received  no  alleviation  from  the 
use  of  the  nitre  and  vinegar,  and  directed  each  one  to  eat  per  day  a  common 
soup-plate  full  of  the  potato  sliced  down  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar. 
It  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  stomach,  which  recovered  its  natural  vigor; 
the  bowels  became  regular,  the  pains  abated,  the  stricture  of  the  tendons  was 
overcome,  the  ulcers  put  on  a  healthy  aspect,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  patient 
found  himself  in  a  happy  state  of  convalescence." — JV*.  York  Jour.  cfMed* 


Dental  Surgery  in  the  United  States, — The  subject  of  dental  surgery 
appears  to  attract  considerable  attention  among  our  friends  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  A  school  of  dental  surgery  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished, and  is  now  in  full  activity,  at  Baltimore,  superintended  by  four 
professors.  Candidates,  after  an  attendance  on  the  lectures  during  two 
years,  (or  for  a  less  time  if  they  should  have  previously  attended  medical 
lectures,)  undergo  an  examination  and  write  a  thesis  on  dental  manipula- 
tions ;  besides  which,  they  are  required  to  perform  certain  operations,  and 
to  make  artificial  teeth,  palates,  &c.  which,  if  approved  of,  they  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery.  We  heartily  desire  that  some  such 
anxiety  for  improving  this  branch  of  the  profession  in  this  country  should 
be  evinced. — London  Lancet. 

An  Engluh  Oeneral  PraetUioner. — On  a  cottage  window  near  Plymstock 

18  the  following: — ^"I Parish  Clark  Seargeant,  Smith,  tacheth  yong 

Garls  and  Buoys  to  rade  and  rite  daleth  in  mole  candals  shugar  plums  rish- 
lites  comes,  mole  traps,'  mouse  traps,  spring  guns,  and  all  other  sich  matters 
— ^teeth  distracted,  blid  drawn,  blisters,  Pils,  mixturs  maid,  also  nails,  and 
bosses  shoed,  hepsome  salts,  and  comes  cut,  and  all  other  things  on  rasona- 
ble  Tarmes. — ^N.  B.  and  also  my  Misses  goes  out  has  man  whidwife  in  the 
eheepest  way  posuble." — Dub.  Med.  Press. — JV.  York  Jour,  of  Med. 
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Medical  Things  in  Paris. — It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart, 
of  New  York,  late  family  physician  of  Gen.  Cass  while  a  resident  abroad, 
will  soon  publish  a  statistical  account  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  together  with 
memoirs  of  the  most  eminent  French  surgeons  of  the  present  day.  No 
writer  could  have  a  more  ample  field  to  exercise  in  than  this.  If  it  is  not  an 
interesting  and  useful  book,  the  author  can  make  no  satisfactory  apology,  so 
abundant  and  curious  are  the  materials. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Mrs.  M— ,  a  lady,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  applied  to  me,  in  con- 
sequence of  haying  suffered  for  eight  months,  severe  pain  in  the  branches 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  coming  at  first  in  irregular 
paroxysms :  latterly  however  they  were  periodical,  and  invariably  came  on 
at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  and  at  seven,  p.m.  The  severity  of  the  attack  gene- 
rally lasted  about  an  hour.  It  rarely  occurred  at  any  other  time  with  vio- 
lence, unless  the  patient  was  suffering  from  indisposition  or  mental  agitation. 
At  the  early  part  of  her  suffering,  she  was  induced  by  the  recommendation 
and  persuasion  of  a  friend,  to  apply  brandy  and  salt,  mustard  poultices,  &c. 
but  without  effect.  She  consulted  a  physician  of  the  highest  character,  who 
ordered  the  various  preparations  of  iron  in  combination  with  quinine,  which 
was  continued  for  two  months,  but  failed  to  give  relief.  Belladonna  was 
now  prescribed,  commencing  with  one  grain  night  and  morning ;  one  hour 
before  the  paroxysm  came  on,  leeches  and  blisters  were  applied  to  the  temple, 
with  fomentations  of  poppies  and  camomile,  with  an  increase  of  half-a-grain 
of  belladonna  at  each  dose,  until  three  grains  were  taken  twice  a  day.  She 
now  became  so  affected  with  sickness,  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  &c.  that 
this  treatment  was  discontinued,  and  the  ioduret  of  potass  substituted,  with 
the  use  of  veralrine  externally.  These  means  were  followed  for  six  weeks 
without  success.  It  was  now  suggested  by  a  medical  friend,  that  the  disease 
possibly  originated  from  diseased  teeth.  On  examining  the  inferior  maxilla 
on  the  left  side,  I  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  teeth  from  the  canine  to 
the  dens  sapientiae  were  affected  with  caries,  also  the  first  and  second  molares 
in  the  superior  maxilla,  all  of  which  were  evidently  producing  considerable 
irritation  in  the  surrounding  parts.  On  these  teeth  being  pressed,  the 
paroxysms  returned  with  the  usual  violence.  I  immediately  removed  the 
two  brcuspides,  and  two  molares  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  ordered  Acet.  Mor- 
phia, quarter  of  a  grain ;  Mist.  Camph,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  with  the 
following  aperient,  Ext.  Colocynth  co.  gr.  vi.  Hyd.  Submur.  gr,  ii.  in  two 
pills, — with  considerable  relief.  In  the  course  of  a  week  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  operation,  to  submit  to  have  the  other  dis- 
eased teeth  removed, — the  dens  sapientiae  of  the  lower,  and  the  first  and 
second  molares  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  morphia  draught  and  pills  were 
continued  for  a  few  days,  since  which  she  has  had  no  return  of  pain.  A  few 
months  since  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  she  was  quite  recovered, 
and  had  not  experienced  a  moment's  pain  in  the  jaw,  since  the  last  opera- 
tion.— BritM  Quar,  Jour,  of  DeM.  Surg, 
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Jiccident  to  Baron  Berzdiw. — ^This  very  talented  and  eminent  chemist 
has  recently  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life,  from  an  explosion  which 
occurred  during  some  experimental  investigation  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Although  the  injuries  sustained  by  him  are  fortunately  slight,  yet,  seeing 
the  extent  of  mischief  produced  by  the  accident,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  did  not  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life. — JV.  York  Jour,  of  Med. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  DENTAL  SURGEONS. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting, — ^This  association  commenced  its  sittings  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1843,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  corner  of  HoUiday  and  Fayette  streets. 

,  Members  present  during  the  session — H.  H.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
President ;  Lewis  Roper,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice-Pres't ;  Solyman  Brown, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Recording  Secretary  j  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Leonard  Mackall,  M. '  D.,  Treasurer ;  Jahial 
Parmly,  D.  D.  S.  of  New  Yorkj  David  Randolph  Parmly,  New  York^ 
Edward  Maynard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Washington  City;  Enoch  Noyes,  M.D. 
Baltimore;  T.  B.  Hamlin,  Wythe ville,  Va.;  Charles  Rowall,  New  York ; 
Alexander  Neilson,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  Laroque,  Baltimore ;  Wm. 
H.  Dwinelle,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.j  Jas.  Alcock,  D.  D.  S.  New  York;  H.  N. 
Fenn,  M.  D.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Howlet,  D.  D.S.  Greensboro',  N.  C. 
J.  S.  Gunnel,  M.D.  Washington  City ;  Sam'l  W.  Stockton,  Philadelphia ; 
Amos  Westcott,  M.D.,  D.D.  S.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  Merryman,  Balti- 
more; Oliver  Holmes,  Baltimore. 

After  reading  and  approving  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Harris  delivered  the  opening  address,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  with  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  on  which 
ladies,  including  the  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of  the  members,  graced 
and  animated  the  meeting  by  their  presence. 

Thiesday  qftemo€n,  4  o^elock. — On  motion  resolved  that  Drs.  £.  Parmly,  S. 
Brown  and  E.  Baker,  be  continued  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  asking  for  a 
charter  of  this  Society,  and  to  hold  property  of  the  value  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
the  depository  of  its  library,  and  other  property. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Holmes,  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  pre- 
sented to  Drs.  Taylor  and  AUen,  of  Cincinnati,  for  their  kind  invitation  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  in  that  city,  informing  them  that  the 
society  has  deemed  it  expedient  for  the  present  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Westcott,  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Ligamentum  Dentis. 

£.  Maynard,  E.  Parmly  and  A.  Neilson  were  that  committee. 

Wedneiday  M<mung. — Dr.  Bond  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Baltimore 
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College  of  Dental  Suigery,  read  a  Dissertation  on  the  Morbid  Sympathies 
between  the  month  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Harris,  resolved  that  this  society  regards  the  use  of 
mineral  paste  in  plugging  carious  teeth  as  malpractice,  and  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  receive  information  and  facts  on  that  subject,  to  be 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Westcott,  of  Syracuse,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  be  by 
him  laid  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of  Onaudaga  in  that  state, 
before  which  the  subject  aforesaid  is  now  pending. 

S.  Brown,  E.  Parmly  and  J.  Foster  of  Niew  York,  are  that  committee. 

The  members  added  to  the  society  at  this  annual  meeting,  are  as  follows. 

L.  S.  Allen,  Winchester,  Va. ;  Charles  F.  Martin,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Charles 
Walker,  M.  D.,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  John  M.  Howe,  New  Yorkj  Wm. 
Brown  Gildea,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  •  Edward  Hale,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Elijah 
Bryan,  New  York;  Samuel  S.  Hornor,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Ballard,  Tunis, 
Africa;  B.  R.  Robinson,  D.  D. S.  Baltimore;  J.  A.  Pleasants,  Richmond, 

Va. ;  John  B.  Rich;  New  York ;   A.  Robinson,  Wheeling,  Va. ; 

Porter,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  R.  Woofendale,  New  York;  Ed.  Laroque, 
Baltimore;  Greo.  Merryman,  Baltimore;  A.  W.  Briscoe,  Baltimore;  J. 
W.  Howlet,  D.  D.  S.,  Greensborough,  N.  C.';  Charles  Linthicum,  D.  D.  S., 
Baltimore. 

'Duunday  Moraing  9  A,  M, — Dr.  Westcott  read  a  Dissertation  on  carious 
teeth,  and  the  action  of  sundry  agents  upon  these  organs  as  determined  by  a 
a  series  of  experiments  by  him  conducted,  during  the  last  year. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  presented  to  Dr.  Westcott  for  this  E^ay, 
and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

'  On  motion  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  with  instruc- 
tions to  provide  and  recommend  a  plan  for  guarding  the  society  from 
imposition  in  the  admission  of  members. 

Drs.  Westcott,  Noyes  and  Mackall  are  that  committee. 

On  motion  resolved  that  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  make  out  the  bills 
for  annual  dues,  and  all  other  indebtedness  of  the  members  to  this  society,  and 
present  them  immediately  for  liquidation. 

The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  all  re-elected. 

The  Editors  of  the  Journal  for  the  coming  year,  are  S.  Brown,  C.  A. 
Harris  and  E.  Maynard. 

S.  Brown  was  appointed  to  give  the  opening  address  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  society,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  read  disserta- 
tions. 

Drs.  Maynard,  Laroque,  Dwinelle,  Westcott  and  J.  D.  McCabe. 

Tkunday  Eoentng.— The  society  met  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Hayden  in 
N.  Charles  street. 

Dr.  Gunnel  read  a  paper  on  the  cutting  of  the  Dentes  Sapientiee,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  thanks  of  the  society. 
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The  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  American  Hotel  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  July  next,  1844,  at  10  o'clock,  ▲.  m . 

SOLYMAN  BROWN,  Rec.  See'ry, 


^i^N^^k^^NM^kA^h^lA^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^MN*^*^ 


ThK   last  importation  of  TrAHSATLAKTIO   ClUACK£RT,   RESHIPPED   FOB 

Ekqlakd,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  ''draw-back.'' 

Theybfuoitf ,  or  more  properly,  the  infanums  Monsieur  Mallan,  of  mineral 
paste  notoriety,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  Messieurs  Crawcour,  has 
recently  taken  French  leave  of  his  tailor,  his  shoemaker,  his  upholsterer,  his 
printers,  "et  id  omne  genus,'^  who  have  allowed  him  to  run  up  hills  without 
footing  them,  during  the  past  two  years  in  th^  city  of  New  York. 

The  profession  throughout  the  country  are  indebted  to  some  of  their  enter- 
prising brethren  of  that  city,  for  having  made  such  an  easpote  of  the  mal- 
practices of  this  consummate  quack,  as  to  induce  the  good  people  of  New 
York  to  be  on  their  guard  in  relation  to  employing  a  foreign  mountebank, 
instead  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  dental  professioii,  who  are  located 
among  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our  subscribers,  that  a  circular  was 
forwarded  to  them  about  two  years  ago,  containing  extracts  from  English 
journals,  together  with  affidavits  taken  in  New  York,  with  respect  to  the 
practices  and  professions  of  the  individual  named  above.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  this  circular  as  to  prevent  the  empirical  vagabond  from  gaining  a 
footing  in  any  other  place  than  New  York,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  either  flight  or  starvation. 

Such  is  the  salutary  effect  of  associated  effort  in  suppressing  imposition  in 
dental  practice.  We  hope  our  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  ex- 
hibit equal  enterprise,  in  every  similar  case,  to  the  end  that  the  empiricals 
of  the  old  world  may  learn  to  expect  no  success  in  the  new.  The  editors  of 
some  of  the  London  Journals  deserve  our  thanks  for  warning  the  American 
public  of  the  approach  of  the  above  named  charlatan  to  our  shores;  and  we 
hereby  reciprocate  the  favor  by  informing  them  that  he  has  lately  returned 
to  their  island. 


Dr.  B.  Randolph  Robimon,  graduate  of  the  Baltimore'  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  intends  taking  passage  on  board  the  barque  Louisa,  which  is  to 
sail  in  a  few  days  for  Valparaiso,  South  America,  which  place  he  proposes 
to  make  the  future  field  of  his  professional  labor.  Few  men  have  enjoyed 
more  ample  opporttiMties  for  thoroughly  qualifying  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession of  dental  suigery  than  he  has  done,  and  few,  if  any,  have  profited 
more  by  them.  And,  uniting  as  Dr.  R.,  does,  to  eminent  professional 
abilities,  the  courteous,  honorable  and  high-minded  gendeman,  he  could 
hardly  fail  any  where  to  win  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  an  enlightened 
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and  discriminating  public.  In  leaving  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  the  scenes 
of  his  home  and  youth,  to  take  up  his  abode  among  strangers  and  in  a  far 
distant  country,  he  carries  with  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  future  happiness 
and  success. — Bait.  Ed, 

hicorrvpivbU  Teeth, — We  have  recently  received  from  Dr.  J.  Alcock,  of 
New  York,  several  sets  of  incisor  and  cuspidati  teeth,  which  for  beauty  and 
resemblance  to  the  natural  organs,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  which  we  have 
ever  seeen.  Dr.  A.  certainly  ranks  among  the  very  first  manufacturers  of 
incorruptible  teeth  in  the  world. 

Briiish  Dental  Journal. — If  any  of  our  subscribers  desire  to  take  the  above 
named  periodical,  the  New  York  editor  will  supply  them  at  the  book-store 
prices,  or  four  dollars  per  volume.  The  numbers  of  the  current  volume 
appear  in  London,  in  March,  June,  September  and  December.  The  arrival 
of  the  second  number  is  expected  daily.  Otis  Clapp,  of  Boston,  is  the 
American  publisher. 

Jiriifidal  Teeth, — ^The  first  complete  double  set  of  artificial  teeth  worn  in 
the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Aaron  Burr ;  and  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  Paris.  We  suppose  they  were  constructed  similarly  to 
those  represented  in  a  plate  in  Fouchard's  ''Chirurgien  Dentiste,"  inasmuch 
as  little  or  no  improvement  was  made  in  .this  department  of  the  art,  from  tlie 
time  of  this  celebrated  practitioner  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
But  subsequently,  and  particularly  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  achieve- 
ments in  mechanical  dentistry,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  to  which  the 
prosthesis  of  the  teeth  belongs,  have  been  most  astonishingly  great. 


^s^%^s^^f^^^f^r%^^^^^f^^%^s^i^^s^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^fK 


JVbfiee. — ^The  newly  elected  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  are  informed  that  they  can  receive  their  Diplomas  by  applying  to 
either  of  the  Secretaries.  The  cost  of  the  Diploma  is  ten  doDars,  and  the 
Unnual  dues  five  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

To  Correspondents. — The  letter  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Brewster,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  to  the  senior  editor,  was  not  received  until  after  the  time  when  the 
writer  intended  it  to  be  used.  Dr.  B.  will  see  from  the  accotmt  of  transactions 
at  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  upon 
the  subject  in  whiclf  he  feels  so  warm  and  commendable  an  interest.  The 
valuable  suggestions  of  Dr.  G.  will  not,  we  trust,  be  lost  upon  the  com- 
mittee. M. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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Dr.  Watefdt'i  Euay  on  Caries  of  the  Tteth.-^The  highly  intelligent  and 
enterprising  author  of  this  treatise^  has  opened  a  new  and  beautiful  field  of 
inquiry,  in  relation  to  the  decomposition  and  destruction  of  the  teeth  of 
man,  for  which  our  age  and  country  are  so  unfortunately  remarkable. 

While  some  laborious  and  learned  writers  are  controverting  the  mooted 
question,  whether  caries  of  teeth  is  internal  or  external  in  its  inception-^ 
hereditary  or  superinduced — the  effect  of  external  agencies,  or  systematic 
disease.  Dr.  Westcott  proceeds  directly  to  the  experimental  investigation 
of  the  chemical  agencies  of  all  those  substances  which  are  liable  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  human  teeth  during  the  ordinary  life  of  man « 
Having  instituted  numerous  carefully  conducted  experiments,  and  opened 
the  way  for  increasing  the  number  during  the  coming  year,  he  is  preparing 
himself  to  present  definite  results,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
those  individuals  who  are  anxious  at  all  periods  of  life,  to  use  proper 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  organs  of  mastication.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  such  persons  in  all  the  upper  classes  of  society 
in  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  most  important  instruction  which  the  community  at  large  will  derive 
from  the  course  of  experiments  referred  to,  relates  to  the  occasions  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  teeth  depends  on  a  careful  cleansing  of  the  mouth  after 
certain  kinds  of  medicine  and  diet.  If,  for  example,  it  be  found  that  the 
acid  of  the  dried  grape  or  raisin,  acts  with  peculiarly  destructive  energy  on 
the  calcarious  enamel  and  bony  structure  of  the  teeth,  the  lesson  inculcated 
by  Dr.  Westcott's  experiments,  will  be,  that  every  person  who  eats  this 
fruit,  should  invariably  rinse  and  wash  the  mouth  and  teeth  immediately 
afterwards,  in  order  to  remove  this  acid;  for  many  substances  which  would 
destroy  the  teeth,  might  not  injure  in  the  least  the  coats  of  the  stomach  or 
other  tissues  of  the  animal  economy. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  fact,  that  many  persons  injure  their 
teeth  incurably,  without  even  so  much  as  suspecting  the  mode  in  which 
they 'do  it.  The  object  of  the  dental  journal,  the  dental  society,  and  every 
honorable  dental  practitioner,  should  be  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  this 
subject.  But  public  opinion  can  be  reached  only  through  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  this  respect.  Dentists  themselves  must  first  understand  the  evil 
and  the  remedy,  before  they  can  instruct  their  patients  and  the  public  generally. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  profession,  it  may  safely  be  averred,  that 
not  one  dentist  in  three  can  allege  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  teeth 
should  be  cleaned  at  all,  etcepting  that  they  may  present  a  more  beautiful 
appearance,  or  that  tartar  may  not  undermine  and  destroy  the  gums.  The 
action  of  various  kinds  of  medicines,  drinks  and  diets,  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known, and  thence  they  are  utterly  unable  to  respond  to  the  often  repeated 
question — *'How  can  it  be  that  my  teeth  have  decayed  so  rapidly  V  The 
dentist  is  often  assured  by  his  patients  that  their  parents  had  such  fine  teeth 
that  they  took  them  all  with  them  to  their  graves ;  and  they  wonder  how 
it  has  happened  that,  before  thirty  years  of  ago,  all  their  own  tcclh  have 
crumbled  and  disappeared. 
10  V.4 
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Dr.  Westcott's  experiments  will  enable  himself  and  his  readers  to  reply 
to  some  of  these  inquiries  in  a  manner  which  will  be  wholly  satisfactory  to 
every  reasonable  mind.  They  will  show  with  the  conclusiveness  of  demon- 
stration, that  the  teeth  are  soluble  in  many  of  the  acrid  fluids  which  are 
introduced  into  the  mouth,  in  connexion  with  the  daily  habits  of  the  indiyi- 
dual ;  and  they  will  show,  furthermore,  what  are  the  substances  in  which 
these  fluids  are  contained. 

If  we  are  permitted  to  make  any  suggestions  on  this  subject,  in  regard  to 
the  future  experiments  of  the  able  individual  who  has  taken  this  subject  in 
hand  with  such  zeal  and  perseverance ;  we  would  solicit  that  he  so  classify 
his  trials  as  to  be  able  to  say  positively  whether  the  action  of  the  various 
solvents  of  the  teeth  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  subject  from 
whose  mouth  the  teeth  are  taken,  or  whether  the  solvency  depends  on  some 
other  law.  In  other  language,  are  the  teeth  of  children,  as  a  general  rule, 
more  readily  destroyed  by  corrosive  agents  than  those  of  youths ;  and  are 
the  teeth  of  persons  in  middle  life  more  liable  to  be  afiected  by  foreign 
agencies  than  those  of  later  years.  These  are  questions,  the  proper  solution 
of  which  will  be  regarded  as  of  incalculable  value  to  all  mankind. 

That  difierences  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  teeth  of  difierent  individuals 
to  the  action  of  solvent  agents,  are  owing  to  the  differences  that  exist  in  their 
density,  as  is  stated  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  treatise  on  dental  surgery,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  profession  to  know 
how  much  this  is  influenced  by  age.  That  the  oigans  for  a  time,  gradually 
acquire  an  increase  of  density  after  their  eruption,  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  to  what  extent,  and  how  long  they  continue  to  increase  in  hardness,  yet 
remains  to  be  shown,  as  well  as  the  diflTerence  between  the  density  of  the 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth.  On  all  of  these  subjects,  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  W.  will  doubtless  throw  much  valuable  light. 

We  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  Dr.  Westcott  will  go  on  with 
his  experiments  with  renewed  zeal  after  the  very  kind  reception  which  his 
essay  experienced  in  the  society  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  it  was  read,  the.  Faculty  ,of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  conferred  upon  him  unanimously  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery.  B. 

Dr.  BondU  Essay  on  the  Sympathy  subsisting  betweai  the  Teeth  and  other 
parts  if  the  human  system, — The  attention  of  the  profession  is  respectfully 
called  to  this  excellent  production,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  essential 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  dental  practitioner,  as  to  the  lucid  and  truly 
scientific  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  its  talented  author.  Dr. 
Bond  who  is  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  the  son 
of  the  venerable  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
well  known  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  task,  when  he  was  iuviled  by  a 
resolution  of  the  society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  to  give  an  ct^say 
on  the  subject  of  Dental  Sympathy  at  the  next  session. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  society  deemed  this  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  its  reference  to  a  specially  qualified  physiologist,  and  as  he  has 
performed  his  task  with  great  credit  to  himself,  wad  to  the  entire  gratification 
of  the  society  which  requested  it,  we  trust  the  truths  which  it  inculcates 
will  commend  themselves  to  all  our  professional  brethren,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  practically  useful.  B. 


*^^^t^^^^*^^m^t^t^i^0m^i^^^0^^^0^^^^^^0^^0^^^f^^^^i^^*^^^^i^^^ 


Corre^ndenee. — The  propriety  of  publishing  the  following  letter  to  the 
Society,  separately  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  to  which  it  might 
seem  appropriately  to  belong,  will  be  acknowledged,  we  hope,  when  we 
suggest  that  we  have  a  desire  to  offer  a  few  editorial  remarks  on  one  of  the 
topics  to  which  it  briefly  alludes. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  PameniOe,  July  1  Wh  1843. 

From  the  time  that  I  took  leave  of  you  last  year,  in  Boston,  there  has 
been  no  period  or  event  to  which  I  have  looked  forward  with  so  much 
interest  and  pleasure,  as  that  of  meeUng  you  again  this  season,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  surrounded  by  the  members  and  friends  of  our  institution, 
whose  professional  and  personal  characters  I  so  high)y  appreciate  and  ralue ; 
but  an  illness,  as  disastrous  as  severe,  occurred  in  my  family,  which  com- 
pletely broke  up  all  my  plans  for  the  summer,  and  made  it  necessary  that 
I  should  remove  from  the  city  as  soon  as  possible,  it  not  being  safe,  under 
existing  circumstances,  any  longer  to  remain  there,  and  travelling  was 
recommended  as  the  most  efficient  means  to  restore  that  health  that  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  invaded.  On  our  way  we  were  delayed  several  days 
on  account  of  iUness,  in  which  I  have  been  a  partaker,  and  we  did  not, 
until  yesterday,  reach  this  place,  which  is  the  end  of  our  journey. 

I  pray  you  to  present  my  most  friendly  regards  to  all  the  gentlemen  that 
may  be  assembled  on  the  present  occasion,  and  express  to  them  the  deep 
regret  which  I  feel  in  not  being  aUe  to  meet  and  unite  with  them  in  ad> 
vancing  the  interests  of  a  cause  so  dear  to  our  thoughts,  so  honoreUe  to  our 
pride,  so  creditable  to  our  ambition,  and  so  well  deserving  our  highest 
efforts  to  foster  and  build  up,  not  only  for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  for  the  profession  in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  also  to  do  away  with 
that  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  has  hitherto,  with  its 
dark  and  withering  influence,  thrown  a  shade  of  distrust  over  all  the  indivi- 
dual efforts  that  have  been  made  to  protect  our  rights,  or  guard  the  public 
from  imposition  and  abuse. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  in  this  country,  whose  individual  efforts  did 
more  to  make  the  public  respect  our  profession  or  value  our  services,  than 
the  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  Hudson,  of  Philadelphia — and  as  he  is  now  gone 
from  us,  I  have  thought  that  the  dentists  throughout  the  United  States,  out 
of  respect  for  his  character  and  regard  for  his  high  professional  merit  and 
distinction,  would  feel  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
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something  towards  erecting  a  stone  to  his  memory^  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, which  would,  while  they  testify  to  the  high  character  which  he 
attained  by  his  talents,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  also  show  forth  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  the  value  they  set  upon  his  example  of 
truth  and  honesty  while  engaged  in  his  professional  labor. 

I  think,  if  a  notice  was  given  in  the  journal,  and  a  treasurer  appointed,  a 
sufficient  amount  would  be  collected  by  our  next  meeting  to  show  the 
respect  of  our  professional  brethren  for  the  character  of  their  late  distinguished 
fellow  laborer  in  the  field  of  dental  science.  If  such  a  thing  should  be 
thought  advisable,  I  would  suggest  that  a  neatly  printed  certificate  should 
be  ofiered  to  each  one,  showing  that  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  erection  of 
a  stone  to  the  memory  of  Hudson. 

That  the  same  peace,  good  will,  and  unity  which  have  distinguished  all 
our  meetings  may  prevail,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of 

Your  greatly  obliged  friend,  E.  PARMLY. 

To  H.  H.  Haydkn,  M.  D. 

Prendeni  of  the  Am.  Soc.  (f  Denial  Surgeons, 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hudson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  tribute  so  justly  due  to  his  exalted  merits  as  a 
dental  operator,  that  its  propriety  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  doing  it  there  may  be  room  for  discussion.  That 
the  members  of  the  profession,  generally,  will  gladly  and  liberally  contribute 
to  such  an  object,  there  is  not  a  question,  provided  the  position  in  which  the 
memorial  should  be  placed  could  in  any  degree  comport  with  the  character 
of  him  whom  it  should  commemorate,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  permanency, 
as  its  scenic  accompaniments  and  accessories.  In  case  the  remains  of  the 
lamented  Hudson  shall  have  been  deposited  where  such  a  superstructure 
would  be  either  improper  or  impossible,  a  site  for  the  proposed  monument 
might  be  obtained  in  the  new  and  beautiful  rural  cemetery  attached  to  either 
of  our  large  Atlantic  cities. 

But,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hudson  might  be  more 
effectually  perpetuated  by  the  publication  of  his  likeness  in  the  Journal,  as 
recommended  by  the  Society  at  its  second  annual  meeting.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed,  with  instructions  to  obtain,  if  possible,  tlie  loan  of  a 
portrait  of  this  distinguished  dentist,  for  that  purpose.  This  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory  might,  and  we  doubt  not  would,  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  profession  than  the  erection  of  a  marble  or  granite  monument,  which 
the  larger  number  of  our  brethren  would  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing. 

We  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  atlempl  his  eulogy.  We  shall  leave 
that  task  for  wiser  heads  aud  beUcr  hearts.  But  wo  confidently  reiterate 
the  opinion  that  some  tribute  of  respeol  not  nicrcly  ougJu  to  bo,  but  will  be, 
ofiered  by  tlie  American  Socicly  of  Dental  Surgeons,  lo  the  memory  of  the 
departed  Hudson.  B. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Class  of  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Winter  Course,  Nov.  1843.  By  W.  R.  Handt,  M.  D.»  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

ChtUUmen  of  the  Dental  Class : — 

A  distinguished  author,  in  speaking  of  science,  describes  it  as  a 
*<collection  of  facts,  governed  by  laws,"  and  these  facts  when 
looked  at,  we  find  beyond  conception — in  their  number,  variety, 
extent  and  relations.  They  cover  no  less  a  field  than  nature  her- 
self, comprehending  her  three  great  departments,  viz.  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms;  and  each  of  these  de- 
partments is  filled  with  a  multitudeof  facts — hosts  of  which  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  in  their  general  form,  size,  common  con- 
struction, and  mode  of  operation,  as  to  be  considered  identical  in 
their  very  nature — and  governed  by  the  same  general  and  com- 
mon truths — which  truths  constitute  so  many  laws  belonging  to 
the  science,  presiding  over  and  embodying  all  such  collection  of 
similar  facts.  But  the  facts  are  not  all  alike,  being  in  truth  almost 
as  various  in  kind,  as  they  are  multitudinous  in  number.  Hence, 
every  dissimilar  collection  of  facts  must  have  its  own  set  of  laws, 
and  these  laws  must  be  referred  to  another  and  distinct  science. 
Hence,  it  seems,  that  with  the  variety  of  facts,  there  must  be  a 
variety  of  laws,  and  a  variety  of  sciences. 

''There  are  in  nature/'  says  the  celebrated  Bichat,  *<two  classes 
11        v.  4 
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of  beings,  two  classes  of  properties,  and  two  classes  of  sciences : 
the  beings  are  either  organic,  or  inorganic ;  the  properties  vital, 
or  non-vital — and  the  sciences  physiological  or  physical. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here,  even  to  enumerate  the  different 
sciences,  much  less  to  examine  the  various  facts  belonging  to 
each ;  our  object  at  this  time  being  simply  to  direct  attention  to 
one  science  alone,  viz.  The  science  of  the  human  body ;  a 
science  which  interests  you,  as  its  students,  above  every  other 
science  ;  forming,  as  it  does,  the  sole  basis  on  which  alone  a  sub- 
stantial reputation  and  prosperity,  in  the  future  practice  of  your 
profession,  can  securely  rest ;  and  the  possession  of  which,  each 
of  you  will  doubtless,  ardently  and  very  properly  aspire  after. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  earnest  wish,  gentlemen,  to  endeavor,  if 
possible,  to  awaken  in  each  of  us,  at  this  the  outset  of  our  course 
of  studies,  such  an  amount  of  proper  feeling  and  degree  of  interest 
in  the  science  of  the  human  body,  as  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
right  and  vigorous  beginning,  and  pursue  the  same,  step  by  step, 
faithfully  and  perseveringly  to  the  end.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
propose  presenting  the  claims  of  this  science  in  some  of  its  more 
attractive  and  cardinal  features,  as,  viz. 

1st.  In  its  importance  and  utility. 

2d.  In  its  beauty,  and, 

3d.  In  its  magnitude  or  extent. 

The  first  point,  viz.  the  great  importance  and  utility  of  this 
science,  all  readily  acknowledge,  when  its  object  is  simply  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  preservation  of  health  and  life.  An  object  as  far 
surpassing  that  of  every  other  object  of  science,  as  health  does 
that  of  disease,  or  life  that  of  death.  An  object,  the  possession  of 
which,  man  has  sacrificed  every  thing  to  attain  i — wealth,  busi- 
ness, friends — all  these  ties  are  and  have  been  sundered ; — time  and 
distance  consumed  without  measure,  or  hesitation ;— -oceans  cross- 
ed— mountains  scaled ; — the  world  ransacked  for  its  springs ; — in  a 
word,  every  thing  considered  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  this 
object — health. 

Well,  the  science  of  the  human  body  is  the  only  one,  honored 
with  the  power  of  reaching  this  object ;  of  infallibly  guiding  the 
diseased  and  worn  out  sufferer  to  it,  and  of  finally  rejoicing  his 
heart  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  it.    This  science  thus  pre- 
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emiDently  exhibits  itself  over  every  other,  in  its  importance  and 
utility  to  mankind ;  and,  by  consequence  of  right,  claims  a  pro- 
portionate  superiority  of  all  the  dignity,  respect,  and  gratitude, 
considered  as  belonging  to  any  other  science ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the 
science  of  humanity,  and  to  which,  we  shall  see,  as  we  pass 
along,  all  other  sciences  are  more  or  less  subservient  and  tributary. 

The  second  feature,  viz.  the  beauty  of  this  science,  is  seen  in  the 
i^bole  and  every  part  of  the  human  body.  In  the  physical 
sciences  we  behold,  for  example,  a  watch,  a  specimen  of  the 
greatest  ingenuity  and  skill ;  we  are  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  several  parts,  of  their  various 
form,  size  and  direction ;  of  their  wonderful  adaptation  and  har- 
mony of  action;  and  the  no  less  astonishment,  that  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  being  enclosed  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  having 
such  variety,  should,  nevertheless,  all  conspire,  as  by  one  common 
consent,  to  one  great  end,  viz.  the  noting  of  time. 

This  example,  all  readily  admit,  is  one  of  great  beauty,  both  in 
design  and  skill — of  design  in  the  conception — of  skill  in  the  ex- 
ecution. 

We  behold  a  river  having  its  origin  in  some  distant  and  obscure 
spot,  by  a  very  small  and  insignificant  beginning ;  we  trace  it  on, 
step  by  step,  as  it  descends  the  mountain  and  traverses  the  valley, 
and  are  struck  with  wonder  and  delight  how  this  same  body  of 
water,  which  at  first  a  mere  point  or  speck,  should  become  the 
mighty  river  before  us,  having  thus  swollen  in  majesty  and 
strength  in  its  onward  march ;  being  at  one  point  the  roaring 
cataract  of  the  forest — at  another  the  gentle  visitor  of  the  plain- 
This,  every  taste  instinctively  accords  as  an  example  both  of 
great  nnXurRll)eauty,  as  well  as  utility  in  the  natural  world. 

In  the  organic  sciences,  we  behold  as  specimens  in  the  vege- 
table department,  the  towering  oak  of  the  forest,  and  the  beautiful 
lily  of  the  valley.  The  former  commencing  by  a  small  point  or 
germ ;  in  other  words,  is  born — casts  its  tender  roots  in  the  earth, 
and  sends  Us  delicate  trunk  and  branches  in  the  air:  the  one  de- 
scending deeper  and  deeper,  the  other  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
last  having  reached  its  utmost  development  in  size  and  strength, 
presents  itself  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  now  full  and  matured  pro- 
portions. 
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The  lily,  likewise,  has  its  birth,  growth  and  maturity,  and  ex- 
pands and  blooms  in  the  richness  of  a  dress,  pronounced  as  sur- 
passing in  beauty  ail  the  splendors  of  Solomon ;  and  in  the  animal 
department  we  behold  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  lion,  with 
the  docility  and  gentleness  of  the  lamb. 

Yet,  with  all  these  specimens  of  beauty  in  the  physical  and 
organic  sciences,  and  truly  beautiful  they  are;  with  countless 
more  equally  so,  what  may  we  ask,  are  they  all  in  comparison 
with  the  beauty  of  that  which  nature  herself  has  pronounced  her 
master-work,  viz.  the  human  body?  for  here  we  have  a  body 
possessing,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  nature  of  every  other 
body;  and  a  science  embracing  the  phenomena  of  both  tiie 
physical  and  organic  sciences,  consequently  combining  the  beau- 
ties of  both ;  and  hence,  by  necessity  superior  to  either. 

Have  we  admired  the  machinery  of  the  watch,  and  its  beautiful 
precision  in  noting  time?  Can  this  compare  with  the  tenfold 
more  complex  machinery  of  the  human  body,  and  its  still  more 
beautiful  precision  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  life  ?  Have 
we  seen  the  beauty  of  the  river,  when  stalking  proudly  in  its 
course,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  riches  of  many  soils,  and 
fertilizing  every  where  the  land  it  visits  ?  How  much  more  have 
we  to  admire  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  a  stream  which  moves 
onward  without  intermission  from  birth  to  death,  and  by  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  gravity ;  sending  oflf  endless  ramifications  in 
its  course,  which  not  only  fertilizes  the  whole  of  the  physical  part 
of  man,  but  further  scatters  its  blessings,  by  so  refreshing  the 
human  body,  as  to  make  it  a  living  and  fit  temple  for  the  exercise 
of  those  affections  and  faculties  which  peculiarly  characterize  its 
surpassing  beauty  over  every  other  body. 

We  have  also  noticed,  in  the  organic  sciences,  the  beauty  of 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  in  their  birth,  growth  and  full  de- 
velopment in  maturity.  The  human  body  has  likewise  the  same 
physical  charms  of  the  plant,  or  the  animal,  as  it  goes  through 
precisely  the  same  stages  of  a  birth,  growth,  and  full  development ; 
but  it  has  more,  for  in  its  several  stages  of  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood,  there  is  added  the  additional  beauty  of  the 
mind,  which  casts  its  intellectual  and  moral  lustre  over  the  physi- 
cal frame  of  man,  and  making  the  whole  and  every  part  still 
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more  beautiful,  whether  seen  in  the  eye,  the  countenance^  or  the 
gesture. 

The  following  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  poet  makes  any  further 
remarks  unnecessary  on  this  head;  he  exclaims:  ''How  noble  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties  I  In  form  and  moving  how 
express,  and  admirable !  In  action,  how  like  an  angel  I  in  ap« 
prehension,  how  like  a  God  I  The  beauty  of  the  world  !  The 
paragon  of  animals  I" 

The  third  and  last  feature  of  the  science  of  the  human  body  we 
have  to  notice,  is  its  magnitude  or  extent. 

The  human  body,  as  already  seen,  being  composed  of  both  a 
physical  and  organic  nature,  its  science  is  necessarily  commen- 
surate withy  and  embraces  both  the  physical  and  organic  sciences. 
But  being  likewise  a  mental  body,  it  has^  in  addition,  the  vast  field 
of  the  science  of  mind,  comprising  education  and  government. 

Let  us  now  briefly  look  at  these  several  features  in  another  and 
still  more  important  aspect.  We  allude  to  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  science  of  the  human 
body  7  The  answer  to  which  will  be  found  to  embody  a  still 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  several  features  of  this 
science,  than  what  has  just  been  advanced.  These  elements  may 
be  considered  under  three  heads,  viz.  1.  A  fixed  and  definite 
structure.  2.  Fixed  and  definite  functions,  and,  3.  Fixed  and 
definite  relations  of  structure  and  functions,  with  external  or  vital 
stimuli* 

By  the  first  element  we  include  bone,  muscle,  blood-vessel, 
nerve,  membrane,  ligament,  tendon,  &c. ;  each  of  which  has  its 
own  special  and  definite  structure ;  embracing,  likewise,  the  form, 
size,  color,  density  and  direction  peculiar  to  each. 

These  several  parts,  variously  combined  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  fluids,  compose  the  difierent  organs  of  the  body. 
Now,  these  organs,  having  as  already  stated,  a  fixed  and  definite 
structure,  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  property  or  principle,  of 
what,  in  an  abstract  view,  may  be  considered  over,  and  indepen- 
dent  of  the  simple  structure  itself,  and  thereby  gives  to  each  par- 
ticular structure,  its  own  special  value  and  interest.  As,  for  in- 
stance, the  nerves  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  sensibility  or 
feeling;  take  away  this  property  and  all  our  sensations  and  im- 
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presttODS  would  be  gone ;  all  the  great  highways  of  knowledge 
by  the  senses  woald  be  closed ;  and  the  mind  of  man,  with  his 
whole  existence,  a  pure  blank.  The  muscles  are  endowed  with 
the  property  of  contractility,  or  the  power  of  shortening  and 
lengthening  themselves.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  remove  this 
property,  and  all  the  wheels  of  life  immediately  stop.  The  heart 
ceases  to  beat ;  the  blood,  by  consequence,  ceases  to  circulate, 
and  the  pulse  is  no  longer  felt.  All  motion  in  the  limbs  is  gone; 
the  hands  cinnot  rise  to  gesture ;  the  feet  cannot  move  to  walk ; 
the  eye  cannot  turn  to  see  ;  neither  can  the  mouth  and  larynx 
move  to  speak. 

Cartilage  has  the  property  of  elasticity ;  destroy  this,  and  you 
at  once  destroy  all  that  buoyancy,  lightness,  and  ease  of  motion 
which  characterise  the  graceful  and  natural  step :  take  away  this 
property,  and  the  function  of  respiration,  that  most  vital  of  all 
functions,  will  be  most  seriously  injured,  if  not  fatally  destroyed. 

Bone  has  the  properties  of  solidity  and  strength  ;  remove  these, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  human  body  is  at  once  broken  up ;  its 
form  gone ;  its  beauty  fled ;  its  strength  vanished,  and  all  the 
softer  parts,  having  nothing  to  support  them,  must  immediately 
tumble  into  a  confused  and  shapeless  mass. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  further  examples,  showing  that 
each  particular  structure  has  its  own  special  property ;  as  all  we 
have  in  view,  from  this  selection,  is  simply  to  set  forth,  if  possible, 
in  a  still  more  conspicuous  manner,  the  importance,  utility^  beauty 
&c.,  constituting  the  prominent  features  of  the  science  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  second  fundamental  element  named,  is  function.  By  this 
we  mean,  that  every  organ  of  the  body  has  a  distinct  and  special 
act  or  duty  to  perform,  which  act  or  duty  is  styled  its  function. 
The  functions  are  various  as,  viz.  those  of  circulation,  respiration, 
sensation,  secretion,  &c. ;  which  will  come  more  particularly 
into  notice  at  another  time.  This  element  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  first,  in  fact,  cannot  exist  without  it ;  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  both  conjoined  exhibit  the  science  of  the  human  body 
in  two  very  distinct  and  opposite  states,  to  wit :  that  of  health 
and  disease.  These  two  states  embrace  the  divisions  of  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology ;  and  thus  bring  before  us  in  a  striking 
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manner,  another  feature  of-  this  science,  viz.  its  magnitude  or  ex- 
tent. 

The  third  and  last  element  we  propose  to  notice,  is  the  relation 
or  relations  of  structure  and  functfon.  This  being  an  important 
practical  point,  we  shall  ^examine  it  according  to  the  several  kinds 
of  relations  established  by  nature,  as  belonging  to  the  different 
structures  and  functions.  These  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads, 
viz.  1.  The  physical.  2.  The  organic,  and  3.  The  mental  re- 
lations. 

The  physical  relations  of  the  human  body,  are  those  it  has  with 
atmospheric  air,  water,  aliment  and  heat.    These  four  substances 
are  termed  vital  stimuli ;   as  they  are  indispensable,  both  to  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  life;  and  the  relations  which  these 
vital  stimuli  have  with  the  different  organs  and  functions,  are  so 
close  and  absolute,  that  we  find  nature  has  established  them  as  so 
many  fixed,  positive,  and  unchangeable  laws,  for  the  government 
and  well  being  of  the  body.    Indeed,  so  unalterable  and  important 
are  they  in  their  character,  that  nature  further  backs  their  exeeu* 
tion  by  bestowing  the  richest  rewards  for  their  observance,  and 
inflicting  the  severest  penalties  for  their  violation.    That  such  is 
the  fact,  a  familiar  example  or  two  may  be  necessary.    Every 
one  knows  and  constantly  feels  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
breathe;  and  yet,. if  breathing  be  stopped  but  a  few  moments,  in 
other  words,  if  atmospheric  air  cannot  be  inhaled,  life  will  cer- 
tainly cease.  Now,  this  is  owing  to  the  fixed  and  positive  relation 
between  the  lungs  and  function  of  respiration,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  external  vital  stimulus  atmospheric  air  on  the  other ;  and 
this  relation,  as  just  stated,  is  so  fixed  as  to  become  an  absolute 
law  in  every  similar  case.    For,  if  we  take  any  other  air  than 
atmospheric  air  and  breathe  it,  we  violate  the  law ;  because  na- 
ture has  made  atmospheric  air  for  the  lungs,  and  will  have  no 
other  substitute ;  and,  if  we  persist,  each  will  certainly  suffer  in 
proportion  to  the  violation ;  that  is,  in  the  d^ree  that  the  air 
taken  into  the  lungs  departs  in  its  constituent  elements  from  true, 
pure,  atmospheric  air.    Who  has  not  heard  of  well-diggers,  in- 
stantly expiring  by  breathing  a  foul  air,  when  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  and  so  impure  that  a  candle  put  into  it,  is  immediately 
extinguished.     How  many  thousandji  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
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miners  of  Eqgland  have  fallen  victims  to  the  choke-damp,  a  foul 
air ;  principally  carbonic  gas,  and  met  with  in  their  mining  opera- 
tions ;  we  say,  how  many  have  thus  lost  their  lives  till  the  immor- 
tal discovery  of  the  safety-lanTp  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ?  But  a. 
still  more  familiar  example  is,  the  loss  of  life  from  breathing  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  fire  in  the 
warming  of  bed  rooms.  Now,  in  all  these  instances  we  see  the 
grossest  violation  of  the  law;  for,  in  every  case,  the  air  breathed 
has  been  of  the  foulest  and  most  impure  kind,  chiefly  carbonic 
gas,  a  poison  at  once  fatal  to  life,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  its 
properties  from  atmospheric  air.  And  what,  the  question  occurs, 
do  we  witness  as  the  penalty  in  all  such  cases  of  violation  7  The 
answer  is  familiar,  that  death,  speedy  death,  is,  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  dreadful  consequence.  It  may  be  said,  a  person 
may  breathe  oxygen-gas,  nitrous-oxyd-gas,  and  other  airs,  more 
or  less  impure,  and  all  different  from  atmospheric  air,  and  yet  not 
die.  These,  however,  form  no  exceptions  to  the  law ;  for,  it  does 
not  say,  that  all  shall  immediately  die,  but  that  all  shall  suffer  in 
proportion  to  its  violation.  Now,  the  several  airs,  just  mentioned, 
not  being  so  poisonous  as  carbonic  gas,  just  punish  in  the  degree 
they  are  poisonous ;  so  that  we  should  naturally  expect  the  symp- 
toms and  sufferings  to  vary  in  every  case,  precisely  in  the  degree 
that  the  air  is  more  or  less  impure,  and  differs  from  atmospheric 
air.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  atmospheric  air  be  ever  so  pure' 
if  we  change  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  ribs,  the  law  will  still 
be  violated.  The  lungs,  for  instance,  are  made  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  air  suited  precisely  to  the  wants  of  each  particular 
ease.  Iff  now,  from  any  cause  whatever,  they  have  their  natural 
iize  or  volume  diminished,  they  become  incapable  of  receiving 
this  necessary  quantity ;  which,  though  it  may  not  immediately, 
will,  in  the  end,  as  certainly  destroy  life,  as  too  often  seen  in  the 
ease  of  consumption. 

The  fact  that  consumption  exists,  and  is  a  fatal  disease,  and 
that  too  many  of  the  fairer  portion  of  our  race  fall  its  daily  victims^ 
all  are  ready  to  acknowledge ;  but  how  that  too  little  air  can  pro- 
duce it,  may  not  be  so  clear;  and,  therefore,  justify  us  in  attempt- 
ing a  brief  explanation. 

When  any  compressing  power  is  app]ied  to  the  chest,  suefa  as 
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the  ordinary  mechanical  means  in  daily  use  for  improving  the 
beauty  of  the  form,  the  ribs  cannot  rise  and  fall  as  nature  designs 
they  should ;  but,  by  being  constrained  and  pressed  in,  they  in  turn 
press  upon  the  natural  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  thus  lessen  the 
space  in  which  the  lungs  are  to  play ;  hence,  the  lungs  themselves 
are  necessarily  pressed  upon,  and  they  are,  in  turn,  diminish- 
ed in  size.  When  in  such  condition,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
the  unhappy  sufierer  to  breathe  the  quantity  of  air  nature  demands 
for  healthy  respiration ;  the  consequence  is,  the  two  great  functions, 
viz.  respiration  and  circulation,  become  embarrassed.  A  short  and 
hurried  breathing  announces  the  fact  in  the  one  case,  while  the  pro- 
minent, blue  and  slow  venous  circulation  as  clearly  shows  it  inf  the 
other.  These  symptoms  report  that  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently 
changed  in  the  lungs,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  compressed  to 
such  an  unnatural  degree,  that  the  required  quantity  of  air  cannot 
enter  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  case ;  the  necessary  consequence 
being,  the  blood  must  leave  the  lungs  unchanged,  and  thus  go  the 
round  of  the  system,  carrying  its  impurities  to  every  part,  and 
thus  making  every  part  to  suffer.  This  state  of  things  being  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  the  whole  system  becomes  gradually  under- 
mined, the  general  health  begins  to  fail,  all  the  organs  more  or 
less  to  falter,  and  the  whole  body  to  waste.  But  still  the  patient 
may  not  be  alarmed,  nor  friends  suspect  the  real  condition,  when 
the  truth  is,  consumption  has  already  possessed  the  system,  and 
tuberculous  matter  everywhere  being  deposited ;  but  the  fact  fails 
to  be  discovered,  or  is  not  acknowledged,  till  too  late  to  apply  a 
remedy;  not  very  often  till  hectic  flush,  night  sweats,  frightful 
cough,  and  growing  emaciation,  all  too  plainly  show  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  when  death  then  is  so  near  at  hand  that 
nothing  can  be  done. 

It  is  true,  consumption  may  be  hereditary,  and  arise  from  other 
causes ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  a  confined  chest  and 
crippled  lungs,  by  preventing  the  proper  quantity  of  air  from  being 
breathed — ^in  other  words,  that  the  violation  of  nature's  law  of 
relation  between  the  lungs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  air  on  the 
other — is  not  also  a  most  frequent  and  unsuspected  source  of  this 
most  fatal  disease  T 
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The  same  may  be  urged  for  the  rest  of  the  physical  relations, 
viz.  water,  aliment,  and  heat. 

Water  composes  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body»  and  greatly  exceeds  in  weight  that  of  the  solids.  Now 
nature  is  equally  positive  in  this  relation,  as  that  of  atmospherio 
air ;  her  law  is,  that  water  is  the  natural  fluid  of  the  body,  and 
that  no  other  will  answer ;  so  that  if  man  substitutes  spirits,  wine, 
or  any  other  drinks,  he  violates  the  law,  and  must  expect  to  suffer 
in  proportion  to  the  violation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proof 
on  this  head,  the  bare  mention  of  intemperance  being  all  that  is 
necessary  to  show  the  dreadful  penalties  which  await  the  violators 
of  this  law. 

And  so  with  aliment ;  if  we  take  poison  instead  of  food,  or  food 
and  fruits  partly  decomposed,  and  hence  in  a  partial  decay,  the 
natural  relation  is  destroyed,  and  the  consequence  is  always  inju- 
rious, and  in  many  instances  quickly  fatal.  And  finally,  as  to  heai, 
every  one  is  aware  that  a  certain  amount  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  life ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  due  observance  of  that  law 
regulating  the  proper  amount  of  clothing. 

Now  all  these  relations  regard  the  body  in  a  state  of  health, 
and  belong  to  that  department  of  the  science  we  are  examining 
denominated  hygiene.  But  there  yet  remains  another  class  of 
physical  relations  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  which  regard  the 
body  in  its  opposite  state,  viz.  disease;  these  are  the  remedies, 
constituting  the  therapeutics  of  the  science ;  the  simple  mention  of 
which,  is  all  that  we  can  here  attempt. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  class  of  relations,  viz.  the  organic, 
by  which  we  mean  the  connection  that  subsists  between  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  body,  usually  termed  sympathy ;  the  body 
being  a  unit,  and  forming  one  complete  whole,  must  necessarily 
have  every  organ  to  feel  with  and  for  every  other  organ.  This 
being  the  case,  when  disease  invades  any  portion  of  the  system, 
all  the  rest  being  more  or  less  closely  related  with  the  sufferii^ 
organ,  and  having  one  common  interest,  must  likewise  expect  to 
feel  and  suffer,  and  that  generally  in  the  proportion  of  the  nearness 
of  the  connection,  and  the  amount  of  influence  each  may  have 
in  the  general  economy.  Hence  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
uterus,  &c.  &c.  may  affect  the  teeth,  and  disease  of  the  teeth  in 
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turn  aflbct  either  or  all  these  organs ;  so  that  to  understand  any 
organ  thoroughly,  whether  it  be  the  teeth  and  their  appendages, 
parts  which  are  to  claim  your  attention  more  particularly,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  study  and  become  acquainted  with 
every  other  organ — in  other  words,  to  study  anatomy,  and  that 
kind  of  anatomy  which  can  only  be  learned  with  the  knife  in  the 
dissecting  room. 

Hence,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  dental  profession  is  by  no  means  limited,  as  too  many  are 
pleased  to  do,  simply  to  the  teeth  alone ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
these  organs  are  proportionately  commensurate  in  their  relations 
and  influence  with  all  other  organs ;  and  hence,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  proper  skill  in  the  detecting  and  treating  their  diseases,  or 
letting  them  alone  altogether,  which  is  often  preferable,  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  dentist.  And  hence,  we  say,  to  exercise  a  con- 
scientious judgment  in  your  profession,  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
every  other  organ  besides  the  teeth  is  necessary,  but  also  no  small 
share  of  the  science  of  medicine  in  general. 

The  last  class  of  relations  belonging  to  the  science  of  the  human 
body  is,  viz.  Me  mental: — that  the  mind  and  body  are  closely 
related,  and  reciprocally  influence  each  other,  no  one  pretends  to 
question ;  the  fact  of  sudden  and  disastrous  news  immediately  de- 
stroying the  appetite,  and  of  fever  producing  delirium,  are  suflfi- 
cient  evidences  of  the  close  union  of  the  two. 

The  mind  also,  has  relations  with  the  external  world,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  bodily  senses ;  this  is  a  fixed  law  of 
nature,  and  remains  such,  notwithstanding  all  that  mesmerism 
says  to  the  contrary;  nature  declares  by  this  law  that  all  our 
knowledge  must  come  through  the  senses — mesmerism  says  no ; 
nature  affirms  the  law  positive  and  absolute  as  all  her  other  laws, 
and  consequently  appends  penalties  for  its  violation ;  while  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  bestows  the  richest  rewards  for  obedience. 
Knowledge  is  the  priceless  treasure  given  for  observance,  while 
ignorance  is  the  heavy  penalty  for  violation. 

Lastly,  the  mind  has  a  further  and  very  extensive  set  of  rela- 
tions, viz.  with  all  other  minds.  This  relation  communes  with 
the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  it  regards  the  past,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future.    By  this  relation  the  science  of  the  human 
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body  is  greatly  extended,  and  owes  its  highest  and  proudest 
elevation :  for,  from  this  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  the  action 
of  each  on  the  other,  and  the  perpetual  conflict  thus  carried  on,  do 
we  owe  all  the  high  and  inestimable  privileges  of  civilization,  as 
science,  government,  the  arts,  &c.  &c.  By  it,  our  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  is  made  pure,  precise,  and  practical.  By 
it,  our  natures  tend  to  higher  and  still  higher  stages  of 
continually  progressive  elevation  and  refinement.  And,  finally, 
out  of  it  and  to  it  do  all  other  sciences  owe  their  origin  and  bring 
their  treasures. 

This  hasty  view  of  these  several  relations  has,  in  another  light, 
brought  before  us,  as  it  were  in  a  single  glance,  all  the  prominent 
features  that  have  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  science  of 
the  human  body^  viz.  its  importance  and  utUityy  beauty  and  mag-- 
nitude. 

And  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  trust  these  points  have  been 
so  exhibited  and  illustrated,  as  not  only  to  show  the  inherent  value 
and  dignity  of  your  science,  but  what  has  been  the  main  burden 
of  all  we  have  been  trying  to  say,  viz.  to  awaken,  at  the  outset, 
in  each  of  you,  a  proper  and  lively  interest  for  its  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  to  impress  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  constant  and 
persevering  study  on  your  parts,  that  you  can,  in  the  first  place, 
hope  to  obtain  a  reputable  acquirement  of  this  science ;  and  then, 
in  the  second  place,  maintain  inviolate  its  honor,  and  be  a  useful 
and  vigilant  member,  in  promoting  its  onward  advancement 

Bdltimon,  Mv.  1843. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Baltimore  Editor.  By  Da.  J.C.  MgCabe. 

Virginia,  Jtdy  31,  1843. 

Dear  Doctor. — I  regret  that  indisposition  prevented  me  from 
fulfilling,  in  Baltimore,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  ^^Ameri- 
can  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,^'  the  appointment  made  at  the 
previous  meeting  in  Boston — an  appointment  as  flattering  as  it 
was  unmerited.  However,  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  on  the  interesting  occasion  alluded  to,  is  modified  by  the 
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belief  that  the  distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  appointed 
as  my  coadJQtorsy  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  their  fame. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  worthy  of  the  profession, 
that  through  the  instrumentality  of  those,  who  themselves  have 
arrived  at  the  very  summit  of  professional  excellence,  our  long 
degraded  science  has  been  dragged  from  the  odium  that  selfish 
cupidity,  and  ignorant  quackery  had  thrown  around  it,  and  once 
more  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  beside  sister  sciences,  whence  it 
had  been  hurled  by  hands  that  touched  but  to  desecrate. 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  my  design  to  lecture  the  profession  upon 
any  one  subject  in  the  range  of  our  science  proper;  older  and 
abler  hands  have  opened  to  our  eyes  the  volume  of  their  expe- 
rience, enriched  by  the  successive  ofierings  of  successive  pilgrims, 
in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge,  until  the  cry  of  ''Eureka'' 
has  resounded  from  one  chamber  of  the  temple  to  all  the  rest. 
The  harvest,  which  at  one  period,  seemed  to  be  whitening  beneath 
the  sun,  untouched,  has  been  gathered  by  the  early  reapers ;  and 
it  would  seem,  now,  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  for  there  seems 
to  be  scarcely  a  grain  left  to  the  late  gleaners  in  the  field. 

I  look  then,  upon  our  association,  more  as  a  band  of  union  be- 
tween worthy  professors  of  our  art,  than  as  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  science— <lesigned  to  protect  the  gentleman,  and  the 
seientific  practitioner,  from  the  odium  that  should  ever  attach  to 
the  charlatan — ^intended  <<to  give  the  world  assurance"  of  profes- 
sional competency,  and  moral  worth,  and  also  to  hold  up  to  scorn 
and  contempt,  the  man,  who  void  of  a  knowledge  of  his  professed 
science,  and  wanting  in  mora?  stamina,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  ignorance,  or  confidence  of  the  community. 

It  would  not  suit  the  limits  of  this  letter  to  enter  into  a  com- 
parison, of  the  various  theories  set  afloat  at  different  periods,  by 
opposing  writers  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  dental  surgery ; 
much  error  has  undoubtedly  been  mixed  with  much  real  good ; 
and  as  all  science  in  its  infancy  has  had  to  struggle  slowly  through 
the  mists  which  necessarily  invested  its  discovery,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  men  of  scientifice  knowledge,  in  assigning  our 
art,  '*a  local  habitation,  and  a  name,''  should  have  erred  in  some 
of  their  views  on  the  subject.    It  would  only  be  necessary,  if 
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thia  proposition  was  sought  to  be  controverted,  to  turn  to  the 
kistory  of  **the  rise  and  progress/'  of  our  older  sister,  medicine* 
How  slowly  did  she  travel  i  How  halt  by  the  wayside  I  How 
medicine,  and  mountebankry,  physic  and  folly,  travelled  together. 
Now  empiricism,  and  now  dogmatism ;  but  look  at  her  now, 
^nhroned  in  light,"  the  discoveries  of  successive  ages  tending  to 
place  her  higher  and  still  higher  upon  her  imperial  tower  I 

Age  after  age  bringing  its  tribute  to  her  stores ;  name  after 
name  of  the  gifted  ones  of  earth,  swelling  the  train  of  her  votaries  : 
the  mighty  march  of  mind  pouring  in  its  hosts  to  her  cause,  until 
the  science  of  medicine  has  become  the  loftiest  pursuit  of  the 
proudest  intellects,  and  its  benefits  extended  to  the  '^farthest  verge 
of  our  green  earth/' 

I  say,  it  would  not  be  in  place  to  discuss  the  different  theories 
of  writers  on  the  science  of  dental  surgery — but  I  do  think  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  allusion  to  those  night, 
mares  upon  our  efforts  to  elevate  the  profession,  viz.  denial  quacks. 

Foreigners  have  been  pleased  to  say  of  the  Americans,  that 
they  are  the  most  gullible  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
although  national  pride  may  make  us  wince  under  the  sneer,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  our  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  was  that 
of  the  ^'galled  jade.''  It  may,  nevertheless,  if  properly  viewed,  be 
considered  as  an  amiable  weakness^  an  excess  of  good  feclmg, 
growing  out  of  a  pecuUarity  of  temperament,  superinduced  pro* 
bably  by  the  genius  of  those  institutions  we  are  proud  to  believe 
peculiar  to  our  land.  In  America,  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  our  southern  states,  but  I  am  sure  it  applies  with  propriety  to 
other  sections  of  the  country,  he  who  bears  himself  with  propriety, 
and  seems  to  deserve  encouragement,  rarely  fails  of  success. 

This  would  be  an  elysium  indeed — a  paradise  in  truth,  did  the 
world  at  the  present  day,  hold  no  serpents,  to  wither  in  their  slimy 
track,  the  green  leaves  and  bright  flowers,  the  pleasant  pathways 
of  our  Eden.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  bad  men  in  our  world, 
men  who  are  unpossessed  of  one  moral  excellence ;  men,  with 
whom  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  the  jest  of  the  merry- Andrew, 
are  alike  held  in  respect ;  men,  in  whose  cranium  the  organ  of 
acquisitiveness  holds  prominence ;  and  to  such  as  these,  conven- 
tional laws  are  but  as  "a  rope  of  sand."    The  morals  of  a  com- 
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monily*  and  the  etiquette  of  the  brothel*  hold  equal  place  in  their 
veneration,  and  such  will  be  found  wherever  the  footsteps  of  poor 
iallen  humanity  have  pressed  the  soil«  They  are  incidental  to  no 
particular  profession. 

The  sacred  temple  finds  them  kneeling  at  its  altars,  and  quaff- 
ing its  cup  of  communion.  The  ermine  of  justice  finds  the  unfaal- 
fowed  pulses  of  such,  beating  beneath  its  folds.  The  bar  finds 
such,  with  their  unsanctified  hands,  grasping  the  glittering  bribe. 
The  bed-side  of  suffering  sickness,  is  darkened  by  such,  too  often, 
who,  for  the  '*yellow  trash,''  drug  the  bowl,  and  still  the  pulse ; 
and  it  will  not  be  presumed,  that  our  profession  can  expect  to  be 
exempt  from  such  characters,  without  tests  of  professional  and 
personal  worthy  when  we  behold  in  other  bodies,  that  have  thrown 
around  them  compactSf  tests  of  prcficiency  at  least,  such  sad  evi- 
dences, that  if 

"Some  flowen  of  Eden  we  stOl  ioherit. 
The  tndl  of  the  MiiNni  is  over  Oem  ell.* 

No  man,  I  am  convinced,  should  ever  enter  a  profession  of 
which  he  is  ashamdd.  If  his  pride  makes  him  revolt  from  the 
disadvantages  under  which  that  profession  may  place  him,  he 
should  weigh  well  the  chances  before  he  risks  bis  feelings  in  the 
experiment ;  and  yet  I  have  sometimes  felt  the  shame-spot  bum 
upon  my  cheek,  and  the  heavings  of  a  proud  heart  swell  my 
bosom,  when,  in  strange  communities,  (until  known,)  I  have  fan- 
cied my  profession  under  ban,  because  some  miserable  eflSgy  of 
man,  some  soulless,  shameless,  ignorant  pretender  had  preceded 
roe,  disgraced  his  profession,  and  injured  the  health  of  his  patients 
by  his  abominable  malpractices;  and  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings,  I  would  gladly  have  abandoned  my  calling,  and  never 
breathed  its  name,  had  I  not  remembered  that  ^'sufferance'^  was 
[not]  <<the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  ;**  but  that  all  professions  had  to 
bear  the  odium  of  unworthy  members.  Perhaps,  though,  I  might 
again  remark,  that  all  the  other  professions  have  had  tests,  by 
which  admission  was  gained  into  their  fellowship,  but  ours. 

Alas,  alas  I  an  unlicensed  army,  a  lawless  mob,  the  practitioners 
of  dental  surgery  have  gone  forth,  '*armed  to  the  teeth,**  too  lite- 
rally ;  flourishing  their  tooth  kejrs,  and  in  some  respects  slaying, 
like  Sampson,  the  Philistines,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  many  an  ass. 
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tin  their  names  have  struck  terror  to  neighborhoods,  their  practices 
destroyed  many  a  good  constitution,  and  laid  low  in  death  many 
a  beautiful  brow,  and  many  a  rosy  lip ;  until  the  profession,  Atlas 
like,  has  had  to  bear  upon  its  shoulders  a  world  of  obloquy. 

The  intellectual  and  the  honorable  members  of  the  profession, 
bore  the  opprobrium,  smarting,  it  is  true,  under  its  infliction,  until 
a  bold  and  determined  few,  men  of '*stout  hearts  and  strong  hands/' 
determined  to  save  their  favorite  science,  or  sacrifice  in  the  effort, 
resolved,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  as  an  evidence  to  the 
world  of  professional  integrity,  to  form  ^'The  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons."  Honor  to  those  men !  levelling  the  preten- 
sions of  the  charlatan,  and  guarding  the  public  against  imposition, 
gathering  the  experience,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  learning  of  the 
profession  together,  for  mutual  good  and  public  benefit 

This  association,  then,  is  one  of  the  strong  tests  of  professional 
excellence ;  and  if,  with  a  knowledge  of  our  society,  the  public 
should  choose  to  employ  one  of  whose  pretensions  they  know 
nothing,  they  deserve  all  the  evils  that  may  grow  out  of  their 
folly ;  because  we  are  pledged  by  our  compact  to  admit  none  to  our 
fellowship,  to  grant  our  diploma  to  none,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
qualified  to  practise  in  every  department  of  the  art.  Since  an 
inducement  to  the  really  deserving  practitioners,  (and  there  are 
many  who  as  yet  have  not  united  with  us  in  our  crusade  against 
quackery,)  to  join  with  us  in  our  undertaking :  and  if  all  who 
truly  deserve  well  of  their  community  would  do  thus,  the  public 
would  then  act  advisedly  in  sending  from  among  them,  with  scorn, 
the  individual  who  could  not  furnish,  on  demand^  the  evidence  of 
his  competency,  the  credentials  of  his  abili^. 

It  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  honorable  and  high-minded  prac- 
titioners, that  have  not  united  with  us,  that  they  should  do  so,  and 
I  must  confess,  when  I  hear  of  an  individual,  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  objecting  to  our  association,  I  am  painfully  compelled 
to  believe  bis  opposition  to  be  the  morbid  growth  of  an  ill  formed 
jealousy. 

Contrast  a  few  years  past  with  the  present  time,  the  state  of 
dental  practice  at  the  period  we  are  in,  to  that  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago;  view  the  strange  and  conflicting  theories  of  past 
times — theories  indulged  in  by  even  the  scientific,  and  compare 
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those  expositions,  those  institutes  of  practice,  with  the  rationale  of 
the  profession  at  the  present  day,  and  behold  the  triumph  of  our 
art. 

The  learned  John  Hunter  could  err;  the  professionally  talented 
Fox  could  recommend  that  which  the  humblest  member  of  our 
profession,  acquainted  with  his  business,  would  reject ;  the  truly 
intellectual  Bell  might  now  have  a  lesson  on  practice  read  to  him ; 
the  fancies  of  many  a  popular  writer,  in  his  day,  would  now  be 
repudiated  as  unsound  and  unworthy:  and  how  have  these  theories 
been  exploded  7  By  individual  effort,  truly,  but  individual  effort 
directed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  body. 

How  has  dental  surgery,  stript  of  all  the  obsolete  and  injurious, 
been  elevated  to  its  high  state  of  perfection  ?  I  answer,  by  effort, 
prompted  by  a  noble  disposition  to  rescue  a  valuable  profession 
from  odium ;  and  although  it  is  individual  effort,  working  apart, 
yet  moving  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  bosoms  of  the  enlightened 
members  of  our  calling,  to  reduce  to  system,  the  principles  of  our 
profession,  by  furnishing  a  correct  theory  of  practice. 

If,  without  the  aid  of  an  association,  individual  effort  has  ac- 
complished so  much,  how  must  we  congratulate  ourselves,  when 
we  behold  the  most  eminent  of  our  calling,  uniting  their  wisdom 
and  experience,  to  give  tone,  and  character,  and  reputation  to  the 
science  7 
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ARTICLE   III. 


Ulcerations  of  the  Gums  and  Exfoliation  of  the  Alveolar  Processes 
of  children — restdting  from  general  debility  or  defective  nutria 
tion.  By  Prof.  C.  A.  Harris,  M.  D.  Surgeon  Dentist,  Balti- 
more. 

The  gums  and  alveolar  processes  of  children  are  occasionally 
attacked  by  a  very  peculiar  and  singular  form  of  disease.  Seve- 
ral cases  of  which,  having  come  to  my  notice,  I  have  thought  that 
a  description  of  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  medical  reader, 
and  especially  as  it  is  a  disease,  that,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
has  never  been  noticed  by  an  English  or  American  medical  wri- 
ter. It  has,  however,  been  very  accurately  described  by  several 
13        V.  4 
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FreDch  authors, — particularly  by  Delabarrb,  whose  opportuni- 
ties  for  observing  it,  in  every  variety  of  form,  seem  to  have  been 
very  ample.  The  description  given  of  it  by  him,  accords  so  vrell 
with  that  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  that  I  shall  quote  what 
he  says  respecting  it 

"There  is  a  disease  that  is  very  rare  among  the  wealthy,  but 
very  common  among  the  indigent.  It  especially  manifests  itself 
about  the  period  of  the  moulting  of  the  temporary  teeth.  It  is  fre- 
quently observed  on  children  that  appear  to  be  healthy,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  scrofulous  or  scorbutic  affections. 

^*Can  it  be  a  peculiar  disease  still  unknown  ?  M.  Duval  has 
already  noticed  this  disposition :  and  among  the  great  number  of 
children  that  are  continually  brought  to  the  orphan  asylum,  I  have 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  singular  complications  of  this  affec- 
tion,  which  are  modified  according  to  the  differences  of  the  strength, 
sex,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  different  subjects.  In  some,  the 
lips  and  gums  are  of  a  beautiful,  bright  red  color ;  in  others  the 
lips  are  rosy,  though  the  gums  are  pale ;  or  both  of  them  are  red* 
dish,  and  much  swollen.  Sometimes  also  the  gums  are  pale  and 
the  lips  of  a  deep  red,  there  is  besides  no  scorbutic  or  scrofulous 
symptoms ;  frequently  the  child  is  robust  and  appears  to  be  quite 
well. 

"It  begins  to  experience  troublesome  itchings  in  the  gums ;  they 
ulcerate  around  the  necks  of  the  temporary  teeth,  which  become 
separated  from  them,  and  somewhat  loosened.  If  the  symptoms 
continue,  the  evil  is  propagated,  a  burning  pain  is  felt  in  some 
parts  of  the  buccal  membrane  that  lines  the  cheeks ;  and  ulcera* 
tions  of  a  greater  or  less  size  are  formed  there.  To  these  evils 
are  joined  some  others — painful  swellings  in  the  glands  that  envi- 
ron the  lower  jaw,  the  entire  separation  from  the  gum,  and  loss  of 
undecayed  teeth,  whose  roots  are  frequently  surrounded  with  a 
yellowish  mucous  tartar.  I  have  even  known  portions  of  the  al- 
veoli to  exfoliate,  and  then  the  cure  is  effected  almost  naturally. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  and  continuance  of  the 
local  n\aladies,  I  have  observed  that,  if  children  reach  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year,  their  second  teeth  arc  not  deranged  by  the  cause 
that  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  first ;  they  are  only  badly  arranged 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  development  in  the  maxillary  bone, 
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which  shows  that  during  the  disease  the  general  ossification  is 
carried  on  but  slowly/' 

The  symptoms  as  here  described  by  M.  Delabarre,  correspond 
for  the  most  part  with  those  of  the  cases  ^hicb  I  have  seen,  except 
that  they  present  a  somewhat  greater  variety ;  the  color  of  the 
gums  and  lips  in  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice,  were  al- 
ways that  of  a  deep  red,  sometimes  bordering  on  purple.  The 
separation  of  the  gums  from  the  alveolar  processes,  was,  in  every 
instance,  preceded  by  ulceration  of  their  edges.  The  matter  formed^ 
was  at  first,  muco-purulent,  but  afterwards  become  ichorous,  and 
increased  the  irritation  of  the  parts  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 
As  the  gums  separated  from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  it  denuded 
them  of  their  periostea,  and  insinuated  itself  into  the  alveolar 
cavities  and  caused  the  destruction  of  their  membranes. 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  this  stage,  necrosis  and  exfolia* 
tion  of  the  alveolar  processes  soon  followed— -carrying  away  with 
them  the  deciduous,  and  sometimes  the  embryo  adult  teeth.  In 
one  instance  four  of  the  second  teeth  that  had  come  through  the 
gums  were  removed  with  their  exfoliated  sockets. 

As  it  regards  the  effects  produced  upon  the  permanent  teeth  by 
this  afifoction,  they  were  in  the  few  cases  that  have  fallen  under 
my  notice,  decidedly  injurious.  In  some  instances  their  enamels  . 
were  covered  with  dark  spots ;  in  others  they  were  corroded,  and 
when  the  disease  had  occurred  early  in  life,  their  bony  structure 
appeared  soft  and  chalky,  and  their  liability  to  be  acted  on  by 
chemical  agents  greatly  increased.  My  observations,  therefore, 
on  this  subject  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Delabarre's.  He 
tells  us  that,  ^'frequently  the  child  is  robust  and  appears  quite 
well/'  In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  general  health 
was  evidently  affected,  and  in  some  very  considerably.  Usually, 
the  pulse  was  small  and  quick,  the  skin  dry  and  husky,  the  bowels 
constipated,  much  lassitude  of  body,  and  great  disposition  to  sleep. 
These  symptoms,  however,  I  have  never  known  to  precede  the 
local  affection,  but  seem  rather  to  have  been  symptomatic  of  it. 

Continuing  the  subject,  M.  Delabarre  says,  ''Chilblains  of  a 
bad  character  are  the  portion  of  these  children ;  their  skin  is  ter- 
reous  or  wan,  the  flesh  of  some  is  soft,  their  eyes  dull,  their  habit 
of  body  languid,  and  finally  have  true  scrofulous  obstructions 
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Belieying  that  I  have,  in  these  cases,  found  that  the  general  weak- 
ness depends  on  that  of  the  digestive  organs,  whence  result  divers 
degrees  of  alterations  in  the  vivifying  properties  of  the  fluids,  I 
employ  with  success,  bitters  and  tonic  powders,  such  as  Jesuits' 
bark,  the  small  centaury,  &c«" 

I  would  here  just  remark,  that  I  have  never  met  with  an  in- 
stance  of  this  disease  in  which  there  was  not  evidently  a  scorbutic 
tendency  of  the  general  system,  and  am  disposed  to  believe,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  affection,  that,  although  there  may  exist  in 
some  cases  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  that  this  always  predominates* 

<«For  the  local  treatment  of  the  gums,"  says  our  author,  *'I  re- 
commend acidulated  gargles,  or  those  in  which  have  been  dissolv- 
ed some  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  If  these  means  are  not  suffi- 
cient, I  have  the  ulcerations  cauterized  every  day  with  dissolved 
argentum  nitratum.  Many  may  be  cured  by  these  simple  reme- 
dies ;  but  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
actual  cautery,  from  which  I  have  derived  great  advantage.  Sev- 
eral, however,  in  whom  the  disease  was  very  violent,  have  sank 
under  it,  after  having  experienced  the  following  symptoms : 

^'General  swelling  of  the  stomatic  membrane,  ulceration  on  one 
side  alone,  prostration  of  strength,  slight  pulse,  redness  of  the  af- 
fected side,  avidity  for  food,  burning  thirst,  then^  at  the  expiration 
of  three  or  four  days,  a  gangrenous  spot»  resembling  an  anthrax 
either  below  the  cheek  bone  or  about  the  lips ;  rapid  increase  of 
the  spot,  which  at  first  livid,  becomes  black  the  same  day,  and, 
when  grown  to  the  size  of  a  five  franc  piece,  separates  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  forms  an  obstinate  ichorous  ulcer,  whose  pale  edges  roll 
upon  themselves  like  flesh  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  very  brisk 
fire.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face  is  soon  entirely  devoured ; 
the  bones  are  uncovered  as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  which^ 
however,  are  not  carious  but  fall  out  of  themselves ;  a  hectic  fever 
consumes  these  unhappy  beings,  to  whom  death  is  too  tardy  a  re- 
lief. This  sad  scene  has  passed  before  my  eyes  in  the  cases  of 
two  children,  one  of  them  eight,  and  the  other  a  girl  of  nine  years 
old.  Death  seizes  them  between  fifteen  and  twenty  days  after 
the  attack  of  the  first  marked  symptoms,  notwithstanding  all  the 
rational  means  employed,  such  as  tonics  and  caustics.  These  are 
the  characteristics,  which  an  inveterate  cancerous  affection,  with 
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rU  its  horrible  scent,  would  not  exhibit.  This  affection  has  been 
so  well  described  by  M.  Baroit,  that  we  cannot  but  profit  by  his 
reflections  and  try  the  means  recommended  to  be  employed  by 
faim  in  similar  cases.* 

''In  general,  the  female  sex  is  more  subject  to  affections  of  this 
nature  than  the  male.  The  dissections  that  I  have  made  of  several 
children*  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  in  different  stages  of  it, 
have  always  presented  me  the  bones  singularly  softened.  Those 
of  the  jaw,  especially,  are  very  easily  cut  with  a  scalpel.  There 
is  consequently  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  calcareous  phosphate 
in  them,  but  their  teeth  do  not  appear  to  be  the  less  hard  on  that 
account;  on  pressing  the  cutting  edges  of  these,  which  have  shot 
up,  we  perceive  them  bend,  and,  as  it  were,  sink  again  into  the 
jaws. 

*^Som6  authors,  it  seems  to  me,  have  referred  this  kind  of  disease 
to  a  sort  of  scrofula ;  but,  for  reasons,  which  I  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  detail,  I  do  not  believe  this  opinion  can  be  adopted,  be- 
cause the  seat  of  this  last  affection  is  in  the  lymphatic,  whence  it 
may  be  propagated  to  different  systems,  while  the  affection,  the 
symptoms  of  which  I  have  just  described,  has  its  seat  in  the  organs 
qfntUrUionp  and,  in  the  fluids  thcU  are  conveyed  to  them.  More- 
over in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  there  are  no  obstructions  that 
can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  but  such 
may  occur  as  it  gradually  progresses  and  propagates  the  disturb- 
ance in  all  the  secretions. 

**Tb\a  vicious  disposition,  which  I  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  in  the  asylum  to  which  I  am  attached,  is  sometimes  innate 
in  children,  and  sometimes  acquired  by  their  suffering  great  pri- 
vations of  nourishment.  In  the  former  case  they  are  melancholy, 
and  grow  for  a  long  time  without  complaining  of  any  pain  ;  both 
their  dentitions  are  very  tardy,  the  bones  of  the  jaws  as  well  as 
those  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  are  exceedingly  slow  in  their  de- 
velopment, the  membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth  is  pale,  the  saliva 
mucous ;  these  children  are  meagre,  their  skin  soft,  which  has  led 
me  to  adopt  the  word  astheny,  to  denote  this  state,  for  it  designates 
the  want  of  strength  that  exists  in  all  the  tissues  of  these  little 
beings,  whose  nutrition  is  effected  with  extreme  difliculty,  with- 

^  Vide  le  Bulletin  de  PEcole  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  1816,  page  136. 
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out  there  being  any  possibility  of  attributing  the  cause  of  it  to  a 
distinct  disturbance  of  any  organ,  separately  considered. 

''There  appears,  therefore,  a  want  of  vitality  in  all  the  apparels 
which  causes  the  child  to  waste  away  daily,  and  the  natural  func- 
tions to  be  performed  with  a  sort  of  supineness.  It  has  no  appe- 
tite, is  frequently  constipated ;  at  other  times  has  diarrhoea,  but 
no  fever ;  it  is  timorous  and  nervous,  has  a  melancholy  air,  and,  in 
short,  excites  a  sentiment  of  compassion.  It  seems  as  if  sanguifi-  * 
cation  could  not  be  effected ;  for  in  these  subjects  the  blood  is  very 
serous  and  almost  colorless.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  organic  exhalents  of  the  bones  should  not  sup- 
ply them  with  scarcely  any  calcareous  earth,  but  with  a  material^ 
that  is  without  consistence,  acidulated  and  rather  destructive,  than 
reparative. 

^'Exercise  in  the  open  air,  generous  wines,  sometimes  even  a  lit- 
tle alcoholic  liquor,  and  a  diet  not  exuberant,  but  consisting  of 
succulent  viands,  form  apart  of  the  regimen,  which,  in  these  cases, 
it  is  indispensable  to  follow.  It  is  necessary  to  prohibit  milk  and 
acid  or  aqueous  aliments.  To  arouse  the  vitality,  I  have  constant- 
ly and  successfully  employed,  the  juice  of  cruciferous  plants^  the 
guinea  in  powders,  but  with  this  last  medicine  I  think  useful  to 
unite  opium,  which  diminishes  its  action  on  the  digestive  organs« 

**I  banish  the  use  of  ptysans,  which  generally  fatigue  the  stomach  : 
vescatories  and  purgatives  are  employed,  but  with  much  circum- 
spection, and  only  when  there  is  some  reason  for  displacing  an 
irritation  communicated  to  some  interior  organ." 

Having  now  quoted  what  M.  Delabarre  says  respecting  this 
most  singular  affection,  little  remains  to  be  said  by  me  on  the 
subject.  In  conclusion,  however,  I  would  observe,  that  none  of 
the  cases  in  which  I  have  been  consulted  were  of  so  aggravated  a 
character  as  some  of  those  which  he  has  described.  Except  in 
three  instances,  in  which  exfoliation  of  the  sockets  of  several  of 
the  teeth  had  commenced  previously  to  my  seeing  the  patients, 
the  disease  yielded  to  astringent,  detergent  and  acidulated  gar- 
gles, the  application  of  nitrate  ofsUver^  in  strong  solution,  to  the 
ulcerated  edges  of  the  gums,  aperients,  tonics  and  a  generous  nu- 
tritive diet.  The  others  were  cured  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  exfoliation  of  the  dead  sockets,  by  similar  treatment  and  the 
restorative  operations  of  the  economy. 
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From  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  the  opinion  advanced  by  the  author  whose 
remarks  on  the  subject  I  have  quoted,  that  the  disease  is  the  re« 
suit  of  general  debility,  occasioned  by  privation  or  a  want  of  pro- 
per nourishment,  for  its  occurrence,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, is  always  confined  to  the  indigent.  I  am,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  it  is  favored  by  a  constitu- 
tional  tendency  of  the  general  system,  though,  notwithstanding 
Delababhe  seems  to  think  otherwise,  and  that  without  this,  other 
causes  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  it. 

To  the  ordinary  spungy  and  inflamed  gums,  or  scurvy,  or  con- 
joined suppuration,  as  the  affection  is  sometimes  called,  the  dis- 
ease in  question  bears  but  little  analogy.  That  affection  is  the  re- 
sult of  local  irritation,  favored,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances,  by  a 
general  scorbutic  diathesis,  produced  by  salivary  calculus,  de- 
cayed or  dead  teeth,  or  roots,  or  a  vitiated  state  of  the  buccal  se- 
cretions, and  its  progress,  compared  vrith  this,  is  very  slow.  In 
that  disease,  the  matter  that  is  formed  by  the  suppuration  of  the 
gums  is,  in  most  instances,  healthy  pus,  but  in  this,  although  al 
first  it  is  muco-purulent,  it  soon  becomes  ichorous  and  intolerably 
ofiensive.  The  sockets  of  the  teeth  too,  by  that  aflbction,  are 
never  suddenly  laid  bare,  but  by  this  they  are  often  in  a  very  few 
days  denuded  of  the  gums,  deprived  of  vitality  and  caused  to  ex- 
foliate. To  the  attacks  also  of  that  disease,  all  ages,  classes,  and 
conditions  of  people  are  liable,  whereas,  to  those  of  this,  the  in- 
digent alone  are  subject,  and  these  only  during  the  earlier  periods 

of  life. 

Maryland  Med.  and  8urg»  Jour. 
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Address  before  the  Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon  DentistSy  on  the 
evening  of  their  first  Annual  Meeting,  Oct.  11, 1843.  By  James 
D.  McCabe,  D.  D.  S. 

[Published  by  request  of  the  Society.] 

Gentiemm  of  the  Virgmia  Society  <f  Surgeon  Dentitts : — 

The  duty  you  have  assigned  me,  to  address,  at  its  first  annual 
meeting,  the  Virginia  Society  of  Dentists,  might  have  been  con- 
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fided  to  an  abler  exponent  of  your  purposes,  and  the  character  of 
your  cherished  science,  but  I  can  confidently  say,  to  no  one  who 
feels  a  deeper  interest  in  your  success,  or  who  is  more  willing 
than  your  speaker  to  tax  to  the  uttermost  his  abilities  in  support 
of  your  undertaking.  Nearly  twelve  months  of  experience  have 
passed,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  assembled  around  me  to-day,  the  same 
faces  that  1  saw  at  our  institution,  and  others  beside,  all  beaming 
with  satisfaction,  and  noble  determination,  giving  evidence  of  zeal, 
rekindled  by  the  collision  of  mind,  and  emulation  excited  by  mutual 
perseverance. 

The  present  anniversary  is  full  of  rich  auguries,  and  exhibits 
already  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  to  our  profession,  in  this  time- 
honored  commonwealth ;  and  though  there  may  yet  linger  ''some 
dregs  of  ancient  night  not  quite  purged  off,"  along  the  orient  of 
our  hopes,  yet  may  we  confidently  expect,  that  the  persevering 
labors  of  the  faithful  and  intelligent,  will  ultimately  scatter  the  last 
cloud  from  the  horizon,  and  shed  a  flood  of  healthful  light  upon 
the  meridian  of  our  success.  It  is  at  least  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  grasped  the  sickle  of  investigation  and 
cheered  their  compatriots  with  the  cry  of  improvement  and  reform, 
to  know  that  in  the  field  which  spreads  put  before  them,  there  are 
flowers  of  philosophy  and  rich  fruits  of  wisdom,  whitening  to  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  promising  amply  to  repay  the  faithful 
reaper  in  their  fruitful  fields. 

That  branch  of  science,  gentlemen,  in  which  it  has  been  your 
pleasure  to  embark,  and  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
which  you  are  associated,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  a  distinctly 
cultivated  branch  of  the  art  of  healing,  though  it  ranks,  in  its 
origin  and  claims,  with  the  oldest  and  most  elevated  divisions  of 
its  kindred  branches.  While  surgery  and  medicine  have  arisen 
from  their  once  humble  vocation,  and  from  the  compounding  of  a 
few  simples,  and  the  setting  of  a  fractured  limb,  became  noble  and 
expansive  sciences,  dentistry  has  been  neglected,  or  else  had  its 
distinct  character  destroyed  by  being  merged  in  the  science  ot 
surgery,  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  minor  manipulations.  Notwith- 
standing this  has  been  so,  it  has  its  special  claims  to  consideration^ 
and  a  very  few  years  have  been  suflScient  to  vindicate,  in  a  good 
degree,  its  obscured  claims,  and  to  present  it  in  its  native  excel- 
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lence,  associated  with  every  other  branch  of  the  scieiKie  of  heal- 
ing ;  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  the  improvements  of  each,  and 
partaking  in  the  great  principles  of  all. 

Dentistry  presents  to  the  view  of  its  scientific  votary,  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  every  visible  point  of  which,  when  gained,  presents 
a  stQl  increasing  horizon.  True,  it  professes  to  treat  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  gums,  yet  the  various  affections,  both  of  a 
local  and  constitutional  character,  to  which  their  diseases  give 
rise,  demand  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  system, 
its  ills  and  antidotes. 

Comparative  anatomy,  with  its  ever  varying  and  interesting 
comparisons  and  observations,  presents  an  almost  shoreless  ocean 
in  which  islands,  aye  continents,  abound,  never  yet  pressed  by  the 
foot  of  a  discoverer,  or  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  explorer; 
upon  this  ocean,  the  surgeon  dentist  may  launch  his  bark  in  quest 
of  scientific  adventure,  and  spend  a  long  life  amid  the  ever  in- 
creasing wonders  that  arise  around  him,  in  quick  and  varying 
succession,  to  reward  his  toil. 

The  learned  labors  of  Malpigif  Duvemey,  LaurancSt  Winslaw, 
RiinuSf  Berlin^  Jourdain^  Huntert  Bichaif  Cuviert  and  others,  pre- 
sent but  the  imposing  outline  of  a  map  of  discovery,  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  discoveries  of  others ;  and  to  no  branch  of  the  healing  art 
does  this  most  interesting  science  more  directly  address  itself,  than 
to  dental  surgery.  Special  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  their 
deeply  interesting  developments,  constitute  another  field  of  study, 
which,  in  order,  should  properly  have  been  first  adverted  to.  The 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
system,  a  knowledge  of  the  various  tissues  and  their  functions, 
both  in  the  normal  and  abnormal  condition,  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  one  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
diseases  which  materially  affect  the  whole  economy,  by  derange- 
ments of  the  nervous  system,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  alimentary  canal. 

Therapeutics,  as  embracing  materia  medica  and  the  practice 
of  physic,  has  also  its  claims  for  general  acquaintanceship,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  both  analytical  and  synthetical. 
Another  constituent  in  the  character  of  a  toeS  educated  dentist,  is 
an  acquaintance  with  practical  surgery,  and  of  consequence  a 
14        V.  4 
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good  degree  of  tact  in  mechanics,  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  treatment  of  existing  disease,  and  be  prepared,  in  a 
skilful  manner,  to  remedy  the  loss  of  such  valuable  organs  as  the 
teeth,  by  supplying  artificial  substitutes. 

You  will  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  this  very  cursory  view,  (do  I 
place  the  standard  too  high  T  I  think  not,)  that  the  profession  of 
dentistry  is  not  what  a  great  many  have  supposed  it  to  be,  that  of 
(to  use  the  language  of  a  wit)  «a  mere  mouth  carpenter 
and  tooth  joiner  ;*'  or  what  many  who  have  called  themselves  by 
its  name  have  made  it,  but  a  branch  of  that  noblest  of  all  sciences, 
which  has  for  the  subject  of  its  investigations,  man,  in  all  his  re- 
lations and  conditions  in  life  and  in  death.  That  I  have  not  esti- 
mated  the  qualifications  for  practice  too  high,  is  most  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  the  best  performed  operations  in  dentistry, 
where  mere  mechanical  skill  is  concerned,  will,  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  system,  prove  decidedly  injurious.  Let  me  not^ 
however^  be  misunderstoodf  or  for  a  moment  considered  guilty  of 
ike  glaring  inconsistency  of  asserting  thatf  in  the  common  use  of 
that  termj  the  most  finished  medical  education  will  qualify  a  man 
for  the  practice  of  dentistry  I  There  must  be  superadded  that 
particular  study,  and  artistical  tact,  which  specially  belongs  to 
our  art,  without  which  no  man  should  dare  assume  its  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  a  most  notorious  fact,  and  from  it  our  art  has  deeply 
sufiered,  that  some  of  our  most  distinguished  medical  men  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  scientific  and  skilful 
dental  practice. 

It  is  true,  the  dental  practitioner  is  not  called  to  tread  the  loftiest 
path  of  medical  responsibility.  It  is  not  his  vocation  to  keep  sad 
vigil  beside  the  couch  of  death ;  to  count  the  ebbing  strokes  of 
life's  failing  tide ;  to  utter  the  fearful  words,  which,  like  ice-bolts, 
rive  the  heart ;  or  speak  the  blessed  accents  of  encouragement 
and  hope,  that  clothe  the  pale  countenance  of  the  midnight  watcher 
with  smiles;  yet,  in  the  sphere  of  his  duty,  the  responsibility  is 
immense,  his  malpractice  may  prove  the  proximate  cause  of  mala- 
dies, the  responsibility  in  the  treatment  of  which,  the  divisions  of 
science  compel  another  to  assume. 

Viewing  dentistry,  therefore,  as  an  important  branch  of  science, 
we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  abuses  and  charlatanism  with 
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which  it  has  abounded,  and  the  apparent  neglect  with  which  it 
was  for  a  long  time  treated.  When  surgery  was  released  from 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  barber,  and  elevated  to  its  true  position, 
it  seemed  by  general  consent  conceded,  that  he  whose  high  func- 
tion it  was  to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  the  face  and  poll 
the  head,  was  well  qualified  to  take  under  his  protection  the  teeth, 
and  though  a  series  of  efforts  were  made  to  show  the  importance 
of  elementary  knowledge,  and  proper  skill  in  the  management  of 
these  delicate  organs,  by  such  men  as  John  Hunter,  Sydenham, 
Asiky  Cooper,  Bell,  de  BlainviUe^  Richerand^  Rush,  Fox,  Goode, 
Hooper^  and  other  writers  of  distinction,  still  was  the  subject 
regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant  by  the  mass  of  medical 
men,  and  left  to  struggle  for  existence,  if  not  entirely  in  the  care 
of  barbers,  in  the  hands  of  those  equally  barbarous.  Some  skill 
in  the  mechanical  use  of  tools,  and  in  introducing  metallic  filings 
into  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  was  considered  by  medical  men 
themselves,  sufllcient  to  qualify  one  to  enter  upon  the  treatment 
of  disease  in  organs  among  the  most  useful  and  delicate  in  the 
human  system.  The  result  was,  plenty  of  work  for  the  doctors,  in 
broken  constitutions,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  nervous  affections. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  the  text-books  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
used  in  our  medical  institutions,  contain  gross  errors,  founded 
vpon  long  exploded  doctrines  with  relation  to  the  teeth,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  we  cannot  furnish  a  rational  solution,  unless  it 
be  found  in  the  comparative  indifference  with  which  the  subject  is 
regarded  by  most  of  the  exclusively  medical  writers. 

These  facts  furnish  grave  and  sufficient  cause,  if  there  were 
none  other,  why  dentistry  should  be  zealously  cultivated  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  why  those  who  appreciate 
its  dignity  and  importance,  under  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
should  associate,  as  you  have  done,  to  develope  its  resources  and 
establish  its  well  ascertained  principles  of  practice  for  the  mitiga- 
tion  and  removal  of  those  complicate  and  distressing  affections, 
which  destroy  the  health,  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the  human  fece 
divine.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  of  the  "Medico  Chirurgical  Review," 
writing  on  this  subject,  very  justly  remarks,  ''there  appears  to  be 
more  valid  reasons  for  dental  surgery  furnishing  a  sort  of  separate 
art,  than  for  the  surgery  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears  being  made  so. 
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In  the  former^  much  mechanical  contrivance  is  requiute^  so  mach 
so  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  any  but  a  special 
artist  could  excel  in  it;  but  the  operations  for  the  eyes  and  ears 
can  be  as  well  performed  by  a  dexterous  surgeon  as  by  an  octdist 
or  an  auiisf  And  I  may  add  to  this  expression  of  opinion,  that 
until  dentistry  was  cultivated  with  the  energy  and  zeal  demanded 
by  a  ''separate  art/'  the  most  wild  and  ridiculous  vagaries  were 
indulged  in  by  eminent  men,  with  regard  to  the  teeth. 

Aristotle,  that  universal  genius  of  antiquity,  declares  most  post- 
tively,  that  men  have  more  teeth  than  women,  and,  that  this  is  the 
case  with  several  other  animals.  This  furnishes  an  evidence  of 
the  inexact  manner  of  the  philosophy  of  former  times,  leading  men 
to  assert,  ex  caihedra»  as  fact,  what  the  slightest  examination  of 
every  recurring  fact  would  have  convinced  them  was  no  fact  at 
alL  Perhaps,  however,  this  philosopher  thought  with  Homer, 
that  the  teeth  were  ''barriers  opposed  by  nature  to  slips  of  the 
tongue  and  the  abuse  of  speech,"  and,  as  the  ladies  indulge  more 
freely  in  the  exercise  of  the  unruly  member,  he  therefore  concia* 
ded  that  nature  had  furnished  fewer  barriers  to  its  exercise. 

P/tny,  who  doubtless  speaks  the  opinions  of  the  scientific  of  his 
day,  assures  us,  that  ^'the  human  teeth  contain  a  poisonous  vims^ 
and  that  a  bite  from  them  will  destroy  weak  animals." 

Thomas  Barthdeny  of  a  more  modern  age,  and  who  ranked 
high  as  anatomical  authority,  declares  that  he  saw  a  man  in 
whose  jaw  grew  an  iron  toothy  and  he  actually  enters  into  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  it  is  reasonable.  This  is  but  a  very  brief 
specimen  of  the  wholesale  absurdity,  which,  in  every  age,  distin- 
guished writers  upon  the  teeth,  from  Hippocrates  to  Blake ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  even  since  the  latter  period,  referred  to.  We 
learn  from  undoubted  sources,  that  the  teeth  attracted  attention  at 
a  very  early  period  of  time ;  and  that  they  were  classed  in  their 
treatment,  as  a  separate  division  of  the  healing  art,  from  medicine 
and  surgery,  is  evidenced  by  the  declarations  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek,  Roman  and  Arabic  writers.  When  ancient 
Memphis  reflected  the  glories  of  the  Pharaphs,  and  Thebes, 
which  even  now  in  ruin  arrests  the  admiration  of  the  traveller, 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  when  its  hundred  gates  poured  its  tides  of 
population  out,  and  its  marts  echoed  to  the  hum  of  indnslry  and 
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trade, — when  the  mountain  tombs  of  its  kings  were  tenantless,  and 
its  young  glory  undimmed,  our  art  was  cultivated  ;  and,  with  its 
kindred  sciences  united  in  conferring  benefit  upon  man,  and  by 
attracting  attention  to  its  demands,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future 
usefulness.  Among  the  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  scientific 
gbry  of  Egypt,  it  continued  to  be  noticed,  though  not  always  with 
equal  complacency  with  its  kindred  branches.  Through  the  long 
night  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  in  which  the  Latin  empire  ex« 
pired,  and  until  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it 
found  a  home,  doubtless  with  science,  in  the  cloistered  home  of 
the  cowled  priest,  and  was  by  him  practiced  in  its  simpler  ope- 
rations as  a  minor  part  of  surgery,  until  the  council  of  TourSf  in 
lld3,  issued  its  decree,  forbidding  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,  by  which  the  priests  were  compelled  to  de- 
sist from  any  pursuit  involving  loss  of  blood  to  their  patients* 
^^Eccksia  abhorret  a  tanguifiBf*'  <nhe  church  holds  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  abhorrence,''  was  the  language  of  the  council,  and  the 
abandonment  of  surgery  by  the  monks  removed  the  only  barrier 
to  the  preferment  of  attendants  on  baths — ^barbers — ^mountebanks 
and  Ignorant  itinerants;  and  surgery,  which  at  that  day  consistod 
almost  entirely  in  blood  letting  and  tooth  drawing,  became,  in  a 
special  manner,  the  pursuit  of  the  barber ;  this  class  of  persons 
were  legally  incorporated  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  under 
the  designation  of  **barber  surgeonsJ*  In  England,  especially, 
they  continued  their  vocation  until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  wiben 
tfaqr  were  suppressed  by  legal  enactment.  In  some  countries, 
to  this  day,  they  continue  their  pursuits. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  dentistry  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  ardor,  and  determination ;  and  it  is  only  within  that  time 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  any  thing  like  a  respectaUa 
standing,  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent* 

To  the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Blake,  we  may  mainly  attri* 
biile  the  increased  importance  of  the  science,  and  while  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  divide  the  laurel  between  him,  Fox,  and  John 
Hunter,  the  largest  portion  of  that  wreath,  in  this  departnaent  of 
practice,  must  forever  adorn  the  modest  brow  of  him,  who 
labcHvd  in  performing  the  manipulations  for  which  his  genius 
furnished  the  rules.    I  would  not  dare  to  essay  to  pluck  one  gem 
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from  the  crown  of  the  immortal  Hunter,  he  stands  solitary  and 
alone  in  his  glory,  the  greatest  mind  of  his  age,  like  some  lone 
brilliant  star  in  the  mid  heavens,  lighting  up  with  its  beams  the 
surrounding  gloom.  Uneducated,  and  without  the  previous  pre* 
paration  so  important  to  secure  success,  he  grasped  the  torch  of 
investigation  with  untrembling  hand,  and  boldly  led  the  way 
through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  science,  and  in  the  memory  of  his 
almost  incalculable  achievements,  has  left  behind  him  an  incentive 
and  example  to  the  determined  wooer  of  knowledge,  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  industry  and  perseverance,  demonstrat- 
ing in  his  whole  life,  the  assured  truth,  that  wisdom  has  inscribed 
on  the  door  of  her  temple  the  universal  invitation,  enter  I 

Much,  however,  as  we  may  justly  owe  to  the  writers  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  old  world,  it  was  nevertheless  reserved  for  the 
profession  in  the  United  States  to  give  an  elevation  and  character 
to  dental  surgery,  to  which  it  had  not  previously  attained,  which  in 
its  progressive  developments,  is  destined  to  give  it  caste  with  the 
most  perfectly  cultivated  sciences.  The  very  abuses  to  which  it 
was  exposed  for  years,  in  this  country,  tended  to  effect  the  very 
improvements  of  which  we  boast,  and  introduced  the  instrumen- 
talities for  its  permanent  benefit. 

The  parent  of  all  these  abuses  was  the  easy  access  to  the  pro- 
fession, occasioned  by  the  small  importance  attached  to  its  ma- 
nipulations. The  surgeon  and  physician,  united  with  the  public, 
in  declaring,  that  a  small  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity  was 
alone  demanded  in  the  performance  of  the  necessary  operations 
indicated  by  the  disease  of  the  teeth,  and  this  notion,  based  upon 
the  supremely  ridiculous  doctrines  which  so  extensively  prevailed 
at  one  time,  teaching  the  almost  entire  disconnection  of  these 
organs  from  the  dependencies  and  sympathies  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, induced  countless  numbers  to  embark  in  the  profession  of 
dentistry,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  their  professional  career, 
were  scarcely  equal  to  the  duties  demanded  by  the  erroneous 
opinions  entertained  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  But,  among 
these  numbers,  there  were  some  master  minds,  who  actuated  by  a 
noble  ambition,  and  emulous  of  distinction  in  their  calling,  gave  a 
new  impulse  by  their  industry  to  the  neglected  science.  These 
persons  would  never,  doubtlessy  have  dreamed  of  engaging  in 
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dentistry,  but  for  the  low  estimate  of  its  requirements  which  then 
extensively  obtained,  yet  having  engaged  in  it,  they  brought  all 
the  power  of  strong  minds,  and  persevering  industry  to  the  inves* 
tigation  of  its  principles,  and  by  their  unwearied  diligence,  became 
the  conservators  of  a  noble  science,  and  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

We  cannot  regard  the  giant  strides  with  which  our  art  has 
marched  on  to  eminence  in  the  last  few  years,  without  experienc- 
ing feelings  of  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  those,  who,  with  minds 
well  disciplined  for  the  work,  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession,  raised  its  soiled  and  degraded  banner  from  the  dust, 
and  given  its  ample  folds  to  the  breeze,  with  the  cheering  cry  of — 
onward ! 

The«  genius  of  science  has  enrolled  their  names  upon  her  im- 
perishable tabletSi  and  has  awarded  them  a  niche  in  the  pantheon 
of  her  glory,  alongside  the  noble  spirits  of  the  past. 

I  trust  I  may  not  be  deemed  invidious,  or  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  detract  from  the  just  merit  of  others,  if  I  follow  alike 
the  dictates  of  friendship  and  of  justice,  in  attributing  many  of  the 
successful  efibrts  to  elevate  our  profession,  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Harris  of  Baltimore,  and  his 
co-laborers,  Dr?.  Hayden,  Brown,  and  Parmley.  Of  Dr.  Harris 
I  may  speak  from  the  knowledge  of  years,  derived  from  the 
closest  and  warmest  personal  and  professional  friendship.  I  know 
his  unwearied  labor  for  the  advancement  of  his  profession  in 
respectability  and  standing — his  industry  as  a  writer,  often  at  great 
sacrifice  of  ease  and  interest — his  ardent  efforts  for  the  institution 
of  instrumentalities  and  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  **ihe  denial 
artj*  such  as  has  been  furnished  by  the  American  Society,  and 
Baltimore  College.  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  and  they 
have  done  much,  very  much  to  advance  this  cause,  Dr.  Harris 
must  be  regarded  as  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprize,  the  de- 
voted, the  ardent  friend  of  the  profession.  An  accomplished 
practitioner,  urbane  and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment,  be  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  the  college  he  assisted  in  founding,  which  the 
interests  of  the  science  demands,  and  to  which  his  own  modest 
worth  entitles  him.  I  hope  this  digression,  if  it  is  so  regarded,  will 
be  pardoned,  in  view  of  the  justice  attempted  to  be  done  to  those 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  as  a  profession. 
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The  establishment  of  the  American  Society  of  Surgeon  Dentists, 
presented  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  profession ;  attracted  by 
its  utility,  the  extremes  of  the  country  have  been  united,  and  a 
mass  of  intellect  and  professional  talent  brought  together  in  con* 
tact,  which  by  collision,  is  like  the  smitten  steel,  annually  scatter- 
ing its  scintillations  of  wisdom  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Its  published  transactions  present  a  voluminous  exhibi- 
tion of  skill,  and  professional  observation,  and  is  full  of  bright 
auguries  of  the  future.  Already,  in  the  few  short  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, has  it  raised  the  standard  of  dental  requirement  and 
professional  education,  and  this  eflbrt,  aided  as  it  now  is,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore  College,  in  its  healthfijj  effects 
upon  the  future,  will  bring  a  bright  day  to  dentistry  in  the  United 
States.  Already  has  this  effort  been  felt  across  the  Atlantic,  (and 
to  the  honor  of  America  be  it  said,)  in  the  publication  of  a  dental 
journal,  and  a  determined  effort  to  form  a  national  society  of 
dentists  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  thus  presenting 
two  great  nations  engaged  with  generous  emulation  in  the  cause 
of  science. 

The  formation  of  the  Virginia  Society,  adds  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  improvement  and  reform,  and  as  the  devise  of  the  seal 
you  have  selected  indicates,  the  sun  has  at  length  arisen  upon  the 
old  dominion,  scattering  the  gloom  of  ignorance— the  night  of 
quackery  and  empiricism. 

The  great  question  for  this  society  to  determine,  so  far  as  its 
relations  with  the  public  are  concerned,  is  the  advantage,  mutual 
and  reciprocal,  to  be  derived  from  its  formation.  Without  being 
too  prolix,  it  would  be  impossible  on  this  occasion  lo  do  justice  to 
this  question,  a  very  cursory  view  of  its  solution  must  suiBce. 

The  first  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  formation  will 
be  found  in  the  union  effected  among  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  personal  contact  into  which  they  will  be  brought, 
for  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  its  honorable  and  scientific 
members  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them,  will  withhold  his  influ- 
ence from  the  enterprize.  The  acquaintanceship  thus  formed,  and 
the  mutual  consultations  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  while  tbej^ 
serve  to  elicit  the  result  of  much  experience  and  observation,  will, 
in  their  obvious  tendencies,  awaken  an  esprit  du  corps,  and  es- 
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tablish  an  united  effort  for  the  highest  grade  of  professional  edu- 
cation allowed  by  our  art«  I  think  that  I  may  hazard  the  asser- 
tion, that  there  are  no  body  of  men  in  our  state  who  can  lay 
claim  to  higher  attainments,  or  more  thorough  qualification  for 
the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged,  than  the  majority  of 
dentists ;  if,  therefore,  we  can  bring  these  scattered  parts  together, 
and  unite  them  into  a  well  organised  body,  the  sole  object  of 
which  is  to  elevate  the  science,  and  diffuse  intelligence ;  our  sub- 
sequent labor  will  chiefly  consist  in  giving  proper  direction  to 
our  efforts,  and  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent 
usefulness. 

It  seems  to  comport  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  that 
great  public  benefits  are  most  efl[ectually  secured  by  associations 
for  their  prosecution ;  heresy  in  church  and  state,  in  science  and 
letters,  individuals  of  kindred  pursuits,  are  wont  to  unite  for  the 
advancement  of  great  enterprises,  bringing  the  united  energy  of 
the  many  to  accomplish  what  would  of  necessity  fail,  if  solely  de- 
pendent upon  individual  exertion. 

In  a  profession  like  ours,  as  it  has  for  years  been  constituted, 
the  voice  of  the  solitary  reformer  is  lost  amid  the  din  of  profes- 
sional jealousies,  and  the  pride  of  professional  opinions.  What 
uttered  by  one,  would  be  regarded  as  heresy,  or  an  attempt  to 
obtain  professional  reputation,  spoken  by  the  many,  assumes  the 
tones  of  an  oracular  voice,  and  finds  in  the  listeners,  willing  dis- 
ciples to  its  teachings ;  this  then  is  an  advantage  derived  from 
association,  and  its  name  is  legion. 

There  are  many  evils  to  be  cured,  and  abuses  to  be  corrected, 
before  we  can  realize  the  full  amount  of  good,  attainable  by  ouf 
union,  and  these  evils  and  abuses  necessarily  grow  out  of  the 
want  of  a  well  regulated  and  sound  system  of  professional  educa- 
tion ;  to  effect  this  desideratum,  will  constitute  an  important  and 
indispensable  first  step  in  our  operations.  We  must  demonstrate 
to  community,  that  dentistry  is  not  what  ignorance  has  too  long 
regarded  it  to  be,  an  unimportant  branch  of  surgery,  which  can 
be  safely  confided  to  ignorant  operators.  That  the  dentist  has 
to  do  with  living  organs  of  the  human  system,  and  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  functions  of  that  system  must  form  the 
basis  of  all  rational  practice ;  to  effect  this,  our  annual  transac- 
15        V.  4 
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tioim  abould  present  a  volume  of  practical  informattoQ,  derived 
from  the  observation  and  experience  of  our  members ;— not  only 
ao,  but  the  undivided  influence  of  our  union  must  be  made  a  barrier 
to  the  entrance  of  any  one  into  oUr  profession  who  is  not  qualified 
for  its  duties,  and  who  is  not  possessed,  at  least^of  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  science  and  letters,  which  will  qualify  him,  by 
patient  industry,  to  add  to  its  respectability,  and  to  increase,  in  the 
course  of  time,  its  stock  of  useful  professional  knowledge.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  high  duty  we  should  know  no  man  after  the 
flesh ;  the  interests  of  community  are  in  some  degree  in  our  keep- 
ing, and  while  we  are  conscious  of  the  responsibility,  we  should 
labor  diligently  to  acquit  us  in  the  delicate  and  highly  responsible 
trust.  There  is  one  important  consideration,  however,  which 
merits  our  most  serious  attention;  while  quackery  and  empiricism 
abould  at  all  times  be  frowned  down,  and  exposed,  we  should  be 
exceedingly  careful  nai  to  assail  professional  reputation,  or  dia- 
countenance  our  brethren,  because  of  difierence  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  too  common  for  persons  calling  themselves  dentists, 
aadly  to  forget,  that  a  prime  constituent  in  that  charact^,  is  gen- 
tlemanly feelings  and  deportment,  or  that  slander,  prompted  by 
narrow  feelings  of  professional  jealousy,  is  a  moral  felony,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  honorable  minds,  excludes  its  perpetrator 
from  the  association  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good*  I  have  always 
found,  and  my  experience  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
ethers,  that  he  who  is  willing  to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of 
another  member  of  the  same  profession,  or  lessen  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  is  either  an  ignorant  quack  himself,  or 
grossly  deficient  in  the  practice  of  common  honesty.  You  will 
always  find  that  a  practitioner  of  any  science,  if  by  education 
qualified  for  his  profession,  and  by  habits  of  association  and  prln* 
ciple,  a  gentleman,  is  extremely  loath  to  censure  the  practice  of 
another,  however  much  he  may  difier  from  that  other,  unless  a 
aense  of  public  justice  demands  it  at  his  hands.  Much  will  have 
been  gained  by  our  association,  if  we  efiect  the  removal  of  this 
grave  evil.  If  we  are  called  upon  m  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
our  professional  duties  to  expose  quackery,  let  us  do  so  with  firm- 
nen  and  decision,  without  ostentation  or  coarseness,*recolIectii^ 
that  no  act  by  another,  however  disgraceful,  will  ever  justify  in 
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the  exposure,  the  use  of  vulgarity  or  imperioumesSi  by  which  the 
dignity  of  character  may  be  compromittedi  and  especially  should 
we  be  BO  prepared  to  expose  such  things,  as  not  to  be  guilty  of 
tfie  crime  we  charge  upon  others.  There  is  another  very  impor* 
tant  end  to  be  obtained  by  our  association,  which  will  be  secured 
by  an  union  of  action,  to  discountenance,  that  most  disreputable, 
and  to  a  sensitive  mind,  disgusting  system  of  professional  poffingi 
often  resorted  to  by  members  of  our  profession,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  selfish  ends ;  the  most  gross  and  impious  frauds  are, 
by  this  means,  practised  upon  the  public  credulity,  by  long  and 
windy  professional  cards,  supported  by  an  array  of  names,  as  re* 
commendations,  calling  attention  to  new  materials  for  plugging, 
new  modes  of  artificial  insertion,  patent  instruments  for  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  and  divers  other  strange  things  known  only  to 
the  advertiser.  I  have  always  regarded  such  cards  as  evidence  of 
ignorance  and  charlatanism,  and  their  perpetrators  a  disgrace  to 
a  noble  art.  Gentlemen  of  this  feather  are  always  ambitious  of 
distinction,  to  which  they  seek  to  make  their  way  by  the  un- 
measured abuse  of  every  body  but  themselves;  and ^ as  is  often 
thecasBj  (as  lam  toldii  is,)  they  can  purchase  the  honorary  de* 
gree  ofM.D.forTBinTr  dollars,  without  being  able  to  di^inguish 
a  tincture  from  a  decoction,  they  parade  it  as  a  suffix  to  their 
names,  and  turn  vp  their  noses  at  those  who  are  too  honest  towear 
honors  to  which  they  fed  themselves  unentitled,  or  to  assume 
names  and  titles  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  I  was 
much  amused  by  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  a  medical  friend, 
in  the  lower  countrv,  of  one  of  these  mountebanks.  He  had  ex* 
tracted  a  superior  molar  tooth  for  a  gentleman,  who  became  much 
alarmed  at  an  excessive  hemorrhage  which  supervened ;  after 
some  hours  had  elapsed,  he  sent  for  the  dentist  to  know  what 
should  be  done  to  stop  it ;  he  very  gravely  informed  him  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  up  the  Needing  artery,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do,  by  passing  a  cotton  thread  through  the  edges  of  the  gams 
and  drawing  them  together ;  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  the 
cure  was  not  completed,  the  bleeding  continued,  and  the  physician 
who  related  the  circumstance  to  me,  was  called  in,  who  by  re- 
moving the  ligatures,  and  applying  the  compress,  succeeded  in 
**ike  eld  fashioned**  way  in  arresting  the  hsemorrhage. 
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Against  these  things,  it  behooves  the  reputable  members  of  the 
profession  to  record  their  unchangeable  disapprobation,  as  I  feel 
assured  they  have  always  done  in  their  individual  capacity,  but 
much  more  should  it  now  be  dode  by  the  voice  and  sanction  of 
their  associated  wisdom. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  evils  which  our  association  will 
have  a  tendency  to  cure,  and  though  we  may  be  deprived  of 
legislative  aid,  in  the  form  of  corporate  existence,  unitedly  actings 
we  will  suffer  but  little  from  its  absence;  the  public  will  accord 
to  us,  all  that  the  exceedingly  wise  law-makers  have  refused,  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  our  actions  will  be  our  rich 
reward. 

One  great  and  absorbing  object  of  our  association,  has  been 
declared  to  be,  the  furnishing  of  a  sound  system  of  dental  educa- 
tion, and  to  this  we  should  most  actively  address  our  exertions. 
The  literature  of  our  profession  is  most  rapidly  and  ably  increas- 
ing, and  in  the  United  States,  we  can  boast  the  best  practical 
writers  of  the  last  century ;  it  behooves  us  then,  in  the  absence 
of  a  school  of  dentistry  in  our  own  state,  to  throw  the  weight  of 
our  whole  influence  in  the  scale  of  the  Baltimore  College,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prescribe  such  text-books  to  those  who  intend 
presenting  themselves  before  our  board  of  examiners,  as  will 
enable  the  society  to  test  most  fully  the  qualifications  of  all  upon 
whom,  its  honors  are  conferred.  Upon  the  proper  management 
of  this  department  of  the  society,  will  mainly  depend  its  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness.  While  I  would  be  the  last  person  on  earth 
to  offer  any  inducement  to  a  student  tQ  omit  any  advantage  of 
which  he  can  avail  himself,  in  completing  his  education,  but  would 
urge  every  young  man  desirous  to  enter  the  profession,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  only  dental  collegb 
iN  the  world  ;  1  would  nevertheless  counsel  an  effective  organi- 
zation of  that  department  of  our  society,  that  we  may,  in  some 
good  degree,  subserve  the  interests  of  the  profession,  by  furnishing 
the  facilities  for  graduation  to  those  who  have  more  merit  than 
means,  to  entitle  them  to  the  honors  of  our  art. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  at  this  day  the  obtainance  of  a  de- 
gree, and  the  possession  of  a  diploma,  are  thought  to  confer  but 
little  honor,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  procured ; 
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it  willf  therefore,  depend  upon  the  diligence  and  care  with  which 
the  examinations  of  this  society  are  conducted,  whether  its  parch- 
ments are  considered  more  valuable.  Let  the  profession,  let  the 
world  know,  that  no  candidates  will  be  recommended  by  the 
committee,  for  the  honors  of  the  society,  unless  he  is  qualifiedy 
morally  as  well  as  professionally,  for  our  association — that  his 
character  as  well  as  his  attainments  will  have  to  pass  the  tests  of 
the  severest  scrutiny,  before  he  receives  our  certificate  of  compe- 
tency, and  is  sent  forth  as  a  qualified  dentist.  Let  this  course  of 
policy  be  pursued,  and  maugre  the  acts  of  pseudo  law  makers, 
our  dear  old  Virginia  will  have  taken  the  front  rank  in  the  glorious 
efforts  now  making  for  the  diffusion  and  maintenance  of  a  sound 
system  of  scientific  professional  knowledge ;  upon  the  glittering 
spear  she  wields,  shall  perish  the  miserable  charlatanism  with 
which  the  art  has  been  cursed,  and  her  sons  shall  go  forth  from 
our  halls,  like  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  full  armed  for 
conflict  with  the  hydra  of  dental  disease. 

To  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  presented  themselved  for 
examination,  and  who  have  passed  most  honorably  the  ordeal  of 
your  able  committee,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  of 
advice  and  congratulation. 

The  profession  you  have  selected,  and  to  which  your  attention 
has  been  closely  given  through  the  period  of  your  students'  pro- 
bation, is  highly  honorable — none  can  present  objects  of  more 
interest  to  engage  the  human  mind,  or  afford  a  larger  field  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit ;  it  at  the  same  time  confers  fearful  responsibility. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  to  you,  fresh  as  you  are  from  your 
text  books,  and  familiar  as  your  examination  has  proven  you  to 
be  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  that  vast  and  imminent  con- 
sequences depend  upon  the  skilful  and  faithful  performance  of 
your  professional  duties.  In  your  intercourse  with  your  fellow 
citizens,  be  known  only  as  instruments  of  good,  in  removing  pain 
and  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  health  of  the  beautiful 
organs  entrusted  to  your  care.  Recollect  that  you  will  never 
cease  to  be  students,  every  day  will  add  a  new  page  to  the  volume 
of  experience ;  patient  observation,  and  the  judicious  classification 
of  the  facts  from  which  you  will  deduce  your  practical  rules,  will 
demand  at  your  bands,  patient  and  unwearied  industry ;  if,  for  a 
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moment,  you  are  disposed  to  relax  your  efforts,  let  a  sense  of  self- 
respect,  and  professional  dignity,  connected  with  your  responsi- 
bilities, re-nerve  your  minds  and  strengthen  your  resolves.  Be 
actuated  by  a  noble  ambition  to  be  first  in  your  profession,  if  labor 
and  study  will  make  you  so.  This  is  the  only,  this  the  highest 
evidence  we  ask  to  satisfy  us  that  you  ore  worthy  the  distinction 
we  have  conferred,  the  confidence  we  have  reposed.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  preferment,  and  speak  the  feelings  of  this 
whole  society,  when  I  give  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  into  the 
ranks  of  the  profession. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Virginia  Society,  I  have  thus  briefly  and 
hurriedly  presented  the  topics  which  seemed  to  me  most  proper 
for  your  first  annual  address.  In  doing  so,  I  have  studied  great 
plainness,  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  studiously  avoided  ornament ;  I 
have  been  too  anxious  that  we  should  gather  the /rut^  of  our  toils, 
to  amuse  you  with  the  flowers  that  might  have  been  gathered  by 
the  wayside,  for  our  profession  is  not  barren  of  themes  to  awaken 
the  pride  of  oratory,  and  call  forth  the  eloquence  of  song ;  yet 
must  we  essay  to  remove  the  rubbish  which  obscures  these  latent 
beauties,  ere  we  wreathe  our  altars  with  roses,  or  challenge  the 
song  of  the  minstrel  to  celebrate  its  beauties.  To  rejoice  in  tri- 
umph, belongeth  to  him  who  putteth  off  his  armor,  not  to  him  who 
has  just  put  it  on,  and  is  about  to  go  forth  to  battle.  During  the 
past  year  much  cause  of  gratulation  has  been  afforded  you  in  the 
approbation  of  your  friends,  the  friends  of  science ;  they  look 
upon  your  labors  with  the  deepest  interest  for  your  success;  and 
I  feel  well  assured  that  they  will  be  gratified  with  the  result  The 
germ  you  have  planted,  I  doubt  not,  will  become  a  noble  tree, 
bearing  healthful  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  handful 
of  com  you  have  scattered  upon  the  mountain-top  will  produce 
an  abundant  harvest  of  golden  grain,  the  rich  sheaves  of  which 
will  be  cut,  bound,  and  garnered  by  generations  yet  to  come. 

Difficulties  may  lie  before  you,  but  they  will  be  removed,  while 
around  your  pathway,  freed  by  your  own  hands  from  various 
weeds  and  poisonous  reptiles,  shall  bloom  in  rich  exuberance, 
flowers  of  usefulness,  and  the  rich  fruitage  of  success ;  while  ye 
yourselves,  engaged  in  doing  good,  and  laboring  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  your  days  in  usefulness,  will  go  down  to  your  graves 
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io  peace*  the  smiles  of  God  around  you»  and  in  your  bosoms  man's 
holiest,  richest  treasures,  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  the  hope  of 
endless  rest 
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ARTICLE  V. 


Transactions  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon  Dentists^  at  their 
Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  office  of  Da.  Sam'l  Lethbbidge, 
in  the  City  of  Richmond,  October  llth,  1843. 

At.  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  President,  Da.  S.  Lethbridge,  took 
the  chair.  The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  read  the  excuses 
of  absentees.    The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  m  the  Examining  Committee,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  members,  on  motion, 
the  said  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Das.  John  6. 
Watt,  S.  M.  Sheppard  and  J.  W.  Sheppaed. 

The  Examining  Committee  reported  to  the  Society  the  name 
of  Solomon  Angle,  who  had  been  rigidly  examined,  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  who  they  recommend 
to  membership  in  the  Society,  and  to  the  d^ree  of  D.  D.  S. 

Afiemoon  Session. 

The  committee  appointed  to  address  Da.  R.  N.  Hudson,  ask- 
ing explanation,  in  relation  to  certain  opfMrobrious  remarks,  involv- 
iDg  character  before  the  Society,  made  the  following  report : 

''The  committee  appointed  by  the  Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon 
Dentists,  to  investigate  certain  charges  alleged  against  Dr.  R.  N. 
Hudson,  a  member  of  said  Society,  b^  leave  to  reportf  that  hav- 
ing examined  the  testimony  upon  which  these  ebaiges  were 
founded,  and  politely  and  respec^lly  offered  Um  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself,  which  he  most  rudely  and  abruptly  de- 
clined ;  thereby,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  UncUiy  acknow- 
ledging the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  question ;  in  ccmsideration 
of  which  fact,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  evidence  ad- 
doced,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  R 
N.  Hudson  from  membership  in  said  Society. 

Signed^  W.1nr.  H.  THACKSTTON,  GhuoBn. 

WsiMsda^,  Oel.  11  A,  1843." 
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Whereupon,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  name  of  Dr.  R.  N.  Hudson  be  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  members  for  contumacy. 

Evening  Session. 
The  Society  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  4  o'clock, 

p.  V.  ' 

The  President  called  to  order.  The  Treasurer  presented  his 
report,  which  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  filed  with  the 
papers  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Da.  S.  M.  Sheppard,  the  Society  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  eilsuing  year,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected : 

Dr.  SAMUEL  LETHBRIDGE,  Prendent. 

*'     JOHN  G.  WAYT,  Vu^^^rendent. 

"     JAMES  D.  McCABE,  Cor.  and  Ru.  Seeniary. 

"     S.  M.  SHEPPARD,  Trtatwret. 

"  W.  W.  H.  THACKSTON, 

*'  JOHN  MoCOlVNELL, 

"  S.  B.  HAMBLIN, 

"  JOHN  W.  SHEPPARD, 

"  WM.  N.  McKENNEY, 

On  motioni  Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston  was  elected,  and  re- 
quested to  deliver  the  Annual  Addressi  at  the  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  prepare  Essays  to 
be  read  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  being  left 
to  themselves  to  select  subjects.  Das.  J.  6.  Watt,  J.  McCoh- 
NBLL,  J.  M.  Sheppard,  John  C.  McCabe,  S.  Anole,  S. 
LETHBaiBGE,  Jas.  D.  McGabe,  and  W.  C.  CRt7MP. 

On  motion  of  Db.  James  D.  McCabe,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

JResolvedt  That  this  Society,  as  a  token  of  their  high  esteem  for 
the  distinguished  professional  labors  and  personal  merit  of  Pbof. 
C.  A.  Harris  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  create 
him  an  Honorary  Member  of  their  body ;  and  that  he  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  Society's  diploma,  without  the  usual  fee. 


Executive,  Examining 

and 
Publishing  Committee. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston, 

Retdved^  That  as  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  of  this  Society  for 
the  professional  and  personal  merits  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Hatden  of 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  create  him  an  Honora- 
ry Member  of  their  body,  and  present  him  with  the  diploma  of 
the  Society,  without  the  usual  fee. 

The  Annual  Address  was  then  pronounced  before  the  Society, 
by  Dr.  James  D.  McCabe. 

Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston  read  an  Essay  on  the  ^^Morbid 
Effects  of  Diseased  Teeth  upon  the  Human  System." 

On  motion. 

Resolved^  That  Da.  McCabe  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Address,  delivered  before  the  Society  this  evening, 
for  publication  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  his  Essay,  read  before  the  Society  this  evening, 
for  publication  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-president,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  their  duty  has  been  discharged. 

On  motion, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the 
Examining  Committee,  for  the  able  firm  and  intelligent  manner 
with  which  they  have  conducted  the  examinations  at  this  meeting. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  at  the  formation  of 
this  Society,  to  procure  a  seal,  be,  and  are  hereby  instructed  to 
procure  and  superintend  the  engraving  and  printing  of  a  copper- 
plate diploma,  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held 
in  the  town  of  Petersburg. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  this  Society  do  now  adjourn  to  the  lecoad  Wed- 
nesday in  October,  1844. 

S.  LETHBRIDGE,  D.  D.  S.,  President. 

James  D.  McCabe,  D.D.  S.,Cor.  and  Rec,  Sec'y. 
16        V.  4 


^oUettanea. 


The  TarUnr  on  the  I\9e<A.*— A  soft  substance,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
color,  is  habitually  deposited  upon  the  teeth,  and  sometimes  becomes  firmly 
fixed  to  them.  This  substance  may  accumulate  in  greater  quantities,  and 
growing  firmer  by  degrees  may  form  the  hard  and  dry  concretion  known 
under  the  name  of  tartar.  It  increases  in  bulk  by  the  fresh  layers  deposited 
on  its  surface.  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  Vauquelin  and  Laugier^ 
tartar  consists  of  sixty-six  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  nine  of  carbonate  <^ 
lime,  fourteen  of  animal  matter,  (of  a  yellowish  white,  different  irom  the 
gelatine  of  bones,)  and  three  parts  of  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia. Other  chemists  have  found  the  proportions  different ;  sometimes  the 
phosphate  of  lime  was  more  abundant,  and  sometimes  the  animal  matter  (or 
mucus.) 

Authors  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
stance is  produced.  Is  it  a  secretion,  as  some  have  written?  Is  it  a  deposit 
of  the  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  saliva,  and  precipitated  by  a  chemical 
agent,  as  medical  books  have  reported  for  ages?  Is  it  an  ear^y  exhalation 
firom  the  capillaries  of  the  blood,  to  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  diseased 
gums  is  prone  ? 

Not  one  of  these  hypothesis  has  been  proved;  not  one  has  the  sanction 
of  direct  experience.  Moreover,  they  are  all  sufficiendy  refuted  by  the  fol- 
lowing investigations  into  the  composition  of  tartar. 

It  results  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Mandl  that  tartar  is  nothing  but  a 
deposit  of  the  skeletons  of  dead  infusoria,  agglutinated  by  dried  mucus; 
nearly  as  certain  earths,  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Ehrenbeig,  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fossil  infusoria. 

In  fact,  if  we  take  some  of  the  mucous  matter  which  is  accumulated  upon 
and  between  the  teeth,  and  dilute  it  with  a  litde  distilled  water  previoaaly 
warmed,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  a  host  of  infusoria,  which  more 
about  with  great  liveliness.  Their  size  varies  from  1-500  to  several  hun- 
dredths of  a  millimetre ;  and  their  shape  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infusoiia 
described  by  authors  under  the  name  of  iTtMones. 

The  presence  of  infusoria  in  mucus  was  pointed  out  by  Leuwenhoek ;  but 
M.  Mandl  sets  forth  in  all  their  details,  the  shape,  liveliness,  and  other  quali- 
ties of  these  infusoria. 

These  animals  also  exist  in  great  quantity  in  patients  who  have  been 

*  B«ad  by  M.  Mandl  at  the  Academy  of  Science. 
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aeTenl  da3rs  on  low  diet.  They  ako  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mucous  coating  of  the  tongae  in  persons  whose  digestion  is  disordered. 
(According  to  an  analysis  of  M.  Denys^  the  chemical  characters  of  this  coat- 
ing agree  with  those  of  tartar.) 

After  having  ascertained  the  presence  of  infosoria  in  the  mucus  of  the 
mouth,  M.  Mandl  tried  to  find  out  whether  these  animals  assist  in  forming 
the  tartar  also.  For  this  purpose  he  softened  a  particle  of  tartar  in  a  drop  of 
water  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  after  compressing  it  between  the  two 
pieces  of  glass,  he  distinctly  saw  that  the  tartar  was  composed  of  dead 
vibriones,  of  different  sizes,  but  generally  measuring  several  hundredths  of 
a  millimetre,  united  by  an  organic  substance  (dried  mucus)  the  quantity  of 
which  is  variable.  The  tartar  is  often  almost  entirely  composed  of  these 
vibriones. 

Hence  it  follows  that  these  vibriones  are  provided  with  a  shell,  or  inor- 
ganic skeleton  l$qudetU  incrgamque,']  since  tartar  is  found  consisting  entirely 
of  these  vibriones. 

This  shows,  too,  why  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  tonic  or  alcoholic  fluids, 
prevent  the  formation  of  tartar  by  preventing  the  production  of  the  infusoria. 

To  recapitulate,  it  appears : 

1.  That  there  is  a  great  number  of  vibriones  in  the  mucus  which  accumu- 
lates around  and  between  the  teeth. 

2.  That  tartar  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  dead  vibriones,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  considered  either  as  a  calcareous  substance  deposited  by 
the  saliva,  or  as  a  peculiar  secretion. 

This  discovery  of  the  composition  of  tartar  is  as  new  with  reference  to 
Leuwenhoek's  observation,  as  the  researches  of  Ehrenbeig  touching  the 
composition  of  diluvial  soils  were  new  in  reference  to  the  well-known  fact 
of  the  existence  of  infusoria  in  water. — Oaz.  Jlfedieole,  but  nowfiom  Boticn 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jcvr. 


CtmtineaUd  TVeaimeni  cf  ^euraigia, — Dr.  Schleiser,  of  Peitz,  has  pre- 
scribed, with  success,  to  patients  with  abdominal  neuralgia,  but  whose  cir- 
cumstances would  not  permit  of  their  visiting  a  watering-place,  the  use  of 
an  artificial  mineral  water,  resembling  that  of  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  and  made 
as  follows: — R.FUtertd  $pring-waier,  a  pint;  dOuted  ndphurie  add,  two 
drachms  and  a  half;  hydroMonc  add,  twenty  drops.  Mix,  and  add  Hesr- 
bomAt  <f9oda,  forty-five  grains.  The  bottles  are  then  to  be  sealed  up  with- 
out delay,  and  kept  cool ;  one  or  two  pints  may  be  drunk  daily.  In  hepatic 
neuralgia.  Dr.  Schleiser  depends  much  on  the  effects  of  belladonna;  in  cases 
where  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  present,  he  finds  nitrate  of  silver 
suitable,  combined  with  morphia. — Rutt^t  Magaxme. 

Morphia  has  been  an  ordinary  remedy  for  neuralgia,  the  cure  of  which  it 
may,  in  certain  cases,  effect;  but  a  French  practitioner,  M.  Rougier,  has 
advised  the  adoption  of  an  ingenious  method,  which  he  says  wiU  prove  the 
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completeness  and  permananoe  of  the  cure.  After  the  apparent  removal  of 
the  disease  by  the  moiphia,  he  administers  sttccessive  small  doses  of  strych- 
nia^ gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  the  doses  and  abridging  the  interrals 
between  them.  Now,  if  the  cure  have  been  complete,  the  tremors  and  other 
characteristic  effects  of  the  strychnia  go  on  diminishing  in  intensity  from  the 
fint,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  strength  and  frequency  of  the  doses ; 
bat  if  otherwise  a  contrary  result  hiq;>pens,  and  the  effects  of  the  strychnia 
increase  in  iate}mtj,r^UExperienee,^^Ij(mdon  Lameet, 
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JShrndgiafrom  Sympathy  vfUh  a  Diieoied  Tooth, — ^A  woman,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  was  accustomed  to  be  awakened  at  night  with  a  sharp  and 
lancinating  pain — in  fact,  tic  douloureux — in  the  left  cheek,  which  extended 
to  the  temple,  to  behind  the  ear,  and  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  trape- 
zius muscle.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  during  which  she  slept, 
appeared  to  be  the  sole  respite  she  had  from  pain.  All  kinds  of  rubefacients 
and  narcotics  were  employed  without  any  more  than  momentary  benefit, 
when  it  was  perceived  that  the  second  molar  tooth  was  carious,  and  after 
some  delay,  it  was  extracted,  when  all  the  pains  immediately  ceased.  Only 
the  enamel  of  the  tooth  had  been  decayed ;  its  roots  were  sound. — OazeUe 
des  HopUaux. — London  Lancet. 


DmUd  htgeauUy. — ^By  turning  to  some  of  the  back  volumes  of  this  Jour- 
nal, an  account  may  be  found  of  the  case  of  Jeremiah  DriscoU,  of  Warren, 
R.  I.,  who  was  injured,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  by  a  whale,  Nov.  7th, 
1836.  It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  fact,  that  the  end  of  an  oar  was 
driven  into  his  mouth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  knock  off  the  whole  anterior 
part  of  the  alveolar  arch  of  the  upper  jaw,  teeth  and  all;  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  was  broken  through,  and  the  nasal  cavity  freely  admitted  the  tongue 
into  it — ^the  bones  having  subsequently  come  away.  This  is  only  a  general 
outline  of  a  terrible  wound,  from  which  Mr.  DriscoU  finally  recovered,  but 
greatly  disfigured,  and  wholly  unable  to  masticate  food.  By  the  skill  of  a 
Boston  dentist.  Dr.  Harwood,  now  residing  at  Machias,  Me.,  the  deformity 
was  measurably  overcome,  and  the  ability  to  subsist  on  solid  aliment  restored 
to  him  by  a  complete  set  of  teeth. 

Four  years,  however,  have  considerably  modified  the  qhape  of  the  muti- 
lated jaw,  so  that  there  was  considerable  difficutly  in  maintaining  the  palate 
plate  in  its  proper  position.  Consequently,  articulation  as  well  as  mandu- 
cation  was  beginning  to  be  an  exceedingly  troublesome  process,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  distortion  of  features  that  must  necessarily  ensue  from  any  imperfec- 
tion in  the  mechanism  of  such  an  extensive  artificial  surface  as  he  had 
been  wearing.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  has  again  recently  visited 
Boston  for  assistance.    Dr.  Joshua  Tucker,  whose  ingenuity  has  often  been 
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put  in  reqaisition  in  cases  equally  perplexing,  succeeded  in  admimbly  fitting 
a  new  palatine  and  alveolar  arch,  bearing  a  highly  finished  set  of  molar  and 
incisor  teeth,  which  have  as  perfectly  restored  Mr.  DriscoU  as  it  is  possible 
for  art  to  do.  No  one  would  suspect,  without  a  minute  examination,  that 
so  much  of  the  man  was  artificial. 

These  triumphs  of  art,  of  such  immense  importance  to  those  who  have 
been  unfortunately  maimed,  should  be  extensively  circulated  by  the  press, 
that  all  sufierers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
modem  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry. 

Bo8t,  Med.  Bt  St6r.  Jaw. 
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Mvantage  of  Syitem  in  Mediad  Jnqtdries. — ''I  advise  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement in  each  case ;  observe  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  skin ;  feel  the 
head  (in  insane  patients)  whether  it  is  hot  all  over,  or  in  one  part  only ; 
whether  the  extremities  are  cold ;  whether  the  tongue  is  loaded  and  dry ; 
whether  the  bowels  are  open,  the  urine  free,  and  if  the  patient  be  a  female, 
whether  the  catamenia  are  regular.  Next  observe  the  breathing  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  pass  your  hand  over  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  feel 
whether  the  liver  be  enlarged,  or  whether  the  abdomen  be  distended  with 
flatus,  and  whether  there  be  tenderness  about  the  precordia.  Elxamine  also 
the  beating  of  the  carotids  and  the  temporal  arteries." — Dr.  Sutherland. 
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ntuttraiwM  and  Sketches  ofMedieai  Quocfcery.-— Walpole  says  that  acute 
and  sensible  people  are  often  the  most  easily  deceived  by  quacks.  A  deceit, 
of  which  it  may  be  said — "It  is  impossible  for  ieuiy  one  to  dare  it,"  always 
succeeds. 

If  the  imposture  required  any  ingenuity  to  detect  it,  there  might  be  some 
hope  for  mankind ;  but  it  actually  lies  concealed  in  its  very  ohtimuneta.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  some  cases,  no  little  degree  of 
firmness  is  required  to  resist  the  importunity  with  which  a  nostrum  is  re- 
commended. '^I  seriously  declare,"  says  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,*  "that  I  was 
myself  pressed  with  no  little  earnestness,  by  a  person  not  otherwise  above 
par  in  credulity,  trying  to  persuade  me  of  the  infallible  powers — of  what? — 
Ye  shades  of  Hippocrates  and  .^culapius — ^what  ? — actually  and  seriously, 
a  decoction  of  fiint  stones ! ! !  The  prescription  was  grave  and  methodical. 
The  fiints  were  to  be  boiled,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  poured  ofi'for  use. 
The  lady  who  advised  this  precious  physic,  would  do  so  on  the  best 
authority ;  and  not  of  one,  but  of  many  persons  of  her  acquaintance,  upon 
whose  word  she  could  place  the  most  implicit  reliance." 

The  charm  is  in  the  mytlery,  in  all  these  cases.  "JUtftus  eredant  qua  ad 
mum  wdfuUm j^xnenJt,  n  inteUigunt,^'  says  Pliny.  Credulity  is  indigenous 
in  fto  particular  climate.    "In  Chili,"  says  Zimmerman,  "the  physicians 

•VisHtoPkris. 
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blow  around  the  beds  of  their  patients,  to  driye  away  disease ;  and,  as  the 
people  in  that  country  belieye  that  physic  consists  wholly  in  their  wind, 
their  doctors  would  take  it  very  ill  of  any  person  who  should  attempt  to 
make  the  method  of  cure  more  difficult."  They  think  they  know  enough 
when  fhey  know  how  to  blow ;  which,  translated  into  common  language, 
means,  "raising  the  wind." 

Lord  Bacon  says,  *'That  the  impostor  frequently  triumphs  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick,  when  true  merit  is  affronted  and  dishonored  j  the  people  have 
always  considered  a  quack,  or  an  old  woman,  as  the  rivals  of  true  physicians. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  physician,  who  has  not  greatness  of  soul  enough  not 
to  forget  himself,  feels  no  difficulty  in  saying  with  Solomon,  Hfii  u  with  me 
a»  wUh  the  madman,  why  thoidd  I  wish  to  appear  wiser  than  heisV^' 

"The  world  is  generally  averse 
To  all  the  truths  it  sees  and  hears ; 
But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie, 
With  greediness  and  gluttony." 

BOTLBl. 


Phyrie  and  Physidam.^J^ed,  Mws. 


CUmate  and  Cluaracteritiies  of  JStee.— Nice,  a  city  with  nearly  thirty-four 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  just  within  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  on  a  promontory,  proceeding  from  a  range  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  in  lat.  43<>  41'  N.,  and  long.  7°  16'  E.    Its  climate  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mildest  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the  gradually 
rising  lines  of  hills  which  shelter  it  from  the  N.  E.  round  to  the  W.,  leHving 
it  open  to  winds  only  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.    From  observations,  continued 
from  1806  to  1838,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  has  been  found  to  be 
27.11,  the  range  being  only  between  26.11  and  28.8.    Out  of  36,135  ob- 
servations of  the  thermometer,  it  was  only  once  seen  to  rise  so  high  as  92** 
&  Fah.,  the  lowest  point  having  been  15°  Fah.    The  maximum  of  the 
hygrometer  was  100°,  the  minimum  17°,  the  mean  59°.    The  tramontane 
north  wind  seldom  descends  into  the  lower  plain  of  Nice,  but  sweeps  directly 
from  the  mountains  down  to  the  sea^  the  east  wind  is  dry  and  cutting,  the 
south  relaxing,  the  S.  S.  W.  wind,  or  lehee,  is  very  prejudicial  to  health. 
Dew  is  abundant,  but  mists  are  exUremely  rare.    The  soil  of  the  environs  is 
an  aggregate  of  chalk,  clay,  and  sand,  and  of  much  fertility.    The  inhabi- 
tants are  generally  of  low  stature,  with  a  muscular  but  not  fleshy  frame,  and 
a  pale  complexion  generally.    It  is  remarked,  that  where  oil  is  much  used 
for  food,  the  complexion  is  pale,  while  a  diet  df  milk  is  attended  by  a  rosy 
and  fresh  color. 

The  lower  class  of  females  at  Nice  become  marriageable  at  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  mothers  of  thirteen  years  are  not  uncommon. 
Young  ladies  marry  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  young  men  at  from  eighteen 
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to  twenty-  four.    Child-bearing  is  said  to  cease  at  from  forty-three  to  forty- 
fiye  years  of  age.    The  average  length  of  life  is  thirty-one  years. 

The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  those  of  an  inflammatory  kind-* 
pneumonia^  pleurisy,  catarrh,  &c.,  occasioned  by  sudden  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, variable  winds,  and  an  atmosphere  often  chaiged  with  irritating 
matter.  Pulmonary  complaints  have  latterly  been  more  numerous  among 
the  population  (probably  owing  to  Nice  having  become  more  than  formerly 
a  pkce  of  resort  for  consumptive  patients.)  In  the  town  and  immediate 
district  of  Nice,  from  1828  to  1837  inclusive,  there  were  bom  10,968  persons ; 
the  deaths  in  the  same  period  amounted  to  9,163.  In  the  south  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nice,  many  mothers  are  found  with  eighteen  and  twenty  children ; 
twelve  are  a  frequent  occun^nce,  and  from  six  to  eight  are  quite  common ; 
bat  the  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  estimated  at  from  four 
to  five.  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  province  annually  is  computed  at 
from  ten  to  twelve  in  every  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. — Sir  jf,  P. 
BoUeau,  in  Statiit.  Jour,  for  Avguti,  \S4^.— London  Lancet. 
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Theory  tfJbimai  Heat. — By  J.  M.  Wikk,  M.  D.,Truro,  England. — ^About 
three  years  since,  whilst  making  a  few  experiments  with  caoutchouc,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  property  it  possesses  of  evolving  heat  when  suddenly 
stretched,  and  was  led,  at  the  time,  to  infer  the  probability  of  other  bodies 
being  similarly  endowed.  The  elastic  coat  of  arteries,  especially,  from  the 
mechanical  resemblance  it  bears  to  caoutchouc,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
substances  most  likely  to  exhibit  this  calefactory  principle ;  and  in  the  event 
of  this  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
incessant  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  arteries  during  life,  must  form 
an  efficient  source  of  animal  heat. 

During  the  past  week  I  was  induced  to  resume  the  subject  afresh  |  and 
upon  making  an  experiment  with  part  of  the  aorta  of  a  bullock,  I  felt  much 
gratification  in  being  able  to  verify  my  previous  conjecture.  The  experiment 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^Having  cut  oflf  a  circular  portion 
of  the  descending  arch  of  the  aorta,  about  an  inch  in  length,  I  laid  it  open 
and  carefully  dissected  out  the  elastic  coat,  and  taking  hold  of  it  by  each 
extremity,  I  pulled  it  to  and  fro,  with  a  continuous  jerking  motion,  (in  imi- 
tation of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  artery,)  for  the  space  of  about  a 
minute,  when  placing  it  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  I  had  the  satisfactioii 
to  find  that  after  it  had  remained  two  minutes  the  mercury  had  risen  as  many 
degrees.  On  removing  the  thermometer,  the  heat  immediately  began  to 
diminish.  To  be  certain  that  the  heat  did  not  arise  from  any  other  source 
than  the  one  in  question,  I  took  the  precaution  of  covering  my  fingers  with  a 
double  layer  of  flannel,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  heat  from  the  body; 
I  also  covered  my  mouth  with  a  handkerchief,  to  guard  against  the  warm 
breath  afiecting  the  thermometer,  whilst  watching  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment.   I  may  likewise  state  that  the  experiment  was  performed  in  a  room 
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without  a  fire«  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  being  55^.  There 
were  several  difficulties  to  contend  with  during  the  inyestigation,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  repeated  trials  that  the  experiment  succeeded  to  my  satisfac- 
tion.  The  chief  impediment,  I  think,  must  hare  been  owing  to  the  moistoie 
of  the  artery,  which,  by  its  evaporation,  must  have  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  heat.  Having,  however,  performed  the  experiment  twice 
consecutively,  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  I  think  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  entertained  as  to  its  conclusiveness.  My  attention  was  often  arrested, 
whilst  conducting  the  experiments,  by  the  striking  mechanical  analogies  be- 
tween caoutchouc  and  the  elastic  coat  of  the  arteries.  Like  the  former,  the 
latter  could  be  elongated  to  twice  its  ordinary  length,  and  on  withdrawing  the 
tension  would  return  to  its  usual  dimensions,  with  considerate  force  and  a 
snapping  noise.  I  was  also  surprised  to  find,  on  slightly  drying  it,  that  it  would 
erase  black-lead  pencil  marks  from  paper,  without  leaving  a  stain.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  perhaps  of  trifling  importance ;  it  serves,  however,  to 
show  that  strong  mechanical  resemblance  may  exist  between  bodies  widely 
differing  in  their  chemical  properties. — PMU19,  Mag, — Boet.  Med,  4*  Smr.  Jour. 
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SwdOaioing  a  fio^fianc  piece — lU  extraeHon  from  the  cuophagtu, — At  the 
end  of  1838,  a  farmer  in  France  consulted  a  medical  practitioner  for  the 
consequences  of  his  folly  in  swallowing  for  a  wager,  a  five-franc  piece,  a 
coin  about  the  size  of  an  English  crown.  (We  had  thought  that  such 
absurd  bets  were  confined  to  John  Bull,  but  the  French  journals  have 
lately  recorded  several  instances  showing  that  our  neighbors  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  far  behind  us.)  The  man  in  question  had  suffered  for  the 
Bpwce  of  eight  days  from  the  presence  of  the  coin  in  the  oesophagus ;  he 
could  swallow  only  milk,  broth,  and  other  liquids,  and  was  on  the  high  road 
to  perish  of  hunger.*  Pale  and  half  dead  with  fright,  he  now  applied  to 
M.  Monin,  who  reports  the  case.  That  gentleman,  on  passing  an  India- 
rubber  sound  into  the  oesophagus,  ascertained  that  the  coin  was  impacted 
there  at  about  the  (junction  of  the  upper  two-thirds  with  the  lower  third  of 
the  tube  j  and  he  suspected,  from  being  unable  to  pass  his  instrument  be- 
yond it,  and  from  other  signs,  that  the  body  was  placed  horizontally,  so  as 
nearly,  if  not  whoUy,  to  block  up  the  passage.  The  membrane  of  the  oeso- 
phagus was  so  closely  contracted  around  the  coin,  that  the  elastic  sounds  of 
caoutchouc,  whalebone,  &c.,  at  first  used,  had  not  force  enough  to  compel 
the  latter  body  to  assume  a  more  favorable  position.  In  these  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  M.  Monin  caused  some  forceps  to  be  made,  the  Umbs  of 
which  were  curved  so  to  form  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  which  opened 
sideways  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth,  and  not  vertieaUy, — a  point  strongly 


^AiidoffiitigiiealiOyifdaiieingcui&tigQeaFieiielimaii.  "For  a  pnetttioiMr  to  whom 
he  had  fint  applied  xeoonunended  him  to  live  on  oil,  and  to  take  to  jumpmft  to  laciUtate 
its  entrance  into  the  stomach,  and  for  eight  days  he  had  religiously  jun^wd  as  high  as  he 
could.'' 
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insisted  on  by  M.  Monin.  The  inside  of  each  limb,  at  its  extremity^  was 
roughened  with  a  file.  This  instrument,  well  oiled,  was  introduced  with 
ease  into  the  oesophagus  of  the  patient,  the  left  forefinger  of  the  operator 
being  placed  orer  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis.  With  a  small  de- 
gree of  force,  the  instrument  now  obliged  the  coin  to  place  itself  in  a  vertical 
position,  or  with  its  rim  upwards,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  was  seized  by 
the  forceps,  and  being  firmly  grasped,  slow  and  gentle  traction  was  employed. 
This  was  continued  till  the  coin  arrived  in  the  pharynx,  where,  being 
arrested  by  the  arch  of  the  palate,  it  suddenly  escaped  from  the  hold  of  the 
operator.  The  pressure  it  now  exercised  over  the  glottis  caused  symptoms 
of  imminent  suffocation ;  but  a  sharp  blow  between  the  shoulders  speedily 
caused  the  expulsion  of  the  coin  from  the  mouth. 

The  operator,  who  has  a  humorous  way  of  reporting  the  case,  says,  ''to 
make  a  bound,  and  dash  after  the  object  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
terror  and  suffering,  was  the  first  impulse  of  the  poor  patient,  who  disap- 
peared like  a  flash  of  lightning,  (partU  eonwne  tme  edair,)  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  my  recommendation  of  moderation  in  diet  after  his 
long  starvation.  I  did  not  see  him  for  several  days  afterwards,  when  he 
complained  of  nothing  but  a  little  soreness  at  the  point  where  the  piece  of 
money  had  been  impacted.  He  experienced  no  other  ill  effects  from  his 
imprudence. — London  Laneei.  _ 


Secret  Remediei  in  France. — ^The  sale  of  secret  remedies  is  prohibited  in 
France,  unless  legally  protected  by  patent,  which  is  never  granted  without 
a  report  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  certifying  the  harmlessness 
of  the  remedy.  This  is  not  the  only  hinderance  to  the  sale  of  those  com- 
pounds. Our  London  warning,  "Bill-stickers,  beware!"  is  uttered  with 
more  authority  by  the  French  law;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Parisian 
quack  is  destroyed,  like  a  parasitic  plant,  by  removing  him  from  the  wall. 
This  fact  is  thus  exemplified  :  "A  practitioner  caused  a  placard  to  be  affixed 
on  the  shop  of  a  grocer  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  advertising  a  remedy  against 
secret  complaints.  The  grocer  brought  an  action  against  the  doctor,  who 
was  condemned  in  2<.  damages.  The  court  cautioned  Dr.  M.  not  to  affix 
placards  on  the  walls  lest  he  should  incur  renewed  actions  for  damages." 

If  it  were  made  illegal  to  post  the  walls  thus,  or  to  advertise  them  in  the 
newsp^iers,  quack  medicines  could  not  exist.  Few  empirical  preparations 
could  stand  the  silent  system.  Again,  M.  Boubee  is  a  regularly  educated 
pharmaeien,  rivalling  M.  Beral  in  the  preparation  of  citrate  of  iron,  and  es- 
tablished at  Auch.  He  contrived  a  syrup  to  banish  gout  from  France, 
aflixed  his  name  to  it,  and  in  time  sold  it  in  several  shops  at  Paris.  But  M. 
Boubee  forgot  to  register  the  exact  composition  of  his  sedative  solution. 
This  at  once  turned  the  syrup  into  a  secret  remedy ;  and  he  was  cited  before 
"Le  Tribunal"  to  answer  for  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  secret  remedies. 
Not  appearing,  he  was  recently  condenmed  to  ten  months'  impiisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  24i. — Ann,  of  Chem. — Med,  JVibws, 
17         V.  4 
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FRENCH  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Jkademy  of  Jlfedtctne.— July  4tb.  (M.  Dubois,  president) — ^M.  Colombat, 
of  Isere,  read  a  memoir  giring  an  exposition  of  his  system  for  the  cure  of 
stammering.    According  to  him,  stammering  is  purely  a  nervous  affection, 
a  functional  disease,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  choreic  and  tekmie.    Choreic  stam- 
mering consbts  in  a  kind  of  chorea  of  the  lips,  and  a  succession  of  connd- 
siye  movements,  more  or  less  rapid,  of  the  tongue,  lower  jaw,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  articulation.    The  stammering  called  by  M.  Colombat,  tetanic, 
is  marked,  as  he  says,  by  a  kind  of  tatanic  rigidity  (rwdeur,)  or  a  tonic 
spasm  of  all  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  eminently  those  of  the  laxnyx« 
pharynx,  and  base  of  the  tongue.    This  kind  of  stammering  is  most  per- 
ceptible in  the  guttural  letters,  to  articulate  which  is  always  a  painful 
effort,  signalised  by  an  explosive  and  hurried  sound  (expiration  antic^^') 
and  then  an  interval  of  silence  before  the  finishing  of  a  word;  by  im- 
mobility of  the  tongue,  closure  of  the  glottis,  a  sense  of  pressure  within  the 
chest,  and  a  momentary  impression  of  suffocation.    Individuals  of  the 
more  active  temperament  and  nervous  excitability  generally  suffer  from 
choreic  stanmiering;  these  speak  rapidly  and  commonly  without  effort, 
but  with  the  repetition  of  certain  letters — ^b-b-b— f-f-f,  &c.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  guttro  tetanic  species  of  stammering,  persons  speak  slowly,  and 
evidently  with  effort.    Both  these  kinds,  however,  often  affect  an  individual 
at  the  same  time.    We  need  not  enter  into  M.  Colombat's  numerous  sub- 
divisions of  the  two  kinds  of  stammering. 

Among  the  curative  means  proposed  by  the  author  are  the  following :— 
Patients  with  the  choreic  kind  are  advised  to  employ  the  zygomatic  muscles 
.  pretty  constantly,  and  while  speaking,  to  open  the  commissures  of  the  lips, 
as  in  smiling.  With  the  lips  brought  into  the  resulting  position,  labial  stam- 
mering is  next  to  impossible,  and  the  tongue  also,  carried  backwards, 
facilitates  the  pronunciation  of  other  than  the  labial  letters.  For  the  tetanic 
kind,  another  exercise  is  proposed,  bringing  into  play  at  once  all  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  production  of  speech.  It  consists  in  drawing  an  inspiration, 
at  the  same  time  forcing  backwards  the  tongue,  so  that  its  point  should  i^ 
proach  the  velum  palati,  while  the  lips  are  extended  as  above  detailed  for 
the  choreic  kind.  At  other  times,  in  lieu  of  stretching  the  lips  transversely, 
the  mouth  is  extended  vertically  and  the  jaws  separated  as  widely  as  practi- 
cable for  the  pronunciation  of  syllables.  At  this  time,  also,  the  tongue  ia  to 
be  retracted  in  the  mouth  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  behind  the  teeth. 
The  hurried  nature  of  the  respiratory  acts  in  stammering  of  this  kind,  con- 
sequent on  spasm  of  the  chords  vocales,  Sec,  is  thus  brought  under  control. 
By  throwing  back  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
opening  of  the  glottis  is  widened  at  the  same  time  that  the  chest  is  filled  and 
emptied  of  air.  Several  accessory  means  are  employed  by  M.  Colombat 
with  a  similar  view.  He  directs  the  attention  of  his  patients  eminently  to 
the  rfcy'^o^^^®  ^^^^^s  ^^cy  employ,  which  tends  to  withdraw^  their 
minds  in  a  salutary  manner  from  noticing  their  physical  defects ;  he  incol- 
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Gates  the  use  of  certain  syllabic  exercises,  and  for  choreic  stammerers  especi- 
ally he  has  invented  an  instrument  which  he  calls  the  fnuthonome.    This 
instrument  acts  somewhat  like  Mielzel's  metronome,  but  is  constructed  on 
another  principle,  and  will  go  for  several  days  without  being  wound  up.  By 
its  means,  M.  Colombat  limits  the  syUabies  to  which  his  patients  give  utter- 
ance at  first  to  60  or  80  in  a  minute,  which  number  he  gradually  increases 
to  160  or  180  in  the  same  space  of  time.    The  foregoing  are  among  the 
methods  by  which  M.  Colombat  has,  as  he  says,  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
restored  the  free  exercise  of  speech  to  782  persons,  of  whom  643  were  cured 
without  relapse.    In  general,  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  perseverance  in 
his  treatment  has  been  sufficient  to  obtain  a  cure,  though  it  may  sometimes 
have  to  be  prolonged  for  about  three  months.  In  the  Academt  of  Soikitcbs, 
at  the  sitting  of  July  3rd,  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Jourdant, 
was  read,  in  which  it  was  advanced  that  stammering  was  for  the  most  part 
a  consequence  of  too  rapid  expiration,  obliging  the  patient  to  respire  several 
times  to  enable  him^to  conclude  a  sentence.    The  suggested  treatment  was, 
accordingly,  as  follows : — ^The  patient  is  to  perform  a  natural  inspiration, 
the  course  of  which  is  to  be  suddenly  arrested.    A  sentence  is  then  to  be 
begun,  slowly  pronounced,  and  continued  till  it,  or  a  fixed  portion  of  it,  is 
fimshed.  Then  the  air  remaining  in  the  chest  issufiered  to  escape  altogether, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  the  same  process  is  to  be  recommenced.    The 
tongue  is  to  be  maintained  in  an  easy  and  natural  position,  ''which  is  that 
in  which  it  lies,  for  instance,  after  having  swallowed  the  saliva."    The 
medium  time  occupied  in  cure,  according  to  this  method,  is  reported  to  be  a 
month,  the  patient  practising  the  method  recommended  for  two  hours  daily. 
At  the  sitting  of  July  10th,  M.  Boussingauh  made  a  favorable  report  of  a 
method  proposed  by  M.  Sirey  for  the  removal  of  faecal  stench.    The  agents 
used  for  tliis  purpose  by  M.  Sirey  are  powdered  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
M.  Valenciennes  read  a  paper  on  verminous  tumors  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  horse,  the  worms  inhabiting  which  tumors,  are  altogether  different 
from  those  found  in  the  large  intestine.    Out  of  twenty-five  horses,  the 
stomachs  of  which  he  examined  after  death,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Rayer,  he  had  found  these  entozoa  in  eleven,  in  one  of  which  were 
two  verminous  tumors,  and  in  another  four.    They  were  situated  between 
the  mucous  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  organ,  with  the  cavity  of  which  they 
communicate  by  from  one  to  five  openings,  and  through  these  the  worms 
easily  pass.     The  tumor  is  internally  subdivided  into  cells  by  folds  of  mem- 
brane secreting  a  mucus,  which  sometimes  concretes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  the  tumor  almost  a  scirrhous  hardness.     The  worms  lodged  in 
these  cavities  are  supposed  to  be  the  tpiroptera  megastoma  of  Gurlt ;  but  M. 
Valenciennes  considers  that  they  ought  to  be  classed  between  the  spiroptens 
and  the  ascarides.    The  males  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  by  about 
1  -50th  of  aD  inch  in  thickness ;  the  females  are  somewhat  larger  and  stronger, 
varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  third,  and  nearly  a 
millimetre,  (l-26th  of  an  inch)  in  breadth. — London  Lancet. 
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RuuUs  of  HonuBopathy. — We  regret  to  state  that  another  of  the  E^rl  of 
Denbigh's  family  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  theory  of  infinitesimal  doses. 
His  lordship's  third  son  died^  last  week^  from  accumolation  of  mucus  in  the 
air  passages^  the  result  of  whooping  cough.  An  emetic  is  usually  employedt 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  free  the  bronchia ;  but  whether  the  homcsopathic  frac- 
tions of  ipecacuanha  produced  this  effect  or  not,  we  hare  not  heard. 

Prov,  Med.  Jour, — Western  Lom^. 


'^^^«^/^/^^^<^Al<^^«*^^w^*vwv^^/ww 


How  to  make  Leeches  bite. — ^The  leech,  which  it  is  intended  to  apply,  is  to 
be  thrown  into  a  saucer  containing  fresh  beer,  and  is  to  be  left  there  till  it 
begins  to  be  quite  lively.  When  it  has  moved  about  in  the  vessel  for  a  few 
moments,  it  is  to  be  quickly  taken  out  and  applied.  This  method  will  rarely 
disappoint  expectation,  and  even  dull  leeches,  and  those  which  have  been 
used  not  long  before,  will  do  their  duty.  It  will  be  seen  with  astontshment 
how  quickly  they  bite. — Med.  Ex.^from  fFeitenweber's  Beitr.,  and  8ehsmdt*s 
Jakrb. — Western  Lancet. 


Operation  for  Cataract. — ^In  a  communication,  signed  ''A  Subscnber,"  we 
are  informed  that  ''Dr.  Thos.  H.  Roe,  of  Newark,  has  lately  performed  this 
beautiful  and  skilful  operation  on  James  Green,  of  Muskingum  county,  a 
young  man  28  years  of  age,  who  had  been  stone-blind  from  his  birth."  No 
unfavorable  symptoms,  we  are  informed,  occurred,  and  the  operation  was 
successful.  The  patient  had  some  difficulty  in  exercising  his  new  sense,  so 
as  to  judge  correctly  of  distance  and  forms,  and  colors ;  though  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  sooner  than  of  the  former. — WeHern  Lancet. 
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Observations  on  the  extraction  if  tJiC   Teeth,  with  phUes.    By  J.  Cbittt 
Clendon,  Surgeon  Dentist.  Lohdon  ;  S.  Hioblev,  12 mo,  pp.80,  1843. 

We  announced,  in  the  June  number  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal, 
the  publication  of  the  above  named  work,  but  as  we  had  not  then  seen  it,  we 
were  unable  to  speak  of  its  merits.  We  have  since  received  and  read  it, 
and  should  have  presented  our  readers  with  a  brief  expose  of  the  author'a 
views  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his  subject,  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  present  volume,  had  we  not  been  prevented  by  want  of  room. 
But  although  delayed  until  now,  in  performing  this  task,  an  outline  of  the 
plan  of  the  treatise,  may  not,  nevertheless,  even  at  this  time,  be  uninteresting 
to  the  profession  in  this  country.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  such 
parts  of  it  as  we  may  deem  most  worthy  of  consideration. 
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The  work  is  rery  well  written  and  neatly  gotten  up^  and  the  object  which 
the  aathor  had  in  view  in  writing  it,  was  to  supply  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  want  in  the  literature  of  dental  surgery.  To  what  extent  he  has  done 
this,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show.  That  many  parts  of  his  design  have  been 
well  executed,  aU  who  have  read  his  book,  will  acknowledge,  but  he  has 
not  carried  out  all  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  could  have  been  wished. 

The  author,  in  the  introduction,  after  asserting  the  necessity  for  the  ex- 
traction of  such  decayed  and  aching  teeth  as  cannot  be  relieved  and  restored 
to  health,  very  properly  denounces  that  class  of  empirical  practitioners  who 
condemn  the  operation,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  their  patients  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  some 
other  treatment  which  they  may  prescribe,  that  shall  realize  to  themselves 
greater  pecuniary  gain.  As  a  proof  that  teeth,^which  have  become  obnox- 
ious to  the  living  parts  that  surround  them,  should  be  extracted,  he  adduces 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  efforts  of  nature  are,  in  various  ways,  exerted 
to  expel  them.  AAer  describing  the  means  employed  by  the  economy  for 
the  removal  of  such  teeth,  which  consist  in  the  filling  up  and  destruction  of 
their  sockets,  he  enumerates  the  ''pain  and  irritation,"  to  which  the  patient, 
in  the  mean  time,  is  subjected,  and  the  injury  that  is  liable  to  result  to  the 
contiguous  parts,  as  reasons  why  the  operation  should  at  once  be  per- 
formed. 

But  while  he  urges  the  necessity  of  the  extraction  of  such  teeth  as  cannot 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  mouth  with  impunity,  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
removing  any  that  can  be  made  healthy  and  sound  by  filing  or  plugging. 
He  at  the  same  time  contends,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  is  unques- 
tionably correct,  ''that  when  a  tooth  has  become  the  seat  of  severe  pain,  the 
favorable  period  for  filling  the  cavity  has  passed,  and  the  chances  of  saving 
it  very  remote."  There  is  so  much  truth  and  sound  sense  in  this  remark, 
we  wish  its  practical  bearing  and  importance,  were  more  generally  felt  and 
acknowledged  than  they  seem  generally  to  be  by  the  members  of  the  dental 
profession.  Teeth  are  filled,  every  day,  that  cannot  by  any  surgical  opera- 
tion be  so  restored  as  not  to  be  productive  of  irritation  to  the  parts  with 
which  they  are  in  contact,  and  which,  by  being  thus  tampered  with,  are 
rendered  more  offensive  to  them  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  necessity  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  being  established,  the  author 
thinks  the  "assumed  cruelty"  of  the  operation  "disposed  of,  although"  it 
may  '* attach  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  too  frequently  performed,"  and  in 
this  opinion  we  fully  coincide.  Few  persons,  even  among  those  who  are  in 
the  daily  habit  of  extracting  teeth,  perform  the  operation  with  as  much  dex- 
terity and  skillas  they  might  do,  were  they  provided  with  suitable  insim- 
ments  and  properly  instructed  in  their  use. 

The  views  of  the  author  as  expressed  in  the  introduction,  are  based  upon 
sound  physiological  principles,  and  discover  him  to  be  a  man  of  judgment 
and  experience. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  treats  on  the  "key  instru- 
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mem"  and  its  employment  for  the  extraction  of  teeth— the  second  on  the 

use  of  forceps — and  ^e  third  on  the  advantages  of  these  last  named  instra- 

ments^  to  which  the  author  gives  a  decided  preference.    After  noticing  the 

principle  on  which  the  former  acts^  he  states  that,  to  the  application  of  this, 

''and  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  altogether,  from  certain  circumstances/' 

which  he  does  not  here  relate,  he  "early  entertained  a  strong  repugnance,  a 

feeling  which  time  and  experience'^  had  "increased  rather  than  diminished." 

Even  when  placed  in  experienced  and  careful  hands,  he  says,  "the  instra- 

ment  is  often  d^fieuU  of  appUeation,  taueianiyie  and  uncertom  in  its  operation, 

and  always  productive  of  addUumd  pam  and  9ub$equenii  inconvenience."  He 

next  proceeds  to  notice  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  instrument.    The  size 

of  the  claw,  he  says,  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  is 

to  be  applied,  which  should  "act  in  a  line  as  nearly  parallel"  to  the  fulcmm 

"as  the  principle  of  a  lever  will  admit."    But  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 

to  notice  the  various  things  which  he  enumerates  and  describes  as  being 

necessary  to  be  considered  in  the  employment  of  this  instrument.    We  will, 

however,  quote  what  he  says  concerning  the  error  under  which  very  many 

practitioners  labor  with  regard  to  the  agency  the  claw  exerts  in  raising  a 

tooth  from  its  socket. 

He  remarks,  "to  lift  a  tooth  without  doing  violence  to  the  socket  in  which 
it  is  placed,  the  necessary  extractive  force  must  be  applied  either  in  a  oer- 
fendiadar  or  in  an  oblique  direction ;  the  want  of  sumcient  space  and  risk  of 
mjury  to  the  antagonist  teeth  will  generally  prevent  the  former,  and  to  ac- 
complish the  latter,  the  sweep  taken  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  roots  and  their  position  in  the  socket.  Now  the  edge  of  the  claw  in 
turning,  describes  tne  segment  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  far  too  small  to 
admit  of  the  tooth  being  raised  obliquely ;  the  moment  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  handle,  the  fulcrum  turns  abruptly  on  its  bearing,  and  drac^s  the  claw  in 
a  parallel  direction,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cant  or  upset  the  tooth— the 
c^w  itself  preventing  the  former  from  rising  over  the  edge  of  the  socket." 

Here  the  author,  in  a  note,  alludes  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Bell  for 
the  use  of  the  key,  "who,"  he  says,  "evidently  feels  the  force  of  this  con- 
clusion, as  •  he  recommends  a  perpendieuiar  tnovemaU  to  be  given  to  the 
instrument,  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  the  success  of  the  operation  must  chiefly  depend  on  keeping  the  fulcrum 
steadily  in  its  place ;  that  directly  it  is  raised,  it  ceases  to  act  as  a  lever,  and 
becomes  in  fact,  only  an  imperfect  pair  of  forceps." 

But  proceeding  with  the  subject,  he  says,  "by  removing  the  tooth  in  this 

lateral  direction,  the  natural  obstructions  are  very  much  increased,  and  from 

causes,  which"  he  thus  explains : 

"If  we  suppose  the  crown  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  force  adequate  to 
remove  the  tooth,  the  claw  in  the  first  instance  will  press  it  against  mat  part 
of  the  alveolus  on  which  the  fulcrum  rests,  while  the  latter,  by  its  own  pres- 
sure, in  a  great  measure  counteracts  the  effect  produced  by  the  claw,  as  it 
not  only  forces  the  alveolus  against  the  roots,  but  prevents  the  former  from 
yielding,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  tooth ;  at  the  same 
time  the  extremities  of  the  root  press  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  alveolus, 
which  offers  an  effectual  resistance,  and  it  is  only  when  the  fulcrum  has 
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tamed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  socket  to  break  away,  that  the  tooth  can  pos- 
sibly be  removed.  When  the  latter  is  very  firmly  fixed,  and  the  crown 
proves  unequal  to  bear  this  lateral  pressure,  it  will  assuredly  break  off  at  the 
neck — a  consequence  the  more  likely  to  ensue,  as  the  claw,  however  low  it 
may  be  thrust,  has  a  tendency,  from  the  motion  of  the  instrument  to  rise 
until  it  catches  the  ridge  formed  by  the  terminal  line  of  the  enamel.'^ 

Mr.  Clendon  proves  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  explanation,  by 
showing  the  ''effect  of  the  claw  on  a  stout  nail  driven  into  a  piece  of  close 
grained  wood — ^bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  jaw — ^to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  roots  in  their  sockets,  and  requiring  the  same 
4egree  offeree  to  withdraw  it  as  to  extract  a  tooth.  The  fulcrum  must  be 
naade  to  bear  on  the  wood,  and  the  claw  to  grasp  the  nail  by  a  groove  pre- 
viously cut  for  that  purpose.  If  the  handle  of  the  instrument  be  now  turned, 
the  claw  wiU  immediately  press  on  the  nail,  and  bend  it  to  a  curve  corres- 
poDding  with  its  own  direction,  and  then,  if  the  hold  continue  sufficient,  it 
will  be  withdrawn.  If  the  nail  were  of  cast  iron,  or  any  brittle,  unyielding 
substance,  instead  of  bending,  it  would  break  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  immediately  adequate  force  was  used^  but  should  it  prove  equal  to 
inrithstand  this  force,  the  wood  must  then  give  way,  or  the  instrument  be 
broken." 

The  reasoning  of  the  author  is  philosophical,  and  with  us,  had  we  never 
had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  the  key  instrument,  it  would  be  conclusive. 
We,  however,  used  this  instrument  nearly  altogether,  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  for  many  years ;  and  although  it  was  exceedingly  seldom  that  we 
&iled  to  perform  the  operation  with  ease  and  at  once  with  it,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  any  tooth  that  can  be  extracted  with  the  key,  can  also 
be  removed  with  properly  constructed  forceps,  and  that  too,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  with  greater  ease  to  the  operator,  and  less  pain  to  the  patient. 
We  know  that  in  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  we  differ  from  many  of  our 
professional  brethren;  and  that  there  are  many  skilful  and<  experienced 
practitioners  who,  while  they  prefer  the  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  most 
teeth,  nevertheless  occasionaUy  employ  the  key.  We  are  confident  that 
these  same  practitioners,  if  they  would  provide  themselves  with  properiy 
constructed  forceps,  for  the  extraction  of  those  teeth  which  they  prefer  to 
remove  with  the  key,  and  would  use  them  for  six  months,  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  instrument,  they  would  never  go  back  to  its  use  again.  We  could 
mention  the  names  of  more  than  thirty,  who,  at  our  instance,  have  done 
this,  and  the  result  has  been  that  aU  have  entirely  abandoned  its  use  ;  and 
we  believe  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  not  be  found  among  the  in- 
struments of  any  dentist  in  the  land.  We  have  not  had  one  in  our  posses- 
sion for  nine  years,  and  in  a  conversation  which  we,  a  few  days  since,  had 
with  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  dental  and  surgical  instruments,  he 
informed  us  that  he  sold  fifty  sets  of  teeth  forceps  to  where  he  disposed  of 
one  key.  That  instrument,  it  is  certain,  is  rapidly  going  into  disuse  among 
American  dentists. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  use  of  this  mstrument,  Mr.  C.  notices,  in 
succession,  and  at  some  length,  the  ''uncertain  effects  of  the  claw,''  the  "pain 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  fulcrum,"  the  "obstructions  caused  by  the 
iiregular  form  of  the  roots,"  and  then  concludes  this  part  of  his  treatise  with 
some  general  remarks. 
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In  the  second  pan  of  the  work,  which  treats  on  the  form,  application  and 
extraction  of  teeth  with  forceps,  the  author  intimates  that  those  who  condemn 
the  use  of  them,  and  hare  returned  back  to  the  key,  have  made  trial  of  such 
as  were  as  illy  calculated  for  the  purpose  as  ''common  pliers  or  carpenter's 
pincers."    The  defects  in  the  form  and  coosthiction  of  forceps  hare  hitherto, 
we  are  conyinced,  preyented  them  from  coming  into  general  use ;  not  one 
pair  in  five  hundred  are  of  the  proper  form  and  construction,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us,  that  as  many  use  them  as  do.    They 
should  not  only  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit  the  necks  of  the  several  classes  of 
teeth,  but  should  be  so  bent  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  other  teeth,  and  to 
enable  the  operator  while  occupying  such  a  position  by  the  side  of  his  patient, 
as  to  enable  him  to  control  his  head  and  support  the  jaw,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  such  a  grasp  upon  the  instrument  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  with 
convenience  a  perfect  control  over  the  power  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  to  it  for  the  removal  of  the  tooth.   The  author  says,  and  very  correctly 
too,  that  ''the  entire  length  of  the  instrument  should  not  exceed  six  inches, 
with  the  exception  of  those  used  for  the  wisdom  teeth,"  which  require  to  be 
a  litde  longer.    He  also  recommends  them  to  be  substantially  made,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  springing  in  the  hand,  as  otherwise  the  moving  of  the 
instrument  might  be  mistaken  for  "the  yielding  of  the  tooth."    These  are 
points  which  should,  pn  no  account,  be  overlooked  in  the  procurement  of 
forceps,  and  we  have  urged  their  importance  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Clendon  divides  the  teeth,  with  reference  to  their  extraction,  into  eight 
dasses,  each  of  which  requiring  a  pair  of  forceps  specially  adapted  to  the 
teeth  that  belong  to  it.  They  are,  in  the  upper  jaw,  1 .  The  lateral  incisors 
and  hicuspides.  2.  The  central  incisors  and  cuspidati.  3.  The  first  and 
second  molares  of  the  right  side.  4.  The  same  of  the  left  side.  5.  In  the 
lower  jaw,  the  incisors  and  canini.  6.  The  bicuspides.  7.  First  and  second 
molaies,  right  and  left  sides.  8.  The  dentes  sapientise  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws. 

The  beaks  or  chops  of  the  forceps  employed  by  the  author  for  the  removal 
of  the  teeth  of  each  of  the  foregoing  classes,  differ  so  little  from  those  recom- 
mended and  described  in  our  treatise  on  dental  surgery,  that  we  do  not 
deem  a  description  of  them  necessary.  They  are  such,  except  that  neither 
of  their  handles  are  curved,  as  have  been  manufactured  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Jackson  and  Messrs.  Daily  St  Arnold  of  Baltimore,  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 
years. 

Besides  these  eight  pair  of  forceps,  he  says,  two  more  are  necessary  for  the 
extraction  of  "roots  of  teeth," — one  for  those  of  the  upper,  and  one  for  those 
of  the  lower  jaw.  He  recommends  that  the  first  have  "both  blades  [beaks] 
and  handles  slightly  curved,  that  roots  of  teeth  situated  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  may  be  easily  reached,  and  that  the  second  have  the  blades  [beaks} 
bent  at  right  angles  with  the  handles."  The  beaks  or  blades  of  forceps  em- 
ployed for  the  extraction  of  roots  of  teeth,  should  be  much  longer  than  those 
used  for  the  removal  of  teeth  that  are  grasped  at  their  neck,  and  they  should 
also,  as  is  remarked  by  our  author,  be  very  thin^  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
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that  the  pair  for  the  extraction  of  roots  in  the  lower  jaw  should  have  their 
beaks  bent  at  right  angles.  They  can  be  by  far  more  eaisily  applied  when 
bent  only  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  handles.  This  is 
a  point  to  which  we  hare  paid  particular  attention^  having  made  thorough 
trial  of  both  descriptions  of  instruments^  we  are  enabled  to  speak  advisedly 
,  upon  the  subject. 

The  hawk's  bill  forceps  the  author  regards  as  decidedly  objectionable,  act- 
ing as  the  instrument  does,  very  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  key,  the 
lower  blade  or  beak  performing  the  office  of  the  fulcrum,  whilst  the  upper 
serves  as  a  claw.  It  is  also  objectionable  for  another  reason,  and  that  is,  the 
operator,  while  extracting  a  tooth  on  the  left  side,  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  third  person  to  hold  the  head  of  his  patient.  And  while  upon  this  subject, 
we  would  remark  that  the  operator  would  have  much  greater  control  over 
the  lower  molar  forceps  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  if  their  handles  were  curved 
laterally  towards  him,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  extracting  teeth  with  forceps,  ample  direc- 
tions are  given,  but  these  are  points  upon  which  we  do  not  deem  it  essential, 
in  a  notice  of  this  sort,  to  dwell. 

The  author  sets  forth,  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  work,  the  ''advan- 
tages of  forceps,"  but  as  we  think  their  superiority  will  be  inferred  and 
admitted  from  what  has  already  been  said,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
notice  the  arguments  which  he  advances  to  establish  that  fact,  suffice  it  to 
say,  they  are  clear  and  conclusive. — Bait.  Eid. 

Miisctiiantons   Noticed. 

Owr  Work. — ^The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  October  25th, 
has  the  following  remarks : 

"American  Journal  and  Library  of  Drntal  Scunce^ — ^This  dis- 
creedy  conducted  periodical,  seems  to  be  not  only  well  sustained,  but  highly 
prized  by  the  profession. 

"To  operating  dentists,  the  Journal  must  be  of  the  very  highest  value,  as  it 
furnishes  them  with  every  known  improvement  in  the  art  from  all  respecta- 
ble sources.  Our  interest  in  the  success  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  and  their  writings,  is  unabated." 

For  these  kind  expressions,  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  whose  approbation  is  the  more  gratifying  because 
never  bestowed  in  insincerity,  and  rarely  in  profusion,  we  feel  a  becoming 
grautude.  The  approbation  of  the  best  Medical  Journal  in  New  England, 
frequently  and  warmly  reiterated,  shall  be  improved  as  an  encouragement 
to  continue  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  dental  science. 

Nor  shall  we  relax  our  efforts  because  a  few  individuals  in  our  profession, 
18         V.  4 
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ngtet  tbe  estabUshmeBt  of  the  Society  and  its  Journal^  on  the  ground  that  it 
gtv«0  iHiblicity  to  the  lecrets  of  the  art«  and  therefore  greatly  aogmentB  the 
Bombers  of  its  piofessors. 

True»  the  Society  and  the  Journal  are  alike  calculated  to  communicate  to 
BHMiy,  the  useful  knowledge  which  was  formerly  confined  to  hut  few.  Bat 
what  is  the  consequence  1  Plainly  this : — that  the  profession  at  large,  aa 
well  as  the  public,  are  greatly  benefitted ;  although  a  few  indiridaals  may 
be  prevented  from  enjoying  a  monopoly  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  the 
oiajority  of  mankind. 

And  what  will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  diffusion  of  knowledge 
ifi  the  deBtal  art,  and  of  this  augmentation  of  dental  practitioners  ?  Will  it  not 
be  lbs  eWvation  of  the  profession,  from  isolated  quackery  to  organized  and 
oo-operative  science ;  and  will  not  the  army  of  ambitious  adrenturers  who 
have  sBeeady  assumed  the  functions  of  our  art,  furnish  many  noble  inutatora 
of  Gveenwood,  Hudson,  Cartwnght,  Pkrmly,  Nasmyth  and  Brewster,  who 
have  contributed  the  zeal,  the  perseverance,  and  the  activity  of  genius,  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

If,  at  this  moment  of  time,  there  shall  be  found  to  be  an  excessive  influx 
of  young  artists  into  our  mnks,  competing  vigorously  for  the  puUic  patronage 
Bad  iavor,  both  the  public  and  the  profession  will  realize  immense  advantage 
fiom  this  competition,  in  years  to  come.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  oi  dental 
practice,  and  of  the  science  of  operative  dental  surgery,  will  be  every  where 
80  widely  diffused,  that  the  humblest  citizen  of  our  republic  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  catch-penny  quack  and  the  genuine  artist^  who  de- 
serves, as  he  will  receive,  the  Uessings  of  his  fellow  men. 

This' happy  result  of  wide  spread  knowledge  in  our  art,  is  already  begin- 
ning to  be  realized  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
difference  between  a  good  dental  operator  and  a  charlatan  is  very  quickly 
detected.  The  same  is  true  in  certain  sections  of  the  northern  and  western 
states,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  south,  because  these  latter  regions 
have  not  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  canvassed  by  ail  sorts  of  dental 
operators ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  the  necessity  of  dental  services  so  frequent  in 
the  higher  as  in  the  lower  latitudes. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  we  do  not  obtain  new  evidences  of  ttte 
increased  confidence  which  the  public  reposes  in  good  dental  operations,  and 
also  in  the  decisions  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Suigeons,  on  the 
subject  of  those  individuals  deemed  worthy  of  its  fraternity.  There  are  some, 
peradventure,  among  its  members,  as  in  all  other  associations,  who  litde 
deserve  the  distinction  which  membership  in  this  society  is  calculated  to 
bestow;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  associates  are  found  not  only  to  deserve 
but  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

As  something  L'ke  twenty  or  thirty  new  members  are  created  at  each  suc- 
cessive annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  will  soon  assume  a  formidable  as- 
pect, and  operate  with  incalculable  power  in  suppressing  quackery  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  honorable  and  useful  dental  practice  to  all 
orders  of  society. 
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laannacli  at  the  Ataericui  Journal  of  Dental  Skience  is  the  ofgas  of  die 
Boeiety^,  m  the  propagation  of  the  true  principles  of  the  seience  of  dental 
surgery,  we  call  upon  our  brethren,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  contribute 
sedulously  to  its  pages  all  such  articles  as  may  convey  useful  instruction  to 
any  of  its  numerous  readers. 

The  successive  volumes  of  this  work  convey  to  posterity  a  history  of  our 
art  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  it  the  names  and  memo- 
ry of  those  who  nobly  sacrifice,  upon  the  altai^  of  the  public  good,  the  pnvate 
advantages  of  isolated  selfishness.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  some  of 
the  distinguished  individuals  who  have  aided  in  forming  the  national  Society^ 
and  in  establishing  the  DentalJournal  as  a  vehicle  of  practical  informatioaj 
have  thus  waived  the  privilege  of  employing  the  knowledge  of  their  art^ 
which  they  had  gained  by  extensive  travel,  by  long  experience,  and  nnie- 
mitled  efforts  for  personal  aggrandizement.  In  this  they  have  not,  indeed, 
eixperienced  the  peculiar  emotions  of  a  dentist  residing  in  one  of  our  lai|<t 
eities,  who  recently  inquired  of  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Society, 
"tiftelftsr  admianmi  to  membenhip  would  put  any  money  into  hia  pocket ;"  and 
added,  that  **tf  it  vfould,  he  Aotdd  be  ineUned  to  become  a  member J^  Noble 
and  exalted  sentiment!  worthy  of  those  numerous  Dii  minorum  genHum,  by 
whose  presence  the  profession  of  dental  surgery  has  become  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished. 

But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
publie  opinion  will  correct  the  existing  evil  of  an  excess  of  practitioners  in 
0ar  art  That  there  will  always  be  a  few  quacks  to  act  as  a  foil  to  set  off, 
ty  contrast,  the  beauties  of  genuine  art,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  But 
the  majority  of  those  individuals  who  have  rushed  into  dental  practice,  un- 
prepared and  uncalled,  during  the  recent  stagnation  in  most  of  the  common 
branches  of  industry,  will  soon  find  that  their  golden  dreams  of  wealth  and 
greatness,  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  in  dental  practice,  and  they  will 
therefore  prudently  betake  themselves  to  various  callings  for  which  they  are 
better  qualified  bo^  by  nature  and  education. 

The  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  has  shown,  that,  among  the  hun* 
ireds  and  thousands  who  have  gathered  themselves  together  to  what  they 
Rgarded  as  the  golden  harvest  of  dentistry,  ripe  and  ready  for  the  sickle  | 
only  a  very  small  number,  perhaps  five  in  a  hundred,  will  ever  be  aUe  to 
ttttain  to  either  eminence  or  usefulness  in  operations  on  the  teeth.  These 
operations  require  a  rare  and  peculiar  assemblage  of  talents,  possessed  only 
1^  a  few.  As  well  may  every  strippling  who  can  raise  a  pair  of  curled 
muslachios,  or  bushy  whiskers,  expect  to  become  an  accomplished  vocal 
onisteian,  without  either  ear  or  voice,  as  a  successful  dental  surgeon  without 
the  necessary  talent  and  the  proper  education. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  begin  to  perceive  a 
■Moilbst  reteHen  on  the  subject  of  rushing  unprepared  into  dental  praetioe; 
and  in  fiive  nove  years,  if  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and 
llMir  Jooma),  continue  as  they  have  done,  to  correct  the  poblie  sentiment. 
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the  only  road  to  success  in  this  department  of  industry  and  talent^  will  be  a 
thorough  education,  and  a  patient  apprenticeship  with  the  eminent  practi- 
tionersof  theart.  B. 


^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^'V>>^^^%>«'SA'S«<>'N 


THE  WAY  SOME  PERSONS  BECOME  DENTISTS. 

''A  man  miut  serve  his  time  to  eveiy  trade 
Save  censore,  ciitiGs  are  already  made." 

This  may  have  been  true  once,  but  the  poet  evidently  was  no  prophet :  he 
did  not  foresee  the  day  when  men  should  make  themselves  dentists  by  a 
simple  act  of  volition,  as  the  celebrated  Jew  physician,  who  gained  great  re- 
putation in  London,  made  himself  a  doctor.  He  was  out  of  money,  out  of 
employment,  out  of  patience,  and  out  at  the  elbows, — suddenly  he  exclaimed, 
''I  am  a  doctor ;"  his  education  was  completed,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was 
in  full  practice.  How  many  dentists  have  as  suddenly  willed  themselves 
into  business,  by  this  short-hand  method  of  professional  induction,  we  cannot 
teU. 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  forceps  in  each  hand, 

They  swarm,  and  cheat,  and  swagger  round  the  land. 

Give  one  of  these  gentry  a  pot  of  mineral  amalgam,  and  a  few  leaves  of 
tinfoil,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  pick  the  pockets  of  a  neighbor- 
hood. Yet,  after  all^  this  must  be  a  bad  business :  people  soon  discover  that 
they  are  cheated;  practice  falls  off^  as  fast  as  it  came  on,  and  the  great 
dentist,  who  makes  bad  teeth  to  be  better  than  good  ones,  and  fills  cavities 
with  indestructible  (Cornwall)  silver  or  self-adapting  paste,  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  scene  of  his  miraculous  performances,  with  more  despatch  than  dignity. 
This  routine  of  operations  is  performed  again  and  again,  until  there  remains 
no  place  where  the  man  is  not  known,  and  no  place  to  which  he  can  go ; 
those  that  know  him  best,  and  are  most  anxious  to  see  him,  are  precisely  the 
people  whom  he  desires  with  all  bis  heart  never  to  meet  again. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  dentists^  who  must  by  no  means  be  confound- 
ed with  the  vagabond  order  above  mentioned,  and  yet  who  are  very  unfit  lo 
practice  the  surgery  of  the  mouth.  These  are  well  meaning  people,  who, 
either  from  ignorance  of  what  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  profession,  or 
from  inability  to  procure  proper  instruction,  commence  practice  with  scarce- 
ly the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  dental  art.  They  can  file  a  tooth,  and 
perchance  extract  one.  They  can  paste  up  a  cavity,  or  fill  a  hollow  grinder 
with  tin  or  even  with  gold,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  its  preser- 
vation. They  may  even  have  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  business  to  insert,  in  a 
bungling  way^  a  pivot  tooth.  But  beyond  these  rude  mechanical  efforts,  they 
know  nothing,  until  they  acquire  experience  by  practice, — ^that  is  to  say, 
until  they  have  committed  every  sort  of  blunder  so  often,  and  with  such 
painful  conseqeunces,  as  to  make  it  hard  for  them  to  err  in  the  same  way 
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again.  Of  this  kind  of  dentists  there  are  great  numbers^  and  greater  numbers 
still  are  daily  joining  their  ranks. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  dental  surgeons^  very  different  from  those 
above  mentioned.  These  are  the  men  of  science ;  the  men  who  understand 
the  great  principles  of  medical  treatment^  who  know  that  the  mouth  is  an 
integral  and  most  important  part  of  an  exquisitely  organized  whole,  and  who 
apply  the  science  of  sui^ery  to  this  one  part,  not  as  being  detached  from  the 
body,  but  as  most  closely  connected  with  it.  Few  of  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geons in  the  country  could  perform,  with  excellence,  an  ordinary  dental 
operation ;  few  could  properly  pronounce,  at  a  glance,  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth :  how  then  can  an  uneducated  man  expect 
to  do  this?  If  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  constant  practice 
in  it,  does  not  make  a  man  a  dentist ;  if  even  the  most  skilful  surgeon  must 
study  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  their  treatment  as  a  speciality,  what 
strange  presumption  is  it  in  an  uneducated  man  to  undertake  the  practice  of 
an  art,  so  important  and  so  difficult. 

It  must  be  repeated  until  it  obtains  the  currency  of  a  proverb,  that  dentis- 
try is  a  department  of  surgery,  and  that  the  man  who  would  practise  it  pro- 
perly must  prepare  himself  by  diligent  study  and  careful  mechanical 
operations. — JBaU,  Ed, 


CuUery, — Some  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  we  took  occasion  to 
notice  the  high  state  of  perfection,  American  cutlers  had  brought  the  manu- 
facture of  surgical  and  dental  instruments,  and  to  contrast  those  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country  with  those  obtained  from  Europe.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  now  to  be  gained  by  sending  to  England  for  either 
dental  or  surgical  instruments.  That  the  European  manufacturers  greatly 
excel  the  American  in  many  articles  of  cutlery,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  the 
reason  of  this  we  believe  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  patronize  home  manufacturers.  As  for 
example,  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  found  to  believe  that  a  pen-knife  is 
worth  having,  that  has  not  the  name  of  Rogers  upon  its  blades.  Until  very 
recently,  we  were  among  the  number  that  entertained  this  opinion,  but  a 
few  weeks  since  having  occasion  to  procure  a  pocket  knife,  and  after  having 
visited  several  establishments  where  such  articles  are  usually  kept  for  sale, 
without  being  able  to  please  ourself,  we  at  last  stepped  into  the  store  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Jackson,  manufacturer  of  dental  and  surgical  instruments,  Balti- 
more, where  we  supplied  ourself  with,  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
but  with  the  very  best  knife  we  ever  had.  It  has  four  blades,  and  for  keen* 
nesa,  delicacy  and  durability  of  edge  they  surpass  any  of  Rogers'  we  have 
ever  used. — BaU,  Ed, 
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would  be  deposited  upon  all  the  teeth  alike.  The  fact  stated  by  him,  that 
infusoria  may  be  seen,  in  mucous  matter,  found  around  and  between  the 
teeth,  when  diluted  with  distilled  water,  proves  nothing  at  all,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
mucous  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  if  the  infusoria  haye  their  origin  in 
this  fluid,  their  presence  here,  may  be  thus  accounted  for. — Bali.  Eki, 


Ekazar  Gidney,  Esq.,  Surgeon  DerUiH. — Who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
resided  in  Manchester,  England,  where  he  has  enjoyed  an  eztensiye  and 
lucrative  practice,  returned,  from  a  short  visit  which  he  made  to  this  country, 
on  board  the  Great  Western,  the  latter  part  of  October  last.  The  confidence 
which  American  dentists  command  abroad,  and  even  in  England  and 
France,  ought  certainly  to  be  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  profession  in  this 
country.  Mr.  G.  as  is  well  known,  is  a  native  of  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion for  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  skill,  previously  to  his  going  to  England.  He  was,  therefore,  deserving 
of  all  the  confidence  and  patronage  with  which  he  has  been  honored  in  that 
country. — BttU,  Ed. 
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Cfotsip  vnih  our  Profession :  by  the  Junior  Editor. — ^He  who  will  give  dis- 
tinct, simple,  and  easily  understood  names  for  all  the  normal  elevations  and 
depressions,  aspects  and  surfaces  of  the  human  teeth,  wiU  do  the  profession 
a  service.  The  nomenclature  once  generally  adopted,  would  make  the  re> 
porting  of  cases  much  more  easy  to  the  reporter,  and  the  report  would  be 
much  more  easily  understood.  Every  dentist  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
describe  his  operations,  even  to  one  of  his  own  profession.  •  •  *  •  We 
often  hear  it  said,  ''If  I  cut  down  to  the  alveolus,  all  around  a  tooth,  I 
cut  all  that  can  be  cut,"  Slc.  ;  but  close  and  long  continued  observation,  and 
much  practice,  have  taught  tM,  that  the  strongest  attachment  that  can  be  cut« 
is  generally  not  cut^— even  though  the  operator  do  ''cut  down  to  the  alveolus  all 
around."  As  a  proof,  observe  the  little  glistening  fibrous  mass  of  flesh  upon 
one  or  two  sides,  near  the  crown,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  teeth  you  extract, 
after  "cutting  down  all  around"  them.  We  cut  thus :  suppose  we  are  to 
extract  an  inferior  molar;  we  take  an  instrument  with  a  blade  like  that  of  a 
penknife — ^narrow,  straight  on  the  back,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  very  sharp. 
With  the  handle  elevated  some  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  we  insert  the  point,  tmih 
the  back  dovm,  through  the  gum  about  a  line  from  its  margin,  outside  the 
arch,  opposite  the  anterior  side  of  the  tooth,  and  pass  the  blade  through  to- 
ward the  tongue,  with  the  point  of  the  blade  in  the  socket  of  the  tooth.  We 
do  the  same  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth ;  and  then  with  a  very  nar- 
row curved  lance,  we  cut  down  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior sides.    We  make  no  pretensions,  however,  to  cutting  any  Ugament,  or 
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any  other  generaUy  very  strong  attachment^  by  our  method.  Since  a  most  un- 
pardonable deceptionby  the'pretendeddiscoYerer  of  the  UgamaUtun  dmtU  upon 
fjun^,  (the  immediate  consequences  of  which  were  such  as  we  hope  never 
to  feel  again,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  we  are  yet  in  great  fear  of,)  an 
operation  performed  to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  that  ligament ;  our  esti- 
mation of  both  the  discovery  and  the  discoverer  has  sunk  considerably  hdow 
zero— the  point  at  which  it  stood  before.  *  *  *  *  In  the  earlier  years  of  our 
practice,  it  was  our  misfortune  (and  our  patient's  also)  to  have  the  operation 
of  engrafting  teeth  upon  fangs  frequently  followed  by  pain,  swelling  of  face^ 
&c.  We  tried  all  the  harmless  prescriptions  for  prevention^or  remedy,  that  we 
could  hear  of,  but  without  satisfaction.  A  groove  in  the  side  of  the  dowtl, 
(not  pivol,  gentlemen,)  would  afford  an  exit  for  the  matter  collected^  or  ra* 
ther  depot^M,  in  the  fang,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess  at  its 
apex :  but  we  have  become  convinced  by  some  years'  practice  in  our  j^- 
9enl  treatment  of  fangs,  preparatory  to  engrafting  crowns  upon  them^  that 
this  matter  in  the  fang  is  the  cause  of  the  aAer-trouble  in  a  vast  many  cases. 
If  the  nerve  be  not  already  dead  in  the  fang,  we  destroy  it  tnHnly;  and^  in 
all  cases,  plug  the  fang  with  gold,  from  the  apex  to  the  end  of  the  dowel. 
This  prevents  the  stagnation  and  horrible  fetor  of  animal  matter  within  the 
fang :  and,  in  our  practice,  not  only  prevents  subsequent  disease  ahnost  al- 
ways«  but  will  put  an  end  to  disease  already  existing  in  a  great  many  cases 
where  the  common  practice  has  been  followed.  •  •  •  •  The  question  has 
been  often  asked  us^  ''have  you  used  platina  plate^  and  if  so,  do  you  approve 
of  iti''  We  have  used  it.  In  some  cases  where  we  wished  a  purer  mai- 
terial  than  gold  solder,  we  have  used  platina  plate,  and,  instead  of  solder, 
have  used  gold  coin,  which  will  flow  upon  platina  very  beautifully.  We 
confess,  however,  that  platina  has  weighty  objections ;  it  is  heavier  and  less 
elastic  than  gold,  and  not  so  easily  wrought.  The  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  two  metals,  we  have  found  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  difference  in  the  labor  which  they  respectively  require  to  work  them.  *  *  * 
If  there  be  any  of  our  profession  who  have  not  yet  used  the  grinding 
wheels  made  of  shell-lac  and  emery,  (such  as  are  sold  at  Stockton's  estab- 
lishment,) we  would  say  to  such  fry  them: — and  if  they  do  try  them, 
they  will  give  their  old  grind-stones  to  the  children  to  play  with.  *  •  •  • 
We  take  some  little  credit  (with  all  due  modesty)  for  pointing  out  the 
me  of  the  rugce  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  roof  (the  term  is  expressive)  of 
the  mouth.  They  aid  very  matenaUiy  in  producing  all  the  hissing  sounds— 
as  of  c,  s,  z,  &c.  &c.,  by  allowing  the  tongue  to  rest  steadily  agamet  them 
while  they  admit  a  passage  of  air  between  them.  And  now  for  the  practically 
valuable  results  of  the  discovery :  when  we  must  use  wide  dental  plates,  if 
these  nigtB  cannot  be  stamped  up,  they  should  be  soldered  on.  *  *  *  * 
There  are  unmentionable  associations  connected  with  the  iyri$igt  in  its 
common  shape — a  serious  objection  to  its  use  about  the  mouth.  The  objec- 
tion is  removed,  by  so  altering  its  form  that  it  may  not  be  recognized  as  a 
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fyringe  by  the  patient.  We  have  one  of  those  pear-shaped  gum-elastic  hot- 
tles^  or  sacks,  such  as  are  sold  by  the  apothecary,  which  will  contain,  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  a  gill :  in  the  neck  of  this  is  fastened  one  end  of  a  silver  tube, 
two  inches  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  to  the  other  end  are 
fitted  seTeral  thin  tubes,  of  different  curves  and  sizes.  When  we  would  use 
the  instrument,  we  collapse  the  sack  by  pressure  in  our  hand — ^insert  the 
free  end  of  the  larger  tube  into  water,  and  unclose  the  hand — ^when  the  sack 
will  regain  its  former  shape,  filled  with  water.  The  small  tube  we  would 
use,  is  now  inserted,  and  the  syringe  is  ready  for  use — ^the  water  being 
forced  out  at  pleasure  by  merely  closing  the  hand  that  applies  the  instrument 
When  neatly  made  it  is  far  preferable  to  those  in  common  use,  on  account 
of  its  convenience,  appearance  and  its  simplicity ;  and  it  does  not  cost  one- 
fourth  as  much.  •  •  •  •  Will  some  one  furnish  us  with  a  specimen  of  "inter- 
nal caries  of  the  teeth" — ^not  caries  around  the  cavity  of  a  dead  nerve,  but  such 
"internal  caries,"  as  is  so  minutely  described  by  some  of  our  '^popular  au- 
thora  ?"  We  never  saw  a  case,  and,  with  all  respectful  deference  for  the  optn- 
ions  of  said  authors  generally,  and,  for  that  of  Professor  Dunglisson  particular- 
ly, who  says,  (in  his  review  of  Robinson's  excellent  work,)  that  caries  dways 
commences  wUhin  the  tooth ;  we  doubt  that  such  caries  ever  existed.  We 
feel  pleasure  in  adding  that  there  are  numy  others  of  our  pn^esaion,  who  are 
of  our  way  of  thinking  in  this  matter.  •  •  •  •  We  have  in  our  possession  a 
curiosity,  entitled  an  "Essay  on  the  Teeth."  Its  author  says  the  decay 
found  in  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  is  the  consequence  of  griU 
lodging  in  the  depressions,  and  grinding  holes  through  the  enamel! — 
and  that  the  decay  found  upon  the  sides  of  the  teeth  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  [ !  ]  that  at  those  places  there  is  a  deficiency  of  enamel,  the 
teeth  being  in  contact,  when  the  enamel  is  deposited ! ! !  The  profun> 
dity  of  his  dental  research  strikes  us  with  inexpressible  astonishment. 
Why,  the  man  nearly  equals  that  old  Dutch  anatomist,  who  says  the  roots 
of  the  first  teeth,  are  the  seeds  from  which  the  second  grow  I  M. 


Errata, — ^In  Comments  upon  Dr.  Hams'  Essay,  p.  256,  vol.  4,  first 
paragraph,  third  and  fourth  lines  should  be  transposed. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

Case  of  Dr.  John  SiougfUon  Wokotiy  oflAtchfieldj  Conn,  y  son  of 
the  laie  Oliver  Wolcotty  for  many  years  Governor  of  that  StcUe^ 
and  grandson  of  Oliver  Wolcottj  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  De- 
daratiim  of  Independence.   By  Soltmait  BrowNi  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


The  recent  announcement^  in  the  public  newspapers  and  medi- 
cal magazines*  as  well  as  in  this  Journal^  of  the  death  of  this  gen- 
tleman, in  the  outset  of  his  professional  career,  **hy  the  application 
of  arsenic  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,"  was  well  calculated  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  writer,  who  was  once  the  private  tutor  of  Dr. 
Wolcott,  and  his  fellow  townsman.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
only  Journal  now  in  existence  devoled  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  Dental  Science,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  known  to  the  profes* 
sion,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  human  family.  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  real  facts  connected  with  the  melancholy  demise 
of  my  early  friend,  were  particularly  important  to  my  professional 
brethren,  and  to  the  public  who  employ  their  skill  for  the  relief  of 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  mortal  maladies — the  tooth-ache. 
Under  these  impulses  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  two  physi- 
cians  of  acknowledged  skill  and  reputation,  giving  a  list  of  inter, 
rogatories,  to  which  I  solicited  categorical  replies.  Both  these 
gentlemen,  Dr.  R.  M.  Woodruff  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Beck  with,  in  a 
manner  which  evinces  their  regard,  not  only  for  the  truth  of 
science,  but  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  made  prompt  and  satis- 
factory replies. 

20         V.  4 
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If  one  of  these  genllenien  has  sedulously  avoided  an  expression 
of  his  private  opinion  as  to  the  true  cause  of  Dr.  Wolcott's  death, 
it  may  be  ascribed  either  to  a  desire  to  give/acfsand  symptoms^  in 
order  that  gentlemen  of  the  dental  and  medical  professions  might 
draw  their  own  conclusions ;  or  to  a  modesty  which  is  equally 
creditable  both  to  his  head  and  heart.  He  mighty  moreover,  have 
been  unprepared,  at  the  time,  to  contradict  the  opinion  of  his  pa- 
tient, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  inculpate  the  dental  operator  who 
had  applied  the  arsenic  to  the  tooth,  on  the  other.  I  shall  lay 
before  the  profession  the  communications  furnished  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  by  other  physicians  of  the  village  of  Litchfield,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  received,  taking  this  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering to  them  my  sincere  thanks,  as  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  for  their  prompt  and  laborious  kindness  in 
furnishing  the  following  facts  and  documents  in  the  case. 

LUeJ^fiM,  Dee.  IWi,  1843. 
De.  Brown, 

Sir — ^Your  letter  to  my  brother,  Geo.  C.  Woodruff,  Esq.,  re- 
questing ''the  facts  connected  with  the  sudden  decease  of  Dr.  John  S.  Wol- 
cott,*'  has  been  handed  me  to  answer.  In  reply,  I  will  first  state  that  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  doctor's  last  illness,  his  health  had  been  quite 
good ;  indeed,  he  remarked  to  me  some  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  attack, 
"that  his  health  never  was  better. '^  And  upon  inquiry  I  am  informed  by 
his  nephew,  (who  resided  with  him,)  and  also  by  his  housekeeper,  that 
"until  he  first  complained  of  tooth-ache  he  enjoyed  perfect  health ;''  so  far 
as  they  could  judge:  he  ate  and  slept  well,  made  no  complaint,  and  exhibit- 
ed no  symptom  of  the  least  ill  heahh.  The  Friday  evening  previous  to  his 
attack,!  was  for  some  time  with  him;  he  was  in  fine  spirits  and  apparently 
in  good  health.  Oa  Saturday  following,  he  also  appeared  the  same,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  since  his  death,  by  some  who  spent  an  hour  or  mors 
with  him  Saturday  evening,  that  "they  seldom  saw  him  more  cheerful  than 
he  was  at  that  time."  I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  my  inquiries 
respecting  the  doctor's  health  previous  to  his  attadc  of  toofh-ache,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  or  satisfying  myself  whether  the  symptoms  which 
were  presented  during  his  illness,  could  be  attributed  to  any  cause  existing 
previously :  and  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  obtained,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  until  Saturday  evening,  November  18th,  he  was  in  good  hedHh, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  On  this  evening,  (November  18th,)  he  retired  at  his  usual 
hour,  about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  and  after  remaining  in  bed  about  one 
hour,  he  requested  his  nephew,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room,  "to  get  him 
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some  kudanum,  as  his  tooth  ached/'  he  applied  the  laudanum  to  his  toothy 
and  800D  aRer  fell  asleep,  and  slept  till  morning.  On  Sunday  morning  he 
arose  early,  ate  his  breakfast  as  usual,  made  no  complaint,  and  went  to  his 
office.  At  about  nine  o'clock,  he  again  complained  of  his  tooth,  but  soon 
went  out  to  visit  his  patients :  about  noon  he  returned  to  his  house,  said,  "his 
tooth  ached,  and  he  had  been  to  the  dentists  to  have  it  taken  out,  but  he  did 
not  pull  it,  but  put  something  into  it."  He  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  after 
eating  a  few  mouthfuls,  he  asked  for  a  pin.  He  applied  the  pin  to  his  tooth, 
and  when  he  took  it  from  his  mouth  there  was  something  white  on  the  point ; 
he  laid  the  pin  and  what  he  took  from  his  tooth  on  the  table,  which  one  of 
his  family  examined  after  the  doctor  left,  and  said  "it  looked  like  wax."  He 
ate  but  little  dinner,  left  the  table,  and  went  to  bed,  and  remained  there  until 
about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  he  got  up  and  again  complained  of  his  tooth, 
and  continued  doing  so  until  about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  he  again 
went  to  the  dentist  and  had  the  tooth  extracted,  which  gave  immediate  relief. 
He  returned  to  his  house  and  went  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour,  and  lay  there 
through  the  night.  On  Monday  he  arose  earlier  than  usual,  his  face  a  little 
swollen,  appeared  to  feel  quite  anxious  about  something,  looked  in  the  mir- 
ror often,  ate  but  little  breakfast,  made  no  complaint,  went  out  visiting 
patients,  told  some  of  them  that  "he  was  sick  and  ought  to  be  in  bed  ;"  re- 
turned about  noon,  called  at  my  office  to  see  me,  I  was  absent,  and  he  went 
home,  ate  no  dinner  and  went  to  bed  sick,  appeared  in  great  distress,  vomited 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  very  thirsty,  cramp  in  his 
limbs,  frequent  sighing,  made  an  effort  to  pass  his  water  without  success, 
swelling  of  the  face  a  little  increased  since  morning.  The  above  particulars 
I  have  from  himself  and  his  family :  at  about  five,  p.  m.,  he  sent  for  me.  I 
went  to  him  immediately,  found  him  in  bed,  right  side  of  his  face  opposite 
the  inferior  jaw  a  little  swollen  and  teven  pain  in  it ;  great  distress  at  his 
stomach,  constriction  of  the  throat,  difficult  swallowing,  and  labored  respira- 
tion, pulse  130,  lips  parched,  great  thirst,  chilly,  a  sensation  of  stiffness  of 
the  whole  body,  and  also  of  debility,  said,  "he  was  fearful  he  should  have 
convulsions;"  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  some  stupor  of  mind,  I 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied,  "I  have  had  arsenic  in  my  tooth, 
and  am  poisoned."  Nine  o'clock^-had  during  the  evening  frequent  Tomit- 
ing,  thirst  and  distress  at  stomach  aggravated,  articulation  indistinct,  and  no 
mitigation  of  any  symptom — one  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  symptoms  gen- 
erally more  severe,  cold  chills  frequent,  pulse  135,  by  the  active  use  of  such 
remedial  agents  as  his  case  required,  he  became  more  quiet  at  about  three 
o'clock,  A.M.,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep  and  slept  about  an  hour,  awoke 
somewhat  relieved,  retained  a  little  food  on  his  stomach.  At  eight  o'clock, 
A.M.,  pulse  130,  had  felt  no  disposition  to  spasms  since  three  o'clock,  had 
passed  his  water  twice  during  the  night  with  great  muscular  exertion. 
Other  symptoms  as  in  the  evening  previous,  except  the  swelling  of  the  face 
increased,  at  about  ten  o'clock  his  face  commenced  swelling  alike  on  each 
side,  and  swelled  with  great  rapidity,  respiration  much  more  laborious  than 
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at  aay  other  time,  frequent  sighing  and  romitiag,  count^Mince  expieasiTe  of 
intense  anziet]r»  and  with  the  exception  of  spasms,  the  severity  of  hh  symp* 
toms  became  more  and  more  severe  through  the  p.m.;  at  five  o'clock  the 
swelling  extended  from  behind  the  mastoid  process  on  each  side,  far  up  on 
the  temporal  and  frontal  bones,  and  around  his  neck,  filling  it  out  to  the  chin 
and  about  the  face  so  as  to  almost  close  his  eyes.  Lips  greatly  distended, 
parched  and  livid,  vomiting  almost  incessant,  thirst  unquenehable,  pulae 
irregular,  distress  at  stomach  great,  and  copious  secretions  in  the  throat,  at 
about  eight  o'clock  the  swelling  of  the  face  appeared  to  be  arrested,  but  no 
farther  mitigation  of  his  symptoms,  he  passed  the  night  without  any  favors- 
able  change,  or  getting  any  relief,  towards  morning  the  powers  of  his  system 
appeared  to  be  yielding,  efforts  to  vomit  were  not  so  effective  and  were  less 
iirequent,  swelling  of  the  face  a  little  less,  pulse  quite  irregular,  under  the 
influence  of  stimulants,  which  he  would  retain  for  a  short  time,  he  would 
revive  a  little  but  soon  sink,  he  continued  much  the  same  except  sinking 
more  and  more  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning,  when  he 
died. 

I  have,  I  believe,  stated  all  the  facts  of  any  importance  in  relation  to  the  case 
of  Dr.  Wolcott,  unless  it  is  in  relation  to  the  state  of  his  bowels.  On  Tues- 
day morning  after  becoming  more  quiet  he  took  castor  oil,  and  I  dont  know 
that  he  vomited  it  up ;  about  four  o'clock  in  the  p.  m.,  he  had  a  movement, 
but  the  stool  was  thrown  away  without  being  examined,  on  Wednesday 
jnoming  he  made  an  attempt  to  have  a  movement,  but  without  success,  his 
bowels  were  considerably  distended,  when  he  died.  I  was  with  him  most 
of  the  time  from  Monday  evening,  until  he  died,  and  the  statement  above  is 
H  true  history  of  his  case. 

I  will  further  state,  that  some  five  or  six  years  since.  Dr.  Wolcott  by  using 
arsenic  in  preparing  the  skin  of  an  animal  for  stuffing  became  poisoned,  and 
had  extensive  swelling  of  his  face,  neck  and  hands.  In  his  last  illness  he 
frequently  told  me  that  '<he  was  now  poisoned  by  arsenic,"  called  for  anti- 
dotes, &c.,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  doubt  but  that  the  arsenic  which 
was  applied  to  his  tooth,  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  illness.  After  his  death, 
the  dentist  showed  me  the  tooth,  and  told  me  that  ''the  arsenic  was  placed 
directly  on  the  exposed  nerve,"  and  upon  examination,  I  saw  that  the  tooth 
was  decayed  fully  down  to  the  hole,  through  which  the  nerve  passed.  He 
also  informed  me  that  the  substance  applied,  was  composed  of  arsenic  wet 
with  creosote  sufficiently  to  form  a  paste. 

Believing  that  the  above  will  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your  interroga- 
tories, I  remain  your  obd't  servant, 

R.  M.  WOODEUPF. 

Enclosed  in  Dr.  Woodruff's  letter,  was  the  following  from  Mr. 
Oliver  Wolcoti,  nephew  of  the  deceased,  who  was  requested  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  facts  known  to  him  personally,  by  Geo. 
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C.  Wooditifl^  Esq.,  postmaster  of  the  village,  who  has  kindly 
contributed  to  the  investigation  of  this  case. 

De.  Baowv, 

I  have  been  requested,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Geoige  C.  Wood- 
roff,  to  state  what  I  know  respecting  the  symptoms  of  my  late  uncle's  case. 
All  the  information  which  I  possess  on  the  subject  1  have  given  to  Dr. 
Woodruff,  together  with  what  I  obtained  from  MilUe,  a  faithful  old  colored 
woman,  who  lived  with  us.  I  have  seen  a  letter  which  Dr.  Woodruff  in- 
tends sending  to  you>  containing  the  symptoms,  &c.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  entirely  correct.  I  was  with  my  uncle  during  the  whole  of  hia 
illness;  he  called  me  up  on  Saturday  night  for  some  laudanum,  which  he 
put  into  his  tooth,  and  soon  fell  asleep ;  I  sat  up  with  him  from  Monday, 
five,  r.  M.,  until  Tuesday,  seven,  p.  m.,  when,  being  perfectly  exhausted,  I  was 
relieved.  His  health,  during  the  eighteen  months  that  I  have  been  studying 
with  him,  was  never  better  than  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year. 
He  rose  very  early,  worked  in  the  garden,  &c.  and  congratulated  himself  on 
his  good  health.  There  was  no  previous  indisposition,  to  the  tooth-ache  of 
Saturday  night,  that  I  am  aware  of,  at  least  I  heard  no  complaint  whatever. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  facts  are  all  embodied  in  Dr.  Woodruff's 
letter,  in  whom  I  place  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  has  been  my  uncle's 
physician  for  six  years,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  constitution, 
treatment,  &c.    I  remain  your  obd't  servant,  Oliyer  Wolcott. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  my  uncle  tdd  me 
the  same  as  he  did  Dr.  Woodruff,  or  nearly  so,  ''that  arsenic  was  the  cause 
of  his  illness,"  (which  he  also  told  one  other  person.)  This  he  told  me  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Merriman,  the  respectable  den- 
tist of  the  village  of  Litchfield,  accompanied  the  two  preceding. 

LUchfiM,  Janmry  3d,  1844. 
Da.  SoLTMAN  Brown, 

Dear  Sir — ^The  following  statement  of  facts,  which  came  under  my 
notice,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Dr.  John  S.  Wolcott,  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted in  substance  to  Geoige  C.  Woodruff,  Esq.,  by  his  request;  but  I  will 
now  give  a  few  more  particulars  in  relation  to  the  tooth,  and  the  doctor's 
conversation  with  me.  Supposing,  from  your  letter,  that  possibly  it  might 
not  have  reached  you,  I  cheerfully  give  my  testimony  to  ^e  dental  profe»- 
sion,  knowing  that  my  course  will  be  approved  or  not  as  it  shall  truly 
deserve. 

On  Sunday,  November  19th,  about  one  o'clock,  p.m..  Dr.  Wolcott  called  on 
me,  laboring  under  a  severe  tooth-ache  which  he  had  had  at  intervals  for  the 
last  fortnight,  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  flying  pains  in  his  limbs  and 
stomach,  occasioned  (as  he  said)  by  a  cold  which  he  had  taken  while  su- 
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penntending  bis  outdoor  affain.  At  his  request^  I  applied  a  preparation 
composed  of  two  parts  arsenic  and  one  of  morphine^  in  powder,  whicli 
had  been  sligbtljr  moistened  with  creosote  a  fortnight  preyious,  but  nearly 
dry  at  this  time.  He  made  some  inquiry  respecting  the  mixture,  and  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  my  answer.  The  two  right  bicuspides  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  were  decayed  between  their  adjoining  surfaces,  and  partly  broken 
away,  leaving  a  space  of  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  crown  and  half  a  line  near 
the  gum,  the  seat  of  pain  being  in  the  second  bicuspid,  with  the  carity  facing 
the  first,  aboTe  the  gum,  and  sufficient  space  to  allow  of  inspecting  the  cavity 
and  its  contents  with  my  eye.  The  two  molares  next  this  tooth  had  been 
extracted,  and  the  jaw  and  gums  had  every  appearance  of  health.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  save  the  remaining  teeth,  and  I  commenced  removing  the  soft 
portion  of  bone  lying  over  the  nerve,  that  the  arsenic  might  act  quickly  upon 
it  I  but  from  its  increasing  the  pain,  was  obliged  to  leave  it  but  partially 
cleansed  of  soft  bone,  though  it  was  quite  dry  from  moisture.  A  piece  of 
cloth  being  laid  around  to  cover  the  exposed  parts  of  the  gum,  I  inserted 
about  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  preparation  into  the  cavity,  upon  a  small 
pointed  instrument.  It  was  then  covered  with  wax  perfectly  free  from  air 
or  moisture,  or  contact  with  the  gum,  and  as  a  further  security  I  placed  a 
wedge  of  wax  between  the  two  teeth,  cautioning  the  doctor  not  to  eat  upon 
this  side  of  his  jaw.  He  inquired  what  time  would  be  requisite  to  give  relief* 
and  I  said  four  or  five  hours,  or  before  night.  He  told  me  that  he  should 
give  up  and  place  himself  on  the  invalid  list,  if  he  had  not  so  much  to  attend 
to  that  he  could  not  afibrd  to  be  sick,  and  then  left  to  attend  to  his  profes- 
sional duties.  In  the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  he  returned  to  my  house, 
complaining  that  there  was  no  alleviation  of  his  pain.  Both  the  first  and 
second  call  were  made  in  presence  of  my  wife  and  her  sister,  and  this  time 
he  seated  himself  by  the  table,  on  which  a  light  was  burning,  and  made 
some  prescriptions  for  Mrs.  M.,  who  had  been  ill  some  days  with  cankered 
mouth  and  throat,  with  slight  swelling  of  the  glands.  The  doctor  was  in 
the  sitting  room  near  half  an  hour,  the  room  was  warm,  and  he  amused  us 
by  his  gestures  and  remarks,  which  were  grave  and  witty  alternately,  as  a 
spasm  of  pain  or  freedom  from  it  predominated,  at  the  same  time  making 
with  his  knife  a  swab  to  use  for  Mrs.  M's  throat.  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  were  the  following,  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Said  he, 
''If  you  had  seen  the  old  gentleman  (meaning  himself)  the  other  morning, 
you  would  not  have  known  him,  for  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  I  did  not." 
*'He  was  a  beautiful  looking  man,"  making  at  the  same  time  a  gesture  with 
both  hands  around  his  face,  signifying  fullness  or  s  welling.  His  object  in  wait- 
ing was  partly  to  allow  time  for  the  arsenic  to  act  upon  the  nerve,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  part  also  from  the  unwiUingness  every  person  manifests  to  be  dis- 
membered of  a  tooth.  Before  seating  himself  in  my  office,  which  was  des- 
titute of  a  fire  on  Sunday,  he  removed  from  his  neck  a  large  shawl,  and  laid 
aside  his  overcoat  and  coat,  as  was  his  custom  in  such  cases  previous.  On 
his  holding  the  light,  I  examined  the  mouth,  noticed  that  the  wedge  of  wax 
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was  gone  from  between  the  teeth,  bat  found  the  wax  over  the  carity,  and 
remoTed  it  and  also  the  arsenic  in  a  careful  manner ;  it  appeared  of  the  same 
amount  and  dr3me8s  as  when  applied.    There  was  no  sign  of  abscess  or 
inflammation  about  the  teeth.    After  cutting  the  gum«  I  stood  on  the  left 
side  of  the  patient,  raised  my  arm  over  his  head,  and  extracted  the  tooth 
with  a  pair  of  straight  forceps.    While  the  doctor  was  spitting  and  rinsing 
off  the  blood,  I  examined  the  tooth,  and  found  the  soft  bone  between  the  arse- 
nic and  nerve.    On  lifting  it  with  an  excavator,  a  very  slight  opening  could 
be  made  by  force  into  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  admitting  the  edge  of  a  knife.   No  sign  of  disease  like  abscess  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  point  of  the  root.    But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  doctor  said 
"he  was  relieved,"  ''was  a  new  man,"  &c.  and  "thought  he  could  sleep 
to-night."    After  rinsing  his  mouth  well  with  cold  water,  and  taking  his 
things,  he  left,  much  satisfied  with  the  result;  was  in  my  office  perhaps  half 
an  hour  in  all.   The  next  Monday  afternoon,  twenty-six  hours  at  least  from 
the  time  of  application,  he  called  me  into  his  office,  and  requested  the  ex- 
traction of  another  tooth,  viz.  the,  first  bicuspid  before  mentioned.    But  I 
declined  this,  and  asked  him  if  he  slept  any  the  night  previous,  as  he  expectr 
ed.    He  said  ''no,  he  had  not  slept  for  three  nights,  and  he  could  not  stand 
this  pain."   "What  shall  I  do  then  ?"   I  told  him  his  case  needed  the  doctor 
more  than  the  dentist,  for  he  owned  to  exhaustion  from  want  of  sleep,  riding 
in  the  winds,  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  together  with  wet  feet  on  Fridav, 
and  tooth-ache,  combined  with  pains  about  his  limbs,  back  and  stomacn, 
and  that,  however  reluctant,  he  would  have  to  rest,  and  procure  sleep  and 
quiet  by  anodynes  and  local  applications.    At  length  he  determined  to  try 
these  remedies;  but  suggested  a  resort  to  the  forceps  if  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful.   I  heard  no  more  from  him  till  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  when  I 
was  informed  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  physicians  that  he  could  not  long 
survive.    He  died  on  Wednesday,  ▲.  m.       Respectfully  yours, 

R.  B.  MxauMAH. 
P.  S.  When  I  learned  that  it  was  rumored  the  doctor  died  from  applica- 
tion of  arsenic,  I  requested  a  post  mortem  examination,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
this  request  was  not  acceded  to.  R.  B.  M. 

Dr.  Beckwith  has  read  the  above  statement,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  I 
am  unable  to  see  the  other  physicians.  R.  B.  M. 

The  next  communication  which  I  received  on  the  subject,  is 
from  Dr.  J.  G.  Beckwith,  and  is  as  follows : 

IMefrfiM,  Dee.  25<A,  1843,  9  o'clock,  P.  M. 

S.  BaowH,  A.  M. 

Sir— Your  favor  of  the  22d  inst.  has  just  came  to  hand  and  I  avail 
myself  of  a  private  opportunity  by  Mr.  Perry,  a  medical  student,  who  goes 
to  the  current  lectures  at  the  University  in  the  mombg,  to  say  to  you,  that 
1  will  investigate  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  late  death  of  Dr.  John  S. 
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Wolcott^  with  pleasure ;  in  the  meantime,  would  say  that*it  will  appear  on 
inTettigation,  that  his  death  was  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  arsenic  as  an 
agent,  that  the  quantity  used  was  too  small  to  have  produced  death  ,eTen  if 
Uken  into  the  stomach,  that  it  was  carefully  applied  by  the  dentist,  and 
covered  with  was,  that  he  removed  the  wax  aftd  the  filling,  a  few  hours 
after  the  application,  and  extracted  the  tooth.  The  doctor  being  about  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  in  the  meantime  exposing  himself  to  the 
weather,  and  attending  to  his  profession,  and  that  neither  locally  nor  eonsti' 
tutionally  did  he  exhibit  the  legitimate  effects  of  arsenic  upon  the  system. 

If  it  should  be  desirable,  a  statement  can  be  made  out«  and  would  be 
signed  by  most  if  not  all  of  our  most  respectable  physicians,  who  saw  him 
during  his  sickness,  substantiating  the  above  facts,  and  exhibiting  cases 
where  death  has  occurred  with  symptoms  very  similar  to  the  doctor's,  where 
no  arsenic  had  been  used. 

The  Litchfield  paper  contained.no  such  statement,  and  how  it  first  ob- 
tained publicity  in  the  Hartford  Journal,  from  which  it  was  copied  into 
almost  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  report 
was  of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  paragraph  which  was  found  in  almost  all 
the  papers  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Boardman  of  Hartford,  which  I 
found  on  investigation,  to  be  probably  as  little  attributable  to  creosote,  as 
Dr.  Wolcott's  to  arsenic.  His  death  also  occurred  from  extensive  and  ma- 
lignant inflammation  of  the  cellular  substance  about  the  face  and  neck,  of 
an  erysipelatous  character. 

I  deem  it  highly  important  that  the  facts  should  be  made  to  appear,  and 
if  arsenic  is  very  dangerous  in  its  application,  let  its  use  be  suspended. 
You,  however,  are  well  aware  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  the 
sensibility  of  a  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  entirely  powerless,  as  a  poison  upon  the 
human  system ;  but  I  am  extending  my  remarks  too  far  upon  this  subject 
at  this  time,  I  am  very  glad  that  yon  have  been  prompted  to  investigate  this 
subject  and  believe  that  the  investigation  will  make  it  appear  that  the  article 
in  question  has  been  unjustly  chaiged  with  the  death  of  brother  Wolcott. 
.  Any  assistance  I  can  render  you  in  this  investigation  will  be  done  cheerfully, 
please  say  how  far  you  would  like  to  extend  the  length  of  the  article, 
whether  a  certificate  from  the  physicians  would  be  desirable  or  not. 

In  great  haste,  your  fhend  and  servant, 

J.  G.  BscKwrrH. 

In  a  subsequent  letter^  Dr.  Beckwith  responds  to  my  specific 
interrogatories,  in  the  following  explicit  manner : 

1st,  as  to  the  state  of  Dr.  Wolcott's  health?  The  doctor  had  previous  ill 
health,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  enclosed  paper ;  was  subject  to  erysipela- 
tous attacks,  and  I  once  attended  him,  about  two  years  since,  when  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  commencing  with  tooth-ache,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  after  having  been  confined  several 
days  to  his  bed. 
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.  2.  As  to  the  lei^ih  of  lime  previous  to  the  extraction  ? 

You  will  notice  the  swelling  of  which  he  spoke^  at  his  inter  view  with  Dr. 
Merriman,  on  the  preceding  Friday,  it  must  of  course  have  been  some  days 
antecedent  to  this  time. 

3.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  cavity  ? 
Dr.  Merrimau's  letter  is  very  explicit. 

4.  Was  the  wax  removed  by  Dr.  W.«  and  then  restored  ? 

Probably  not;  as  the  wax  would  not  have  been  found  by  the  dentist  in  the 
same  situation  as  he  placed  it,  if  it  had  been  removed,  and  the  arsenic  would 
not  have  been  found  entirely  dry  if  the  cavity  had  been  opened.  The  wedge 
of  wax,  spoken  of  by  the  dentist,  was  probably  removed,  as  it  was  not  found 
when  the  tooth  was  extracted ;  or  the  filling  in  the  other  tooth  which  pained 
him  might  have  been  removed,  if  the  doctor  himself  had  filled  it.  We  learn 
from  Dr.  M's  statement,  that  he  wished  another  tooth  extracted  ;  he  also 
mentioned  lo  some  of  his  patients^  on  Monday,  that  he  should  feel  much 
better  after  another  tooth  was  removed. 

5.  Did  Dr.  W.  eat  any  thing  while  the  wax  was  out? 

This  answer  is  embraced  in  the  last  answer  to  the  last  question. 

6.  As  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic  and  morphinej-and  the  situation  of  the 
cavities? 

The  communication  is  full  and  explicit  on  this  subject;  also  Dr.  Merri- 
man's  statement. 

7.  Were  the  symptoms  manifested  during  the  patient's  illness,  such  as  to 
indicate  poisoning  by  arsenic  ? 

We  suppose  that  this  question  is  fully  discussed  in  the  enclosed  paper. 

8.  What  medicines  were  administered  by  the  attending  physician? 

No  medicines,  as  I  could  learn,  which  had  reference  to  the  supposition 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  arsenic. 

9.  Can  arsenic,  acting  homoeopathically,  in  so  small  a  dose,  destroy  life, 
if  all  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach  ? 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  text  books  on  materia  medica  goes  to 
show  the  safety  of  this  quantity,  as  they  always  recommend  the  minimum 
dose,  and  a  quantity  which  would  always  be  safe  to  administer  to  a  person 
having  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  unfavorable  operation  of  a  medicine 
which  might  have  an  unfavorable  or  poisonous  eflfect.  This  is  discussed  in 
the  enclosed  paper. 

10.  As  to  the  fact  of  Dr.  W's  being  formerly  poisoned  by  dressing  a  skin 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  paper? 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  this  poisoning,  which 
was  merely  a  superficial  afiair;  by  rubbing  it  on  his  forehead,  he  had  an 
eruption,  and  the  fumes  had  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  his  olfactory  nerves. 
It  occurred  a  number  of  years  since,  and  could  have  no  influence  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  more  violent  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  system  at  this 
time.  Mr.  E.  B.  Webster,  of  this  village,  assisted  the  doctor  at  the  time, 
and  corroborates  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  matter. 
21         V.  4 
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11*  Was  the  patient  himaelf  a  competent  judge  of  the  actual  cause  of  his 
sickness  and  death  ? 

He  was  not,  probably,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  a  strong  prejudice  against 
arsenic,  and  was  in  so  much  pain  and  distress,  that  he  could  not  judge  coolly, 
and  perhaps  did  not  know  the  quantity  used ;  he  did  not  have  any  such  im- 
pression when  he  last  saw  the  dentist,  nor  did  he  impute  any  blame  to  him ; 
but  from  the  violence  and  fatal  tendency  of  his  symptoms,  it  was  not  un- 
natural, nor  in  any  degree  surprising,  that  so  potent  an  article  as  arsenic, 
where  its  tendency  is  evil,  should  be  regarded  as  the  unseen  agent  of  his 
sufferings. 

12.  What  other  theory  can  be  sustained,  &c.  as  the  cause  of  death? 
Discussed  in  the  enclosed  paper. 

13.  As  to  the  quantity  which  allopathic  physicians  regard  as  sufficient  to 
produce  death,  &c.? 

Two  grains  Dr.  Beck  mentions  as  the  quantity  which  has  produced  it. 
You  wiU  notice  in  the  paper,  and  other  writers  make  mention  of  a  larger 
quantity.  (Dr.  Beck  mentions,  vol.  2,  p.  140,  ed.  1823,)  Dr.  Petit,  of  Lyons, 
relates  a  person  who  suryived  after  having  taken  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic, 
and  he  attributes  it  to  the  violent  vomiting  that  ensued ;  so  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  vomiting  in  Dr.  W's  case  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  poison, 
it  is  itself  important,  as  Dr.  Beck  mentions,  in  the  same  volume,  (p.  140,) 
"I  apprehend  that  the  patient's  vomiting  or  not  vomiting  has  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  cause  and  variety  of  the  symptoms :  in  the  former  case,  the 
poison  may  be  rejected  before  it  has  time  to  produce  injurious  effects,  while, 
in  the  latter  ease,  death  may  be  inevitable ;  and  again,  die  poison  taken, may, 
from  its  quantity,  or  some  other  reason,  itself  produce  vomiting,  and  thus 
prevent  the  fatal  termination.''  He  then  adduces  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Petit. 

14.  What  evidence  that  some  of  the  poison  was  left  in  the  tooth  until  it 
was  extracted? 

Dr.  Merriman  mentions  in  his  statement,  that  he  found  it  all  there  and  dry, 
the  best  evidence  in  the  world. 

The  certificates  of  Drs.  J.  6.  Beckwith,  Benjamin  Welch,  Jr. 
and  Win.  Buel,  all  of  the  native  village  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  and  med- 
ical gentlemen  of  undoubted  judgment  and  veracity,  conclude  the 
evidences  in  this  interesting  case. 

LUd^idd,  Jan%  1844. 
To  SoLYMiN  BaowN,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir — The  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  the  late  Dr.  John  S. 
Wolcott  of  this  vUlage,  was  so  distressing  and  malignant  in  its  character, 
and  so  sudden  was  the  lamented  result,  that  it  might  well  lead  to  inquiry  as 
to  its  nature  and  origin ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  an  agent  so  poisonous 
as  arsenic  had  been  applied  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  nerve  of  a  painful 
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toothf  and  that  he  himself  entertained  apprehensions  that  this  was  the  caase, 
we  might  expect  that  a  report^  that  such  was  the  fact,  would  readily  gain 
credence.  That  Dr.  Wolcott  entertained  such  apprehensions,  is  neither 
surprising  or  unaccountable,  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  imagination 
excited  by  disease  and  suffering.  It  cannot  be  made  to  appear,  how  entirely 
without  foundation  in  truth,  is  the  opinion  that  arsenic  was  the  cause  of 
death,  without  a  full  and  unreserved  statement  of  facts  in  the  case. 

For  a  history  of  the  symptoms  to  the  time  we  visited  the  patient,  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  Dr.  Woodruff,  the  attending  physician.  He  has 
communicated  to  you  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  witnessed  by  himself.  Dr. 
Welch  first  visited  the  patient  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  21st,  and  remained 
in  attendance,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Woodruff,  through  the  night.  Dr.  Beck- 
with  saw  him  early  the  following  morning. 

When  visited  Tuesday  evening,  the  whole  face  and  neck  were  exces- 
sively swollen,  red  and  painful,  and  the  swelling  extended  downwards  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  jaw,  especially  upon  the  right  side  from  which  the  tooth  was 
extracted,  the  swelling  was  hard  and  painful  under  pressure.  The  tume- 
faction of  the  face  was  so  great,  as  nearly  to  close  the  eyes.  The  mouth 
could  not,  without  difficulty,  be  sufficiently  opened  to  protrude  the  tongue, 
or  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  The  patient  spoke 
with  difficulty,  and  then  scarcely  intelligibly.  Deglutition  was  difficult  and 
painful.  Respiration  laborious,  and  attended  with  mucous  rattle  in  the 
throat,  and  the  patient  was  frequently,  by  drinking  warm  water,  irritating 
the  fauces  with  an  instrument,  and  by  voluntary  efforts,  exciting  vomiting, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  mucus,  as  he  seldom  or  never  vo- 
mited until  some  or  all  of  these  means  were  employed ;  the  skin  was  cool 
and  moist ;  pulse  too  feeble,  irregular  and  frequent  to  be  counted ;  great 
restlessness,  and  frequent  tossing  of  himself  about ;  made  no  complaint  of 
pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  of  tenderness  under  pressure,  upon  the 
abdomen ;  he  has  had  several  motions  of  the  bowels  by  stool,  the  effect  of  a 
cathartic,  muscular  strength  was  sufficient  to  raise  and  support  himself, 
upright  in  bed,  and  to  support  himself  when  helped  from  the  bed  with  little 
assistance ;  voids  his  urine  without  any  expression  of  pain  or  difficulty ;  no 
apparent  delirium. 

The  treatment  adopted,  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  under  circum- 
stances so  apparently  desperate,  can  afford  but  little  light  ia  regard  to  its 
tendency,  and  therefore  need  not  be  minutely  described.  It  was  evident 
that  the  effusion  of  matter,  if  suppuration  occurred,  would  not  be  preceded 
by  adhesive  action  to  prevent  the  matter  from  spreading,  and  would  be  at- 
tended with  extensive  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane.  It  appeared 
more  probable  that  the  patient  must  speedily  sink  from  irritative  fever,  and 
exhaustion.  Our  only  hope  was  in  immediately  arresting  the  tendency  to 
suppuration,  at  the  same  time  that  we  afforded  the  necessary  support  and 
quiet  to  the  system.    Several  leeches  were  accordingly  applied  to  the  neck. 
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and  the  discharge  of  Uood,  promoted  by  cloths  wet  in  warm  water ;  also  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  patient,  the  scarifier  and  a  cup,  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated, were  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  part.  After  this,  the 
whole  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  lower  part  of  the  face  were 
brushed  oyer  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Internally  small  doses  of  tartariaed 
antimony,  and  sulphate  of  morphine,  and  also  Dover's  powders,  with  one 
or  two  grains  of  sub-murias  hydrarg.,  were  administered;  brandy  and 
water,  and  other  diffusible  stimulants  were  allowed  ;  sinapisms,  and  jugs 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  warm  flannels,  were  applied  to  the  extremities. 
The  patient  was  repeatedly  cautioned  as  to  the  injurious  tendency  of  so 
frequent,  voluntary  efforts  and  irritation  to  excite  vomiting. 

After  this  time,  there  was  certainly  no  increase  or  extension  of  the  swell- 
ing or  inflammation,  but  rather  diminished  redness,  tumefaction  and  hard- 
ness ;  the  intervals  of  vomiting  were  more  protracted  and  extended,  from 
half  an  hour,  to  one  or  two  houra.  During  these  intervals,  his  medicine 
and  such  articles  of  drink  and  nourishment  as  were  given  him,  were  retain- 
ed upon  the  stomach,  and  in  moderate  quantity;  did  not  appear  to  excite 
uneasiness,  but  the  patient  gradually  became  weaker,  efforts  to  swallow 
more  painful,  and  in  the  morning,  were  attended  with  apparent  sense  of 
strangling.  Thus  retaining  his  reason  till  near  the  last,  he  cxpiired  at  about 
11  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  a.  m. 

To  the  intelligent  dental  practitioner,  or  the  medical  and  sui^ical  pro- 
fessions, the  above  statement,  we  believe,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  when  the 
time,  quantity  and  manner,  in  which  tlie  arsenic  was  applied,  is  known,  but 
as  you  request  us  not  only  to  communicate  the  facts,  as  witnessed  by  our- 
selves, but  a  history  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  with  our  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  it,  we  will  add  the  following  statements,  which  are  at 
your  service,  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  proper. 

The  disease  was  evidently  erysipelatous  mflamniation  of  the  neck  and 
face,  with  tendency  to  diffuse  suppuration  in  the  cellular  substance.  We 
think  there  is  fortunately  sufiicient  evidence  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease, independently  of  any  influence  arising  from  the  action  of  arsenic. 

1st.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  predisposition  arising  from  the  pre- 
vious state  of  the  patient's  health.  He  had,  more  than  once,  attacks  of  ery- 
sipelas; the  Friday  previous  to  his  last  illness,  in  conversation  with  his  friends, 
he  jocosely  remarked,  that  "had  they  seen  this  gentleman  in  the  morning, 
they  would  not  have  known  him,  as  he  did  not  himself  when  he  looked  in 
the  mirror,  his  face  being  so  swollen."  On  the  next  day,  in  an  interview 
with  another,  he  repeatedly  exhibited  evidence  of  double  vision.  His  house 
keeper  says,  that  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous,  be  had  been  afflicted  with 
inflammation  upon  his  limbs,  requiring  poultices,  &c.  which  had,  at  the  time 
(fhU  Wnets,  healed. 

2dly.  The  extraction  of  a  tooth,  in  the  forming  state  of  inflammation  of 
the  jaw,  is  known,  many  times,  to  be  followed  by  very  serious  aggravation 
of  the  disease,  and  even  fatal  consequences  have  resulted. 
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3dly.  The  day  succeeding  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  and  when  there  can 
be  litde  doubt  that  inflammation  and  ferer,  already  existed,  he  rode  several 
miles,  in  windy  and  uncomfortable  weather,  to  yisit  patients.  Exposure  to 
cold  is  alone  sufficient  to  excite  fatal  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  the  pre> 
disposed,  and  such  inflammation  is  especially  dangerous  when  seated  in  the 
neck  and  throat. 

These  circumstances  it  is  contended,  are  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disease.  In  illustration  of  our  sentiments  we  may  be  allowed  a  single  quo- 
tation. ''The  erysipelatous  more  than  any  other  inflammation,  following 
injuries,  connects  itself  with  peculiarities  of  constitutions,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression, from  the  seeming  inadequacy  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  sudden, 
rapid  and  destructive  character  of  the  disease,  of  its  originating  from  some 
specific  irritation.''* 

We  will  state  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  direct  evidence  that  the  disease 
was  not  owing  to  the  poisonous  action  of  arsenic  applied  to  the  tooth. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  who  has  with  any  intelligence  examined 
the  subject,  supposes  that  the  poison  escaped  from  the  tooth,  and  was  inad- 
vertently taken  into  the  stomach.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  either 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  the  subsequent  symptoms,  to  indicate 
that  such  was  the  fact.  The  tooth  affected,  and  into  which  the  arsenical 
preparation  was  introduced,  was  a  bicuspLs  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  a  favorable 
cavity  for  the  introduction  of  the  remedy,  and  effectually  securing  it  there, 
by  a  covering  of  wax,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  whole  was  ju- 
diciously, and  skilfully  performed  by  the  dentist.  We  have  no  proof  that 
any  escaped  so  as  even  to  fall  upon  the  tongue,  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth. 

The  attack  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Woodruff,  did  not  occur  until  more  than  thirty  hours  after  the  application, 

*  Erysipelatous  disease  is  frequently  epidemic.  An  instructive  example 
occurred  at  Plymouth,  Eng.,  and  extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  in  the 
summer  of  1824.  Of  fifteen  cases  which  occurred  at  Plymouth  dock-yard, 
and  are  related  by  Dr.  Butler,*^  twelve  were  fatal.  In  ail  these  cases,  the 
disease  was  excited  by  local  injury,  which  served  as  a  starting  point  to  the 
inflammation.  An  epidemic  erysipelatous  disease  has  prevailed  extensively, 
in  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  has  been  described  by  J.  A.  Allen,  M.  D.,t  of  Middlebuig,  and 
published  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  by  C.  Hall,  M.  D.,  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  and  G.  J.  Dexter,'M.  D.,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.  in  the  last  January 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  In  this  connection 
it  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  that  Dr.  Wolcott,  about  four 
weeks  previous  to  his  death,  attended  a  case  of  diffuse  imflammation  seated 
upon  the  thi^h,  and  about  the  hip,  which  proved  suddenly  fatal.  Also  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  two  persons  upon  whom  he  had  attended,  were  labor- 
ing under  epidemic  sore  throat. 

*  See  Review  of  BnUer^  Remarks  on  Irritative  Fever,  fiic.  in  Amcricaii  Medical  Review 
and  Journal,  toL  2,  p.  325> 

t  See  Topas,  puUiahed  at  Middlebnrg,  March,  1842. 
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and  twenty  boan  after  the  tooth  was  eztractedj  and  the  patient  had^  in  the 
interval,  repeatedly  taken  food.  Could  the  operation  of  so  rirulent  a  poison 
be  thus  delayed,  how  tremendous  would  be  the  agent,  for  eyiJ,  in  the  hands 
of  the  designing.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  we  should  hare  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances,  not  of  the  last,  but  of  several  previous  repasts ;  there  was  an 
absence  of  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  boweb,  which 
must  have  existed,  had  a  poisonous  dose  of  the  article  been  received  into  it, 
nor  could  the  inflammation  of  the  neck  and  face  be  at  all  explained  upon 
such  a  supposition. 

The  whole  quantity  applied  to  the  tooth,  was  not  sufficient,  if  received 
into  the  stomach,  to  cause  death.  It  did  not  exceed  the  ordinary  dose  as 
exhibited  in  intermittents,  lepra,  &c.,  that  is,  from  one-tenth,  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain ;  the  dose  has  been  increased  when  administered  internally  in  the 
form  of  Fowler's  solution,  even  to  one-half  of  a  grain  with  beneficial  results.* 
The  dentist  tells  us  that  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the 
arsenious  acid,  with  half  the  quantity  of  morphine,  moistened  with  cieosote, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and  is  more  than  was  used 
in  the  present  case,  the  tooth  having  but  a  single  root. 

The  more  plausible  supposition  is,  that  the  consequences  resulted  from 
the  local  action  of  the  remedy.  Cases  have  occurred  showing  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  influence.  The  external,  as  well  as  the  internal  application 
of  arsenic  is,  in  sufficient  quantity,  known  to  be  poisonous.  But  here,  if 
strictly  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  it  is  believed  there  could  be  abso- 
lutely no  absorption  ;  if  it  escaped  the  tooth  at  all,  there  must  have  been  the 
protection  afibrded  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  skin  covering 
the  part  through  which  it  could.only  act  slowly,  and  after  the  membrane  was 
destroyed.  Such  a  supposition  assumes  an  augmentation  of  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient,  extraordinary  to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  credulity.  We  are  not  so  fearfully  made  that  an 
irritating  agent  like  arsenic,  is  more  fatal  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  undenuded  of  its  covering,  than  to  the  peculiarly  sensible  and  vital 
organ,  the  stomach. 

Not  only  all  theory,  but  all  experience,  is  opposed  to  such  a  view  of  the 
case.  In  the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  it  has  been  applied,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  dentists,  no  such  consequences  have  heretofore  followed. 
The  late  Prof.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  recommended  it  in  his  public  lectures, 
as  the  most  appropriate  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  common  warts,  in 
cases  where  the  cicatrix  resulting  from  its  action  would  not  be  objectionable. 
For  this  purpose,  many  times  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  destruction  of 
the  nerve  of  a  tooth  would  be  required.  Combined  with  opium  and  other 
substances,  it  is  often  applied,  by  the  surgeon,  directly  to  ulcerated  surfaces, 
to  change  action  in  cases  of  lupus  or  cancerous  ulceration,  with  entire  safety 

•  Prof.  Beck  haa  the  fi>Uowuig  note.  See  Medical  JuriafiradMice,  vol.  S,  p.  181.  ^Tlie 
smiUeat  quaatity  of  anenic  may  prove  injozioos,  and  it  is  laid  that  two  grains  have  caused 
death.'* 
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and  success.  It  is  generally  esteemed  a  safe  and  effectual  agent  for  the  re- 
moval of  cancerous  tumors  of  small  size,  where  there  are  objections  to  the 
employment  of  the  knife ;  and  it  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not 
extending  its  operation  upon  the  surface  beyond  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  is  also  the  ingredient  which  constitutes  the  principal  active  agent 
in  most  of  the  cancer  plasters  and  nostrums,  so  indiscriminately  employed 
by  empirics,  and  danger  arises,  in  these  cases,  only  from  the  continued  or 
too  often  repeated  application  of  the  poison,  in  such  quantity  that  it  acts  as 
a  caustic. 

There  are  also  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Wolcott,  which  we 
believe  distinguished  it  from  poisoning  by  the  external  application  of  arsenic, 
quite  independendy  of  the  quantity  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied. 

We  have  already  trespassed  so  largely  upon  your  patience,  that  we  will 
direct  attention  only  to  a  single  point ;  this  is,  the  disproportion  in  the  amount 
of  local  inflammation,  and  disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  digestive  systems, 
which  exists  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  former,  the  malignity  of  the  disease 
is  marked,  especially,  by  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, attended  only  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  irritative  fever,  and,  so 
far  as  we  had  an  opportunity  to  judge,  an  amount  of  gastric  disturbance  not 
unusual  in  the  disease.  In  the  latter,  there  ia  either  an  entire  absence  of 
external  inflammation,  or  it  is  in  no  measure  proportionate  to  the  violence 
or  malignity  of  the  general  symptoms;  which  are  characterized  by  paleness, 
faintness,  paralysis,  tremors,  convulsions,  disturbance  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  coma,  &c. 

We  are  told  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  "are  similar,  in 
all  essential  circumstances,"*  whether  it  a  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied 
to  a  wound.  Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgard,  in  a  summary  of  results  derived  from 
many  experiments  on  animals,  observes,  that  "when  applied  to  the  sound 
skin  it  seldom  injured  it.  If  applied  to  a  wound,  it  never,  after  death,  was 
observed  to  be  gangrenous  or  inftamed,  was  rardy  twoUen,  but  gmeraUy 
|Nile."t  The  preparation  employed  in  his  experiments  was  chiefly  a  solu- 
tion of  the  arsenious  acid  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Bcvj'if  Welch,  Jr. 

J.  G.  BSCKWITH. 

Having  visited  Dr.  Wolcott  in  his  last  sickness,  in  company  wit|i  Drs. 
Welch  and  Beckwith,  and  having  endeavored,  at  the  time,  and  since,  to 
obtain  information  from  other  sources,  of  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  now  having  attentively  perused  the  above  statement,  I  discover  no 
reason  for  apprehending  that  his  sickness  and  death  were  the  effects  of 
arsenical  poison.  Wm.  Bukl. 

*  See  Bcek^  Medical  Jorispradenoe,  vol.  i,  p.  199. 

t  Review  in  Edinborgh  filed,  and  Soif  .  Jooiml,  vol.  7)  p.  80—84. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

Case  of  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  of  the  Superior  MaxUlare.     By 
S.  P.  HuLLiHEN,  D.  D.  S.,  Wheeling,  Va. 

Thb  following  case  of  anearism  by  anastomosis,  is  reported 
more  for  the  singularity  of  its  situation  than  for  any  thing  con- 
nected with  its  history,  treatment,  or  cure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mrs.  Stoneman,  of  this  city,  aged  22^ 
pregnant  with  her  first  child,  and  having  ncBvi  materni^  or  mother's 
mark,  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  showed  me  two 
small  and  very  red  protuberances  or  tumors  of  the  gum,  nearly 
of  the  same  size.  The  larger  was  situated  in  the  gum  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillare, 
and  between  the  fangs  of  the  central  incisors.  The  smaller 
occupied  the  same  situation  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  same 
process.  A  small  cord-like  enlargement  ran  from  one  tumor  to 
the  other,  forcing  the  central  incisors  slightly  apart.  This  consti- 
tuted all  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  at  this  time. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows :  during  the  first  two 
months  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had  frequent  and  spontaneous 
bleedings  from  between  the  central  incisors;  after  this,  the  small 
red  tumors  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  at  which  she  became 
alarmed,  and  sought  advice;  but  not  being  willing  to  submit  to 
the  treatment  recommended,  nothing  more  was  heard  from  her 
until  August,  1843.  She  was  then  five  months  pregnant  with  her 
second  child,  and  had  suffered  much  from  freqgient  bleedings  ever 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  size  of  the  tumors, 
or  rather  tumor,  remained  nearly  stationary  after  the  birth  of  her 
first  child,  until  her  second  pregnancy  occurred,  and  then  it  began 
gradually  to  enlarge,  and  was  now  the  size  of  a  filbert  on  the 
anterior  surface,  and  about  half  this  size  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  alveolar  process.  The  cord-like  enlargement  or  portion 
of  tumor  that  passed  between  the  central  incisors,  had  so  increased 
in  size,  as  to  force  the  teeth  one-third  of  an  inch  apart,  causing 
them  and  the  lateral  incisors  to  become  very  loose,  sore,  and 
painful.  The  tumor  was  at  this  time  of  a  dark  purple  color,  very 
soft,  and  pulsated  as  distinctly  as  the  artery  at  the  wrist*  The 
capillary  vessels  on  the  upper  lip  were  enormously  enlarged. 
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■oine  diitanee  on  each  side  of  the  mediaa  line,    Tbe  af^waraoca 
of  the  case  ia  well  represented  by  the  annexed  cut 


As  the  patient  was  now  suffering  considerable  pain,  and  the 
bleedings  from  the  tumor  were  so  frequent  and  so  profuse  as  (o 
affect  her  health  very  seriously,  an  operation  was  determined 
upon,  and  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  strong  pin  was  pushed  deeply  through  a  portion  of  the  gum 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  tumor  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  al- 
veolar process,  and  parallel  with  the  jaw.  Another  pin,  after 
being  bent  to  suit  the  arch  of  the  jaw,  was  inserted  in  the  same 
way  at  tbe  upper  edge  of  the  tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  moutb. 
A  strong  ligature  was  then  thrown  around  tbe  ends  of  the  pins, 
and  carefully  pushed  down  between  the  tumor  and  the  teeth, 
drawn  very  tight,  and  secured  by  a  knot.  In  this  way  tbe  whole 
tnmor  was  embraced  |n  one  ligature,  and  in  a  mantter  that  pre- 
vented the  ligature  from  slipping  or  becoming  displaced.  On  the 
32        T.  4 
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second  day  the  ligature  was  lightened,  and  also  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth.  On  the  sixth  day  the  tumor  came  away,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  the  disease  remained.  The  parts  healed  up  rapidly ; 
the  teeth  gradually  resumed  their  natural  positions  and  became 
firm.  The  enlargement  of  the  capillary  vessels  entirely  disappear- 
ed, and  the  mouth  is  now  free  from  all  appearances  of  disease. 


ARTICLE   III. 

Contributions  to  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry.    By  W. 
H.  Elliot,  Fellow  of  the  American  Soc'y  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

No.  3. 

ON   THE    PIVOTING    METHOD    OF    INSERTING    ARTIFICIAL   TEETH. 

This  particular  branch  of  the  dental  art  is  so  well  understood 
at  the  present  day  among  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the 
profession,  that  there  are  few  errors  in  general  practice  to  be 
corrected.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  more  particularly  to 
the  instruments  with  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Cutting  Forceps. — The  excision  of  a  tooth  is  an  operation  which 
cannot  be  safely  performed  with  the  instruments  in  common  use, 
especially  if  the  neck  of  the  tooth  be  sound  and  healthy.  Dr. 
Harris  recommends  filing  the  tooth  about  half  off,  before  the  for- 
ceps be  applied ;  this,  when  practicable,  renders  the  operation  less 
liable  to  accidents,  but  when  filing  is  impracticable,  there  remains 
but  one  alternative, — the  operation  must  be  performed  with  the 
forceps,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  practitioner,  that  the  profession 
should  be  supplied  with  an  instrument  which  can  be  used  on  all 
occasions  without  risk  of  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  root,  by  the 
violence  of  the  concussion,  or  by  wrenching  the  tooth  from  its 
natural  position  during  the  operation.  To  effect  this,  the  instru- 
ment must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  it  from  springing ;  it 
must  have  a  multiplied  lever  power,  so  as  to  require  less  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  operator ;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  so  constructed 
that  any  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  hand,  which  gives  the 
force,  will  have  no  effect  on  that  part  of  the  instrument  which  is 
applied  to  the  tooth. 
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The  instrument  used  by  the  wiiteri  is  a  common  cutting  forceps, 
with  the  addition  of  a  steel  shaft,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  having  upon  one  end  a  handle 
like  that  of  a  common  key  instrument,  and  upon  the  other  end  an 
elongated  head,  about  one-half  inch  in  length,  standing  like  the 
handle  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft.  One  extremity  of  this  head, 
is  attached  to  one  of  the  handles  of  the  forceps  about  four  inches 
from  the  joint  of  the  instrument,  by  means  of  a  little  stirrup  or 
link;  the  other  extremity  of  the  head  is  attached  to  the  opposite 
handle  by  the  same  means.  One  or  both  of  the  stirrups  should 
pass  through  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  and  be  fastened  by  means 
of  a  screw*nut,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  may  be 
altered.  In  use,  the  instrument  is  placed  upon  the  tooth,  and  held 
there  by  the  left  hand,  while  a  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  shaft 
with  the  right,  which  brings  the  handles  of  the  forceps  together 
with  a  force  almost  incalculable.  The  stirrups  which  connect 
the  shaft  with  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  should  be  made  to  play 
about  loosely,  so  that  any  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand,  will  not  move  the  cutting  part  of  the  instrument. 

Destroying  the  Nerve — May  be  most  effectually  done,  by  plung- 
ing into  the  cavity  a  bristle  or  bit  of  whale-bone,  large  enough  to 
fill  it.  Either  of  these  materials  are  preferable  to  a  metallic  in- 
strument, for  the  reason  that  their  elasticity  will  allow  them  to 
follow  the  canal  of  the  nerve,  although  they  may  not  have  receiv- 
ed the  right  direction  from  the  hand.  The  amount  of  pain  given 
depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  plunging  and 
withdrawing  the  instrument. 

Filing  the  Root, — Much  pain  and  uneasiness  may  be  saved  the 
patient  by  holding  the  finger  nail  or  some  thin  instrument  against 
the  end  of  the  fang,  as  long  as  any  of  it  remains  above  the  gum ; 
and  afterward  by  pressing  gently  with  the  finger  upon  the  gum 
opposite  the  root. 

Aside  from  the  condition  of  the  root,  a  greater  part  of  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  use  of  the  file,  depends  upon  the  weight  of 
that  instrument,  therefore  the  round  or  oval  file  should  be  aban- 
doned for  the  thin  file  having  one  plane  and  one  convex  surface. 

Drilling  the  RooL — Of  all  instruments  ever  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  common  four  or  five  sided  broach  is  the  least  fit   Being 
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as  large  or  larger  above  than  it  is  at  the  pomt,  the  slightest  irreg- 
ularity  of  the  hand  is  keenly  felt  by  the  patient ;  and  without  a 
possibility  of  clearing  itself,  it  forces  its  own  chips  in  advance 
against  the  wounded  nerve ;  thereby  giving  additional  and  ua** 
necessary  pain.  Both  of  these  evils  may  be  remedied  by  making 
the  drill  of  a  proper  shape. 

The  head  or  cutting  part  of  the  drill  should  be  turned  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  the  small  end  serving  for  the  point  of  the  driU. 
This  head  should  be  filed  into  four  thin  teeth ;  the  shank  should 
be  about  one  fourth  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  head  of  the  drill* 
so  that  it  need  not  come  in  contact  with  the  root  while  in  use. 
When  a  greater  number  of  teeth  are  made  on  the  drill,  it  will 
not  clear  itself  with  facility,  when  a  less  number,  it  is  liable  to 
jar. 

If  a  bow  be  used  for  propelling  the  drill,  the  handle  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre,  at  right  angles  with  it,  so  that  a  simple  mo- 
tion of  the  wrist  will  be  sufficient,  without  moving  the  whole  arm» 
as  is  the  case  with  the  common  bow. 

To  prevent  the  slipping^  or  wearing  of  the  cord,  two  cords 
should  be  used  instead  of  one,  so  that  one  will  be  running  on  to 
the  pully,  while  the  other  is  running  off,  and  vice  versa,  like  the 
cylinder  of  a  wooden  clock.  Each  cord  should  also  be  provided 
with  a  guide. 

Fitting  the  Crown. — A  stone  or  cylinder  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  which  will  give  the 
crown  sufficient  hollowness  to  prevent  it  from  rocking  on  the 
root.  To  secure  this  object  it  has  been  recommended  to  sink  the 
end  of  the  fang  around  the  orifice ;  this  is  certainly  a  very  un- 
scientific practice,  for  it  not  only  forms  a  chamber  for  the  reten- 
tion  of  extraneous  matter,  but  it  places  the  natural  decay  of  the 
root,  a  year  or  two  in  advance ;  for  that  portion  of  the  stump 
which  is  removed  by  the  counter  sink,  is  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  disease. 

Materials  for  Pivots. — In  all  cases  where  the  root  occupies  a 
natural  position,  condensed  hickory  is  the  most  suitable  material 
for  a  pivot ;  unless  indeed  the  root  be  broken  or  otherwise  injured 
so  that  the  crown  cannot  be  brought  to  an  accurate  and  firm 
bearing  upon  all  parts  of  it.    Under  such  circumstances  the  me- 
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talBo  pivot  is  the  only  one  that  will  offer  much  resistance  to  lateral 
force. 

In  case  a  root  occupies  an  unnatural  position,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  very  excellent  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Solyman 
Brown** 

For  the  purpose  of  knowing  exactly  where  the  pivot  should  be 
soldered  into  the  plate,  a  piece  of  iron  wire  three-eighths  or  half- 
an  inch  in  length  should  be  accurately,  yet  loosely,  fitted  to  the 
opening  in  the  fang,  and  before  taking  the  cast,  it  should  be  placed 
with  about  half  its  length  in  the  root,  the  rest  projecting  out.  On 
withdrawing  the  cast  from  the  jaw,  the  wire  will  be  found  in  the 
wax-*on  removing  the  wax  from  the  plaster,  the  wire  will  be 
found  in  the  model— on  removing  the  plaster  from  the  lead,  the 
wire  will  be  found  in  the  coimter  model — and  on  separating  the 
two  metals,  the  wire  will  be  found  in  the  tin  model  of  the  mouth, 
occupying  its  true  position.  The  plate  may  now  be  prepared  and 
slipped  on  to  the  wire  which  will  hold  it  in  its  place  while  it  is 
receiving  the  impression. 

A  metallic  pivot  may  be  fastened  temporarily  in  the  root  by  a 
bit  of  sheet  lead,  bent  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  of  suf* 
ficieat  thickness  to  fill  the  orifice  of  the  fang.  For  fastening  the 
pivot  permanently,  the  shavings  of  hickory,  after  being  com« 
pressed  between  two  smooth  plates  of  iron,  heated  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Farenheit,  may  be  used  instead  of  lead. 

In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  egress  to  matter  through 
the  root,  the  metallic  pivot  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
or  if  hickory  be  used,  a  fine  gold  tube  of  sufllcient  calibre  to  re* 
ceive  a  bristle,  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  or  side  of  the  pivot, 
and  an  opening  continuous  with  the  tube  should  be  made  in  the 
back  of  the  artificial  crown. 

The  practice  of  placing  foil  between  the  root  and  the  crown  is 
erroneous ;  for  if  it  were  possible  to  exclude  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  by  such  a  course,  the  operation  would  most  certainly  fail. 
Hie  pivot  not  being  supplied  with  moisture,  would  not  expand^ 
and  consequently  would  be  liable  to  be  displaced. 

RemmAng  the  Ari^icial  Craum  and  PivoL — To  remove  the 
crowu;^  a  small  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  double  wedge  may  be 

*  Journal,  vol.  2cl,  page  168. 
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forced  id  between  it  and  the  root,  one  half  of  the  wedge  passing 
upon  one  side  of  the  pivot,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  other  side. 

Should  the  pivot  remain  in  the  root  instead  of  being  brought 
away  with  the  crown,  it  may  be  removed  with  an  instrument 
like  the  cut  below,  without  pulling  upon  the  fang  a  single  ounce. 

When  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  are  firmly  fixed  upon  the  pivot* 
it  may  be  extracted  by  pressing  down  lever  A. 


In  case  the  pivot  be  broken,  and  a  part  of  it  remaining  in  the 
root,  a  small  pointed  instrument  resembling  a,  twisted  gimblet 
without  a  screw,  may  be  used  with  safety.  This  instrument  not 
only  cuts  rapidly,  but  follows  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  is  there- 
fore easily  directed,  so  as  not  to  cut  away  the  substance  of  the 

fang. 

NoTS. — ^The  writer  begs  leave  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Harris  for  the 
very  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his  answer  to  the  note  ap- 
pended to  his  first  article.  He  is  aware  that  the  opinion  of  the  annotator, 
when  taken  alone,  is  sustained  by  the  authors  quoted,  yet  when  coupled  as 
it  is  in  the  note,  with  the  assertion,  that  he  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  ongi- 
mitity  of  his  views,  and  used  as  it  apparently  is  to  prop  that  assertion,  it  may 
have  a  widely  different  meaning  from  that  of  the  quotations  in  question,  and 
therefore,  in  that  case,  cannot  be  supported  by  them. 

If  in  complaining,  he  has  complained  too  loudly,  it  is  only  attrlbataUe  to 
pain  he  felt,  at  seeing  his  first  offering  upon  the  shrine  of  his  profession, 
characterised  by  such  an  accusation. 


^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^rs^^ 


ARTICLE   VI. 
Extracting  Forceps  and  Key.   By  W.  W.  H.  Thackston,  D.  D.  S. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  a  communication  from 
Dr.  W.  H.  Elliot,  on  the  ''extraction  of  teeth/'  addressed  to  the 
'^American  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science,"  the  following 
paragraph :  **l  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Shepherd  that  he  who  has 
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the  ability  to  safelj  use  the  key,  should  not  exchange  it  for  any 
other  instrument ;  nor  with  Dr.  Thackston,  that  the  key  should  be 
abandoned  entirely.  The  latter  gentleman  proves  clearly  enough 
that  the  fulcrum  must  rest  upon  the  gum  in  his  supposed  case,  but 
unfortunately  for  his  argument  against  the  key,  he  stopped  short 
of  telling  us  how  that  operation  might  be  performed  with  the 
forceps."* 

This  paragraph  refers  to  an  article  in  reply  to  a  -communica- 
tion on  the  ^Uurnkey,"  from  my  excellent  and  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
Shepherd,  written  during  the  period  of  our  studentship ;  which 
remark,  however,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  we  do  not  make  by 
way  of  apology  for  the  doctrine  therein  maintained ;  for  in  a  sub- 
sequent studentship,  and  practice  (not  quite  as  extensive  perhaps 
as  Dr.  Elliot's)  of  several  years,  we  have  seen  nothing  which 
would  impel  us  to  a  recantation  of  any  single  proposition  con- 
tained in  that  article ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  experienced  the 
most  conclusive  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  we 
then,  in  our  humble  manner,  set  forth. 

In  reply  to  the  latter  clause  of  Dr.  Elliot's  paragraph,  as  above 
quoted,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  are  at  some  loss  to  recon- 
cile the  obtusenessof  perception,  evidenced  in  the  present  instance, 
with  the  acumen  and  sagacity  displayed  by  him  on  other  occasions; 
it  is  true  that  we  did  not,  in  the  article  alluded  to,  state  exactly 
how  the  force  should  be  applied,  or  what  motions  should  be  given 
the  forceps  to  effect  the  evulsion  of  the  teeth,  for  two  very  simple 
and  satisfactory  reasons ;  1st,  because  the  manner  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  teeth  was  not  the  point  at  issue;  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion being  the  adaptation  and  applicability  of  the  instruments 
usually  employed  in  this  operation;  and  2d,  because  the  pre- 
sumption with  us  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  any  one  who  knew 
the  difference  between  a  turnkey  and  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  at  least 
who  was  at  all  familiar  with  the  articulation  of  the  teeth,  and 
their  anatomical  relations,  would  be  at  no  loss  to  know  how  safely 
to  apply  the  force  requisite  for  their  dislodgement,  after  an  effec- 
tual hold  had  been  secured ;  which  latter  object,  I  trust,  Dr.  £. 
found  amply  provided  for. 

We  will  here,  by  way  of  expiating  our  (in  Dr.  E's  judgment) 

*  Vide  Am.  Jour,  and  Lib.  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  4,  p.  48. 
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unfortunate  omission^  refer  him  to  nearly  every  work  txiani  upon 
operative  dentistry,  and  especially  to  Prof.  C.  A.  Harris'  and 
L.  Kcecker's  instructions  on  the  extraction  of  teeth  with  the  for* 
ceps.  All  authors  since  the  introduction  of  improved  forceps  for 
this  purpose,  are,  we  believe,  generally  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  their  application;  for  the  removal  of  the  double  teeth,  the  mo* 
/ores  and  bicuspides^  the  requisite  motions  are  an  internal,  an 
eiternal  lateral,  and  perpendicular, or  as  near  so  as  practicable; 
instead  of  the  lateral  motion  for  the  front  teeth,  the  inctMorea  and 
cuspidaU^  they  should  be  rotated,  and  afterwards  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moiares,  that  is  perpendicularly.  In  this  way 
we  may,  with  the  improved  forceps,  the  common,  pyramidal 
screw,  the  punch,  elevator,  &c«&c.  remove  all  teeth  or  fangs,  we 
think,  with  nnore  ease  and  facility  than  with  a  combination  of 
key  and  forceps,  the  key  alone,  or  the  lead  and  rod  method,  with 
which  Dr.  E.  seems  so  much  enraptured,  but  which,  to  us,  ap- 
pears, we  confess,  peculiarly  objectionable. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  observe,  that  we  are  highly  gratified  at 
the  inquiring  spirit,  and  disposition  to  cultivate  and  improve  our 
science,  manifested  by  Dr.  Elliot ;  such  a  spirit  is  praiseworthy 
and  noble,  and  should  be  emulated  by  all ;  but  we  will  add,  that 
it  can  never  be  fostered  by  illiberality  and  injustice,  and  we  hope 
that  our  friend.  Dr.  E.,  will  not  again  inflict  that  upon  us,  which 
he  so  much  complains  of  in  others,  viz.  unfairness,  misrepresenta* 
tion,  &c.  dec.  We  wish  the  doctor  a  large  accession  to  his  already 
extensive  practice,  and  much  success  in  his  scientific  investiga- 
tions. 

N5te. — We  are  unable,  at  this  momeDt,  to  lay  our  hands  upon  the  article 
of  Dr.  Thackston  to  which  Dr.  Elliot  alludes;  but  it  is  our  impression  that 
Dr.  E's  inquiry  was,  not  how  the  forceps  were  to  be  applied  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  to  such  teeth  as  presented  but  one  side  above  the  alveolus ; — a 
matter  upon  which,  we  confess,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  enlightened  our- 
self.  M. 
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ARTICLE    y. 

The  Paramount  Importance  of  a  thorough  Dental  Education^ 
and  the  necessity  of  union  among  the  profession  to  support 
the  existing  Institutions  for  its  Dispensation.  By  James  D. 
McCabe,  D.  D.  S. 

Thb  present  is  emphatically  a  day  of  reform  and  improvement; 
progress  is  written  upon  every  page  of  the  world's  present  history, 
as  it  is  tarned  to  view  by  the  hand  of  time*  The  arts  and  sciences 
are  developing  their  vast  resources^  and  approximating  the  goal 
of  perfection — every  department  of  life  breathed  upon  by  the  per- 
vading spiriti  unites  in  the  race  after  excellence.  Old  systems  are 
being  exploded,  or  else  so  strangely  changed  by  the  new  life  in* 
fased  into  them,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized  in  the  new  forms 
with  which  they  appear.  The  age  of  iron  is  fast  passing  away, 
and  the  true  golden  age  of  the  world  begins  to  dawn  around. 

He,  who  like  the  Ephesian  sleepers,  has  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  indulged  in  a  temporary  oblivion,  awakening  now, 
would  scarcely  distinguish  the  theatre  of  his  being,  so  much  have 
the  aspect  of  affairs  been  changed.  Poetry,  painting  and  music, 
have  assumed  their  divinest  forms.  The  exact  sciences  are 
brought  to  a  perfection  unknown  before ;  literature  rolls  out  its 
perennial  streams,  in  fertilizing  rills;  the  mechanic  arts  are 
rapidly  abridging  the  consumption  ^f  labor,  and  united  with 
science  in  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  has  transformed 
the  ocean  into  a  highway,  and  made  neighbors  of  the  most  di8« 
tant  nations.  On  no  science  has  the  hand  of  progress  more  for- 
cibly and  distinctly  left  its  impress,  than  on  medicine  and  its 
kindred  branches.  Its  pulses  now  beat  with  vigorous  health,  and 
its  healing  miracles-  are  all  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  wide  earth. 

Its  infinitely  diversified  fields  of  investigation  and  experiment, 
have  been  explored  by  the  most  profound,  and  boldest  minds,  that 
ever  moved  along  the  path  of  scientific  discovery,  and  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  sunlight  of  French  genius,  softened  and  refined  by 
the  profound  judgment  of  the  English,  and  inventive  spirit  of  the 
American  schools,  it  is  confessedly  the  most  perfectly  cultivated 
science  known  to  the  world.  It  is  true  it  has  its  quacks  and  its 
enqnrics,  its  Homoeopathy,  and  its  Thomsonianism,  but  these  ex- ' 
23        V.  4 
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crebcences  which  have  grown  out  upon  its  healthy  and  vigoroos 
trunk,  only  show  the  strength  of  the  system  which  has  driven  them 
io  the  surface. 

In  dentistry,  that  department  or  branch  of  the  art  of  healing» 
which  has  for  the  circle  of  its  manipulations  and  labors,  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  the  hand  of  im- 
provement  and  progress  is  equally  apparent ;  and  we  have  only 
to  contrast  its  present  resources  and  condition  with  what  they 
were  a  few  years  back,  to  set  this  fact  most  lucidly  before  our 
minds  in  all  its  interesting  aspects. 

The  metaphysician,  has  declared  that  the  splendid  figure  of 
VentLS  de  MedicU  with  its  perfect  symmetry  and  beautiful  ex* 
pression,  existed  in  the  unshapen  marble  of  the  quarry,  ere  the 
chisel  of  the  statuary  had  removed  the  obstructions  that  con* 
cealed  it,  or  developed  its  beauties.  Thus  with  dentistry,  its  per* 
feet  laws — its  exact  and  definite  proportions — its  powers  and  its 
capabilities,  were  all  there,  but  it  has  required  the  hand  of  a 
Pygmalion  to  remove  the  rubbish,  and  display  its  latent  excel- 
lence; it  stands  before  us  now  in  the  dignity  of  its  .high  claims, 
arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of  science,  a  potent  agent  in  the  re* 
moval  of  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

The  night  of  its  darkness  and  disgrace,  we  trust,  has  passed, 
and  the  day  now  beaming  around  us.  lighted  with  unnumbered 
facilities  for  its  cultivation,  as  a  distinct  science,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  unite  its  disciples  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  in  vigorous  efforts  to  develope  its  capabilities  for  usefulness. 

The  obligation  resting  upon  each  member  of  the  profession  to 
contribute  his  individual  aid,  and  influence  to  the  promotion  of  **a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished"  as  that  stated  above,  is  not, 
we  humbly  conceive,  sufiiciently  considered  by  our  professional 
brethren,  and  it  has  been  one  principal  object  in  the  hasty  com* 
position  of  this  essay,  to  insist  upon  the  paramount  importance  cf 
a  thorough  dental  education,  and  the  necessity  of  union  among 
the  profession  to  support  the  existing  institutions  for  its  dispensa* 
tion. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  first  branch  of  this  proposition  will 
be  apparent  to  every  considerate  mind.  A  strict  sense  of  moral 
justice,  recognized  before  written  codes  were  known,  has  always 
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dMumded  proper  preparation  for  My  ai^d  every  purguit,  and  the 
wore  eicteiwive  the  responsibility  assumed  in  the  pursuit^  the  more 
thorough  the  preparation  that  is  demanded.  The  merest  mechanic 
does  not  set  up  for  himself  until  he  has  at  least  obtained  a  partial 
insight  into  th^  principles  of  his  art ;  if  he  does*  he  becomes  the 
butt  of  the  craft  with  whom  he  seeks  to  associate. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  blacksmith  and  his  capabilities, 
who,  without  further  preparation,  should  abandon  his  anvil,  and 
undertake  to  repair  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  watch.  And  ye( 
how  many  hundreds  rush  into  the  practice  of  dentistry,  as  per* 
feetly  inadequate  to  its  responsible  duties,  as  would  be  the  igno- 
rant blacksmith  to  the  repairs  and  accurate  r^ulation  of  the 
chronometer.  This  rashness  too  is  enhanced  by  the  superior 
responsibilities  of  the  vocation  they  assume. 

The  various  organs  of  the  human  system  are  so  mysteriously 
^soonected  by  a  chain  of  sympathies  and  dependencies,  that 

^'WhateTflr  link  you  ttiike, 
T«oth  or  teD4faociftiidUi  hraaks  Um  eliain  aHke.** 

The  teeth  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  health,  and  consti- 
tute a  lioki  that  broken  or  touched  too  roughly*  vibrates  through 
the  entire  chain,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  deep  and  incura- 
ble malady,  in  some  distant  organ.  The  preparation,  therefore^ 
for  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  must  be  laid  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  system,  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Anatom- 
ical, physiological,  and  sound  pathological  information  is  indis- 
pensible,  and  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  truly  scientific  mind  to 
inquire  how  slight  an  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  will  do, 
it  will  press  on  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  never  rest 
satisfied  until  the  loftiest  summit  of  excellence  is  attained. 

The  various  systems  and  tissues,  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
every  species  of  dental  disease,  from  the  accretions  of  salivary 
calculus,  to  the  thrilling,  racking,  torturing  throbs  of  acute  odon- 
talgia, and  this  too  from  the  period  when  the  teeth  are  first  de- 
veloped in  their  deciduous  forms,  until  like  the  stunted  oaks  of  the 
sand  beach,  they  appear  worn  by  attrition,  few  and  far  between, 
in  the  gums  of  old  age  and  decrepitude.  There  are  also  various 
afiections  of  the  gums  and  membranes  of  the  mouth,  some  local, 
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and  others  the  result  of  constitutional  di^thesisi  which  scientific 
skill  can  alone  successfully  treat,  and  in  the  management  of  which 
is  required  all  the  lights  of  sound  judgment  and  surgical  expe- 
rience. These,  and  a  thousand  considerations  that  might  be  pre- 
sented, urge  the  importance  of  sound  and  thorough  dental  educa- 
tion, for  if  its  capacity  to  bless  and  improve  mankind,  is  to  be  fully 
tested,  it  must  be  done  by  qualifying  its  practitioners  to  assume 
its  responsibilities,  and  apply  its  acknowledged  rules  of  practice, 
extended  as  they  inevitably  will  be,  by  sound  judgment  and 
patient  induction. 

These  obligations  acknowledged,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  proposition,  viz.  The  necessity  of  union 
a$nong  the  profession^  to  support  the  existing  institutions  for  its 
dispensation* 

Th^t  there  are  some  members  of  the  profession  who  are  in 
their  feelings  and  conduct,  hostile  to  these  institutions,  is  a  painful 
fact.  With  less  qualifications  for  practice,  than  hundreds  of  their 
brethren,  they  have  by  dint  of  impudence,  or  a  smuggling  process, 
secured  an  M.  D.  to  their  names,  and  even  while  they  are  ^eam- 
ing  their  bread  by  the  manipulations  of  our  art,  are  influenced  by 
a  sort  of  ignorant  pride,  to  refuse  to  hold  professional  intercourse 
with  any  dentist  who  has  not  an  M.  D.  to  his  name ;  and  they 
seek  to  destroy  the  labor  of  the  truly  meritorious  men  of  the  pro- 
fession, by  speaking  lightly  of  the  agencies  they  have  established 
for  education,  or  eloe  damning  them  with  faint  praise.  I  have 
been  amused  at  some  anecdotes  I  have  heard  of  some  of  these 
homed  gentlemen,  and  especially  one,  who  lays  claim  to  great 
consideration  as  a  dentist,  because  he  attended  in  Paris  the  lec- 
tures of  Valpace^  on  Midtoifery.  .  There  are  others  too,  who  from 
indolence,  are  enemies  to  the  efibrts  for  the  difiusion  of  dental 
knowledge.  These  institutions  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  the  intelligent  members  of  the  profession,  those  who 
feel  an  honest  pride  in  professional  excellence. 

The  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  the  Virginia 
Society,  (and  others  which  may  be  formed  in  the  several  states,) 
present  a  means  to  unite  the  profession,  to  bring  them  together, 
and  inspire  a  proper  zeal  in  the  elevation  of  their  art. 

The  Journal|  as  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  all,  should 
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have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  practitioner,  and  by  the  sim- 
pie  operation  of  these  facilities,  a  large  share  of  what  is  required, 
will  be  accomplished,  but  the  crowning  act,  will  devolve  upon 
<«Thb  Baltimore  Collbob  of  Dental  Surobons."  This 
last  institution,  presents  itself  with  strong  claims  upon  the  profes- 
sion, as  the  only  dental  college  in  the  world  1 

It  can,  and  will  be  liberally  supported  if  the  members  of  the 
dental  profession  will  generally  agree  to  abandon  a  course  of  ac- 
tion— once  proper  and  right  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the 
profession,  now  no  longer  so — J  allude  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
students  in  the  office  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  then  sending 
them  forth  to  practice,  with  only  their  certificate  of  competency. 
LfCt  them  send  the  young  men  to  the  college,  and  impress  upon 
their  minds,  that  the  diploma  of  an  honest  and  impartial  faculty, 
or  board  of  examiners,  is  the  best  frima  facia  evidence  of  skill 
and  worthiness  to  practice ;  not  that  the  parchment  per  se,  is  a 
qualification,  but  that  it  is  evidence  of  respect  for  his  profession 
on  his  part,  and  that  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  those 
great  principles  of  science,  which  rightly  practised,  will  ensure 
professional  distinction. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  instances  in  which  merit  may  not  have 
the  means  to  obtain  these  advantages,  and  must  content  itself 
with  the  office.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  there  are  the  exam- 
ining boards  of  the  societies,  authorised  to  grant  certificates  of 
competency,  and  having  obtained  these,  the  students  should  seek 
by  honest  and  patient  industry,  the  necessary  means  to  enable 
him  to  reap  the  advantages  of  at  least  one  college  course.  The 
determination  should  be  to  sustain  the  college  at  all  hazards,  even 
if  the  societies  are  compelled  to  aid  by  an  appropriation  of  their 
funds. 

I  have  witnessed  the  salutary  influence  of  societies,  in  bringing 
those  into  union  who  would  otherwise,  have  remained  at  a  per- 
petual distance,  but  nevdV  more  clearly  than  in  the  institution  of 
the  American  and  Virginia  Societies  of  Dentistry.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  latter,  has  particularly  fallen  under  my  notice ;  from 
comparative  strangers,  the  members  have  been  united  as  brothers, 
improper  rivalries  have  given  place  to  noble  emulations,  a  free 
and  full  interchange  of  professional  courtesies  are  had,  and  a 
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generous  spirit  exists  to  advance  each  other's  interests,  and  build 
up  each  other's  reputation.  If  this  were  all  that  is  to  be  gained, 
we  should  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  toil  and  labor  we  are 
required  to  expend. 

From  the  hurried  statements  before  us,  we  conclude  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  profession,  to  cast  his  influence 
into  the  scale  of  effort,  and  with  generous  ambition,  contest  the 
palm  of  excellence  with  those  who  have  elevated  American  den* 
tistry  in  professional  knowledge,  and  artistical  skill,  high  above 
the  efforts  of  transatlantic  professors.  The  pride  of  England  and 
of  France,  must  bow  to  the  American  galaxy,  composed  of  such 
nsen  as  Hayden,  Harris,  Parmly,  Brown,  and  others,  who  have 
toiled  up  the  steep  of  professional  eminence,  and  have  kindled  their 
fires  upon  its  summit  as  beacons  to  the  world. 


ARTICLE   VI. 


The  Cheek  and  Lip  Protector,  (or  Retractor.) 
By  J.  S.  GuKiTELL,  M.  D. 


The  protector,  for  opening  the  moulh  and  drawing  the  cbeek 
and  lips  backwards,  protecting  them  from  injury,  &c.  (invented 
and  used  by  me  ever  since  the  year  1823,)  is  a  silver  instrument, 
(though  any  other  precious  metal  will  answer,)  about  six  or  eight 
inches  longi  with  a  handle  or  stem,  and  a  curve  at  one  or  both  ends, 
the  curved  part  about  one  inch  wide.  When  the  curved  part  is  put 
in  the  mouth,  the  inner  part  of  the  curve  is  to  be  next  to  the 
cheek,  and  the  hollow  or  flexed,  or  outer  part  of  the  curve,  next 
to  the  front,  or  forward,  and  the  handle  pointing  towards  or  beyond 
the  ear,  and  backwards;  by  the  instrutDeat  being  thus  applied, 
Ihe  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  freely  drawn  backwards,  or  to  one 
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aidC|  and  iberaby  bring  the  whole  of  that  side  or  the  mouth  io 
view  of  the  operator*  which  will  enable  him  to  file  any  of  the 
back  teeth,  or  perform  any  other  operation  on  the  teeth,  without 
difficulty,  and  the  lips  and  cheek  be  guarded  from  injury  from 
the  file,  by  the  file  passing  in  the  hollow  on  the  outer  or  back 
pwrt  of  the  fMTotector,  and  between  the  curved  edges  or  flanges  of 
the  instrument.  The  protector  serves  all  other  necessary  purposes 
of  opening  the  mouth  and  protecting  the  soft  parts  from  injury 
during  the  operation  of  the  dentist. 


^^^»W»»^^M^^^^^»^^^^^>^^^^^^V^N»^N^^ 


ARTICLE    VII. 


Report  of  the  Onondaga  County  Medical  Society  y  on  ^^  Mineral 
PasteJ^    By  A.  Westcott,  M.  D.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Straousb,  Feb.  I,  1844. 
Ih  ihe  JVh0  Tork  Editot :— 

« 

Mt  Dear  Sir: — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  forward  you  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Onondaga  County  Medical  Society,  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  ^'mineral  paste,"  as  an  article  for  filling  teeth.  I 
transmit,  also,  some  other  facts  and  considerations,  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  should  you  regard  of  sufficient  interest,  you  may 
insert  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal.  It  may  be 
deemed  by  those  from  whose  territory  this  pernicious  article  has 
been  already  banished,  by  the  persevering  effi^rt  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, too  late  in  the  day,  to  write  exposes  of  this  species  of 
quackery.  I  would  it  were  so  in  this  region,  but  when  I  assure 
you  that  not  more  than  a  year  since,  at  least  one-half  of  all  the 
teeth  filled  in  this  village,  (containing  about  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants,) were  filled  with  mineral  pastCf  you  may  suppose  that 
all  the  dental  trowels  are  not  yet  gone  into  disuse.  Nor  has  it 
been  itinerant  quacks  alone,  who  have  presumed  to  employ  it 
and  advocate  its  virtues. 

Aboi]t  one  year  ago  I  caused  to  be  published  in  one  of  our 

village  papers,  an  article  designed  as  an  expose  of  this  branch  of 

empiricism,  I  will  quote  so  much  of  that  article,  as  is  not  already 

published  in  the  Dental  Journal,  it  is  as  follows : 

Dental  Quackery — Messrs.  Editors— -Dear  Sirs : — Permit  me 
through  your  columns  to  present  to  the  public,  the  following  expose. 
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Every  practibe  either  in  medicine  or  surgery,  if  it  be  penii- 

cious  in  its  ultimate  results,  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity»  as  it  is  the  more  alluring,  and  of  the  many  which  are 
offered  to  the  public,  perhaps  few  so  destitute  of  merit,  present 
more  apparent  advantages,  than  that  offilling  teeth  with  •'mineral 
paste,"  especially  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  compositioDv 
and  tendencies.  Indeed,  who  would  not  be  induced  to  have  their 
teeth  filled  when  they  are  made  to  believe,  that  the  operation 
may  be  performed  "without  pain"  with  little  expense,  and  all  this 
too  with  **royal  mineral  succedaneum"  which,  though  a  paste, 
when  introduced,  soon  ^'becomes  as  hard  as  the  tooth  itself  T' 
Though  this  paste  has  at  different  times,  received  differeoit  appel- 
lations,  changing  with  the  fancy  or  policy  of  the  operatpr,  yet  its 
composition  has  ever  been  the  same.  It  uniformly  contains  as 
an  essential,  nay,  as  the  cA/e/ ingredient,  mercury  or  quicksilver, 
the  other  may  be  silver,  tin  or  zinc. 

From  the  mercury  of  this  compound  when  oxydized  or  cor- 
rpded,  as  it  always  is  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  there  is  formed 
a  substance  closely  allied  to  calomel,  indeed,  judging  from  its  ef- 
fects, we  might  say  it  more  nearly  resembled  corrosive  sublimate 
which  is  but  another  compound  of  mercury.  The  above  facts  will 
.  give  an  easy  solution  to  the  phenomena,  described  in  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  J.  Stearns,  dated, 

PoMPBT,  Dtc.  15^  1842. 

Dear  Sir  : — Regarding  as  I  do  the  profession  of  dentistry  as 
a  science,  which  ought  to  be  ranged  among  the  honorable  pro- 
fessions, I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  for  the  public  good,  and  the 
honor  of  your  laudable  profession,  to  expose  the  vile  quackery 
that  is  being  practised  on  the  community  in  this  section,  by  an 
itinerant  dentist,  to  the  great  injury  of  many  individuals,  and  the 
success  of  the  practice  of  dentistry.  I  will  here  give  a  statement 
of  a  case  or  two,  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  Miss 
R.  S.  called  me  to  visit  her.  I  found  her  with  febrile  symptoms ; 
her  tongue,  gums  and  glands  swollen ;  a  free  discharge  of  saliva; 
a  fetid  breath,  &c.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  been  salivated — 
she  said  never,  I  was  positive,  however,  that  she  was  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  and  then  found  that  two  or  three  weeks 
before,  she  had  several  teeth  filled  with  "royal  minercU  succeda* 
neum"  The  teeth  were  very  loose ;  the  next  day  I  removed 
one  of  the  teeth,  found  it,  perfectly  dead,  and  the  alveolar  process 
affected,  which  I  have  since  removed,  including  almost  the  entire 
socket  of  the  tooth.  I  have  since  been  called  to  Mrs.  W.  who  has 
been  severely  salivated  by  the  use  of  the  same  compound. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Jehiel  Stearns. 

A.  Westcott,  M.  D. 
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It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  effect  as  described  by  Dr. 
S.  in  the  above  tetter,  is  not  the  same  id  all  cases.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  within  the  last  year,  nearly  as  strongly  marked,  yet 
perhaps  with  a  majority  or  those  who  have  had  teeth  filled  with 
this  article,  the  effect  does  not  amount  to  salivation  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term.  This  much,  however,  may  be 
safely  said,  and  is  of  universal  application,  that  its  tendency  in 
this  respect  is  always  bad,  and  in  no  case  where  any  considerable 
amount  of  it  is  used,  does  it  fail  to  vitiate  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  influence  it  is  capable  of 
exerting,  and  lime  elapsing  before  it  is  rendered  perceptible,  will 
depend  on  the  following  circumstances, 

1st.  The  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  the  effects  of  mer« 
cury,  it  being  well  known  that  while  some  others  are  badly  sali* 
vated  by  comparatively  a  trivial  amount. 

2d.  The  quantity  of  cement  used. 

Sd.  Age  and  health  of  the  subject. 

The  remainder  was  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  different 
authors  who  had  written  on  this  topic  in  the  Journal  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  American  Society,  July,  1841.  No 
sooner  had  this  article  made  its  appearance  than  it  was  construed 
by  the  oldest  dental  practitioner  in  this  village,  (Dr.  Bliss,)  into  a 
personal  assault,  and  that  too  aimed  exclusively  at  himself  I  He 
sought  redress  by  applying  to  the  County  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  claimed  to  be  a  member,  and  entreated  its  inter- 
ference in  his  behalf,  pledging  himself  moreover  that  he  would 
convince  them  that  the  cement  he  used  was  not  only  efficient  in 
arresting  caries,  but  entirely  harmless.  The  society  very  reluc« 
tantly  recognised  the  subject  of  complaint  as  coming  within  its 
province,  but  at  length,  as  the  easiest  method  of  disposing  of  it, 
appointed  a  committee  of  three,  to  whom  the  investigation  was 
referred,  and  who  were  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety. I  was  soon  after  summoned  by  this  committee  to  appear 
before  them,  and  answer  the  arguments,  which  Dr.  B.  had  pledged 
himself  to  give  in  support  of  his  grand  dental  catholicon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
convened  at  Baltimore,  in  July  last,  I  brought  this  subject  up  for 
consideration,  asking  such  action  upon  it  as  might  be  deemed 
24        V.  4 
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proper.    This  request  was  responded  to  by  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  passed, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Harris,  Resolved,  That  this  society  regards 
the  use  of  mineral  paste  in  plugging  carious  teeth  as  nuilpractice^ 
and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  receive  information 
and  facts  on  that  subject  to  be  transmitted. to  Dr.  Westcott  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  county  of  Onondaga,  in  that  state,  before 
which  the  subject  aforesaid  is  now  pending. 

This  report  was  duly  made,  by  the  able  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  referred,  and  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Onondaga 
Medical  Society  which,  together  with  the  report  from  that  society, 
I  place  at  your  disposal.    So  much  for  the  history. 

On  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  has  been  done  fre* 
quently  and  eiSciently,  in  the  Journal,  and  elsewhere,  the  chief 
arguments  against  its  use  have  been  founded  on  its  pernicious 
tendency  in  vitiating  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  producing  salivation^ 
&c.  Though  tAif,  independent  of  all  other  objections,  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  its  use,  there  are  other  considerations  which  have  not 
been  fully  weighed.  I  propose  to  ofier  some  suggestions  under 
the  following  heads  in  their  order  : 

1st.  It  is  uniformly  and  necessarily  inefficient  in  arresting  caries* 

2d.  It  is  in  every  case  dangerous. 

3d.  It  is  destructive  to  gold  in  the  mouth  either  in  the  form  of 
fillings  or  plate. 

4th.  It  is  never  called  for. 

Fir$t.  Inefficiency,  no  question  is  now  more  clearly  settled  than 
that  dental  caries,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  owing  to  the  chemical 
action  of  the  acrid  fluids  upon  the  calcareous  portion  of  the  tooth, 
and  hence  the  only  object  gained  by  any  filling,  is  the  protection 
of  the  exposed  bone  from  such  attack.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
any  attempt  failing  to  accomplish  this  end,  must  be  futile.  Is 
this  end  attained  by  amalgam  fillings  7  1  answer  promptly,  no. 
before  giving  any  special  attention  to  this  subject,  that  such  fill- 
ings did  not  hinder  ingress  to  fluids  into  the  cavity.  The  first 
was  from  observing  that  the  plug  when  removed,  appeared  in  all 
cases  much  more  thoroughly  oxydized  on  its  posterior,  than  on 
its  anterior  surface. 
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And  second,  in  all  cases  where  the  filling  had  remained  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  tooth  was  soft  behind  it,  its  earthy 
matter  having  been  absorbed  ;  to  put  this  question  to  the  test,  I 
instituted  the  following  simple  experiment: 

After  preparing  a  quantity  of  the  amalgam  very  carefully,  I 
filled  with  it  a  strong  glass  tube,  making  it  as  compact  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  sufiered  it  to  congeal  undisturbed,  after  which  I 
immersed  it  in  a  tincture  of  red  sanders.  In  a  very  few  hours 
the  colored  fluid  penetrated  entirely  around  it,  absolutely  hiding 
the  cement  from  view*  Now  if  this  was  the  result  in  the  case 
just  described,  and  that  too  before  any  oxydation  of  its  sides  had 
taken  place,  what  must  be  the  result  in  the  tooth,  where  the  ad- 
vantages for  perfectly  packing  must  be  much  less  than  in  the 
tube.  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  state,  that,  among  the  evidences 
furnished  by  Dr.  B.  to  the  committee  upon  this  subject  was  a 
tooth  which  contained  a  very  large  cement  filling ;  this  was  im- 
mersed in  the  same  fluid.  On  breaking  the  tooth,  the  coloring 
matter  was  found  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  filling.  This 
point  being  an  important  one  to  settle  definitely,  both  on  account 
of  its  rendering  these  fillings  ineflicient,  and  also  giving  a  much 
greater  oxydating  surface,  I  was  induced  to  test  its  specific  gra- 
vity as  corroborating  evidence,  which  alone  would  have  settled 
clearly  this  point ;  upon  this  subject  I  need  not  repeat  my  own 
experiments,  as  we  have  ample  testimony  from  good  authority. 
In  a  treatise  on  chemistry  by  Wm.  Henry,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  with 
additions  by  Prof.  Silliman,  in  speaking  of  alloys,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks : 

**The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  seldom  the  mean  of  its 
component  parts  *  *  *  An  alloy  of  silver  with  mercury^  though 
the  former  metal  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  latter,  possesses 
so  much  acquired  density  as  to  sink  in  quicksilver.*'  Now,  if  the 
above  observation  be  correct,  the  actual  shrinkage  in  the  process 
of  hardening  cannot  be  less  than  two  twenty-fifths. 

To  make  the  absurdity  apparent  of  using  the  compound,  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  decay  in  teeth,  no  comment  is  needed. 

Second,  It  is,  in  every  case,  dangerous. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  position,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  this  compound  does,  in  every  instance,  produce 
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sativation;  indeed,  so  far  from  thisv  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
single  case  has  ever  occurred  from  its  use^  the  point  is  gained. 

This  conclusion  rests  upon  the  fact  that  no  maut  however  skil- 
ful, can  judge*  a  priori,  either  of  the  natural  or  acquired  suscepti- 
bijity  of  an  individual,  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  mercury  upon 
the  system.  Hence,  whoever  places  this  amalgam  in  the  mouths 
does  so  at  the  risk  of  the  worst  consequences,  which  are  ever 
liable  to  result.  This,  I  say,  Would  be  true,  had  there  occurred 
but  a  single  case  of  the  kind.  But  since  we  have  ample  testimo- 
ny of  salivation  being  a  very  common  result,  and,  moreover,  that 
a  vitiation  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  a  uniform  one,  the  cu/- 
pable9i8ss  of  this  practice  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  Next  let  us 
lay  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  evidence  founded  on  an  observation 
of  the  resultf  and  examine  the  properties  of  this  paste,  to  see 
whether,  by  such  examination,  we  should  be  led  to  anticipate 
what  observation  has  shown  to  be  true.  To  put  this  to  the  test, 
the  only  conditions  necessary  to  be  established  are, 

1st.  That  the  mercury  of  the  amalgam  would  become  oxy- 
dized,  and,  * 

2d.  That  the  amount  of  oxyd  formed  would,  either  as  oxyd  or 
as  salts,  by  combination  with  the  various  acids  with  which  it 
is  liable  to  be  brought  in  contact  in  the  mouth  or  stomach,  pro- 
duce salivation. 

Under  what  circumstances,  then,  is  mercury  oxydized  ? 

'<Mercui:y  is  oxydized  by  agitation  in  a  bottle,  half  filled  with 
air,  and  iscony^^d  into  a  black  powder.''* 

Now  it  is  clear  that  any  metal  which  would  be  thus  affected 
by  simple  contact  of  air,  would  be  far  more  liable  to  oxydation 
in  the  mouth.  For  example,  tin  and  silver  will  retain  a  pdith 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture ;  but  either  of  them  is  very 
soon  corroded  in  the  mouth. 

The  next  question  to  settle  is,  whether  this  susceptibility  of 
oxydation  is  enhanced  by  its  union  with  silver  as  an  amalgam  7 
The  following  testimony,  from  Dr.  Turner,  is  in  point: 

*'The  tendency  of  metals  to  unite  with  oxygen  is  considerably 
augmented  by  being  alloyed.f    This  effect  is  particularly  conspi- 

•  Henry's  Chemistry,. page  40. 

t  JiUoy  is  a  fleneric  term,  and  includes  all  the  various  combinations  formed 
by  the  union  of  one  metal  with  another,  while  the  amalgam  is  specific,  and 
applies  only  to  such  metallic  compounds  as  have  mercury  as  one  of  the 
constituents. 
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CUOU8  when  dense  metals  are  liquified  by  combination  with  quick'* . 
silver.  Lead  and  tin,  for  instance,  when  united  with  mercury, 
are  soon  ozydized  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  even  gM 
and  silver  combine  with  oxygen,  when  the  amalgams  of  these  me* 
tab  are  agitated  with  air  I  The  oxydability  of  one  metal  in  an 
alloy  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  be  increased  in  consequence 
of  galvanic  action.  Thus,  Mr.  Faraday  observes,  that  an  alloy  of 
steel  with  one-hundredth  of  its  weight  of  platinum,  was  dissolved 
with  effervescence  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  so  weak 
that  it  scarcely  acted  on  common  steel ;  an  effect  which  he  as^ 
cribed  to  the  steel  in  the  alloy  being  rendered  positive  by  the 
presence  of  the  platinum.* 

If  a  similar  galvanic  action  results  from  the  union  of  silverand 
mercury  in  mineral  paste,  the  mercury  would,  of  course,  bear  the 
relation  to  the  silver  as  did  the  steel  to  the  platinum,  in  the  case 
cited  by  Mr.  Faraday.  These  two  metals,  together  with  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  would  constitute  all  the  essentials  to  a  galvanic 
pile.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  fact,  that  while  ^nhe 
current  formed  by  the  contact  of  two  metals,  gives  increased 
effect  to  the  aflinity  of  one  of  them  for  some  element  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  ability  of  the  other  metal  to  undergo  the  same  change  is 
proportionally  diminished,"  we  have  at  once  a  clear  idea  of  the 
changes  which  occur,  and  the  successive  steps  in  tiie  process. 
By  the  galvanic  agency  exerted  betwen  these  two  metals  by  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  the  natural  affinity  of  the  amalgam  for  oxy- 
gen is  so  increased  as  to  make  the  decomposition  comparatively 
rapid.  But  the  most  important  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  these  premises,  is  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  mercury  (the 
roost  oxydable  metal)  would  undergo  much  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  entire  changcf  For  ''when  plates  of  zinc  and  copper 
touch  each  other  in  dilute  acid,  the  zinc  oxydizes  morej  and  the 
copper  lesSf  rapidly  than  without  contact."  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, precisely,  is  the  silver  of  this  compound  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mercury.  It  follows,  hence,  that  while  the  presence 
of  the  silver  greatly  facilitates  the  oxydation  of  the  mercury,  the 

*  See  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  6th  Am.  ed.,  p.  399. 

t  See  Turner,  p.  89. 
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lauer  metal  is  principally  acted  upon,  and  the  result  must  be  a 
copious  formation  of  a  mercurial  oxyd,  corresponding  to  the 
amount  shown  by  observation  to  be  formed. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  as  to  whether  the  amount  thus 
formed  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system  in  the  way  complained 
of.  Of  this,  after  presenting  the  following^  facts  and  considera- 
tions, I  leave  all  to  judge,  who  will  lay  aside  prejudice.  The 
amount  of  calomel,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  required 
to  produce  salivation,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations 
from  the  London  Lancet,  and  the  British  Foreign  Medical  Re«* 
view: 

"Very  lately,  a  man  who  was  taking  sulphuric  acid  for  epis- 
taxis,  was  severely  salivated  by  two  grains  of  calomel,  ih  a  dose 
of  cathartic  pills.  The  acids  naturally  contained  in  the  stomach 
were  the  muriatic  and  acetic ^  and  the  mercury  contained  in  two 

f  rains  of  calomel^  or  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill,  would  of  course 
e  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  serious  consequences^  if  changed 
into  the  bi-chloride,  or  corrosive  sublimate.*' — Dr.  Skow. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Slreeter : 

''The  fact  of  the  action  of  blue  pill  being  much  more  powerful 
at  one  time  than  another,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  con* 
serve  of  roses,  with  which  the  mercury  was  triturated,  being 
occasionally  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
its  lost  color.  Hence,  instead  of  the  simple  oxyd,  the  sulphate  of 
mercury  was  producing  its  effect  on  the  patient.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  some  constitutions  were  remarkably  suscep- 
tible of  the  influence  of  mercury  in  its  mildest  forms.  He  had 
seen  severe  salivation  produced  by  the  administration  of  nine 

5 rains  of  blue  pill,  although  it  had  been  given  in  only  one  grain 
oseSy  three  times  a  day,  and  its  effects  watched  with  the  greatest 
care."* 

We  give  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Law,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  above : 

'*We  directed  one  grain  of  calomel  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  extract  of  gentian  to  make  a  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  pills,  one  of  which  was  to  be  taken  every  hour.  We 
found,  in  some  cases,  salivation  to  be  produced  by  twenty-four  of 
these  pills,  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  seldom  were  forty -eight 
pills,  or  four  grains,  required  to  produce  this  effect.  #  ♦  ♦  #  ♦  We 
exhibited  the  blue  pill  in  the  same  way,  and  found  the  mouth  to 

*  London  Lancet,  Jan.  18,  1840,  p.  625. 
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become  sore  from  six  grains.f  *  *  *  *  We  have  found  one  drachm 
in  every  night  sufficient  to  produce  salivation/':^ 

Dr.  Law  accounts  for  salivation  by^such  minute  doses  of  mer-^ 
cury,  on  the  supposition  that  a  succession  of  impressions  is  thus 
kept  up  by  the  frequency  of  their  administration.  Nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  mercury  is  capable 
of  producing  salivation,  much  less,  I  propose  to  show*  than  would 
result  from  a  single  cement  filling. 

I  have  one  of  these  fillings  in  my  possession  which  weighs 
sixty-three  grains.  Now  this  amount  of  amalgam  would  be  suffi- 
cient  to  produce  from  the  mercury  it  contains,  thirty-seven  grains 
of  calomel,  and  about  thirty-eight  and  one-half  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  this  was  admin- 
istered as  calomel;  in  the  way  described  above,  it  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  salivate  eighteen  persons  1 

What  are  the  real  facts  in  the  case  7  It  has  been  shown  that 
by  the  contraction  of  the  mass  in  the  act  of  congelation  oxydiz- 
ing  fluids,  have  free  access  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  filling.  A 
large  oxydating  surface,  is  hence  constantly  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual action  of  these  fluids.  This  oxyd,  while  it  remains  such, 
would  get  into  the  system  only  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  fill- 
ing, and  hence  it  accumulates,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  till 
either  some  extrinsic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  the  saliva,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  under  peculiar  states  of  the  system,  unite  with  this 
oxyd,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  salt  of  mercury.  It  is  a  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  mildest  salt  of  mercury,  which  could  be  formed 
under  any  circumstances,  is  calomel,  and  inasmuch  as  the  princi- 
pal acids,  prevailing  both  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  mouth 
are  muriatic,  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic,  the  presumption  is, 
that  corrosive  sublimate,  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  result, 
as  calomel.  Not  only  so,  the  mode  of  administration  in  respect 
to  succession  of  doses,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  that 
above  pointed  out,  in  order  to  produce  salivation  with  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  mercury.  But  while  it  is  true,  that  in  most 
instances,  the  mercurial  action  would  thus  be  got  up  only  at  in- 

t  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  blue  pill  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
oxyd  formed  in  the  mouth  before  acted  upon  by  acids. 

t  British  and  Foreign  Review,  April,  1840,  p.  582. 
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tervalt,  alteroatiog  with  changes  of  healtht  and  natural  fioids  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  also  true,  that  in  many  mouths,  this  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury, would  be  constantly  changing  into  salts,  from  the  uniform 
acidity  of  the  saliva,  and  hence  such  persons  would  be  constantly 
receiving  the  impressions  flrom  the  ozyd  of  the  entire  surface  of 
all  the  fillings  in  the  teeth,  and  in  no  case  would  a  person  be  freed 
from  the  amount  of  constant  effect,  which  would  follow  from  that 
portion  of  oxyd  which  accumulated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
filling.  From  the  above  facts  and  considerations,  we  make  the 
following  deductions : 

Ist.  That  every  person  wearing  in  the  teeth  an/  considerable 
quantity  of  this  cement,  is  liable  to  salivation,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  oxyd  shown  above  to  take  place. 

2d.  Every  person  is  subject  to  so  much  of  the  constant  effects, 
as  would  accrue  from  all  the  oxyd  formed  on  the  outer  surface  of 
these  fillings,  and  which  would  be  easily  carried  into  the  stomach. 

3d.  Those  persons  whose  saliva  is  very  generally  more  or  less 
acid,  would  be  subject  to  the  constant  impressions  from  the  entire 
oxyd  formed  on  the  loluJe  surface.  In  either  of  the  last  two 
cases,  the  effect  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  unhealthy  ac- 
tion of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  saliva- 
tion. 

4th.  The  constant  oxydation  and  solution  of  the  surfaces  of  these 
fillings,  renders  them  less  and  less  perfect,  in  respect  to  preserv* 
ing  the  tooth,  by  giving  more  free  access  to  those  fluids  which 
are  the  chief  sources  of  decay. 

TTiird.  This  amalgam  is  destructive  to  gold  fillings  and  plate. 
The  strong  affinity  of  gold  for  mercury,  renders  this  amalgam  des- 
tructive to  gold  fillings  or  plate.  I  have  seen  in  several  instances 
the  teeth  which  were  clasped  to  secure  the  plate,  filled  with  mer- 
curial paste,  and  in  each  instance  the  clasp  was  literally  eaten  off 
at  this  point.  To  demonstrate  this  effect,  we  need  only  rub  a 
piece  of  gold  with  the  amalgam,  when  the  surface  will  immedi- 
ately become  white  to  the  extent  that  the  amalgam  of  gold  is 
formed.  This  amalgam  like  that  of  silver  is  oxydable  and  easily 
removed ;  gold  plugs  and  plate  are  not  only  subject  to  this  des- 
tructive process,  from  actual  contact  of  the  amalgam  in  its  primi- 
tive form,  but  several  salts  formed  from  the  oxydation  of  these 
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ceroeot  fillingsy  and  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  saliva,  are 
also  destructive  to  gold. 

The  fourth  position  we  took  in  relation  to  this  amalgam,  was  that 
its  use  is  never  called  for.  Though  this  position  rests  mainly  oa 
the  ground,  both  of  its  inefficiency  and  hurtful  tendency,  yet  were 
each  of  (hese  qualities  susceptible  of  remedy,  it  might  easily  be 
dispensed  with.  In  substantiating  this  ground,  we  will  briefly 
analyze  the  claims  to  confidence,  which  are  set  forth  by  its  ad- 
vocates, and  which  are  oflbred  as  excuses  for  using  it,  the  princi- 
pal  are  the  following  : 

1st.  "Teeth  so  frail  as  cannot  be  filled  with  gold,  may  be  filled 
with  this  amalgam." 

2d.  '*A  filling  of  this  paste  may  be  made  to  remain  permanently, 
where  one  of  gold  could  not." 

3d.  "The  operation  causes  little  or  no  pain,"  and 

4th.  "It  is  less  expensive  to  the  patient.'* 
.  We  remark  in  relation  to  the  above  reasons  for  employing 
"metallic  cement,"  that  they  are  so  plausible  without  a  careful 
examination,  and  such  an  one  as  few  are  enabled  to  give  this  sub* 
ject,  that  its  allurements  are  so  strong,  that  we  by  no  means 
wonder  that  so  many  unsuspecting  people,  have  consented  to  have 
their  teeth  ruined  with  this  worse  than  quack  remedy,  which  an- 
examined,  promised  fair  to  shield  them  from  one  of  the  greatest 
ills  which,  at  least  bonHf  "is  heir  to." 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  its  claim  is  enhanced,  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  former  standing  of  those  who  recommend  it; 
were  its  use  confined  to  itinerant  quacks,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent, but  when  we  find  for  example,  a  man  who  claims  to  have 
practised  dentistry  in  the  same  village  for  fifteen  years,  and  that 
he  has  read  and  practised  medicine  for  several  years ;  when  we 
find  such  a  roan,  though  stooping  to  this  low  degree  of  empiricism, 
claiming  that  he  has  successfully  filled  within  the  last  twenty-two 
months,  at  least  three  hundred  teeth  with  this  mercurial  paste, 
we  need  not  be  astonished  at  the  number  who  would  be  thus  in- 
clined to  try  its  virtues.  But  we  will  examine  each  of  the  above 
asserted  virtues  of  this  paste. 

1st.  What  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  saving  by  its  use,  these 
"frail  teeth"  referred  to,  or  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
26         v.  4 
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that  the  paste  is  incapable  of  saving  any  tooth,  we  may  inquire 
more  properly  whether  gold  cannot  be  used  in  aH  teeth,  capaUt 
tinder  any  circumstances  of  being  successfully  filled.  If  we  are 
allowed  to  introduce  testimony  on  this  subject^  we  have  it  amply 
given  in  a  resolution  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
in  a  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  August,  1841.  In  this  reao* 
hjtion,  unanimously  passed  by  said  society,  it  is  declared,  Chat 
'*there  is  no  tooth  in  which  caries  in  it  ma^  be  arrested,  and  the 
organ  rendered  serviceable  by  being  filled,  in  which  gold  cannot 
be  empbyed.'* 

It  is  well  understood  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  dental 
operations,  that  caries  frequently  occurs  where  it  is  impossible  to 
retain  the  entire  shape  of  the  tooth,  but  I  would  inquire,  what 
would  be  gained  by  either  making  up  for  h$i  substance^  with  aa 
article  which  can  serve  only  to  disfigure^  or  by  undertaking  to 
fill  beneath  a  portion  of  enamel,  which  would  be  fractured  with 
the  slightest  pressure,  with  a  material  entirely  incapable  of  pva- 
serving  such  delicate  portion,  or  indeed  any  other  part  cf  thtf 
tooth.  The  fact  is,  that  almost  any  tooth  in  which  the  nerve  is 
not  actually  exposed,  may  be  filled  by  a  sufficient  loss  of  sub* 
stance,  properly  to  shape  the  cavity.  Under  what  ciroumatances 
then  is  it  objectionable  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  substance  of  a  tooth  f 
The  necessary  loss  would  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  front 
teeth,  and  here  the  question  again  arises,  what  can  be  gained  by 
filling  under  a  portion  of  transparent  frail  enamel,  with  a  sob- 
stance  which  by  its  immediate  oxydation  and  consequent  6vh 
eoloration,  can  only  serve  to  disfigure,  infinitely  more  than  the 
actual  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  teeth-— to  say  nothing  of  the 
inefficiency  or  evil  tendency  of  such  fillings.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  paste  was  not  objectionable  in  itself  considered,  its  use 
would  very  rarely  be  indicated  for  such  reasons,  in  the  hand  of 
a  skilful  operator,  who  uses  instruments  of  sufficient  deticaoy, 
and  foil  of  a  proper  pliancy. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  gold  ma]f 
be  generally  used,  would  not  occur  in  one  case  of  a  thousand, 
and  in  this  case,  paste  could  not  be  made  to  stay.  Query-** 
would  three  hundred  such  cases  occur  in  twenty-two  months  to 
a  person  in  a  very  sparse  practice  7 
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.  It  H  asserted,  341y«  tbat  cement  can  be  made  to  stay,  whei^ 
gold  eoutd  not.  This  assertion  shaped  a  little  differmtiy,  is 
doubtless  literally  true.  In  other  words  it  is  doubtless  true,  that 
lAose  u)k6  employ  cement  could  make  U  more  permanent,  at  least 
in  many  instances,  than  they  could,  a  gold  filling.  Were  /under 
the  necessity  of  chaiging  my  patients  not  to  eat  molasses  candy, 
I  certaifily  would  resort  to  the  use  of  cement,  or  abandon  my 
profession.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  gold  would  remain 
in  the  very  canty  which  some  tooik  mason  had  prepared  for  his 
cement  mortar^  but  whether  in  any  case,  the  cavity  in  question^ 
anight  not,  if  skilfully  prepared,  be  filled  successfully  with  gold. 
This  question  is  virtoally  answered  by  the  American  Society,  in 
the  oTMohition  above  quoted,  where  it  is  declared  in  substancei 
that  gold  may  be  employed  in  all  those  cases  where  it  weuld  be 
serviceable  to  fill  a  tooth,  and  so  far  as  my  own  opinion  can 
to  substantiate  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  give  it  without 
I,  in  coBCurrence  with  the  society,  as  expressed  ia 
saM  resoiut  wm » 

It  is  a  very  common  impression  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
wiih  the  pathology  of  caries,  that  while  a  filling  remains,  the 
leodi  is  safe,  but  all  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  this  subject^ 
know  that  this  is  far  from  being  necessarily  the  case.  I  have 
eAen  been  called  upon  to  extract  a  tooth,  having  in  the  very 
cavity  which  was  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  a  gold  plug,  which 
from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  operation  was  performed, 
had  not  arrested  the  caries,  bot  which  had  been  retained  there,  in 
consequence  of  the  aperture  through  which  it  was  introduced, 
being  much  smaller  than  the  cavity  within.  This  remark  is  par- 
ticulavly  applicable  to  cavities  filled  with  cement.  That  these  fill* 
ings  frequently  remain  till  the  mass  by  oxydation  becomes  much 
lesseiwd,  or  till  the  tooth  requires  extraction  from  the  ill  efiect  of 
tlM  paste,  or  from  exposure  of  the  nerve,  I  freely  grant  The 
diiBcuity  often  is  in  removing  them,  and  indeed  this  is  the  very 
tiling  eoraplaJned  of.  Did  they  easily  escape,  it  would  break  the 
chasm,  and  fewer  evils  would  result  from  this  qpecies  of  quackery. 
M.  I|  is  asserted,  that  the  operation  of  filling  with  this  paste, 
causes  ''little  or  no  pain."  hk  respect  to  this  point,  it  is  quite  as 
well  known  to  patients,  as  the  operator,  that  the  pain  of  the  ope- 
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ration,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  preparation  of  the 
cavity  for  receiving  the  filling,  and  if  it  is  essential,  as  it  certainly 
is,  to  remove  entirely  the  carious  portion,  when  the  cavity  is  to 
be  filled  with  gM,  I  would  inquire,  what  makes  it  less  essential, 
when  it  is  to  be  filled  with  paste — ^and  if  tl)e  care  in  this  respect, 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  how  can  the  operation  be  less  painful  7 
The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  in  relation  to  those 
operators  who  verify  this  promise  to  their  patients,  is,  that  they  do 
not  remove  the  disetued  portion  of  bone^  which  no  one  denies  to 
be  essential  Few  men  have  ever  made  a  greater  figure  with 
mineral  paste,  than  the  famous  or  '^infamous"  Mons.  Mallan,  and 
in  relation  to  him,  it  is  afact^  that  he  caused  no  pain  in  the  opera- 
tion* and  the  secret  lay  behind  the  filling,  which  on  being  removed, 
Ihe  mystery  was  perfectly  apparent. 

It  was,  that  not  even  \he  foreign  matter t  was  removed.  In  a 
well  attested  case  it  was  found,  that  on  removing  several  of  these 
fillings,  immediately  after  they  had  been  inserted,  the  cavities 
were  partially  filled  with  "pound  cake,"  which  had  been  pur- 
posely lodged  there,  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

In  relation  to  the  cheapness  of  such  fillings  to  those  wearing 
them*  I  apprehend  that  little  need  be  said*  after  demonstrating 
both  their  inefficiency  and  hurtful  tendency.  The  idea  of  paying 
half  the  amount  of  a  good  article,  for  one  much  worse  than  no- 
thing, is  a  policy  easily  understood.  But  this  by  no  means  is  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  The  money  paid  for  the  operation  is  not  merely 
lost,  but  the  teeth  are  thus  sacrificed  while  the  patient  is  feeling 
that  they  are  being  saved.  Add  to  this  the  danger*  and  perhaps 
the  actual  occurrence  of  salivation,  a  siege  of  the  tooth-ache,  and 
finally  the  extracUon  and  loss  of  the  tooth*  and  we  have  a  fair 
representation  of  the  cheapness  of  a  very  dear  operation* 

Having  now  analyzed  the  qualities  which  it  is  claimed  by  its 
advocates  to  possess,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  an  opinion,  at  least,  upon 
the  real  inducements,  or  rather  temptaJtions^  in  all  cases  where  the 
operator  is  not  culpably  ignorant  of  its  real  character,  to  employ- 
ing this  compound  for  stopping  carious  teeth.  The  principal  are 
the  following :  1st.  It  requires  much  less  skill.  £d.  It  requires 
much  less  time*  hard  labor,  and  perplexity,  dd.  The  expense  to 
the  dentist  is  comparatively  trifling. 
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That  no  special  skill  is  required  in  using  this  article,  hardly 
needs  a  single  comment  to  prove*  The  fact  that  it  becomes  hard 
would  render  it  evident,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  would  not 
be  easily  removed,  in  any  case  where  the  inner  portion  of  the 
cavity  was  much  larger  than  the  outer.  If  this  was  not  true  of 
the  entire  cavity,  if  there  were  only  two  opposite  projecting  points, 
the  object  might  be  gained  for  a  time.  But,  as  has  already  been 
so^;ested,  though  it  might  remain,  the  tooth  would  not  be  bene- 
fitted unless  it  excluded  from  the  cavity  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;' 
and  the  skill  required  to  perform  the  operation  would  be  far  less 
than  that  exercised  by  the  mason  in  making  mortar  adhere  to  an 
upper  ceiling. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  time  required,  we  will  let  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  this  tribe  of  operators  speak  for  himself,  in  his  own 
language,  as  is  sworn  to  by  several  respectable  witnesses : — ''I 
can  fill  a  tooth  in  a  few  seconds,  sir,  without  giving  the  least 
pain.  I  filled  thirteen  teeth,  yesterday,  for  a  young  gentleman  of 
this  city,  a  solicitor  in  chancery,  a  very  liberal  young  gentleman. 
We  can  put  in  this  composition  of  ours  in  less  than  no  time ;  I 
filled  those  thirteen  teeth  yesterday  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

Here  Monsieur  Mallan  asserts  that  he  filled  thirteen  teeth  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  whereas  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  most  skilful  operators  spend  an  entire  day  on  a  single  gold 
filling,  meeting,  at  every  turn,  such  difllculties  and  perplexities  as 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  met  and  contended 
with  similar  ones. 

In  relation  to  comparative  expense  to  the  dentist,  the  sum  is 
very  easily  stated.  On  the  supposition  that  this  cement  contains 
sixty-four  parts  of  mercury  to  thirty-six  of  silver,  and  estimating 
the  mercury  at  one  dollar  per  pound,  and  the  silver  at  twelve 
dollars  per  pound,  an  ounce  of  this  cement  would  cost  forty-one 
cents,  whereas  an  ounce  of  gold  cost  not  less  than  thirty  dollars, 
or  more  than  seventy-three  times  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of 
mineral  paste.  To  say  the  least,  this  would  be  a  convenient 
saving,  could  it  be  made  safely. 

Having  now  briefly  reviewed  both  the  real  and  alleged  prc^r- 
ties  of  this  paste,  I  subjoin  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Onondaga  County  Medical  Society,  in  June  last.    The 
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circumaUiDceB  giving  rise  to  this  commitlee,  have  baea  aufficieotly 
detailed  in  the  former  part  of  this  article;  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  was  appointed  at  Dr.  B's  earnest  solicitation. 

The  report  is  as  follows,  viz. 

The  CooQiBittee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  reporting  to 
Uiis  Society  upon  the  utility  and  safety  of  the  royal  sucGedaneum^ 
in  reference  to  its  use  in  filling  decayed  teeth, 

Observe — that  there  is  a  difficulty  appertaining  to  the  investi*. 
gation  of  the  subject^  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  mm^  intricata 
dental  operations  have  been  but  in  a  limited  degree  the  subjects 
of  medical  investigation. 

Since  dental  surgery  has  been  professed  as  a  distinct  hraneb  of 
the  healing  art,  th^re  has  been  a  disposition,  (and  we  think  a 
commendable  one,)  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  to  con-^ 
fide  both  the  investigation  of  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  prac*. 
tiee  of  dentistry^  to.  those  who  make  that  study  and  practice  their^ 
exclusive  object    And  the  Committee  would  have  been  quite 
willing  that  the  diseases  incident  /o,  and  arising  from^  dental 
practice,  should  also. have  been  confided  to  the  professors  of  the 
dental  art,  not  doubting  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  the  task^ 
although,  from  the  acknowledged  modesty  and  professional  diffi- 
dence which  characterize  moit  of  that  profession,  they  might 
disclaim  the  possession  of  the  requisite  skill.    But  as  the  subject 
h^  beeabrought  formally  before  the  Medical  Society,  we  observe, 
that  cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  through  one  of  the  mem« 
bers  of  this  Society,  of  serious  injury  resulting  to  a  number  of 
individuals  from  the  use  of  the  royal  succedaneum.    We  have 
also  learned,  from  other  sources,  that  in  many  instances  bad  efiectar 
have  been  produced,  and,  in  some  cases,  that  not  only  severe 
and  distressing  local  disease^  has  ensued  from  the  use  of  the  mine- 
ral paste,^  but  the  lives  of /yotientohave  been  endanger^    On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  persons  who  have 
had  their  teeth  filled  with  the  mineral  paste,  without  experiencing 
any  unpleasant  effects ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ease,  facility,  and 
cheapiness  of  the  operation,  and  the  fact  that  in  these  instances  it 
has  apparently  answered  all  the  purposes  which  could  have  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  any  other  material,  and  has  been  used 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  same  dentists,  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
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perhaps  iftipraeticable,  to  hhre  used  gold  or  tin  foil, — all  9eems 
to  imply  some  value  in  the  practice.  The  testimony  of  an  expe- 
rienced  dentist,*  upon  v)ho8e  repregentaium  of  facts  the  Ck>mmittee 
can  rely,  is,  that  within  the  last  two  years  he  has  filM  about 
three  hundred  teeth  with  the  mineral  paste,  and  that,  to  his  know- 
ledge,  in  no  case  has  the  epecific  effects  of  mercury  been  de-^ 
▼eloped.  To  this  statement  it  has  been  objected,  that  in  a  few 
instances  the  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  mouth,  from  the  use  of 
the  mineral  paste,  have  been  noticed  in  this  trillage. 

The  Committee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proporti<>n 
of  cases  in  which  the  mineral  paste  has  produced  the  Specific 
effects  of  mercury  1^  As  regards  the  utility  of  the  paste,  as  a 
filling  for  carious  teeth,  the  Committee  have  examined  some  cases 
ib  which  the  cavity  seemed  to  be  accurately  filled,  some  months 
after  the  operation.  To  test  this  matter,  however,  by  accurate 
experiment,  a  smalt  vial  was  accurately  filled  with  the  amalgam, 
from  which  the  free  mercury  had  been  pressed  out  by  the  appli- 
cation of  great  force.  The  vial  was  plunged  into  a  colored 
liquid ;  in  a  few  hours  the  fluid  was  found  to  have  entered  the 
vial  by  the  sides  of  the  amalgam,  proving  conclusively  that  the 
amalgam  diminishes  in  volume  in  the  process  of  solidification. 

That  form  ef  the  paste  which  contains  the  smallest  propbrtion 
of  mercury  becomes  the  hardest.  It  would  apparentiy  then,  be 
the  object  of  the  dentist  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  mercury  to 
the  lowest  point  necessary  to  form  the  amalgam,  so  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator  who  would  give  to  the  article  such  propor- 
tions as  would  make  the  most  eligible  compound  for  use,  the  royal 
succedaneum  wouW  be  less  likely  to  produce  injurious  effects. 

But  it  should  be  obiserved  that  the  mercury  and  silver  unite  in 
but  one  pi^portion,  and  that  afty  excess  of  mercury  in  the  com- 
pound is  in  a  free  st&te;  that  when  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  the 
greatest  degree  ^f  pressure  to'  remove  the  free  mercury,  the 
amalgam  theii  Wfltnins  a  proportion  of  sixty-four  of  mercfury  to 

thirty^six  of  silter. 

To  account  for  the  activity  of  so  small  a  portion  of  mercury, 
as  the  ordinary  fiRing  of  a  tooth  would  contain,  the  Committee 
refer  to  the  admitted  chemical  principle,  that  <nhe  tendency  of 
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metals  to  oxydation  is  mtich  increased  by  being  alloyed."  We 
find  this  fact  so  strongly  stated  and  exemplified,  by  the  standard 
chemical  authorities,  that  the  question  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
the  committee^  whether  the  presence  of  an  equal  quantity  of  free 
mercury,  would  probably  be  more  pemiciouSf  than  the  presence 
of  the  amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver.  On  this  head  the  Com- 
mittee also  refer  to  recent  published  statements  of  interesting  ox* 
periments,  in  proof  of  the  occasional  highly  acid  state  of  the  saliva, 
not  only  in  active  disease,  but  in  some  instances,  where  there  are 
but  slight  apparent  deviations  from  health. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  amalgam  have 
resulted  from  an  undue  proportion  of  mercury,  reasoning  from  the 
effects  of  even  minute  doses  of  mercury,  internally  administered, 
upon  some  constitutions  of  peculiar  Susceptibility  to  its  action,  the 
committee  observe,  that  if  the  mineral  paste  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  mercury,  has  produced  ptyalism,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, that  it  cannot  be  so  combined  as  not  to  produce  its 
specific  effects  in  some. 

The  occasional  evil  effects  of  mercury,  even  when  clearly  in* 
dicated,  and  used  with  care  and  discrimination,  have  been  so  often 
noticed  and  de8<:ribed  by  medical  practitioners,  that  the  Committee 
need  not  enlarge  i>n  this  point.  In  most  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  local  effects  of  mercury  are  injurious,  some  important  benefit 
has  been  obtained  to  compensate  the  patient  for  his  sufierings.  If 
a  patient  were  laboring  under  hepatitis  or  syphilis,  he  would 
have  no  good  grounds  of  complaint,  if  his  general  malady  were 
relieved,  though  the  local  effects  of  the  remedy  were  severe. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  occasional  bad  effects  of  mercury 
used  in  dentistry,  are  to  preclude  its  use,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
it  should  also  preclude  its  use  by  the  practitioner  in  all  cases. 

But  the  difference  in  the  cases  arises,  not  so  much  from  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  article  in  question,  as  from  the  relative 
importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained.  To  incur  the  risk  of 
ptyalism  for  the  preservation  of  a  carious  tooth,  would  be  one 
thing — to  take  the  same  risk  for  the  probable  preservation  of  life, 
or  for  the  removal  of  a  serious  malady,  would  be  quite  another. 
The  first  would  be  a  matter  of  taste,  or  of  probable  convenience, 
the  latter  would  involve  the  most  important  consequences. 
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The  Commiitee  enter  into  no  discussion  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  mercury  in  these  cases.  It  would,  however,  be  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  whether  its  peculiar  effects  are 
produced  by  the  absorption  and  direct  application  of  the  mer- 
curial oxyd  to  the  parts  involved,  or  whether  it  does  pass  into  the 
general  circidation,  before  its  local  effects  can  be  evolved. 
Whether  it  is  possible  under  any  circumstances,  and  by  any 
oianagement  to  produce  ptyalismi  independent  of  the  general 
circulation. 

The  Committee  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  before  the  Med* 
ical  Society  the  leading  facts  in  the  case,  and  have  added  such 
reflections  as  naturally  arise  from  the  subject.  That  the  mineral 
paste  has  produced,  in  many  instances,  the  peculiar  effects  of  mer- 
cury, though  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  in  some  slight,  in 
others  severe  and  alarming,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  proportion  of  such  cases  is  small  compared 
with  the  whole  number  operated  upon,  but  that  no  care  in  the. 
combination  or  use  of  the  paste  will  prevent  its  occasional  bad 
effects.  In  view,  however,  of  the  apparently  favorable  cases,  the 
question  arises  in  regard  to  the  probable  effects  upon  some  cont 
stitutions  from  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  oxydized  mercury, 
even  when  no  palpable  local  effects  are  induced. 

But  we  leave  these  points  to  the  consideration  of  the  society, 
referring  the  whole  subject  to  it,  for  such  action  as  it  may  choose 
to  take,  and  for  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  mineral  paste,  as  its  regard  to  the  interests  of 
medical  science,  and  its  duty  to  the  public  may  demand. 

P.  C.  Sampson, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

I  certify,  that  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Medical  Society,  held  on  the  30th  January,  1844,  at  the 
Temperance  House,  in  the  village  of  Syracuse,  the  above  report 
was  read  and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Society. 

N.  R.  Tefft, 

Secretary. 

Few  comments  are  needed  upon  any  portion  of  this  report, 
and  indeed  none  can  be  added  to  strengthen  its  condemnation  of 
the  very  article  it  was  expected  to  eulogize.    Unfortanatcly  for 
26         V.  4 
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mineral  paste  and  its  advocates,  this  committee^  was  composed 
of  men  who  early  learned  to  despise  quackery,  in  whatever  Ibrm 
it  makes  its  appearance — whose  love  for  truth  and  science,  led 
them  to  investigate,  and  when  conclusions  were  fairly  arrived  at, 
they  were  not  by  the  naked  assertion  of  a  single  man,  though  old 
in  years,  to  be  deterred  from  giving  the  whole  truth.  This  report 
will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  community  whence  it 
originated,  and  will  do  honor  to  the  able  gentlemen  by  whom  it 
was  made.  Although  as  I  have  stated,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
give  it  strength,  it  contains  several  suggestions,  which  have  not 
been  fully  discussed,  and  to  which  i  propose  to  give  some  further 
notice. 

The  first  is  in  relation  to  the  testimony  of  individuals.  The 
report  under  this  head,  reads  as  follows,  viz.  *'0n  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  persons  who  have  had  their 
teeth  filled  with  the  mercurial  paste,  without  experiencing  any 
unpleasant  effects." 

In  respect  to  such  testimony,  we  remark,  that  it  is  very  rarely 
to  be  trusted,  especially  when  the  effect  is  gradual,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  put  to  extreme  inconvenience,  or  positive  suffering ; 
since  this  subject  has  been  under  discussion,  I  have  met  in  several 
instances  with  persons  who  complained  of  an  extraordinary  flow 
of  saliva,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  but  who  coulcf  hardly  be 
made  to  believe  it  was  caused  by  several  large  amalgam  fillings. 
And  even  before  this  effect  is  produced,  this  mercurial  actio.n  is 
pervading  the  system,  only  waiting  for  some  developing  circum- 
stances to  bring  out  its  marked  and  specific  character,  in  the  form 
of  salivation.  How  often  do  we  meet  with  the  most  extensive 
disease  in  the  mouth,  such  as  inflamed  and  ulcerated  gums, 
alveolar  abcesses,  teeth  loosened  by  tartar,  &c.,  while  the  per- 
sons positively  declare,  that  their  teeth  and  gums  are  entirely 
well,  and  to  prove  conclusively  their  position,  they  assert  that 
"they  never  ache."  Actual  pain  is  made  a  standard  of  disease, 
and  any  thing  short  of  this,  I  may  say,  is  generally  regarded  a 
proof  of  health. 

Now  salivation  considered  as  a  disease,  it  may  be  remarked, 

•  P.  C.  Sampson,  M.  D.;  M.  M.  White,  M.  D.j  E.  T.Richardson, 
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unless  very  intense,  never  produces  pain.  It  may,  thereforei  be 
safely  assamed  that  the  speoific  effects  of  mercury  may  not  only 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  vitiating  the  fluids  of  the  moutbi  but 
actual  salivation  might  occur  without  the  individual  suspecting,  in 
the  least,  the  origin  of  the  difficulty. 

Is  any  other  proof  demanded  of  the  uncertainty  of  such  testi- 
mony, either  in  respect  to  disease  or  remedies^  we  may  refer  to 
the  massive  testimony  of  marvellous  cures  by  quack  nostrums, 
with  which  our  newspapers  are  daily  loaded — whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  very  few  who  thus  testify,  know  any  thing  either  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  treated,  or  the  remedy  given,  or  indeed 
what  medicine  they  had  been  taking. 

The  next  point  is  in  relation  to  the  testimony  of  "the  dentist* ' 
who  uses  this  paste. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  report : 

'«The  testimony  of  an  experienced  dentist,*  upon  whose  repre* 
sentation  of  facts,  the  committee  can  rely,  is,  that  within  the  last 
two  years,  he  has  filled  about  three-hundred  teeth  with  the  mer- 
curial paste,  and  that  to  his  knowledge,  in  no  case  has  the  specific 
effects  of  mercury  been  produced.'' 

In  respect  to  such  testimony,  it  would  seem,  unexplained,  some- 
what surprising.  For  a  time  this  astonishing  result  was  accounted 
for  by  this  '^experienced  dentist,"  by  saying,  ^'he  pressed  out  all 
the  free  mercury  through  a  rag." 

But  since  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  mercury  actually 
combined  in  the  silver,  was  more  likely  to  become  oxydized  than 
free  mercury,  I  have  not  heard  his  amendment  to  thisr^^ged  ex- 
planation. Without  spending  time  in  conjecturing  what  would 
be  the  next  turn,  I  will  offer  what,  in  case  ^^his  representation  of 
facts  can  be  relied  on,"  must  be  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery. 
We  will  suppose  these  cement  patients  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one  embracing  all  on  whom  the  specific  action  of  mercury 
had  not  amounted  to  severe  ptyalism,  and  the  other  embracing 
those  whose  suffering  had  compelled  them  to  seek  relief.  The 
former  class,  as  has  been  shown,  not  recognising  any  special  diffi- 
culty, would  apply  to  no  one  for  consultation  or  advice,  and  this 
class  I  freely  admit,  would  embrace  much  the  greater  proportion. 

But  what  of  the  others — 

•  Dr.  Bliss. 
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That  fox  which  had  lost  in  a  trap,  an  important  member,  would 
by  no  means  be  distinguished  for  his  cunning,  should  he  apply  for 
relief  to  him  who  set  and  sprung  the  trap.  Nor  would  a  salivated 
patient  sooner  apply  to  a  dentist,  however  ^^experienced**  be  might 
be,  to  be  restored  from  a  disease  which  his  culpable  ignorance  or 
neglect  had  brought  upon  him.  Hence,  if  at  all,  he  could  say  of 
a  truth,  that  in  no  instance  had  any  evil  result  followed  such 
operations.  That  many  of  the  cases  which  did  not  come  to  this 
''experienced  dentislVA:nou)/e(/j^e,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
committee  is  certain,  and  formed  no  small  item  in  bringing  them  to 
the  conclusions  found  in  this  report. 

The  fact  that  this  paste,  by  whomsoever  made,  unless  it  contain 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  a  free  state,  must  be  of  the  same  com- 
position, though  an  important  one,  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
commented  upon  by  the  Committee.  The  attractions  of  this 
amalgam  based  on  its  apparent  success,  «nhe  ease,  facility  and 
cheapness"  have  been  also  fully  discussed  in  the  remarks  preced- 
ing this  report. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  foregoing  facts  and  consideration,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons  at  their  last  meeting,  to  collect  facts  to  lay  before 
the  Medical  Committee  of  Onondaga  County. 

This  report  is  as  follows : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Baltimore,  July,  1843,  to 
which  was  referred  the  subject  of  metallic  paste,  or  amalgam, 
used  by  certain  individuals  for  stopping  carious  teeth,  begs  leave 
to  report.  That  at  the  aforesaid  meeting  of  the  above  named 
society,  it  was,  '^Unanimously  Resolved,  Thhi  this  society  regards 
the  use  of  mineral  pastes,  as  stoppings  for  carious  teeth,  as  mal- 
practice." 

The  Committee,  furthermore,  refers  to  a  circular  issued  in  May, 
1841,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  identity  of  the 
material  employed  by  a  certain  Mons.  Mallan,  and  that  used  a 
few  years  before  by  the  notorious  Messrs.  Crawcour,  in  which  it 
is  proved  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Dr.  Chilton,  a  dis- 
tinguished chemist  of  the  aforesaid  city,  that  mercury  and  silver 
were  the  ingredients  of  the  paste  used  by  the  persons  above  nam- 
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ed,  by  which  so  many  fine  teeth  were  wholly  and  irretrievably 
destroyed. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state,  that  such  was  the  indignation 
of  the  public  sentiment*  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this  amalgam  by 
the  Crawcoursy  that  the  officers  of  justice  pursued  the  ship  in 
which  they  had  precipitately  embarked  for  Europe,  as  far  as  the 
Hook,  in  a  steamboat  chartered  for  the  purpose,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  them  to  the  punishment  which  their  flagrant  im- 
posture so  richly  deserved,  but  the  captain  of  the  ship  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  permit  the  oflicers  to  go  on  board,  and  thus  the 
renegades  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 

In  regard  to  the  departure  of  Mens.  Mallaui  after  a  short  visit 
to  our  country,  the  Committee  asks  leave  to  refer  to  a  notice  of 
that,  fact  given  in  the  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science,  issued  Sept.  1843. 

''Tie  last  Importation  of  Trans-ailantic  Quackery  re-shipped  for 
England^  loith  the  usual  allowance  of  ^drawback* 

*^The  famous,  or  more  properly  the  infamous^  Mons.  Mallan, 
of  mineral  paste  notoriety,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  Messieurs 
Crawcour,  has  recently  taken  French  leave  of  his  tailor,  his 
shoemaker,  his  upholsterer,  his  printers,  ^et  id  omne  genus,'  who 
have  allowed  him  to  run  up  bills  without  footing  them,  during  the 
past  two  years,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  profession 
throughout  the  country  are  indebted  to  some  of  their  enterprising 
brethren  of  that  city,  for  having  made  such  an  expose  of  the  mal- 
practices of  this  consummate  quack,  as  to  induce  the  good  people 
of  New  York  to  be  on  their  guard  in  relation  to  employing  a 
foreign  mountebank,  instead  of  the  honorable  members  of  the 
dental  profession  who  are  located  among  them. 

'*It  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our  subscribers,  that  a  cir- 
cular was  forwarded  to  them  about  two  years  ago,  containing 
extracts  from  English  journals,  together  with  affidavits  taken  in 
New  York,  with  respect  to  the  practices  and  professions  of  the 
individual  named  above.  Such  was  the  effisct  of  this  circular  as 
to  prevent  the  empirical  vagabond  from  gaining  a  footing  in  any 
other  place  than  New  York,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  flight  or  starvation. 

**Such  is  the  salutary  efiect  of  associated  efibrt  in  suppressing 
imposition  in  dental  practice.  We  hope  our  brethren,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  will  exhibit  equal  enterprise, in  every  similar  case; 
to  the  end  that  the  empirics  of  the  old  world  may  learn  to  expect 
no  success  in  the  new.    The  editors  of  some  of  the  London 
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journals  deserve  our  thanks  for  warning  the  American  public  of 
*the  approach  of  the  above  named  charlatan  to  our  shores;  and 
we  hereby  reciprocate  the  favor,  by  .informing  them  that  he  has 
lately  returned  to  their  island." 

The  Committee  states,  furthermore,  that  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief  of  all  the  honorable  members  of  the  profes- 
sion with  whom  the  individuals  composing  this  Committee  have 
conversed,  the  mineral  paste,  in  use  among  the  quacks  and  char* 
latans  of  the  dental  profession  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  is  this  identical  amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver,  which 
can  be  inserted  firmly  in  a  tooth  by  mere  pretenders,  who  find 
it  impossible  to  make  a  permanent  stopping  with  a  proper  material. 

Among  a  host  of  examples  of  the  destructive  properties  of  tnis 
amalgam,  when  inserted  in  human  teeth,  which  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  every  dentist  in  extensive  practice,  the  Committee 
asks  leave  to  detail  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  chairman  of  this  Committee,  od  the  30lh  ult.,  at 
No.  1  Bond  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

A  lady  of  Belleville,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  called  on  Dr. 
E.  Parmly,  on  the  day  above-named,  in  great  distress,  from  disease 
in  the  first  right  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  On  examining 
the  mouth,  he  found  the  gum  around  the  aforesaid  tooth  to  be  of 
a  dark  hue,  and  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  healthy  circulation. 
The  tooth  itself  was  also  dark  and  necrose,  and  evidently  de- 
manding  immediate  extraction.  Before  removing  the  tooth  the 
operator  passed  a  probe  along  the  side  of  the  tooth,  completely 
into  the  cavity  of  ihe  antrum  maxillare.  When  the  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted, profuse  haemorrhage  succeeded,  and  considerable  portions 
of  ash-colored  bone  adhered  slightly  to  the  fangs.  Six  or  eight 
other  pieces  of  bone,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  were  afterwards 
removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  sinus.  The  cavity  was  filled  with 
blood,  which  made  its  escape  through  the  nostrils,  down  the  throat, 
and  out  of  the  moulh  of  the  patient.  The  lady  informed  Mr. 
Parmly  that  she  had  been  often  nearly  strangled  at  night  by  puru- 
lent matter,  which  made  its  escape  from  the  antrum  through  the 
nostrils  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  trachea.  The  operator  found 
so  large  an  opening  into  the  antrum,  after  removing  the  diseased 
tooth  and  decomposed  bone,  that  he  could  easily  pass  his  little 
finger  quite  up  to  the  sub-orbital  parietes  of  the  cavity.     This 
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tooth  had  been  filled  with  a  very  large  plug  of  mercury  and  silver, 
which  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  effects 
already  described. 

The  Committee  therefore  expresses  the  unqualified  opinion,  that 
mineral  paste  is  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
cavities  of  carious  teeth,  and  should  never  be  employed  for  that 
purpose.  In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  the  Committee 
have  thus  expressed,  they  subjoin  the  following  certificates. 

Eleazbr  Parmlt, 
SoLTMAH  Baowir, 
Joseph  H.  Foster,  M.  D. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1643, 1  was  called  to  visit  a  lady 
who  was  suffering  from  a  tooth  filled  with  the  mineral  amalgam. 
This  lady  had  been  sent  to  my  ofiice  nearly  a  fortnight  previous^ 
by  her  physician,  to  have  the  same  tooth  removed.  Not  remem- 
bering the  number,  she  stopped  at  the  first  door  in  the  place,  and 
inquired  of  a  gentleman  standing  there  if  he  knew  the  number  of 
my  house.  He  eould  not  or  would  not  give  her  the  desired  infor- 
mation, but  observing  her  face  to  be  bandaged,  inquired  what 
operation  she  intended  to  have  performed.  She  told  him,  extrac- 
tion. He  then  remarked,  'Hhere  is  no  necessity,  madam,  for  you 
to  lose  your  tooth,  come  into  my  ofiice,  and  I  will  fill  it  for  you." 
She  accordingly  consented,  and  underwent  the  operation,  and 
paid  him  his  fee  of  five  dollars.  When  it  was  finished^  she  tokl 
him  that  the  tooth  was  aching  more  violentlv  than  before.  ''Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness,  madam,  the  pain  will  be  of  short  duration, 
and  you  will  then  have  no  more  suffering,  and  your  tooth  will  be 
useful  to  you  for  a  long  time.''  That  ignorant,  foreign  mounte- 
bank and  charlatan,  Mons.  Mallan»  who  so  effectually  succeeded 
in  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  many  of  our  citizens,  is  the 
individual  to  whom  1  am  giving  full  credit  for  the  operation,  and 
the  consequent  effects  of  it  in  this  case. 

For  a  week  succeeding  the  operation,  this  patient  suffered  the 
most  acute  agony,  passing  sleepless  nights,  and  obtaining  only 
occasional  relief  by  the  use  of  opiates,  and  declining  to  send  for 
her  physician  because  she  did  not  like  to  inform  him  that  she  had 
acted  contrary  to  his  directions.  Oh  examination,  I  found  the 
periosteum  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  much  inflamed,  the  ad- 
jacent soft  parts  tumefied,  very  hard,  and  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  was  in  an  equally  inflamed 
state,  and  the  patient  had  been  for  several  days,  and  was  still, 
severely  salivated.  With  some  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing the  tooth,  the  second  molaris ;  on  the  side  next  to  the  dens 
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sapienti®,  I  found  a  large  cavity,  and  in  and  around  it,  a  filling 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  same  composition  which  Dr.  Chilton  had 
analyzed,  as  before  used  by  Mons.  Mallan,  viz.  a  compound  of 
mercury  and  silver.  Removing  the  filling,  I  found  the  chamber 
of  the  tooth  and  the  interior  of  the  fangs  very  dark  colored,  and 
the  confined  matter  highly  offensive.  The  cavity  had  apparently 
been  filled  without  any  attempt  to  remove  the  diseasecT  portion. 
An  excavatinff  instrument  had  not  been  used,  but  the  filling  was 
pressed  into  the  cavity  upon  the  exposed  nerve,  and  not  only  into 
the  cavity,  but  into  the  natural  space  between  the  teeth,  and  under 
the  gums,  and  from  being  thus  in  direct  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  it  had  acted  upon  the  glandular  system 
80  as  to  produce  active  ptyalism.  Dr.  Wooster  informed  me 
that  this  lady  had  previously  enjoyed  ffood  health,  and  that  he 
had  not  administered  any  mercurial  tnedicines. 

I  could  cite  many  other  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  in  which  this  article,  called  by  as  many  assumed  names 
as  there  are  diflferent  operators  who  use  it,  has  been  productive  of 
much  serious  injury;  one  such  case,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  who  may  witness  it,  what  I  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  believe,  and  now  assert,  viz.  That  no  individual  in  the 
profession,  who  places  any  value  upon  his  own  reputation,  or  who 
expects  or  deserves  to  retain  the  confidence  which  those  who 
seek  his  services  repose  in  him,  will  incur  the  risk  of  usins  this 
mineral  amalgam.  Those  who  do  use  it  are  not  likely  to  Know 
the  extent -of  the  injury  which  they  do,  for  when  serious  suffering 
results,  patients  are  not  apt  to  return  to  the  cause  of  all  their 
trouble  to  seek  relief,  but  go  elsewhere  for  advice. 

Joseph  H.  Foster,  M.  D. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  facts,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Foster,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  above  case,  are  correct ;  that  I  was  the  constant 
medical  attendant  of  the  lady  referred  to,  and  know  her  to  have 
been  a  comparatively  strong  and  healthy  person  previous  to  this 
event;  that  I  had  had  no  necessity  for,  and  had  not  administered 
any  mercurial  medicine  previous  to  the  extraction  of  the  tooth, 
and  that  on  my  first  visit  after  the  operation  by  Mons.  Mallan,  I 
found  her  glandular  system  had  been  affected  so  as  to  cause  ac- 
tive mercurial  salivation.  I  continued  my  attendance  upon  her 
for  four  months  afterwards,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she 
was  unable  to  attend  to  her  family  duties.  The  swelling  of  the 
face  could  not  be  reduced  by  any  remedies,  and  continued  the 
cause  of  so  much  acute  suflfering,  that  a  fever  ensued,  and  very 
active  treatment  was  resorted  to  at  one  period  to  prevent  a 
threatened  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Exfoliation  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone  I  was  constantly  apprehensive  of,  until  I  became 
convinced  that  the  case  had  assumea  the  form  of  osteo  sarcoma. 
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At  the  end  of  four  monihs,  when  this  lady  left  me  to  go  to  the 
8outh»  her  face  had  not  resumed  its  proportions,  nor  could  I  perceive 
any  approximation  to  a  change,  and  her  pain  still  continued. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  her  sufierings  are  justly  attributable  to 
the  mineral  amalgam  so  much  used  in  filling  teeth,  and  which,  I 
am  convinced,  is  not  only  an  improper,  but  a  highly  dangerous 
compound.  Joseph  Woosteri  M.  D. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

The  Denial  Surgeon  Defined.   By  Ct  T.  Cushman,  Columbus,  Ga. 

It  has  been  held  a  popular  opinion,  that  a  '^somerset"  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  into  the  dental  profession,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  turns  that  can  be  made  ;  and  with  this  idea,  a  great  many* 
are  daily  risking  their  necks  by  attempting  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation. There  have  been  instances  of  individuals,  with  no  quali- 
fications by  study,  nor  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  even 
those  who  scarcely  possessed  sufiicient  common  school  education 
to  enable  them  to  write  their  own  names,  graduating  at  a  coup  de 
main,  and,  their  '^practice"  in  two  or  three  years,  has  enabled 
them  to  retire  into  the  luxuries  of  private  life  I  Such  cases,  or 
similar,  have  occurred  all  over  the  country,  and  tended  to  awaken 
the  aspirations  of  their  brother  ostlers,  corn-cutters,  and  mule- 
drovers,  to  follow  in  the  same  flight.  But,  the  people  have  learn- 
ed by  experience — and  they  will  have  no  other  teacher — to  be- 
ware of  "land-sharks  ;"  they  have,  the  most  of  them,  by  the  aid 
of  these  parvenu  professionals,  ^<cut  their  eye-teeth,"  and  learned 
to  examine  the  pretensions  of  those  who  pretend  to  examine  them. 
They  have  found  that  the  bungling  manipulations  of  those  whose 
only  physiological  knowledge,  and  mechanical  skill,  consist  in 
intuitive  perception,^  are  of  no  benefit ;  but,  that  often,  as  to  be 
reasonably  foreseen,  they  end  in  disfiguring  forever  those  valuable 
appendages,  so  essential  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  to  the  general  health  of  the  body — the  teeth.  They 
are  thus  placed  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  restore,  and  no  tears 
of  regret  can  avail  for  such  rashness. 

*  The  reader  has  doubtless  heard  of  "jyatural  Bone-Setters,"  and  the  like. 
I  could  refer  to  one  of  the  same  genm  who  professes  to  be  a  "Natural  Dentist." 
27         V.  4 
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But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  devastations  of  these  indi- 
viduals, from  the  fact  that  they  have  employed  mineral  acids,  and 
barbarous  usage  upon  these  delicate  organs — that  the  science  of 
dental  surgery  is  a  chimera,  and  productive  of  no  good — such  a 
denunciation  might  be  with  no  more  injustice,  applied  to  that  of 
medicine,  because  of  its  flagrant  abuses  by  unprincipled  pretenders. 
It  is  a  positive  and  demonstrative  science;  its  remedies  are  not  pro- 
blematical in  their  effects,  but  determined,  and  visibly  under  con- 
trol. As  promulgated  at  the  present  day,  especially  by  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  only  body  of  enlight- 
ened and  scientific  men  in  the  history  of  the  world,  who  have 
recognized  it  as  a  distinct  and  important  one,  of  vital  interest  to 
the  human  family,  it  is  founded  upon  everlasting  truth. 
*  Among  all  nations  of  the  world  are  found  the  same  natural 
diseases  and  defects  of  the  dental  organization,  which  enlighten- 
ment here  has  now  learned  to  remedy,  and  the  progress  of  art 
to  overcome. 

There  are  but  few  greater  benefactors  to  humanity,  than  the 
learned  and  skilful  dentist.  For  no  person,  perhaps,  ever  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  had  not  need  of  his  services. 
And,  the  amount  of  pain  and  of  suffering,  of  mental  anguish  and 
lost  comforts,  of  most  people  in  after  life,  and  in  old  age,  result- 
ing from  diseases  and  loss  of  Hhe  teethf  is  overwhelming  to  the 
contemplation.  But  there  is  a  <*Balm  in  Gilead."  If  he  be  sea- 
sonably employed,  and  frequently  consulted,  from  time  to  time, 
he  can  secure  all  the  requisites  which  combine  to  preserve  through 
life  those  inestimable  blessings,  viz.,  cleanliness,  regularity,  health 
and  beauty. 

Again,  there  is  no  magic  in  a  name,  nor,  in  the  promises  of 
self-avarice.  Are  people  too  blind  to  see  the  fatalism  of  attempt- 
ing to  be,  in  the  words  of  an  English  advertiser,  ^everyone  their 
own  dentist" — by  filling  their  decayed  teeth  with  his  paste,  which 
one  may  do  for  himself,  in  a  moment,  and  without  pain  I 

The  public  should  avoid  being  seduced  by  these  ^'attractions,*' 
viz.  ^'extraordinary  cheapness,"  and  operations  ''without  pain.^ 
They  may  know  that  the  one  is  attendant  upon  valueless  services, 
and  the  other,  a  disregard  for  the  patron's  best  interest.  For  it 
is  evident,  that  the  competent  operator  who  is  irnpresscd  with  a 
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due  sense  of  his  responsibility,  who  employs  sufficient  time  and 
perseverance,  to  do  justice  to  his  case;  and,  who  uses  a  pure 
material,  very  costly  in  itself,  must  be  liberally  paid. 

And  where  teeth  are  badly  decayed,  they  are  necessarily  sensi- 
tive to  the  cutting  instrument.  '*<The  wound  must  be  probed  to 
be  healed,"  even  so  the  decay  must  Jbe  faithfully  cut  out,  to  save 
the  tooth. 

An  error  of  opinion  is  held  by  many  physicians;  that  whereas 
they  are  conversant  with  the  sciences  taught  in  a  Medical  College, 
they  are  perfectly  qualified  by  those  studies,  for  the  practice  of 
Dental  Surgery  t 

Medical  works  generally,  are  vague,  and  incorrect  in  their 
treatises  upon  diseases  of  the  teeth,  showing  their  ignorance  of 
their  true  nature.  And  quite  as  defective  are  those  on  general 
anatomy  and  physiology,  Except,  perhaps,  some  of  late  author- 
ship. Physicians  themselves,  show  that  they  have  given  but  little, 
if  any  attention,  to  this  branch  of  chirurgery.  It  is  the  remark 
of  one  of  that  faculty,  who  in  early  life  turned  his  energies  from 
the  medical  practice,  entirely  to  that  of  dental  surgery,  and  who 
by  years  of  hard  toil,  made  himself  eminent  also  in  its  mechanical 
department — that  the  *'physician^s  opinion  on  matters  relating  to  the 
teeth,  is  no  better  than  the  parson's  1" 

This  applied  to  those  who  are  physicians  onfyf  will  be  found 
correct.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  found  operating  on  teeth, 
in  the  back  part  of  their  dingy  shops,  with  an  ttnique  collection 
of  chimsy  *«tools,''  (and  a  larger  stock  of  self-conceit,)  the  chair, 
a  common  "Windsor,"  and  other  fixtures  in  keeping.  From  these 
men  we  always  see  work  that  is  of  no  utility ;  their  scientific 
characters  for  other  pursuits  entirely  fail  to  redeem  it.  He  who 
aims  at  success,  resting  his  faith  upon  abstract  knowledge,  would 
be  as  rational  in  expecting  to  manufacture  a  watch  from  his 
study  of  mechanics.  A  medical  education  is  decidedly  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  dentist ;  but  particularly  so  is  a  dental  education 
to  whosoever  would  practice  the  art.  Of  what  -benefit  can  it  be 
to  the  person  who  has  carious  teeth,  to  have  them  imperfectly  ex- 
cavated, and  filled  in  a  loose  and  unstable  manner,  though  it  be 
done  by  a  medical  man  7  By  whomsoever,  it  is  an  injury ;  for 
ihuBf  they  are  still  pervious  to  the  vitiated  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
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and  the  stopping  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  their  accumulation  within 
the  toothy  by  which  it  must  be  more  speedily  decayed. 

This  most  important  and  difficult  operation — plugging  teeth — 
is»  in  its  perfectioui  the  highest  attainment  of  our  art.  But  that 
cannot  be  reached,  even  by  those  who  have  the  most  learned 
c&ncepiions  of  it,  except  by  jjatiguing  experience,  and  the  neces- 
sary means. 

Nor  is  it  given  through  instinct  to  the  barber,  the  blacksmith, 
or  the  blockhead,  who,  too  stupid  in  his  vocation  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood, abandons  it  to  honest  men,  barters  his  stock  in  trade  for 
turnkeys  and  *<gold  leaf,"  and  assumes  his  Sunday  clothes,  and 
the  title  of  ^'Doctor." 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  instrumentalities,  to  the 
want  of  which  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  professional  and 
non-professional  men,  to  arrive  at  that  point  of  excellence,  are 
the  following : 

Premising  that  it  is  folly  to  suppose  a  physician  capable  of  do- 
ing justice  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  that  of  dental  surgery — the  latter  in  itself,  is  an  ample  field  for 
a  life  of  cultivating  the  best  talents.  There  is -no  lack  of  eminent 
names  to  which  we  could  refer  as  examples,  for  the  truth  of  this. 

The  veteran  Parmlt  has  even  recommended  that  it  be  divided 
in  practice,  into  two  distinct  branches — ^surgical  and  mechanical. 

2dly.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  suitable  chair ;  high  enough  to 
bring  the  patient*s  head  up  where  one  may  see  the  state  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  also  needful  to  raise  and  lower  the  seat,  the  back, 
&c.,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  should  be^rm,  to  give  resistance 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  gold  in  stopping  teeth;  and  as  that  is 
often  of  the  full  strength  of  arm,  to  the  end  of  making  it  perfectly 
solid,  the  chair  must  be  unyielding  to  such  force. 

3dly.  A  good  light  is  indispensable.  Many  operators  literally 
work  in  the  dark,  ttnd  thereby  work  iniquity.  For,  without  a 
strong  light,  they  cannot  see  distinctly  within  a  carious  tooth,  to 
know  its  true  condition. 

I  have  noticed  where  one  advertiser  is  ^'prepared  to  operate  in 
the  evening,  by  gas-light  1'^ 

Large  unshaded  windows,  fronting  north,  aflbrd  the  clearest 
light.    The  chair  should  stand  as  near  them  as  convenient,  and 
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the  operator  will  find  his  labors  much  facilitated  by  placing  a 
mirror  in  such  side-position  as  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  directly 
into  the  mouth. 

4thly.  Delicate  instruments  are  requisite ;  and  of  such  various 
shapes,  and  peculiar  niceties,  that  no  person  can  make  them  pro- 
perly,  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  them.  The  cuHer  manu- 
factures from  a  given  pattern,  which,  at  best,  is  only  imitation. 
As  he  is  ignorant  of  their  peculiar  application,  he  cannot  have  an 
eye  for  their  minute  proportions.  The  skilful  operator  continu- 
ally finds  cases  requiring  a  new  pattern  of  instrument,  or  which 
suggest  an  improvement  upon  old  ones,  according  to  his  idea  of 
their  use.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  that  idea  to  the  cutler, 
by  which  he  can  make  the  precise  instrument. 

The  dentist  should  not  fail  to  supply  himself  with  various  sizes 
of  steel  wire,  and  learn  to  make  his  instruments,  by  forging  and 
filing  them  down,  tempering,  polishing,  &c.  This  should  be  one 
of  his  occupations  during  his  leisure  hours ;  and  he  will  find  a 
great  portion  of  that  time  inquired  to  keep  his  instruments  in  j!?ro- 
per  order.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  others  than  which  the 
cutlers  can  furnish,  I  should  think  it  impossible  to  work.  (This 
has  reference  particularly  to  those  for  excavating,  and  the  smaller 
ones  for  plugging.  The  general  excellence  of  the  cutlery  and 
surgical  instruments  manufactured  in  the  northern  cities  is  well 
known.) 

5thly.  A  skilful  hand.  All  other  means  will  fail  at  last,  if  they 
be  not  directed  by  a  disciplined,  mechanical  hand.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  to  the  readers  of  this  work,  by  high  authority,  that 
if  it  be  not  drilled  to  such  delicate  manipulations  before  the  age  of 
thirty  year^,  it  is  afterwards  incapable  of  that  mastery  which  might 
have  been  obtained  in  early  life.  This  fact  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
its  iCpplication  to  musical  instruments ;  it  is  invariably  found,  that 
after  even  a  younger  period,  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  for  ne- 
glect in  youth,  and  to  practise  the  hand  into  a  free  and  elegant 
execution.    The  same  is  well  known  of  the  finer  mechanical  arts. 

No  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  that  the  profession  is  one  of 
ease  and  emolument,  and  that  it  requires  but  little  preparatory 
qualification.  He  that  justly  claims  the  honor  of  belonging  to  it, 
is  not  content  with  any  low  or  middle  rank,  but  he  must  gain 
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the  very  summit;  and,  to  do  this,  requires,  as  has  been  fully 
shown,  the  longest  life  of  unwearied  diligence.  The  young  den- 
tistt  on  going  forth  into  the  world,  has  much  to  contend  with. 
Though  he  be  fitted  for  his  responsible  duties,  at  first  the  public 
rank  him  among  those  who  have  deceived  them,  and  greet  him 
with  the  contempt  which  they  undoubtedly  deserved.  He,  having 
too  much  self-respect  to  demean  himself  by  low  egotism,  his  suc- 
cess at  the  outset  may  not  equal  that  of  his  parvenu  contemporary, 
who  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  republish  his^'extensive  practice." 

As  the  candidate  for  an  honorable  and  lasting  fame  has  in  view 
to  be  useful  to  his  patrons,  he  is  never  known  to  restore  a  decay- 
ed tooth  in  the  astonishing  space  of  twenty  minutes ;  consequently, 
he  does  not  surprise  his  auditors  with  extraordinary  day^s  work. 

His  entrie  is  homogeneous  to  that  of  the  young  physician,  than 
whom,  perhaps,  no  candidate  for  public  favor  meets  with  more 
obstacles.  The  trials  to  which  both  are  subjected,  if  known  to 
those  who  would  embark  in  such  life  for  its  pleasures,  would  re- 
verse the  ideal  picture,  and  incline  thorn  to  other  pursuits. 

In  conclusion, — the  young  man  possessing  a  liberal  mind  and 
education,  a  mechanical  talent,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprize  which 
will  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  improvement  and  enlightenment 
of  himself  and  his  calling,  may  feel  assured  that  he  can  surmount 
all  difficulties  in  this  rugged  path,  which  appears  so  falsely  alluring 
to  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  so  inviting  to  the  avarice  of 
the  knave.  And  though  for  a  while  he  meets  with  frowns  from 
the  world,  yet  his  ^'good  works"  shall  be  perpetuated  in  the  golden 
monuments  he  builds  himself,  proving  him  a  benefactor  to  so* 
ciety,  and  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

m 

€ollertanea. 

J^cdieai  Writers  Good  Praeiitioners, — We  copy  the  following  pleasant 
article  from  the  Botton  Journal,  The  anjust  and  illiberal  notion  which  the 
writer  comhats,  is  a  very  common  one,  and  is  encountered  in  the  every-day 
walks  of  the  physician.  A  still  greater  prejudice  perhaps  exists  against  the 
physician  who  cultivates  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
chemist,  the  botanist,  or  the  mineralogist,  seldom  enjoys  much  patronage  as 
a  practitioner.  To  some  extent  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  as  chemistry,  boiany. 
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mineralogy  and  the  kindred  pursuits  are  so  seductive^  that  he  who  becomes 
addicted  to  them  is  apt  to  n^Uct  his  professional  avocations.  But  to  the 
article: 

An  idea  is  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  even  fostered  among  medical  men^ 
perhaps  from  interested  motives,  that  medical  writers  are  not  generally  the 
best  practitioners.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  more  generally  the  fact.  The 
nature  of  their  researches  obliges  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  best  practitioners,  and  to  treasure  them  up  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention.  A  store  of  useful  and  practical  information  is  always 
at  hand,  which  is  ever  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  cases  under  consideration 
and  treatment.  Writers,  too,  always  provide  themselves  with  laige  and 
respectable  libraries  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  the  subjects  on 
which  they  treat,  as  well  as  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  information  they 
obtain  from  the  perusal  of  them.  Dr.  Rush  observes,  ''If  a  physician  obtain 
skill  by  his  own  solitary  experience,  how  much  more  will  he  acquire  by 
availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  several  hundred  physicians,  which  he 
can  only  obtain  by  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a  large 
medical  library."  And  if  it  be  true,  which  can  admit  of  but  little  doubt,  that 
a  physician  cannot  accurately  remember  the  details  of  his  practice  more 
than  three  years,  of  how  much  importance  is  it  that  he  should  be  in  the 
habit  of  recording  all  important  facts  and  cases  which  may  occur  to  his 
notice  and  observation,  and  be  continually  treasuring  up  fresh  stores  of 
knowledge  by  unwearied  attention  to  books.  A  physician's  studies  are 
never  finished  till  the  close  of  life.  I  was  always  very  much  pleased  with 
the  foUowing  anecdote  of  Dr.  Rush.  ''As  two  young  physicians  were  once 
conversing  in  his  presence,  one  of  them  said — ^'When  Ifinuhud  my  studies.' 
'When  \fou  finished  your  studies !'  said  the  doctor,  abruptly ;  'why  you  must 
be  a  happy  man  to  have  finished  your  studies  so  young  t  I  do  not  expect  to 
finish  mint  while  I  live.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  above  observations,  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  practising  physicians  in  America  do  not 
devote  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  study  after  they  commence  the 
practice  of  their  profession;  and  it  is  from  this  mental  idleness,  as  Dr.  Rush 
observes,  that  "it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  old  physician  (from  his  ne- 
glect of  books)  to  be  more  ignorant  than  .he  was  when  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession," 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  physician  has  not  time  to  record  his  experience 
or  even  to  read.  Some  of  the  most  extensive  practitioners  have  been  the 
most  voluminous  writers,  and  most  industrious  readers.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  need  only  to  mention  the  example  ofsomeof  the  fathers  of  our  profession 
— such  as  Hippocrates,  Cralen,  Celsus,  Hofiinao,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave, 
Van  Swieten,  Wistar,  the  Hunters,  Monro,  CuUen,  and  a  host  of  others, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  and  most  lucrative 
practice,  and  were  also  authors  of  several  most  voluminous  works.  Dr. 
Good  was  one  of  our  most  elaborate  writers.  He  has  written  several  works. 
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besides  kis  great  one  on  the  practice  of  physic,  yet  the  income  of  his  practice 
was  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  charged  by  Dr.  Good  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and 
yet,  he  was  continually  furnishing  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  his 
writings,  with  the  result  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.  Innumerable 
other  examples  in  Europe  might  be  mentioned  of  a  similar  nature.  In  fact, 
the  best  and  most  learned  writers  there,  were  altogether  the  best  and  most 
successful  practitioners.  Dr.  Clark  and  Sir  William  Jones  may  be  added 
to  this  list.  They  never  for  a  moment  neglected  the  duties  of  Uieir  profes- 
sion. Indeed  they  excelled  in  the  practice  of  that  profession,  and  they  were 
among  the  most  eminent  in  Europe,  in  science  and  literature. 

Our  own  country,  too,  is  rich  in  examples  to  prove  that  our  best  practi- 
tioners are,  and  ever  have  been,  our  ablest  writers.  Among  our  deceased 
medical  men  we  need  only  mention  the  immortal  names  of  Rush,  Barton. 
Redman,  Wistar,  Dorsey,  Dewees,  Physick,  Parish,  Ramsay,  Miller; 
Hosack,  Godman,  Eberle,  Warren,  Gorham,  and  numerous  others,  whose 
writings  alone  would  fill  a  decent  library.  Among  the  living  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  enumerating  the  names  of  Jackson,  Warren,  Bigelow,  Hale, 
Ware,  Hay  ward,  Shattuck,  Smith,  Holmes,  Woodward,  and  many  others  in 
Massachusetts;  of  Parsons,  Senter  and  others,  in  Rhode  Island;  ofTuUy, 
Ives,  Sumner  and  others,  in  Connecticut;  of  Mott,  Beck,  McNaughton, 
Reese,  Paine,  Lee,  Forrey,  the  Smiths,  Delafield,  ewn  fnwiJUis  dHU,  in  New 
York ;  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Coxe,  Samuel  Jackson,  Hays,  Gerhard, 
the  McClellans,  Homer,  Gibson,  Bache,  Dunglison,  Wood,  Bell,  and  innu- 
merable others,  in  Philadelphia;  not  forgetting  the  names  of  N.  R.  Smith, 
Annan,  Sewall,  and  others,  at  the  South ;  and  Gross,  Drake,  Cartwright, 
Mussey,  Hildreth  and  Kirtland,  beyond  the  AUeghanies.  Let  no  one  accuse 
me  of  partiality  in  this  enumeration.  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  omitted  the 
names  of  very  many  who  have  been  equally  successful  with  their  pens,  and 
in  their  practice.  My  object  was  not  to  give  a  list  of  our  celebrated  writers, 
for  that  would  fill  a  sheet,  but  to  mention  a  few  which,  without  much  re- 
flection,  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  that  our  ablest  and  most  elaborate  medical  writers  are  also  our  very 
beitpracHtimen,  W.  W. 

January  8th,  1843.  We$Um  Jour,  Med.  and  Surg, 


bifluenee  cf  the  Seatons, — 1 .  The  amount  of  sickness  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  London,  during  the  year  1842,  varied  directly  as  the  temperature, 
being  a  maximum  in  August,  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  and  a  minimum 
in  January,  the  coldest  month. 

2.  The  diseases  which  determined  the  order  of  sickness,  were  febrile  and 
catarrhal  affections ;  the  contagious,  exanthemata,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs;  to  which  may  be  added  the  mixed  group,  consisting  of 
gout,  scrofula,  &c. 
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3.  The  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  followed  the  inverse  order  of 
those  already  mentioned^  and  were  inversely  as  the  temperature,  heing  most 
numerous  in  the  colder,  and  fewest  in  the  hotter  months. 

4.  The  temperature  did  not  appear  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the 
other  classes  of  disease :  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  which  form 
a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  sexual  passion,  which  were  in  excess  during 
the  hottest  months  of  the  year — a  fact  which  corresponds  with,  and  corrobo* 
rates,  our  experience  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  crimes  against  the 
person,  &c. 

5.  The  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on  dis- 
ease;  and,  if  ii  produced  any  effect,  it  was  on  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  which  were  in  excess  during  the  months  in  which  the  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air  was  the  greatest;  but  these  were  also  the  coldest  months. 

6.  The  mortality  for  the  metropolis  during  the  year  1842,  was  greatest  in 
the  first  quarter,  and  least  in  the  second,  and  was  inversely  as  the  sickness, 
except  that  the  mortality  of  the  third  quarter  exceeded  that  of  the  fourth. 

7.  The  diseases  which  chiefly  influenced  the  order  of  the  quarters  in 
respect  of  mortality,  were  those  of  the  chest;  to  which  may  be  added,  as 
following  the  same  order,  the  decay  of  nature  in  the  aged.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  common  cause  of  death,  in  the  aged,  is  an  affection  of  the  lungs, 
called  ''bronchitis  senilis." 

8.  The  order  of  the  seasons  in  respect  of  sickness  and  mortality  differs 
year  by  year,  atid  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  precise  rule. 

9.  As  a  general  rule,  but  one  admitting  of  many  exceptions,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  amount  of  sickness  tends  to  vary  directly,  and  the  amount  of 
mortality  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

These  results  must  be  received  with  some  reserve,  as  they  are  founded  on 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  facts ;  but  they  are,  probably,  not  very  far 
from  the  truth.  At  any  rate  they  may  prove  suggestive  of  future  inquiries, 
founded  upon  a  broader  basis.  At  present  the  materials  for  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons  and  weather  upon  sickness  and  mor- 
tality are  wanting,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied  till  the  example  set  by 
one  or  two  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries  shall  have  provoked  imitation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  present  attempt,  if  it  accomplish  no  other  purpose, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  mode  by  which  such  inquiries  must  be  con- 
ducted. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  some  hypothesis 
should  not  have  suggested  itself  as  the  most  likely  to  prove  true ;  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  bring  this  attempt  to  a  conclusion,  by  stating  in  a  few  words 
that  which  I  have  been  led  to  form. 

The  causes  of  sickness  are  twofold,  consisting  of  atmospheric  changes 
which  may  be  submitted  to  measurement,  and  of  certain  more  subtle  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  air,  which,  at  present,  can  neither  be  analysed  nor 
estimated.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  temperature,  moisture  and  pres- 
sure, of  the  air ;  to  the  latter  those  emanations  from  the  earth,  or  from  human 
28         V.  4 
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beings  themselres,  which  give  rise  to  the  majority  of  epidemic^  endeoiic, 
and  contagions  diseases.  As  the  number  of  leases  of  sickness  produced  by 
these  latter  causes,  is  generally  considerable,  the  influence  of  the  pressure, 
temperature,  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  will  not  be  observed  in  those 
years  in  which  these  causes  are  in  operation ;  but  in  the  absence  of  epidemics, 
the  temperature  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  influential  cause  of  sickness. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  summer  is  high,  there  will  be  such  an  amount, 
of  sickness  in  the  summer  months  as  to  cause  a  large  return  of  sickness  for 
the  entire  year ;  so,  on  the  other,  hand,  a  severe  winter  will  swell  the  total 
sickness  of  the  year,  by  producing  a  great  excess  of  affections  of  the  organs 
of  respiration.  A  summed  or  winter  of  unusual  length,  beginning  early  and 
ending  late,  will  also  cause  an  increase  of  sickness  on  the  entire  year ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  sickness  will  be  different  as  the  temperature  is  higher  or 
lower  than  usual.  The  order  of  the  seasons  in  respect  of  sickness  will  also 
be  mainly  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  the  temperature  of  these 
seasons  exceeds,  or  faUs  short  of,  the  average  temperature. 

The  mortality,  in  like  manner,  in  non-epidemic  years,  will  be  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  temperature,  varying  in  the  several  seasons  inversely  as 
the  temperature,  except  in  those  years  in  which  the  summer  is  unusually 
warm,  when  the  mortality  of  the  summer  may  even  exceed  that  of  the 
winter  season.  In  other  instances,  the  mortality  of  the  summer  months 
will  rank  next  to  that  of  the  winter  or  autumn. — Dr,  Owy,  in  tfte  Quorferfy 
Jowmd  if  the  SUUidieal  Society. 


METALLIC  PASTES  FOR  FILLING  TEETH. 

Roytd  Succedaneum^  Enamel  Cement,  Bone  Paete,  Diamond  Cement, 
Mneral  Paste,  LUhodeon, — These  are  some  of  the  names  of  a  compound 
of  mercury  and  other  metals,  by  the  use  of  which,  for  filling  carious  teeth, 
the  public  have  been  imposed  upon  again  and  again  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.  With  some  slight  variations,  it  has  always  been  the  same  base 
article,  under  whatever  name  it  has  been  presented. 

I  have  always  been  unwilling  to  appear  as  an  expositor  of  the  abuses  in 
dentistry  which  are  at  all  times  so  much  practised  around  us,  except  when 
they  have  become  so  excessive  that  I  could  keep  silent  no  longer.  And  al- 
though I  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  this  mercurial  preparation  for  a  long 
time,  since  its  last  introduction  into  our  city  and  neighborhood,  under  one  or 
another  of  the  above  imposing  names,  I  have  forebore  to  notice  the  article 
in  this  way  till  I  should  be  fully  satisfied,  by  repeated  examinations,  of  its 
nature,  and  result  of  its  application. 

Testimony  relative  to  th^se  points  has  been  so  abundant,  and  has  flowed 
in  so  fast,  of  late,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  duty  and  conscience  not  to 
speak  out,  and  speak  plainly  concerning  it. 

Teeth  filled  with  this  merewrial  eompoeition  are  almost  immediately 
changed  in  their  complexion.    Front  teeth,  in  a  few  days  after  this  cement 
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has  been  placed  in  them,  become  so  blue  or  black  as  to  be  ruined  in  their 
appearance,  while  it  is  retained^  even  in  cases  where  the  anterior  enamel  is  so 
perfect  that  a  well-placed  gold  filling  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
change  its  natural  healthy  hue.  Back  teeth  are  oAen  rendered  so  black, 
even  into  their  fangs,  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  restore  them; 
and  all  this  from  the  dark  oxyd  or  salts  of  mercury  which  are  formed  from 
this  metal  in  such  a  situation.  Let  one  of  these  lumps  of  cement  be  remov- 
ed after  it  has  been  placed  in  a  carious  tooth  a  few  weeks,  or  in  most  cases 
in  less  than  one  week,  and  it  will  be  found  that  its  hidden  surfiice,  which  was 
in  imperfect  contact  with  the  tooth,  will  be  as  black  as  gunpowder — to  say 
nothing  of  the  offensive  state  of  the  tooth  itself.  But  in  addition  to  these 
effects,  which  are  of  the  luul  consequence  in  the  list,  there  follow  pain, 
swelling,  gumboils,  ulceration,  inflammation  extending  to  adjacent  teeth, 
swelling  of  the  glands  about  the  tongue,  throat  and  neck,  neuralgia  about 
the  jaws,  face  and  temples ;  and  where  several  large  fillings  are  placed  at 
about  the  same  time  in  very  hollow  teeth,  even  iolmitiofi  is  produced  in 
those  who  are  highly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  mtrcwy.  All  these  are 
effects  which  I  have  either  witnessed  repeatedly,  or  of  which  I  have  obtained 
accounts  from  the  most  respectable  dentists  in  our  country.  I  am  even  now 
called  from  writing,  to  examine  a  case — the  effects  of  a  large  filling  of 
''litftodeoft,"  in  which  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  is  constantly  irritated, 
and  has  been  several  times  ulcered  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  mercury. 
And  I  have  a  collection  of  specimens — teeth  that  that  have  been  extracted, 
charged  with  "lithodeon" — which  will  fully  illustrate  the  above  statement; 
for  i  have  found  it  requisite  to  extract  more  adult  teeth  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  on  account  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  meretiria/poffe, 
than  for  any  one  other  cause,  sufficient  time  having  elapsed,  since  its  last 
introduction  here,  to  show,  not  the  immediate  bad  consequences,  but 
very  many  of  the  remote. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  E.  Parmly — a  gentleman  of  high  professional 
reputation  in  the  city  of  New  York — should  have  much  weight  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  He  has  in  several  instances  expressed  his  opinion  publicly 
concerning  it.  His  language,  as  quoted  in  Maury's  Dental  Surgery, 
p.  152,  is  — 

"For  this  operation"  (the  filling  of  teeth)  "gold  is  the  only  substance 
known  that  can  be  permanently  relied  upon ;  although  there  are  cases  In 
which  tin,  and  even  lead,  may  be  of  temporary  service  when  employed 
with  skill  and  judgment.  I  regard  cements,  fusible  metals,  amalgams,  sue- 
cedaneum,  and  all  other  substitutes  for  the  above-named  metals,  as  imposi- 
tions on  the  public,  never  having  seen  a  single  operation  in  which  these 
substances  were  employed,  which  would  not  have  been  more  permanent, 
if  even  lead,  the  poorest  of  these  metals,  had  been  used ;  because  it  is  less 
subject  to  decomposition  and  oxydation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  mercury  which  most  of  the  others  contains.  I  have  never 
known  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  stopping  teeth  either  to  employ  or  recom- 
mend the  substances  which  I  here  condemn  ;  and  I  believed  the  use  of  them 
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is  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
nice  and  difficult  art." 

This  mercurial  compound  is  still  in  use  in  our  city  and  the  country  ahout 
it,  I  will  not  say  by  dentists,  but  by  a  host  of  impostors,  ^'operators  on  teeth," 
whose  advertisements  fill  a  part  of  almost  every  newspaper ;  some  of  whom 
perhaps  are  even  ignorant  of  its  deleterious  effects,  but  many  of  whom  know 
well  its  qualities,  and  too  well  to  trust  it  in  their  own  teeth.  It  is  an  article 
which  can  be  applied  by  any  who  can  stop  a  hollow  tooth  with  wax  or 
putty,  and  if  it  could  be  retained  no  longer  than  these,  its  evils  would  be 
very  greatly  diminished. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  eemenfo  or  amaigaiau  have  been  used  in  some 
cases  where  they  jeem  to  be  of  service;  but  here,  still,  is  deception;  for  in 
all  such  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  (and  these  are  very  numer- 
ous,) it  can  be  demonstrated,  by  an  examination  of  them,  that  great  mischief 
is  going  on  beneath  such  fillings,  and  that  a  different  and  better  treatment 
might  have  been  adopted.  J.  F.  Flaoo. 

Boitcn,  Dee.  M,  1843.  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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7%e  Blue  lAck  Springe  ff  Kentucky, — ^Through  the  entire  mountain  ridges 
of  Virginia,  the  medicinal  waters  are  gushing  out  at  various  points  in  copious 
streams;  but  some  few  locations  have  more  reputation  than  others,  which 
they  will  doubtless  maintain  for  generations  to  come.  In  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, there  are  fountains  equally  distinguished  for  their  properties  in  sub- 
duing a' variety  of  diseases,  yet  their  geological  relations  are  quite  different 
from  those  on  the  lofty  elevations  of  the  AUeganies.  They  bubble  up  in 
peculiar  depressions  on  the  line  of  shallow  ravines,  technically  called,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  country,  UekSn  There  are  the  Blue  Licks,  Big-bone  Licks, 
&c.  &c.,  well  known  to  the  traveller,  the  geographer,  and  those  in  pursuit 
of  health.     . 

From  a  remote  antiquity,  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  traversed  the  whole 
region  of  country  to  gratify  a  strong  and  perhaps  innate  propensity  for  salt, 
which  was  held  in  solution  in  the  water  that  was  forced  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
licks.  Nearly  the  whole  if  not  all  the  licks  are  saline  springs.  There, 
countless  herds  of  buffaloes,  the  deer,  and  perhaps  all  the  smaller  animals, 
met  at  one  common  rallying  place,  to  lick  their  mother  earth,  saturated  with 
marine  salt.  There,  they  probably  contended  for  the  right  of  possession, 
warring  upon  each  other  from  age  to  age,  in  the  solitary  gloom  of  a  mighty 
forest,  undisturbed  by  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  there  accumulations  of 
skeletons  were  leA  to  bleach  and  decay — the  memorials  of  brute  warfare. 
But  long  before — even  at  an  epoch  so  distant  that  geology  itself  furnishes 
no  data  for  a  probable  conjecture  in  respect  to  the  period — the  mastodon, 
colossal  in  size,  and  powerful  in  strength,  sought  the  same  licks,  and  grati- 
fied the  same  indomitable  appetite  for  salt  that  characterizes  the  races  that 
have  been  ushered  into  being  since  its  gigantic  bones  have  been  fossilizing 
under  the  feet  of  a  new  order  of  animal  organization. 
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Tlifre  is  neither  exaggeration  nor  extravagance  in  these  observations^ 
however  much  the  relations  of  naturalists  may  excite  the  marveliousness  of 
the  unlearned  in  this  rich  but  poorly  cultivated  domain  of  natural  science. 
Within  the  last  six  weeks^  some  extensive  improvements  have  been  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs  requiring  an  enlargement  of  the  wellj 
in  order  to  line  it  with  stone.  In  digging  only  about  three  feet  from  the 
water,  laterally,  five  feet  below  the  surface,  the  tusk  of  a  monster  animal 
was  uncovered,  six  feet  two  inches  in  length,  by  twenty-two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, some  portion  of  which  is  still  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  preserva- 
tion. There  were  also  several  enormous  grinders,  that  might  have  remained 
there,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  till  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  unchanged  in  form,  and  unaltered  by  the  corroding  influ- 
ence of  time.  These  extraordinary  trophies,  so  recently  discovered  that 
their  advent  has  not  before  been  chronicled,  now  lie  on  the  office  floor  of 
the  hotel,  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Such  bones  are  unquestionably 
lying  but  a  few  feet  below  the  soil,  over  the  whole  basin  of  the  lick. 

On  the  Lexington  turnpike,  twenty-four  miles  from  Maysville,  Ky.,  is  the 
Lower  Bbte  lAek  Springs — a  fashionable  resort  for  persons  of  leisure,  during 
the  sultry  months  of  summer,  and  celebrated  for  its  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  consequently  a  great  focus  to  which  invalids  concentrate  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  has 
finally  come  into  the  possession  of  two  or  three  brothers,  who  are  conducting 
the  establishment  on  a  scale  of  elegance  very  satisfactory  to  the  peripatetic 
public.  The  Spring  is  leased  for  ten  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  8 1500,  with  a 
right  to  a  deed  by  the  payment  of  ^25,000  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 
Laige  quantities  of  the  water -are  sent  off  in  barrels,  at  8 1  a  barrel,  but  $2  is 
asked  if  the  casks  are  furnished  by  the  proprietors.  It  is  said  that  the  sales  have 
amounted  to  84000  in  the  last  two  months.  Such  is  the  increasing  demand, 
that  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Natchez  and  Cuba  have  become  extensive  mar> 
kets  for  it.  Agencies  are  being  established  so  actively,  that  it  is  fully  be- 
lieved the  annual  sales  may  reach  as  high  as  $12,000  within  a  few  years. 

When  the  water  was  used  expressly  for  manufacturing  salt,  it  required 
800  gallons  to  yield  one  bushel — being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  80.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Yandell's  analysis,  it  contains— sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2 ; 
carbonic  acid,  3 ;  muriate  of  soda,  4 ;  muriate  of  magnesia,  5 ;  muriate  of 
lime,  6;  sulphate  of  lime,  7;  sulphate  of  soda,  8;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  9) 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  probably,  says  that  able  chemist,  a  trace  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  In  its  action  upon  the  system  it  is  purgative,  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  alterative,  and  stands  highest  in  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  salino- 
sulphureous  waters.  On  the  report  of  the  same  gentleman,  it  is  identical 
with  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  England.  With  respect  to  its  eficcts  on  the 
system,  according  to  the  representation  of  its  friends,  all  maladies  yield  to 
its  sovereign  influence.  They  melt  away  under  its  potent  agency,  like  the 
odor  of  plants  on  the  wings  of  a  zephyr.  It  blows  hot  or  it  blows  cold :  in 
a  word,  it  gently  brings  down  the  overgrown  rotundity  of  a  gourmand,  or 
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fatteDs  the  frail  tenement  of  his  antipode  in  dimensions.  It  is  the  mislbitane 
of  all  mineral  waters,  in  this  country,  either  to  be  overrated  by  the  incompe- 
tent, or  nndeirated  by  physicians.  When  medicine  has  been  judiciously 
prescribed  for  a  considerable  season,  without  manifest  advantage,  in  cer- 
tain obscure  visceral,  or  perhaps  cutaneous,  affections,  the  patient  not 
unfrequently  posts  off  to  a  spring.  There  he  drinks,  till  a  restoration  has 
been  accomplished,  not  by  the  course  he  is  pursuing,  but  mainly  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  very  medicinal  treatment  that  is  overlooked — ^the  exercise  of  a 
strong  faith  in  the  all-healing  influences  of  the  fountain.  Better  analyses 
are  wanted.  A  more  careful  series  of  observations  by  medical  men  than 
have  yet  appeared,  and  a  proper  reliance  on  common  sense  and  the  wisdom 
of  judicious  practitioners,  are  also  needed  by  those  who  hope  for  the  most 
in  visiting  thermal  or  the  ordinary  mineral  waters  of  any  place. 
Nothing  short  of  miracles  are  ordinarily  performed  at  the  onset,  in  the 

estimation  of  new  vomers — an  error  that  is  soon  corrected  when  the  old 

« 

malady  peeps  om'again,  after  it  was  exorcised  by  the  potency  of  a  eele> 
brated  water.  Finally,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  real,  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  true  medicinal  value  of  these  waters,  is  very  small 
indeed.  There  is  abundant  room  for  inquiry^  and  an  imperfectly  explored 
field  is  before  the  world,  however  much  it  may  be  bruited  that  nothing  fur- 
ther remains  to  be  investigated  in  relation  to  them.  So  many  persons  are 
interested  in  them  as  properties,  that  many  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of 
testing  points  of  considerable  moment;  but  after  all,  were  the  springs  not 
the  centres  of  fashionable  life>  where  strangers,  the  elite  from  every  commu- 
nity, far  and  near,  concentrate  to  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be  merry,  they  would 
at  once  be  bereft  of  their  reputation,  and  ultimately  sink  into  utter  oblivion, 
save  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  might  seek  them  from  a  higher  motive, 
to  be  cured  of  a  real  and  not  imaginary  disease. 

Hoping  hereafter  to  notice  the  characteristics  of  the  White  Sulphur,  the 
Red,  Blue  and  Sweet  Springs  of  Virginia — the  Warm  and  Hot  being  al- 
ready partially  disposed  of—we  shall  then  give  attention  to  the  Harrodsburg 
and  Big  Bone  in  Kentucky. — Boston  Med.  8f  Surg,  Jow. 
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CofiwItmenI  to  the  Memory  (f  Sir  Charier  ^eZl.—- Sir  Robert  Peel  has  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Lady  Bell:— ^ 

Whitehall,  S^temher  4. 

"Madam, — I  have  had  great  pleastire  in  recommending  to  Her  Majesty, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  high  attainments  of  your  lamented  husband,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  science,  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  for  your  life,  shall  be  granted  to  you,  from  that  very 
limited  fund  which  Parliament  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  for 
the  reward  and  encouragement  of  scientific  labors. 

This  pension,  small  in  amount  as  it  necessarily  is,  will  perhaps  be  accep- 
table to  you,  as  a  public  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
distinguished  merit  of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Madam,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Peel." 


iitt0(ellaneou0    Notices. 


Cheap  Dentist — ^Is  a  terniy  synonymous  with  poor  deiUiit,  or  rather,  no 
dentist,  and  is  regarded  by  those  who  know  best,  as  in  most  instances^  desig- 
nating one  of  a  class  of  practitioners,  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  even  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  science  of  dental  surgery,  attempt  to  practice  it;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  patients,  promise  to  perform  all  operations  per- 
taining to  the  art,  in  the  moat  shield  and  ieient\fic  numner,  and  at  prieea  90 
low,  that  all,  who  are  not  afraid  of  being  duped,  may  avail  themselves  of 
them.  If  there  are  any  who  are  disposed  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
definition,  its  truth  can  be  fully  attested  by  most  of  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  dentists  who  advertise  to  perform  opera- 
tions at  prices  two-thirds  less  than  is  usually  charged.  The  operations  per- 
formed by  this  description  of  practitioners,  are  usually,  indeed,  cheap,  for 
in  most  instances,  they  are  not  only  worth  nothing  at  all,  but  are  oftentimes 
productive  of  actual,  and  not  unfrequently,  serious,  and  irreparable  injury. 
And  yet,  these  dentists  are  patronised.  Some  go  to  them  becausethey  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  such  operations  upon  their  teeth  as  would  be  really  ser- 
viceable to  them;  others  are  influenced  by  penuriousness — a  false  system  of 
economy — and  it  oftentimes  happens,  that  they  pay  twice  as  much  in  the 
end,  as  it  would  have  cost  them,  to  have  secured,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
services  of  a  competent,  skilful  practitioner.  The  first  are  to  be  pitied,  but 
the  second  are  deserving  of  no  sympathy.  Those  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  gulled  by  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  dentist  and  advertises  cheap  ope- 
rations, have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves :  others  again,  go  to  them,  not 
knowing  that  any  special  qualification  is  necessary  to  practice  this  branch  of 
surgery,  and  under  the  impression  that  one  dentist  is  as  good  as  another. 

The  civilized  world  abounds,  at  present,  with  cheap,  or  rather  with  quack 
dentists.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  almost  every  town  in  the 
land,  and  they  will  continue  to  multiply  as  long  as  so  many  seek  for  cheap, 
rather  than  ekUfid  dentists,  and  the  laws  of  our  country  institute  no 
guards  around  the  profession,  for  the  suppression  of  empiricism. 

The  tracks  of  these  vandals  are  daily  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  ruthless  depredations.  The  injuries  they  inflict 
are  oftentimes  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  continue  through 
life.  They  seem  to  have  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is,  to  fleece  the 
pockets  of  their  ignorant  and  credulous  dupes.  As  for  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  profession  they  attempt  to  practice,  but  which  they  disgrace,  that  is  a 
thing  with  which  they  would  not,  on  any  account,  burden  their  minds, 
since  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  their  success.  They  can  get  along  quite  as 
well  without  it  as  with  it,  for  as  for  benefitting  their  patients,  that  seems  the 
last  thing  that  enters  into  their  calculation. 

In  our  remarks  upon  cheap  dentists,  we  only  wish  to  be  understood  as 
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meaning  ^taek  daUiaU,  who«  among  the  means  which  they  resort  to.  to  gull 
the  unsuspecting,  advertise  cheap  openUion$.  We  do  not  recollect  to  hare 
ever  known  a  scientific,  thoroughly  qualified  and  skilful  practitioner,  to 
resort  to  such  contemptible  trickery.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  honorable, 
high-minded  men,  and  we  believe  that  no  one,  worthy  of  confidence,  would 
do  it,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  it  is  done,  our  word  for  it, 
those  who  do  it,  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  correct  practice. 
But  while  we  disapprove  of  this  species  of  deception,  we  do  not,  by  any 
means,  wish  to  be  considered  as  advocating  exorbitant  charges  for  dental 
operations.  Those  who  chaige  exorbitant  prices  for  their  services,  are 
equally  destitute  of  honesty,  and  generally  found  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
quack  denHats,  who,  while  they  are  but  little,  if  any  better  qualified  to  prac* 
tice  the  art,  are  possessed  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  assurance,  and  it  is  to 
this,  that  their  success  is  attributable.  The  scientific  and  really  well  quali- 
fied of  the  profession,  are  generally  men,  who,  while  they  are  constantly 
devoting  their  best  energies  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  science,  that  they  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  benefit  their  patients,  they  expect  in  return  for  their 
services,  from  tbose  whose  circumstances  will  permit,  a  fair  compensation, 
and  nothing  more. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury — ^the  thousands 
of  teeth  that  are  annually  destroyed  by  cheap  (quack)  dentists.  The  follow- 
ing, from  among  the  cases  that  are  almost  daily  failing  under  our  observa- 
tion, will  serve  as  examples  of  the  results  that  usually  follow  their  operations.' 

A  lady,  accompanied  by  two  daughters,  one  about  nineteen  and  the  other 
seventeen,  called  upon  us,  a  few  days  since,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing for  them,  our  professional  services. 

The  teeth  of  both  were  constituted  very  much  alike,  and  had  been  opera- 
ted on  about  two  years  and  a  half  before,  those  of  the  eldest  by  a  skilful  den- 
tist, but  as  the  mother  thought  the  fee  which  he  charged  for  his  services,  a 
very  exorbitant  one,  she  took  her  other  daughter  to  another  dentist,  who 
advertised  to  perform  all  operations  upon  the  teeth  at  one-third  the  prices 
usually  required  for  such  services.  At  the  time  her  daughter's  teeth  were 
first  operated  on,  the  eldest  had  ten  filled  and  six  filed,  for  which,  the  dentist 
charged  twenty-five  dollars ;  the  youngest  had  six  filled  and  four  filed,  and 
for  which,  a  charge  of  only  eight  dollars  was  made.  The  mother  congratu- 
lated herself  on  having  saved,  as  she  supposed,  seventeen  dollars.  Three 
months,  however,  had  hardly  elapsed,  before  it  was  found  that  the  decay  in 
the  youngest  daughter's  teeth  was  still  going  on.  The  cheap  dentbt  was 
again  visited,  and  this  time  he  managed  to  make  a  bill  of  nine  dollars,  and 
about  six  months  afterward  another  of  twelve.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  months^  the  disease  being  found  to  be  still  progressing,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  mother  in  the  skill  of  the  dentist  who  had  operated  on  them,  had 
become  so  much  shaken  that  she  determined  to  consult  another,  who  proved 
to  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  last,  and  after  having  paid  this  one  thirty  dol- 
lars, she  was  induced,  by  the  persuasion  of  some  of  her  friends^  to  call  upon 
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us.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  eldest  as  well  as  by  her  youngest  daughter, 
and  after  having  given  us  an  account  of  the  operations  performed  upon  the 
teeth  of  both,  desired  that  we  should  do  for  them  whatever  we  might  deem 
necessary,  protnded,  we  would  be  very  moderate  in  our  charge. 

The  teeUi  of  the  first  which  had  been  operated  on,  were,  with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  one,  in  a  healthy  condition.  Nine  of  the  fillings  were  still  perfect— 
the  tenth,  by  a  decay  which  had  commenced  in  another  part  of  the  tooth  in 
which  it  had  been  placed,  and  that  had  extended  to  it,  was  so  much  loosened 
that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  service.  Four  or  five  of  her  other  teeth  were 
decaying,  but  the  disease  had  not  yet  progressed  so  far  as  to  prevent  their 
restoration.  The  other  daughter  had  lost  the  crowns  of  two  of  her  upper 
incisors,  two  bicuspides  and  three  molares.  The  crowas  of  the  two  remain- 
ing superior  incisors  and  two  bicuspides,  a  cuspidatus,  and  three  molares, 
were  so  much  decayed  as  to  render  their  restoration  hopeless. 

The  teeth  of  the  youngest  daughter  had  been  filled  with  gold  as  well  as 
those  of  the  eldest,  but  the  fillings  had  not  been  as  skilfully  put  in.  Five,  it 
is  true,  were  still  remaining,  but  they  could  all  have  been  placed,  by  a  well 
instructed  hand  in  one  cavity. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  exercise  of  this  false  economy,  had  not  only 
called  for  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  amount  than  would  have  been 
required  to  have  secured,  in  the  first  instance,  the  services  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner, but  had  also  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  nearly  half  the  leeth  of 
the  youngest  daughter. 

The  cheap  derUieU,  in  this,  as  they  do,  in  almost  all  other  instances,  prove, 
ultimately,  to  be  the  dear  ones.  We  will  give  one  other  example  before  we 
close  our  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

Mrs.  W ,  wishing  to  procure  a  double  set  of  artificial  teeth,  applied  to 

Mr.  W-^— ,  who  advertised  to  insert  them  at  sixty  dollars  a  set.  The  teeth 
were  obtained,  but  they  did  not  fit;  they  caused  great  irritation  to  her  mouth, 
and  the  upper  circle  did  not  antagonize  properly  with  the  lower.  Besides, 
they  tasted  so  much  of  copper,  that  she  was  apprehensive  that  their  presence 
in  her  mouth  might  be  productive  of  injury  to  her  health.  She  went  back 
to  her  dentist  a  number  of  times,  and  stated  all  of  these  objections.  He  tried 
to  persuade  her  that  they  were  imaginary,  he  assured  her  that  the  plates  on 
which  the  teeth  were  set,  were  pure  gold,  and  that  if  she  would  wear  the 
teeth  a  few  months,  the  jaws  would  so  adapt  themselves  to  the  teeth  as  to 
cause  them  to  come  together  properly  and  fit  easily ;  but,  as  she  could  not 
do  this,  she  determined  to  go  to  another  dentist.  She  visited  several,  and 
they  all  told  her  that  the  teeth  she  had,  were  worth  nothing — ^that  they  could 
not  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  such  a  set 
as  would  be  really  serviceable  to  her,  would  cost  more  than  double  the 
amount  that  she  had  paid  for  them.  Not  willing  to  pay  so  much,  although 
abundantly  able,  for  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  she  went  to  another  chet^  dentist, 
and  obtained  another  set,  which  proved  to  be  no  better  than  the  first.  She 
now  had  two  sets,  but  could  wear  neither,  and  although  her  confidence  in 
29         V.  4 
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the  art  had  by  this  time  become  greatly  shaken,  she  was  nerertheless  resolv- 
ed to  make  trial  of  one  more  set.  She  had  had  enough  of  cheap  dentists^ 
but  still,  was  anxious  to  procure  a  set  at  as  low  a  price  as  possiUe,  and  for 
this  purpose  called  upon  several  dentists— ourself  among  the  number, 
but  as  we  were  so  much  occupied  as  to  be  unable,  just  at  that  time,  to  un- 
dertake the  operation,  she  called  upon,  and  obtained  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional friend  of  ours,  who  put  up  for  her,  a  very  beautiful  and  substantial 
set,  for  which  he  charged  one  hundred  and  fif^y  dollars.  These  teeth  she 
has  now  worn  nearly  two  years,  and  having  accidentally  met  with  her  a  few 
days  since,  she  informed  us  that  she  had  already  been  more  than  compen- 
sated, in  comfort,  for  the  amount  which  her  last  set  of  teeth  had  cost  her. 

In  conclusion,  wettould  enumerate,  were  it  necessary,  scores  of  examples 
as  striking  as  the  foregoing,  of  the  bad  effects  and  inutility  of  the  (^rations 
of  most  of  those  whoadvertise  themselves  as  cheap  dentists.  There  issomething 
suspicious  in  the  name,  and  those  who  do  it,  seem  to  rest  their  claim  to 
confidence  and  patronage  upon  it,  without  any  reference  to  qualification  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  art,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  will  be  inferred,  if  it  is 
but  known  that  they  charge  less,  than  what  the  profession  generally  do,  for 
their  services.  By  this  shallow  artifice,  hundreds  and  thousands  are  being, 
almost  constantly,  deceived.^-Batt.  Ed. 


Dr.  R.  8om0rby*$  Caneentrated  Blow-Pipe  and  FStmaee. — ^The  inventor 
of  this  most  admirable  contrivance,  has  done  the  profession  a  great  service, 
by  furnishing  a  machine  so  highly  beneficial  and  useful  as  is  his  Ck>ncen- 
trated  Blow>Pipe  and  Furnace.  Soldering  by  the  ordinary  method,  is  not 
only  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  but  also  to  the  eyes,  which  liability  to  injury  is 
wholly  obviated  by  this  apparatus.  And  while  it  not  only  greatly  facilitates 
this  operation,  it  is  in  every  respect,  admirably  adapted  for  melting  gold  and 
metal  for  modeb.  To  such  of  the  memben  of  the  profession  as  have  many 
artificial  teeth  to  insert,  it  is  invaluable ;  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
in  operation  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  where  it  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  GMdard  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  and  are  therefore  prepared  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  profession  as  worthy  of  notice.  So  much,  indeed,  were  we  pleased 
with  it,  that  we  at  once  ordered  one  for  our  own  use.  The  cost  may  deter 
many  from  purchasing  it,  but  we  believe  that  might  be  saved  by  it  in  a  single 
year  by  a  dentist  in  full  practice,  and  as  serviceable  as  it  is  to  dentists,  we 
should  suppose,  that  it  would  be  equally  useful  to  chemists  and  mineralogists. 

BaU.  Ed, 

To  Correspondents. ^We  regret  that  Dr.  Thackston's  very  interesting 
Essay  was  received  loo  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Jouroal.  It  shall,  however,  appear  in  our  next,  and  we  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  us  with  coniributions  from  his  able  pen. 
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Chm^  wUh  mar  Pfxfunon:  hy  ihe  Junior  £dtlor.«Much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  lespectiag  what  is  the  proper  shape  and  curve  for  the  hook 
or  cUiw  of  the  key  instrument  for  extracting  teeth .  Some  advocate  the  claims 
of  a  section  of  a  circle,  some  prefer  a  section  of  an  ellipsis,  &c.  We  have 
one,  (the  mdy  one  we  ever  saw,)  copied  after  the  eagle's  claw,  which,  with 
a  little  greater  curvature,  we  made  it  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  we  could  and 
adapt  it  to  its  shaft.  To  prevent  its  slipping  sideways,  we  fQed  the  point  so 
as  to  make  it  an  edge  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  then  divided  this 
edge  into  two  points,  the  dividing  notch  being  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  deep.  We  like  this  hook  greatly  :^becaase,  Ist,  it  may  be  applied '.to 
a  tooth  at  any  point  of  its  side,  so  as  to  rotate  the  tooth  (an  effect  sometimes 
desirable)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rising  from  its  socket,  and  turning 
toward  the  shaft  of  the  instrument.  2dly.  It  may  be  applied  without  much 
displacement  of  the  gum,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  suffering  from 
the  operation.  3dly.  It  has  just  enough  metal,  and  in  just  the  right  place, 
'  to  be  strong  enough  without  being  clumsy.  Supposing  our  hook  to  be  an 
arc,  its  chord,  measuring  from  th6  points  to  the  centre  of  the  hole,  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  atid  its  versed  sine,  measuring  to  the 

inside  of  the  hook,  about  half  an  inch Those  who  would  (and  who 

would  not?)  prefer  having  their  dental  plates  and  clasps  bruised  and  bent  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  cutting  out,  are  respectfully  advised  to  mw  them  out. 
Canfield  &  Brother,  of  Baltimore,  sell  a  saw-frame  and  a  dozen  saws— enough 
to  last  a  life-time — ^for  S  1  75 !  The  same  gentlemen  abo  sell  a  host  of  other 
things  that  dentists  need,  and  at  rates  so  very  reasonable,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  very  civil  manner  in  which  you  are  dealt  with,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  yott-had  bought  so  many  of  them.  •  %  .\  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  written,  and  published,  and  circulated,  all  over  Chris- 
tendom, about  the  deleterious,  nay,  ruinous  effects  of  the  mineral  acids  when 
used  to  clean  (whiten)  the  teeth,  there  are  still  men  in  our  profession,  to 
its  great  disgrace,  and  in  this  nineteenth  century  too,  when  chemistry  has 
been  elevated  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  of  the  exact 
sciences,  men  who  still  use,  and  have,  some  of  them,  grown  grey  in  the  use 
of,  mineral  or  other  acids,  to  clean  the  teeth  of  their  (God  help  them !)  con- 
fiding patients.  We  have  ransacked,  in  vain,  every  tongue  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  for  terms  sufficiently  energetic  to  express  our  utter  ab- 
horrence and  strong  condemnation  of  this  most  reprehensible  practice 

The  proposition  of  C.  will  be  acceptable,  provided  he  does  not  use  too  much 
space  in  advocating  things  admitted  to  be  correct,  nor  describe  too  minutely 
that  which  is  familiar  to  nearly  all  who  read  this  work,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  article  sent  for  insertion  in  the  Journal.  Caoutchouc  (not  **eatauehe,^' 
Mr.  C,  though  we  think  yours  an  improvement,)  has  been  for  many  yean 
and  is  now,  by  many,  and  we  think  ought  to  be,  used  for  separating  the 
teeth,  where  they  do  not  need  to  be  cut  away  at  all.  C*s  objection  is  evi- 
dently against  the  too  common  and  very  pernicious  practice  of  so  filing  the 

teeth  that  the  filed  surfaces  soon  are  in  contact Some  of  the  dental 

instruments  sold  at  the  shops  seem  better  fitted  for  the  use  of  an  amateur 
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gardener  than  a  dentist.  Only  think  of  having  your  salivary  calculus  re- 
moved^ ''in  the  most  scientific  manner^"  with  a  great  triangular  hoe  I  . . . . 
In  tying  ligatures  upon  the  teeth,  to  regulate  them,  the  first  half  of  the  or- 
dinary knot  is  with  difficulty  kept  tight  until  the  last  and  binding  half  is 
added.  Our  knot  is  this :  in  tying  the^rrt  part,  we  put  one  end  of  the  string 
iwict,  instead  of  onct,  around  the  other,  and  let  the  knot  be  in  some  part  of 
the  ligature  that  is  drawn  tight  upon  a  tooth.  This  will  not  slip  if  the  liga- 
ture be  waxed.   The  hut  part  is  like  either  half  of  the  ordinary  knot 

The  last  professional  trick  to  get  business,  of  which  we  have  heard,  is^  to 
couple  your  name  with  one  very  nearly  like  that  of  some  dentists  so  eminent 
that  even  the  street  they  live  in  is  well  known  thousands  of  miles  away, 
advertise  yourselves  as  from  the  same  street,  (without  giving  number,)  and 
when  asked  whether  your  associate  is  such  or  such  a  one  of  that  name, 
reply  that  it  is  neither,  but  one  of  the  same  family.  Thus,  you  may  dodge 
an  answer  that  would  convict  you  of  a  gross  deception,  and  jMjdok  dUt  upon 
the  dear  gullible  public.  M. 

Wiuhington,  Jan,  1844. 

Obituary, — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  are  called  upon  to  announce 
the  painful  and  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Hat- 
den,  Professor  of  Dental  Physiology  and  Pathology,  in  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons. He  died  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  January,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
With  his  decease,  has  fallen  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  dental  profes- 
sion ;  to  which,  as  Well  as  to  science,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  Engaged 
in  the  practice  of  dental  surgery,  for  about  forty-five  years,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  its  study  with  the  most  untiring  zeal,  and  during  this  period  con- 
tributed many  able  and  valuable  papers  to  the  literature  of  this  department 
of  the  curative  art.  Possessed  of  an  investigating  and  inquiring  mind,  he, 
in  the  mean,  extended  his  researches  to  several  of  the  collateral  sciences,  and 
in  some  of  which,  had  become  eminently  distinguished  for  his  profound  and 
critical  knowledge.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  able  and  highly  interesting 
work  on  Geology,  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  published  about 
twenty  years  ago.  But  he  is  gone,  and  we  are  called  to  mourn  his  loss — a 
loss  which  will  be  severely  felt  among  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends, 
as  well  as  to  suffering  humanity. 

His  life  has  been  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  had  it  been  consistent  with  the 
will  of  Providence,  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  prolonged  for 
many  years  yet  to  come.  But  although  he  is  no  more  an  inhabitant  of  earth, 
his  memory  still  lives,  and  will  be  ever  cherished  by  the  members  of  the 
profession  he  so  long  adorned. 

The  intelligence  of  this  sudden  and  melancholy  event,  reaching  us  as  it 
has,  while  from  hoine,  and  just  as  the  last  sheets  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Journal  were  going  to  press,  we  are  prevented  from  making  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  it  at  present,  but  shaU  avail  ourself  of  a  future  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  length  upon  the  subject.— 5a?^  Ed, 
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ARTICLE   I. 

Obituary  Notice  of  Prof.  Horcu:e  H.  Haydeti,  being  a  Valedic" 
tory  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dented  Surgery.  By  Thos.  E.  Bond,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  in  said  College. 
February,  1844. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  diligence  in  study  has  resulted,  as  diligence  nnostly 
does,  in  complete  success.  You  have  passed  through  your  college 
terms  with  credit  to  yourselves  and  satisfaction  to  your  instruc- 
tors, and  we  have  met  to  confer  upon  you,  publicly  and  solemnly, 
the  most  formal  testimonials  of  your  fitness  to  practise  the  dental 
art.  Upon  an  occasion  so  interesting  as  this,  when  tender  and 
generous  emotions  are  more  than  commonly  active ;  when  retro- 
spection and  anticipation  alternately  subdue  the  feelings  and  elate 
,  the  heart,  it  cannot  need  the  badges  of  mourning  which  we  wear, 
to  remind  you  that  Death  has  been  among  us.  That  vacant  chair 
has  solemn  meaning.  Dr.  Hayden  is  dead.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
he  was  your  instructor;  your  hearts  will  add,  he  was  your  friend* 
In  years,  in  knowledge,  in  devotion  to  your  interests,  he  was 
superior  to  us  all ;  and  his  absence  from  this  place,  this  evening, 
cannot  but  invest  the  occasion  with  much  of  gloom :  cannot  but 
mingle  with  your  gladness  much  of  sorrow.  I  do  not  know  how 
this  parting  hour  between  pupils  and  teachers  can  be  better  im- 
proved, than  by  setting  before  you  the  example  of  him  we  mourn, 
80        v.  4 
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and  thus  exhibiting  to  you,  in  the  history  of  real  life,  the  advantages 
of  those  principles  and  that  conduct  which  he  who  is  dead,  and  we 
who  survive,  have  been  anxious  to  recommend  to  you.  Let  him 
who  has  often  taught  with  words,  once  more  teach  by  example, 
and  let  the  eloquence  of  a  long  and  useful  life  combine  with  the 
solemn  recollections  of  the  dead,  to  impress  upon  you  all-im- 
portant lessons. 

Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the 
Idth  of  October,  1768.  A  friend  of  his  early  childhood  speaks  of 
him  as  a  most  interesting  boy.  At  a  very  early  age  he  manifested 
great  vivacity  and  unusual  intelligence.  He  learned  to  read 
almost  as  soon  as  he  did  to  talk,  and  at  once  contracted  that  fond- 
ness for  books  which  was  so  remarkable  in  all  his  subsequent  life. 
Nor  was  this  the  mere  childish  fondness  for  narrative  which  leads 
all  little  people  to  number  books  among  their  most  amusing  toys. 
Little  Hayden's  reading  was  of  a  character  which  indicated  rare 
precocity  of  mind. — He  not  only  toyed  with  books,  he  carefully 
and  laboriously  read  them.  Such  was  his  industry  and  systema- 
tic application,  that  at  the  age  of  four  years  he  had  read  the  bible 
regularly  through.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  in  connection 
with  this  anecdote,  that  from  early  childhood  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  bible  was  his  favorite  book.  Ardent  and  inquisitive  as 
he  was,  and  multiplied  as  were  the  departments  of  knowledge  which 
he  undertook  to  explore,  no  study  could  allure  him  from  the  study 
of  God's  providence  and  grace ;  no  volume  could  fascinate  him 
away  from  the  majestic  revelationof  the  Almighty  will.  Though 
from  his  youth  he  knew  the  scriptures,  yet,  until  hoary  age,  he 
learned  therein,  exhibiting  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  fact, 
that  no  man  neglects  the  bible  because  he  knows  it  well.  Few 
men  were  more  strongly  tempted  to  forget  the  pious  instruction 
given  at  their  mother^s  knee  than  Dr.  Hayden  was.  He  was,  in  very 
early  life,  thrown  into  associations  which  might  have  tried  the 
integrity  of  far  riper  years,  yet  in  the  gayety  of  youth  he  did  not 
forget  the  law  of  that  Being  whose  fear  was  so  early  implanted 
in  his  breast.  In  riper  years  he  passed  through  the  fiery  trial  of 
scientific  scepticism ;  and  though  gifted  with  a  bold  and  inquisi- 
tive mind,  and  devoting  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  those 
sciences  more  particularly  usurped   by  infidel  philosophy,  he 
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passed  through  the  fire  unscathed,  and  triumphed  where  thousands 
fell.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  mind  of  this  uncommon  man 
was  saved  from  pollution  by  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  ora- 
cles of  God  ?  Was  not  his  escape  from  the  maelstrom  of  literary 
atheism,  which  once  drew  into  its  fearful  vortex  almost  all  the 
brilliant  minds  that  came  within  its  sphere,  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
that  pious  mother  wlio  directed  the  powers  of  his  infant  mind  to 
the  true  source  of  wisdom  7 

Dr.  Hayden  did  not  only  read  the  bible,  he  studied  it.  Eagerly 
availing  himself  of  every  aid  he  could  obtain,  he  examined  the 
sacred  page  with  the  same  care  with  which  he  conducted  all  his 
search  for  truth.  The  many  notes  scattered  through  his  bible 
indicate  the  critical  particularity  with  which  he  examined  every 
doubtful  passage,  and  the  careful  steps  by  which  he  essayed  ^lo 
reach  the  truth.  While  a  boy,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  fond- 
ness for  natural  history,  and  would  frequently  surprise  his  friends 
by  the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  he  would  discover 
objects  of  interest,  while  rambling  through  the  fields  or  woods.  I 
need  not  remind  those  who  knew  him  how  remarkably  this  propen- 
sity was  exhibited  in  his  after  life.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  began  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  from  some  cause,  now  un- 
known, but  probably  from  want  of  means,  he  soon  abandoned  it. 
As  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  enlarged  by  intercourse  with 
books,  he  became  more  and  more  desirous  to  see  the  things  of 
which  he  read.  But  he  was  not  a  child  of  fortune.  Like  most 
other  men  to  whom  God  has  given  uncommon  minds,  he  was 
born  of  obscure  and  poor  parentage ;  but  young  Hayden  was  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  want  of  facilities  of  travel.  Goldsmith  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  without 
the  inclination  to  earn  one.  Young  Hayden  had  one  advantage 
of  the  poet, — he  was  willing  to  work  his  passage  to  foreign  lands, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  importuned  bis  father  so  ear- 
nestly that  at  length  he  reluctantly  consented  to  let  him  go  to  sea. 
Accordingly,  in  a  fe|^,  days  he  entered  a  fine  new  brig,  in  the 
very  humble  capacity  of  cabin  boy,  and  in  her  made  two  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies.  By  this  time,  his  desire  of  travel  was  so  far 
satisfied  as  to  induce  him  to  decline,  for  the  present,  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  and  he  returned  to  school  and  to  his  books,  with  the  greater 
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sest  for  bis  long  separation  from  the  pleasures  of  study.  Neither 
life  upon  the  ocean,  nor  servitude  in  the  cabin,  had  damped  his 
ardent  love  for  the  study  of  nature.  What  time  could  be  spared 
from  the  school  house  and  the  duties  of  home,  was  devoted  to 
rambles,  from  which  he  rarely  returned  without  some  trophy  of 
his  love  of  nature. 

When  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  school,  and 
apply  himself  seriously  to  providing  for  his  maintenance.  Very 
reluctantly  he  submitted  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  practical 
architect,  whom  he  served  until  he  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
Although  he  was  not  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  which  must 
of  course  have  seriously  interfered  with  his  favorite  studies,  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  new  business  with  characteristic  ardor, 
and  soon  found  sources  of  abundant  pleasure  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  building.  While  his  hands  were  employed,  his  mind 
was  still  more  actively  at  work.  He  read  whatever  he  could  find 
written  on  architecture,  and  not  content  with  studying  modern 
works,  sought  for  the  oldest,  and,  to  others,  the  least  attractive. 
It  w^ould  have  been  strange  if  he  had  not  made  great  progress  by 
so  much  diligence.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  drawings,  and  writings,  on  architecture,  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  knowledge  of  that  beautiful  art. 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
sought  employment  in  his  business  at  Point  Petre,  Gaudaloupe. 
He  succeeded  very  well,  but  the  periodical  fever  compelled  him 
to  return  to  the  land  of  his  nativity.  In  the  following  year,  he 
figain  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  again  was  driven  to  the  hills 
of  Connecticut,  by  dread  of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark* 
ness  and  wasteth  at  noonday.  This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Hayden's 
adventures  beyond  sea,  in  quest  of  fortune.  For  several  years 
after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  his  business  with  great 
industry,  continually  aiming  to  add  to  his  knowledge,  and  ambi- 
tious of  distinction  in  his  vocation.  His  absence  from  home,  and 
exposure  to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  suns,  and  the 
more  baneful  efects  of  tropical  habits  and  manners,  had  not  les- 
sened his  love  of  knowledge,  or  disinclined  him  to  the  laborious 
exertion  necessary  to  acquire  it.  His  books  were  still  his  con- 
stant companions,  and,  as  one  who  knew  him  well,  strongly  ex- 
presses it,  "he  found  time  for  every  thing  but  idleness.*^ 
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Being  dissatisfied  with  his  prospects  in  Connecticut,  be  visited 
New  York,  when  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  sought  employ- 
ment as  an  architect.  Being  successful,  he  concluded  to  spend 
the  spring  and  summer  in  that  city,  and  in  the  winter  returned 
to  Connecticut  But  he  was  not  contented  to  hibernate  at  ease  ; 
while  debarred  from  his  ordinary  business  by  the  winter's  cold, 
he  found  employment  fur  his  restless  mind,  in  teaching  school  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hartford.  In  this  new  vocation  he  succeeded 
so  well,  that  he  was  strongly  urged  to  continue  in  it ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstance had  now  occurred  which  had  turned  his  restless  mind 
in  a  new  direction,  and  permanently  decided  his  lot  in  life.  While 
in  New  York,  he  had  occasion  to  call  upon  Mr.  Greenwood, 
an  eminent  dentist,  for  some  professional  aid.  While  under 
treatment,  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  dentist.  What  he  saw  or  felt  in  the  manipulations  of 
which  he  was  the  subject,  to  excite  his  admiration,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  notion  took  fast  hold  of  his  mind,  and  happening 
about  this  time  to  meet  some  heavy  losses  in  New  York,  he  deter- 
mined at  once  to  throw  up  his  business,  which  he  had  acquired 
with  so  much  labor,  and  devote  himself  to  dental  surgery. 

To  this  end  he  procured  and  read  the  very  few  books  upon  this 
subject  which  then  were  accessible,  and  having  satisfied  himself, 
by  various  essays,  that  he  need  not  apprehend  deficiency  of  me- 
chanical skill,  he  bade  farewell  at  once  to  architecture  and  to 
New  York,  and  turned  his  face  southward  in  quest  of  a  location 
where  he  might  hope  to  win  fame  and  fortune.  Arriving  in  this 
city,  forty  years  ago,  a  poor  man,  without  friends,  and  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  art  upon  the  practice  of  which  he 
ventured  ta  depend  for  subsistence  and  respectability,  his  situation 
would  have  been  discouraging  indeed,  had  he  not  been  sustained 
by  his  indomitable  energy  and  enterprizing  character,  above  all, 
by  bis  earliest  and  best  friend,  his  bible.  Hiring  a  room  in  a 
frame  house  in  Fayette  street,  Mr.  Hayden  invited  dental  practice, 
and,  while  inviting,  sought  to  deserve  it. 

He  was  well  aware  that  the  art  of  dentistry  as  then  understood 
and  practised,  was  rude  and  but  little  entitled  to  be  considered 
scientific.  To  a  man  of  his  quickness  of  parts  and  habitual  in- 
dustry, it  was  a  small  thing  to  equal  the  best  operators  of  his  day. 
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He  aimed  to  do  much  more ;  far  from  being  satisfied  with  having 
attained  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  then  afforded  by 
the  art,  he  labored  to  elevate  the  employment  to  a  parallel  with 
his  own  abilities,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  partiality  which  he 
had  so  suddenly  and  strangely  contracted  for  it.  With  this  view 
he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine  with  his  accustomed  ardor, 
and  though  he  did  not  then  graduate  in  medicine,  he  acquired 
such  extensive  knowledge  in  these  departments  of  science,  as 
gained  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  fully  entitled  him  to  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  oa 
him  in  later  life,  by  the  Jefierson  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  each  of  which  Institutions  granted,  with- 
out application  on  his  part,  an  honorary  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. So  respectable  was  his  knowledge  of  surgery  considered, 
that  during  the  attack  by  the  British  upon  this  city  during  the  last 
war,  his  services  were  put  in  requisition  as  surgeon,  and  his  kind- 
ness and  skill  were  fully  employed  in  caring  for  the  wounded. 

Dr.  Hayden  rose  rapidly  in  public  confidence.  He  became  the 
companion  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and  medical  profes- 
sors, who  from  time  to  time  held  the  highest  professional  rank  in 
this  city.  His  opinions  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and  his 
suggestions  frequently  adopted  by  them,  and  so  high  did  he  rank 
in  professional  estimation,  that  he  was  invited  to  read  a  course  of 
lectures  on  dentistry  to  the  medical  class  of  the  University,  an 
honor  never  before  or  since,  conferred  upon  a  practitioner  of 
dentistry.  He  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  medical 
journals,  and  entered  with  great  zeal  upon  physiological  re- 
searches, especially  upon  an  investigation  of  the  uses  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  which  though  they  did  not  result  in  any  important 
discovery,  displayed  great  acuteness  of  mind,  and  experimental 
abilities. 

Next  to  the  study  of  physiology  and  pathology.  Dr.  Hayden 
was  devoted  to  geological  investigations.  The  success  with 
which  he  examined  the  mineral  peculiarities  of  this  vicinity,  are 
well  known,  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  mineral  which  bears 
his  name,  (Haydenite,)  will  always  keep  up  the  remembrance  of 
his  zeal  and  excellence  in  that  beautiful  department  of  physical 
science. 
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Unlike  many  who  have  become  distinguished  in  this  branch  of 
study,  Dn  H.  was  a  firm  believer  in  revealed  religion;  he  had» 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  profound  respect  for  the  bible. 
Nothing  would  more  readily  draw  from  him  indignant  reproba- 
tion, than  remarks  which  seemed  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of 
christian  truth.  In  all  his  geological  inquiries,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  great  fact,  which  many  seem  so  ready  to  forget,  that  the 
earth  did  not  make  itself,  but  was  made  of  God ;  and  therefore 
Dr.  H.  solved  difficulties  by  an  exceedingly  simple  process,  which 
to  others  were  mountains  in  their  path.  An  instance  of  his  short- 
hand method  of  accounting  for  unaccountable  things  is  afforded 
in  the  reply  which  he  made  to  the  objections  of  a  scientific  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  great  perplexity  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  certain  springs  and  water  courses.  It  is  strange,  said  the  doc- 
tor, that  one  who  believes  that  a  wise  Being  made  the  earth,  cannot 
admit  that  such  a  Being  might  exercise  as  much  prudence  and 
management  as  is  evinced  by  a  gardener  who  ditches  his  wet 
ground,  and  draws  off  the  surplus  water. 

Having  by  the  force  of  his  own  worth,  attained  distinguished 
professional  consideration,  Dr.  H.  was  anxious  to  see  a  general 
improvement  effected  in  the  respectability  of  the  dental  art.  The 
land  was  overrun  with  ignorant  empirics  who  every  where  im- 
posed upon  the  public  and  disgraced  the  name  of  dentist.  The 
art  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  medicine.  No  schools  were 
provided  for  instruction  in  it,  and  no  evidence  of  qualification  for 
practice  could  be  procured ;  consequently,  the  public  had  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  man  of  science  from  the  man  of  brass, 
who  under  the  name  of  dentistry,  perpetrated  mayhem  and  robbery, 
maiming  and  plundering,  under  color  of  dental  practice. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  first  necessary  to  unite  the 
respectable  dentists  of  the  country  in  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  effort,  and  mutual  encouragement.  This  was 
effected  by  the  formation  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  of  which  Dr.  Hayden  was  chosen  President ;  a  journal 
was  also  established  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  diffusing  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  connected  with  dental  surgery.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  movements  it  was  thought  advisable  to  estab- 
lish a  Dental  College,  which  should  consist  partly  of  medical  and 
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partly  of  dental  practitioners,  and  which  should  afford  those 
instruction  in  dental  surgery,  as  a  part  of  medical  science,  and 
grant  diplomas  of  graduation  to  any  who  should  be  found  worthy 
to  receive  such  certificates. 

Dr.  H.  did  not  originate  these  movements.  To  one  younger, 
and  hence  more  enthusiastic — one  of  your  professors  unfortunately 
absent  from  us,  this  honor  is,  in  a  great  degree,  due.  But  in  Dr. 
H.  Dr.  Harris  found  a  willing  colaborator.  At  an  age  when 
other  men  are  glad  to  shun  labor,  and  especially  to  avoid  new 
enterprizes,  Dr.  H.  entered  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  nature 
into  these  several  schemes. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  of  him  as  a  professor  was  very 
great,  for  one  who  had  already  numbered  threescore  years  and 
ten,  nor  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  indulgence  which  his  age 
might  well  have  claimed.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  such  exer* 
tions  as  would  have  comported  with  his  strength.  He  labored 
diligently  and  anxiously,  too  diligently  and  too  anxiously  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  pupils.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he 
did  not  labor  in  vain.  His  lectures  were  rich  in  matter.  He 
had  read  every  thing  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  healthy  and 
diseased  conditions  of  the  dental  structures,  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  his  pupils,  he  had  been  a  close  observer  and 
independent  thinker  for  fifty  years.  The  aggregate  of  the  vast 
knowledge  thus  acquired  from  the  labors  of  others,  and  more  es- 
pecially from  his  own,  was  comprehended  in  his  lectures.  He 
loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  studied  nature  from  the 
force  of  that  instinctive  curiosity  which  is  the  animating  principle 
of  genius.  Like  Grodman,  he  pursued  truth  with  indefatigable 
patience,  whether  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  figure  of  a 
pebble,  the  motion  of  an  insect,  or  the  phenomena  of  disease. 
The  pleasure  of  the  investigation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  many 
questions  which  his  own  fertile  mind  would  present,  were  all  the 
rewards  he  asked. 

The  graphic  line,  once  so  aptly  used  to  describe  a  remarkable 
character  of  old, 

"Nil  actum  credens  dum  quid  superesBefc  agendum," 

might  well  be  applied  to  our  departed  friend.  He  reckoned  noth- 
ing done  while  any  thing  remained  to  be  done.    Hence,  he  was 
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ever  active,  looking  upon  acquisition  as  but  preparatory  to  ac* 
quirement,  and  delighting  in  effort  rather  than  in  possession.  Un- 
til overtaken  by  fatal  illness,  Dr.  H.  continued  to  practice  and  to 
lecture.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  laborious  bodily  and 
mental  exertion  exhausted  bis  little  strength,  and  accelerated  his 
death.  When  no  longer  able  to  leave  his  bed,  his  chief  concern 
seemed  to  be  for  his  pupils,  who,  he  feared,  would  suflbr  serious 
loss  from  the  interruption  of  his  lessons.  Even  when  delirium 
ensued,  his  mind  was  evidently  busy  upon  his  favorite  topics.  He 
would  call  for  his  class,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  present,  would 
attempt  to  lecture.  The  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death, — to 
the  last  he  talked  of  science. 

Gentlemen,  your  venerable  instructor,  your  friend,  is  no  longer 
here.    God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  removed  him  hence. 

«  The  langiiMhing  bead  is  at  rest> 

Its  thinking  and  aching  an  o^er, 
His  quiet  immoraUie  breast 

b  heaved  by  affliction  no  more} 
His  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

Of  trouble  and  torturing  pain, 
It  ceases  to  flutter  and  beat. 

It  never  shall  flutter  again." 

You  will  never  again  look  upon  his  cheerful  face  and  sparkling 
eye.  You  will  never  again  hear  his  voice,  discoursing  to  you  of 
the  wonders  of  organization,  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  pleasures  of 
health,  the  cure  of  disease.  But  wherever  you  may  wander  from 
this  scene  of  his  useful  life,  let  his  memory  go  with  you, — let  it  be 
dear  to  you,— let  it  be  useful  to  you.  Let  his  example  urge  you 
to  exertion ;  not  that  you  may  attain  to  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  now  dental  science,  but  that  you  may  add  to  that  know« 
ledge  such  discoveries  and  experience  of  your  own  as  may  vastly 
augment  the  common  stock,  and  elevate  dental  surgery  to  a  far 
more  respectable  rank  than  it  now  holds  in  the  department  o{ 
medicine. 

Above  all,  let  his  memory  abide  with  you,  as  the  recollection 
of  a  christian  man ;  of  one  whom  zcitnct  only  established  in  the 
faith,  and  who  loved  revelation  in  the  ratio  that  he  was  learned 
in  the  book  of  nature.  Let  it  lead  you  to  thorough  confidence  in 
that  holy  volume  which  only  is  the  book  of  wisdom,  as  well  as 
31         V.  4 
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the  fountaiD  of  consolation,  and  let  it  remind  you  that  wherever 
you  are,  under  whatever  circumstances  you  may  be  placed,  the 
broad  eye  of  God  is  fixed  upon  you»  piercing  into  the  depths  of 
your  heart,  with  as  much  intensity  as  though  no  other  being  trod 
the  earth  upon  whom  that  eye  could  rest. 

It  is  our  humble,  fervent  pYayer,  that  each  one  of  you  may  so 
live  beneath  that  searching  look,  that  it  may  ever  be  your  great- 
est happiness  to  know,  **  ThoUf  God,  seest  me  r 
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An  Essay  on  the  Morbid  Effects  of  Diseased  Teeth  upon  the 
Human  System.  Read  before  the  Virginia  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons^  at  their  First  Annual  Meetings  October  11th,  1843, 
by  VV.  W.  H.  Thackston,  D.  D.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  of  the  Dental  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, &c.  &c.     Published  by  order  of  the  Society. 

OefUlemm  of  the  Virgmia  Society  (f  Dmiat  Surgeom: 

Having  been  appointed  to  read  an  essay  or  dissertation, 
on  some  subject  appertaining  to  the  theory  or  practice  of  Dental 
Surgery,  we  have  chosen  the  morbid  eflfects  of  diseased  teeth 
upon  the  human  system,  and  the  importance  of  their  prompt  re- 
moval, as  a  subject,  perhaps,  as  well  suited  to  the  time  and  occa- 
sion, as  any  other  upon  which  we  could  fix  our  attention. 

When  we  remember  the  very  intimate  and  extensive  nervous 
connection  which  the  dental  apparatus  sustains  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  system, — the  various  and  multiplied  sympathies  incident  to 
a  diseased  denture, — the  exquisite  local  disturbance  and  pain,  and 
the  great  constitutional  derangement  which  such  teeth  occasion, 
it  would  appear  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  aught  by 
way  of  impressing  either  practicien  or  patient  with  the  urgent 
necessity  and  importance  of  the  extraction  of  all  teeth,  or  remains 
of  teeth,  which  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  restorative 
treatment. 

This,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  the  case,  and  notwith- 
standing the  advanced  and  improved  condition  of  our  science,  the 
superior  facilities  for  cultivating  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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correct  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles ;  which  refer  as 
directly  to  the  diseases  of  the  organs  now  under  consideration,  as 
to  any  of  the  maladies  to  which  the  human  system  is  exposed ;  it 
is  true,  that  a  great  majority  of  individuals  will  sooner  incur  the 
risk,  and  sufler  the  painful  consequences  of  retaining  such  organs, 
than  submit  to  the  slight  inconvenience  and  momentary  suffering 
incident  to  their  removal.  But  we  are  more  pained  to  concede 
the  fact,  that  there  are  now  many,  exercising  the  duties,  and 
claiming  the  prerogatives  and  immunities  of  dental  surgeons,  who 
are  too  dark  and  ignorant  to  know  or  appreciate  these  truths,  or 
who,  knowing  them,  pusillanimously  decline  rendering  thatessen- 
tial  part  of  the  service  of  the  dental  surgeon,  because  of  the  un* 
pleasant  nature  of  the  operation,  or  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
capacity  for  its  performance,  and  that,  too,  often  under  the  plea, 
that  the  presence  of  such  organs  will  not  only  be  harmless,  but 
beneficial,  in  giving  strength  and  support  to  the  remaining  healthy 
teeth,  jaws,  &c«,  and  by  awakening  some  of  the  prejudices  and 
apprehensions,  which  every  where  exist  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  extraction,  they  rarely  fail  to  convince  their  patients, 
that  however  necessary  and  important  this  operation  may  be  in 
some  other  instances,  it  is  scarcely  needful  in  their  own. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  have  been  induced  to 
make  our  selection,  together  with  the  hope  that  what  we  shall 
say  may  be  of  some  avail,  in  correcting  an  error  from  which 
society  has  suffered  much,  and  which  has  by  no  means  enhanced 
the  value  and  reputation  of  the  profession  to  which  you  have 
devoted  yourselves. 

As  the  care  of  the  teeth  constitutes  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
science,  we  will  commence  our  essay  by  some  reflections  upon 
the  injory  inflicted  on  sound  and  healthy  teeth,  by  the  presence 
and  proximity  of  diseased  and  dead  organs  of  the  same  class.  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  such  diseased  organs  most  active  and  effi- 
cient agents  in  the  propagation  of  disease  to  the  remaining  healthy 
teeth.  And  as  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  pathology  of  caries,  (the  form  of  disease  most 
common  with  the  teeth,)  we  will  here  beg  leave  to  digress  for  a 
moment,  that  we  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  collateral 
subject. 
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This  diversity  of  opiDion  has  arisen  from  the  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  several  distinguished  authors,  that  the  immediate  and 
exciting  causes  of  this  affection  (caries)  were  internal^  and  the 
development  of  the  disease  internal;  in  other  words,  that  decay 
always  commenced  in  the  interior  structure  of  the  tooth.  With- 
out  going  into  a  minute  investigation  of  this  question,  we  will 
simply  observCf  that  after  a  most  thorough  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  agents  and  modes  by  which  decay  of  the  teeth 
is  effected,  their  chemical  characteristics  and  affinities,  their  physi- 
ological character  and  attributes  i  the  question  has  been  definitely 
settled,  that  the  remote  and  predisposing  causes  of  caries  are 
consiittUionaip  and  the  exciting,  proximate  and  immediate  causes 
^xtemdj  its  development  external^  and  its  character  a  chemical 
disorganization  or  decomposition  of  the  dental  structure,  by  the 
presence  of  an  acrid  and  corrosive  agent,  which  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell, 
in  a  letter  to  Thos.  Chas.  Cope,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burg,  states  (from  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  character  of  this  agent)  to  be  the  septic 
or  nitrous  acid. 

As  we  have  previously  observed,  several  authors  of  merited 
distinction,  (and  of  this  number  perhaps  none  more  so  than  Thos* 
Bell,)  have  stoutly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  internal  causes,  and 
decay  of  the  teeth ;  but  subsequent  investigations  and  experiments 
have  demonstrated  its  fallacy,  and  we  will  only  remark,  in  con- 
clusion of  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  the  views  here  advanced 
are  entertained  by  nearly  all  dental  pathologists  of  the  present 
day. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  with  the  foregoing  estab- 
lished facts  before  us,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  the 
presence  of  diseased  teeth  is  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
caries :  directly,  by  retaining  in  contact  with  the  sound  organs 
the  destructive  agent ;  and  indirectly,  by  vitiating  and  corrupting 
the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions ;  the  effect  of  which,  unless 
corrected  by  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
parts  involved,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organs^ 
will  be  the  entire  or  partial  loss  of  the  teeth,  with  the  unpleasant 
calamitous  consequences  incident  thereto. 

These  considerations,  though  of  vital  importance,  are  not  para* 
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mount  toothers,  which,  io  their  order,  we  shall  briefly  ODumerate : 
firsty  in  the  train  of  consequences,  will  come  odontalgia*  with  its 
exquisite  and  intense  local  suflfering,  frequently  protracted  for 
days  and  months,  depriving  its  unhappy  victims  of  ease  and  re- 
pose by  nighty  until  the  whole  system  is  unstrung  and  broken  down 
by  exhaustion ;  truly  the  Ayrshire  bard  has  characterized  it  as 
the  ^*heUof  aUdisetues"  Alveolar  abscess  is  one  of  the  most 
common  terminations  of  odontalgia  from  decayed  teeth;  this 
being  a  formation  of  purulent  matter  about  the  apices  of  the  fangs 
of  the  teeth,  is  retained  until  its  quality  becomes  altered,  and  an 
acrid  and  corrosive  character  is  imparted  to  it ;  the  surrounding 
osseous  structure  is  soon  softened,  and  broken  down  sufficiently 
to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  pent  up  matter,  which  then  developes 
itself  in  what  is  usually  denominated  a  '*gum  boil,"  or  fistulous 
ulcer,  most  frequently  discharging  its  contents  into  the  mouth, 
thus  corrupting  the  breath,  vitiating  the  secretions,  and  impairing 
the  functional  operations  of  the  digestive  apparatus ;  occasionally 
however,  they  develope  themselves  externally,  and  discharge 
through  fistulous  openings  in  the  cheeks.  Cases  of  this  character, 
though  not  frequent,  are  by  no  means  rare ;  we  have,  in  our  own 
practice,  encountered  two ;  in  both  instances,  an  inferior  molaris 
and  fang,  which  had  been  broken  in  an  effort  for  its  removal, 
were  the  exciting  causes ;  in  each  case,  the  most  disgusting  fistu- 
lous ulcers  were  formed,  which  discharged,  constantly,  though 
slowly,  an  intolerably /6<u2  and  very  acrid  secretion. 

The  removal  of  the  oflbnding  teeth,  with,  in  one  instance,  a 
piece  of  necrosed  bone,  together  with  attention  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  parts,  constituted  the  curative  treatment ;  this  course,  we 
will  here  observe,  is  the  only  reliable  one  which  can  be  adopted ; 
no  plan  of  treatment  will  succeed  while  the  diseased  teeth  are 
suffered  to  remain ;  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  asserting,  that 
in  no  instance  will  this  plan  fail,  unless  the  state  of  the  system  be 
peculiarly  unfavorable,  or  the  case  be  of  such  long  standing  as 
that  the  edges  of  its  duct  or  outlet  have  become  callous ;  in  the 
first  instance  such  constitutional  treatment  as  is  indicated  must 
be  adopted,  together  with  the  local  means  which  we  have  already 
suggested ;  in  the  latter,  the  removal  of  the  hardened  edges,  with 
a  narrow  pointed  bistoury,  and  drawing  the  wound  together  with 
adhesive  straps,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
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We  will  here,  gentlemen,  call  your  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  alveolar  abscess,  previous  to  the  moulting  of  the  temporary  or 
deciduous  teeth;  these  teeth,  it  will  be  remembered,  sustain  not 
only  the  same  nervous  and  vascular  connection  with  the  general 
system  which  the  permanent  ones  do,  but  also  an  intimate  mem- 
branaus  connection  with  the  rudiments  or  pulps  of  the  permanent 
set ;  and  not  only  does  this  membranous  union  exist,  but  so  crowd* 
ed  together  are  the  fangs  of  the  temporary,  and  pulps  of  the 
permanent  sets,  that  in  no  case  does  any  thing  other  than  a  thin 
spongy  partition  of  bone  separate  them,  and  with  the  rudiments 
of  the  bicuspideSj  which  succeed  the  temporary  molares,  this 
separation  scarcely  exists,  if  it  does  at  all,  the  fangs  of  the  latter 
completely  enclosing  them. 

It  may  then  readily  be  perceived,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that 
from  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and  from 
the  action  of  external  causes,  that  they  are  as  liable,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  succeeding  denture  to  decay  and  ache,  and  that  the 
same  local  and  general  effects  are  produced  in  the  one  instance 
as  in  the  other;  that  the  occurrence  of  abscess  in  this  instance 
cannot  be  too  much  dreaded,  and  remedies  cannot  be  too  prompt* 
\y  employed  to  arrest  their  disastrous  consequences.  The  perma* 
nent  teeth  being  in  their  embryo  state,  and  directly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  acrid  and  corrosive  matter  thus  secreted,  are,  if 
not  wholly  destroyed,  (which,  by  the  way,  frequently  occurs,)  so 
much  impaired  as  never  to  receive  that  perfect  organization  and 
development  so  essential  to  their  beauty,  utility,  and  preservation. 

The  practical  deductions  which  we  would  here  make  are,  that 
every  means  should  be  called  in  requisition  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  abscess  from  a  diseased  temporary  tooth, — as  the 
application  of  soothing  drops  to  the  exposed  nerve,  local  and  gene- 
ral depletion,  cooling  aperients,  pediluvia,  &c.  &c.  But  if  abscess 
forms,  in  despite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  oflfending  tooth 
should  be  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  removed;  it  may  here 
properly  be  remarked,  that  this  class  of  teeth  (the  deciduous) 
should  never  be  prematurely  removed,  (lest  a  contraction  of  the 
maxillary  arch  be  the  result,)  unless  for  this,  or  some  other  neces- 
sity equally  urgent ;  in  the  present  instance  extraction  should  be 
adopted  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Scurvy  of  the  gums,  as  it  is  generally  called,  though  an  affec- 
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tion  more  frequoDtly  symptomatic  than  idiopathic,  is,  if  not  de- 
veloped by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  diseased 
teeth,  at  least  always  aggravated  by  that  cause;  the  same  remark 
will  also  apply  to  all  the  morbid  changes  and  conditions  which 
the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth  undergo,  as  preternatural  and  spongy 
growths  of  the  gums,  the  occurrence  of  simpkj  cartUaginous, 
osteo  sarccmatouSf  cancerous  and  other  tumors.  The  predispo* 
sition  and  various  characteristics  which  these  affections  assume, 
are  dependant  upon  a  specific  constitutional  diathesis;  but  their 
exciting  and  developing  causes  are  generally  local,  and  in  almost 
all  instances  where  those  tumors  and  other  diseased  actions  are 
found  in  the  mouth,  the  local  cause  is  ascertained  to  be  an  im«> 
paired  condition  of  the  teeth ;  it  is,  however,  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  mouth,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  system,  may 
become  the  seat  of  those  several  forms  of  disease,  vnihoui  the 
intervention  of  the  aforementioned  excitant,  such  cases  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare. 

The  various  forms  of  disease  incident  to  the  maziUary  sinus 
are  more  frequently  produced  by  the  secondary  irritation  propa* 
gated  from  diseased  teeth,  than  any  other  cause  whatsoever ;  but 
as  our  views  upon  this  subject  have  been  given  in  another  place,* 
we  will  not  here  recapitulate  them. 

OTUBna^  an  ulcerous  ailection  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  of 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  character,  on  account  of  its  painful  symp* 
toms,  and  the  intolerably  fetid  odor  exhaled  from  it,  is  indebt- 
ed, in  many  instances,  for  its  existence,  to  an  impaired  denture; 
of  this  affection.  Professor  Harris  has  reported,  in  the  Mary- 
land Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  case  accompanied  with  pa- 
roxysms of  neuralgia  faciei^  which  aAer  resisting  various  forms 
of  remedial  treatment,  including  visits  to  several  of  our  medicinal 
springs,  was  radically  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  extraction  of 
a  diseased  dens  molaris. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  through  the  medium  of  what 
is  denominated  sympathy,  the  teeth  become  most  prolific  sources 
of  intense  and  agonizing  pain ;  connected  as  they  are  by  the 
union  of  the  pterygoid  branch  of  the  super  maxiUaryt  with  the 
first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  a  ready 

*  Sec  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  2,  p.  227. 
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medium  of  communication  is  established  between  them  and  other 
and  remote  parts  of  the  system,  and  often  are  they  (the  teeth)  the 
unsuspected  cause  of  the  most  aggravated  and  painful  symptoms 
developed  in  those  parts ;  and  that,  too,  without  the  least  pain  or 
indication  that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  primarily  affect- 
ed organ ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  treatment  usually 
employed  can  at  best  be  rarely  more  than  palliative,  while,  in 
many  instances,  it  doubtless  contributes  to  the  suffering  of  the  pa- 
tient. As  a  case  of  this  character,  Dt.  Rush,  in  his  ^'Medical 
Enquiries,"  mentions  an  instance  in  which  rheumatism  of  the  hip 
joint  was  produced  by  a  decayed  tooth,  and  which,  resisting  the 
ordinary  remedies,  alone  yielded  to  its  extraction. 

Neuralgia  may  also  be  mentioned  as  in  many  instances  having 
its  origin  in  a  defective  denture ;  it,  however,  exists  most  com- 
monly as  a  constitutional  disease,  caused,  according  to  McCullock 
and  several  other  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  by 
miasmata^  malarious  exhalations^  ^c,  Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  disease  ''may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  affections,  distinct 
in  their  causes,  and  equally  so  in  the  effect  which  difierent  reme- 
dies are  found  to  exert  upon  them,"  the  one  produced  by  causes 
operating  upon  the  system,  and  subject  only  to  constitutional 
treatment, — the  other  dependant  upon  local  causes,  and,  to  almost 
the  same  extent,  subject  to  local  treatment.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  affections,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  (whose 
authority  we  consider,  upon  this  subject,  reliable,)  is  the  regularity 
of  the  recurrence,  &c.  of  the  paroxysms  in  the  constitutional 
form ;  while  with  the  local  affection  the  paroxysms  are  irregular 
in  their  recurrence,  duration  and  degree  of  intensity. 

This  author  details  a  number  of  cases  of  well  marked  neural-' 
giay  of  the  local  character,  which,  after  the  employment  of  con- 
stitutional remedies  had  failed  to  produce  relief,  or  palliate  the 
symptoms,  were  readily  cured  by  the  local  treatment  indicated. 
One  of  those  cases  we  will  transcribe,  not  because  of  any  pecu- 
liarity which  it  possesses,  for  numbers  of  a  similar  character 
might  be  adduced,  did  we  wish  to  swell  our  essay  by  their 
introduction. 

''Mr.  D.,  a  gentleman  aged  about  fifty,  applied  to  me  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  pain  occurring  in  in*egular  paroxysms,  first 
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attacking  the  ear,  then  darting  down  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  arm,  so  as  considerably  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  the  hands ;  he  had  been  for  more  than  a  year 
the  subject  of  this  affection,  and  had  latterly  consulted  a  physician 
of  the  highest  standing,  who,  finding  the  medical  treatment  which 
he  recommended  had  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  relief,  requested 
me  to  see  him.  I  was  informed  that  the  second  inferior  tndaris 
had  been  broken,  in  an  attempt  to  extract  it,  about  two  years  be- 
fore, the  roots  of  which  were  now  remaining  in  the  jaw,  the  ante* 
rior  one  having  been  partially  thrust  out  of  the  alveolus,  and  lying 
obliquely  upon  the  gum,  the  posterior  one  still  remained  firmly 
fixed  in  its  socket,  but  evidently  exerting  much  irritation  in  the 
surrounding  parts,  with  increased  pain  on  pressure,  which  as- 
sumed somewhat  the  character  of  the  paroxysms  which  he  had 
so  long  suffered.  I  therefore  removed  both  roots,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  in  a  few  weeks,  that  the  complaint  had 
entirely  ceased." 

Two  cases  of  a  similar  character,  in  almost  every  respect,  to 
the  one  above  quoted,  have  come  under  our  own  observation, 
and  another  was  mentioned  to  us  a  few  days  since  by  a  profes- 
sional acquaintance ;  in  each  instance,  the  removal  of  a  diseased 
tooth  caused  an  immediate  subsidence  of  the  paroxysms. 

Opthalmia,  ear-ache  and  deafness  may  be  mentioned  as 
common  results  of  dental  irritation;  corroborative  cases,  in  any 
number,  might  be  here  adduced,  but  as  we  do  not  wish  to  enlarge 
our  paper  with  unnecessary  matter,  and  as  cases  of  this  character 
are  so  common  as  to  have  come  under  the  observation  of  almost 
every  practitioner,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  other 
diseased  actions,  induced  by  decayed  and  dead  teeth. 

Hemicrania  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin,  and  observed  by  nearly 
every  one  of  much  experience,  to  be  the  result  of  dental  irritation. 
Dr.  D.,  in  speaking  of  this  affection,  observes,  ^Hhat  it  is  attended 
with  cold  skin,  and  whatever  may  be  the  remote  cause,  the  im- 
mediate one  seems  to  be  a  want  of  stimulus,  either  of  heat  or 
distension,  or  some  other  unknown  stimulus  in  the  painful  part,  or 
in  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  membranes,  in  their 
natural  state,  are  only  irritable  by  distension,  but  in  a  diseased 
state  they  are  sensible  like  muscular  fibre ;"  hence,  a  diseased 
32         v.  4 
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tooth  may  render  the  neighboring  membranes  sensible,  and  is, 
doubtless,  frequently  the  cause  of  this  disease."  Of  sympathetie 
headache^  he  observes,  "where  this  affection  is  confined  to  a 
defined  part  on  \he  parietal  bone,  or  on  one  side,  it  is  generally 
termed  clams  hystericvSf  and  is  always,  1  believe,  owing  to  a 
diseased  dens  molaris.** 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  detail  a  case  which  occurred 
in  our  own  practice :  Mrs.  C,  a  lady  of  strumous  habit,  had  long 
suffered  severe  paroxysms  of  hemicraniaf  accompanied,  some- 
times, with  copious  emesiSf  from  which  symptoms  it  was  inferred 
that  the  stomach  was  disordered,  and  that  the  paroxysms  were 
sympathetic,  and  a  course  of  treatment  predicated  upon  this  sup- 
position instituted,  which,  as  the  stomach  was  sympathetically 
affected,  resulted  in  but  little  benefit.  Having  occasion  to  consult 
me  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  her  teeth,  one  of  those  pa- 
roxysms occurred  while  they  were  being  examined,  I  found 
them  generally  affected  with  caries,  some  having  lost  their  crowns 
entirely,  leaving  their  spiculated  remains  protruding  through  the 
gums,  which  were  spungy  and  turgid ;  one  of  the  inferior  molar 
teeth  had  been  broken  in  an  effort  at  its  extraction,  and  was  left 
with  a  living  nerve  exposed  to  the  irritating  effects  of  pressure, 
hot  and  cold  drinks,  particles  of  food,  &c. 

I  at  once  concluded  that  the  cause  of  her  complaint  had  been 
overlooked  or  mistaken,  and  unhesitatingly  urged  the  removal  of 
every  tooth  and  fang  which  could  not  be  restored  to  perfect 
health.  My  suggestions  were  readily  concurred  in;  and,  with  the 
removal  of  the  offending  organs,  all  traces  of  the  malady  disap- 
peared. 

EpUepsf/t  catalepsy^  &c.  are  often  developed  by  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  teeth.  Of  the  former  of  those  affections,  Dr.  Rush 
mentions  the  following  case :  "Some  time  in  the  year  1801,1 
was  consulted  by  the  father  of  a  young  gentleman  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  affected  with  epilepsy,  I  inquired 
into  the  state  of  his  teeth,  and  was  informed  that  several  of  them 
were  decayed ;  I  directed  their  removal,  and  advised  the  young 
man  afterwards  to  lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  at  any  time  when 
he  felt  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  his  fits.  He 
followed  my  advice,  and  in  consequence,  I  had  lately  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  that  he  was  perfectly  cured." 
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or  catalepsy  f  perhaps  one  of  the  most  iDteresting  cases  on  re- 
cord, both  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  the  phenomena  de- 
veloped, the  length  of  its  duration,  the  varied  treatment  to  which 
It  was  subjected,  and  its  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  on 
the  extraction  of  a  diseased  inferior  moIariSf  has  been  reported 
by  Dr.  Black  of  Virginia;  and,  but  for  its  great  length,  we  would 
with  great  pleasure  transcribe  it ;  suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that 
it  was  one  of  those  formidable  and  mysterious  cases  which  almost 
every  physician,  at  some  time  or  other,  encounters,  and  which, 
to  his  disappointment  and  mortification,  baffles  every  form  of 
treatment  which  he  is  most  likely  to  institute ;  and  which  have  for 
their  cause,  and  curative  indication,  nothing  more  than  a  decayed 
tooth,  and  its  removal. 

Phrenitis  may  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  afiections  somewhat 
rarely  produced  by  disordered  teeth,  but  that  a  malady  so  formi^ 
dable  is  ever  produced  by  this  cause,  is  sufficient  reason  that  the 
fact  should  be  noted  and  dwelt  upon,  that  the  danger  of  retaining 
such  teeth  may  be  properly  estimated.  Of  this  affisction,  from 
dental  irritation^  a  most  interesting  and  conclusive  case  is  given 
in  the  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  2,  page  141, 
by  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  M.  D.  The  considerable  length  of  the  article 
will  prevent  our  presenting  it  in  detail,  but  the  material  points  we 
shall  give  you ; 

The  subject,  (who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  S.,)  from  imprudent 
exposure,  suffered  an  odontalgic  attack,  in  which  several  of  his 
teeth  participated ;  the  inflammatory  action  gradually  extended 
itself,  until  the  jaw  and  left  ear  became  involved,  attended  with  a 
drumming  of  the  latter  organ,  dizziness  of  the  head,  which  rapidly 
ran  into  inflammation  of  the  brain,  attended  with  delirium  and 
cotna^  in  which  state  he  died  a  few  hours  after  his  attack.  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  S.,  *'I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  odontalgia 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  my  father's  sudden  mortality,  the  ear- 
ache was  doubtless  sympaihetict  while  phrenitis  was  the  fnale.*' 

The  various  diseased  actions,  growing  out  of  an  impaired  and 
deranged  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus^  are  connected  in 
an  intimate  degree,  with  the  condition  of  the  dental  organism, 
and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  though  the  affections  in 
question  are  not  always  dependent  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
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teeth,  they  nevertheless  often  are,  and  by  whatever  other  cause, 
they  may  be  developed,  the  presence  of  such  organs  never 
fails,  materially  to  aggravate  them.  In  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, nothing  is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  the  food  should 
be  perfectly  masticated,  and  that  the  saliva  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  by  which  it  is  fitted  for  deglutition  and  digestion,  should  be 
perfectly  puK  and  healthy,  otherwise  the  food  is  swallowed  in  an 
improper  state,  for  with  a  diseased  denture,  it  cannot  be  properly  ^ 

triturated ;  and  the  secretions  being  much  vitiated,  are  both  irri- 
tating to  (he  mouth  and  nauseating  to  the  stomach ;  the  digestive 
organs  thus  having  a  two-fold  duty  to  perform,  the  process  is 
necessarily  slow  and  painful,  and  as  Prof.  Harris  justly  remarks, 
^'must  necessarily  weaken  their  powers  and  hasten  their  destruc- 
tion." The  immediate  consequences  of  this  imperfect  mastication 
and  insalivation,  are  debUily  to  greater  or  less  extent,  sense  of 
cppression  in  the  region  of  the  slomacht  nausea,  sick  headache, 
&c.,  eventuating  generally,  in  confirmed  dyspepsia.  We  might 
cite  a  number  of  well  authenticated  cases  of  this  character,  but  for 
reasons  which  we  have  previously  stated,  we  shall,  without  farther 
remark,  pass  on  to  the  last,  in  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  to  which 
we  shall  particularly  invite  your  attention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  having  their  origin  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  teeth. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — This  appalling  disease,  in  common  with 
those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  others  to  which  we 
might  revert,  were  it  compatible  with  the  limits  of  our  paper,  is  oc- 
casionally the  melancholy  consequence  of  the  ignorance,  or  negli- 
gence of  those  who  suffer  their  teeth  to  go  to  ruin,  without  an  effort 
for  their  restoration,  and  who,  from  some  silly  apprehension,  or 
ill-grounded  prejudice,  persist  in  retaining  their  irritating  remains. 
We  know  that  this  declaration  may  startle  some,  nevertheless  it  is 
strictly  true,  and  may  be  readily  and  rationally  explained,  by  the 
extension  of  dental  irritation,  involving  first  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mouth,  the  palate,  tonsils,  pharynx  and  glottis^  and  lastly,  the 
trachea,  bronchia,  &c.  &c.,  and  by  the  corruption  of  the  air, 
which  passes  through  the  mouth  during  the  process  of  respiration. 
But  as  facts  form  a  more  convincing  species  of  evidence  than 
even  the  most  philosophical  speculations,  we  will  adduce  cases  of 
well  marked  pulmonary  consumption;  cases,  which  from  their 
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symptoms,  and  the  reputation  of  those  under  whose  notice  they 
came,  and  by  whom  they  were  reported,  cannot  be  mistaken  or 
doubted.  'We  will,  however,  first  introduce  a  just  and  eloquent 
passage,  which  occurs  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Fitch,  on  the  subject 
of  dental  diseases,  &c.  This  author,  in  treating  upon  the  consti- 
tutional eflects  of  diseased  teeth  and  gums,  observes,  '<that  nature 
has  formed  the  lungs  most  delicate  and  sensible,  and  susceptible 
to  the  slightest  injurious  impressions.  She  has  also,  finely  tem- 
pered the  atmosphere  for  its  safe  and  healthy  reception  in  those 
delicate  organs ;  but  art,  accident  or  disease,  may  render  it  im- 
pure, unfit  for  respiration,  and  cause  it  instead  of  harmonizing 
with  the  lungs  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  giving  to  them, 
and  the  whole  system,  health  and  strength,  to  be  a  baneful  influ- 
ence, armed  with  pestilence,  scattering  the  seeds  of  disease  over 
the  lungs,  and  pouring  the  streams  of  deadly  poison  through 
every  vein  of  the  system." 

We  find  in  the  excellent  work  of  the  author  just  quoted,  the 
following  case :  *^In  February,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  this  city, 
(Philadelphia,)  called  and  requested  me  to  see  Mrs.  R.,  who  re- 
sided in  Tenth,  above  Walnut  street,  who,  he  said,  was  laboring 
under  every  symptom  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  also 
appeared  to  suflfer  greatly  from  a  diseased  state  of  her  mouth.  I 
accordingly  called  on  Mrs.  R.,  and  found  the  following  to  be  her 
symptoms :  great  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  almost  constant  cough, 
nearly  a  total  loss  of  voice,  articulation  extremely  difficult,  as  if 
speaking  through  a  trumpet.  Dr.  Jackson  said,  that  in  a  practice 
of  seven  years  in  the  hospitals,  alms  houses,  and  private  practice, 
he  had  never  seen  a  case  where  a  person  recovered  from  the 
symptoms  under  which  Mrs.  R.  laboured."  I  need  not  say  that 
the  Dr's  practice  was  most  extensive.  The  following  was  the 
condition  of  Mrs.  R's  mouth ;  about  two  years  before,  she  had 
the  upper  wisdom  tooth  of  the  left  side  plugged,  the  filling  being 
pounded  in  with  a  mallet  and  punch,  by  a  dentist  of  this  city ; 
the  fangs  of  the  tooth  converged  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  and  in 
hammering  in  the  filling  the  socket  was  much  injured ;  a  chronic 
inflammation  took  place,  which  passed  back  over  the  palatCy  half 
arches,  and  some  distance  down  the  cesophagus,  also  over  the 
glottis,  epiglottis  and  larynx ;  it  then  passed  over  the  right  side 
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of  the  under  jaw,  and  caused  to  inflame  and  slough  away,  all  the 
sockets  and  teeth  of  the  inferior  maxilla  but  one,  the  left  den$ 
sapienti€Bf  which  had  not  become  affected  when  I  was  consulted. 
When  I  first  saw  Mrs.  K.»  the  process  of  inflammation^  slough- 
ing and  gangrene,  was  at  its  height;  extensive  exfoliations  of 
the  jaw  were  taking  place,  and  Dr.  Jackson  and  myself  concluded 
that  the  patient  could  not  survive  more  than  four  weeks.  The 
treatment  of  this  case  was  as  follows :  I  at  once  removed  all  of 
the  teeth  which  were  loose,  and  whose  sockets  were  in  a  state 
of  gangrene  and  exfoliation,  likewise  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
necrosed  bone,  and  directed  a  strong  infusion  of  galls  as  a  wash ; 
in  eighteen  days  the  mouth  became  perfectly  well,  the  amend- 
ment of  her  general  health  was  surprisingly  rapid ;  in  five  weeks 
she  was  able  to  take  long  walks  in  the  streets,  and  in  six  months 
was  restored  to  perfect  health;  nearly  six  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and  she  continues  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health." 

This  case,  which  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  many 
which  have  been  reported,  and  which  are  almost  daily  occurring, 
apeaks,  in  intonations  which  should  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of 
all  who  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  healing  art,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  adopted  that  department  which  refers  par* 
ticularlv  to  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  mouth. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  against  the  extraction  of  such  teeth  as 
we  have  indicated,  that  they  produce  no  pain,  occasion  no  incon- 
venience ;  and  why,  in  many  instances  exclaims  the  victim  of  his 
own  folly,  should  I  undergo  the  pain  of  having  them  removed? 
we  would  reply  in  the  language  of  the  great  Dr.  Rush,  ^'when  we 
consider  how  often  the  teeth,  when  decayed,  are  exposed  to  irrita- 
tion from  heat,  ond  cold  drinks,  and  aliments,  from  pressure,  by 
mortification,  and  from  the  cold  air,  and  how  intricate  the  con* 
nexion  of  the  mouth  is  with  the  whole  system,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  are  often  the  unsuspected  cause  of  general,  and 
particularly  nervous  diseases.  When  we  add  to  the  list  of  those 
diseases,  the  morbid  effects  of  the  acrid  and  putrid  matter  dis- 
charged from  carious  teeth,  or  from  ulcers  in  the  gums  created 
by  them,  also  the  influence  which  both  have  in  preventing  perfect 
mastication,  and  the  connection  of  that  animal  function  with  good 
iiealth;  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  our  success  in  the  treatment 
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of  all  chronic  diseases  would  be  very  much  promoted  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  and  by  advising  their  ex* 
traction  in  every  instance  in  which  they  are  found  to  be  decayed. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  attended  with  pain  in  order 
to  produce  disease,  for  splinters,  tumors,  and  other  irritants  often 
bring  on  diseases  and  deaifi^  when  they  give  no  pain,  and  are  the 
unsuspected  causes  of  them.  This  transition  of  sensation,  and 
motion  to  parts  remote  from  the  place  where  impressions  are 
made,  appears  in  many  instances,  and  seems  to  depend  upon  an 
original  law  of  the  economy/'* 

Dr.  Koecker,  in  treating  the  same  subject,  holds  the  following 
language :  «*If  these  secondary  local,  and  constitutional,  affections, 
which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  primary  diseases,  are  treated 
as  suchy  the  symptomatic  disorder  will  generally  be  much  aggra- 
vated ;  those  mistakes,  are  however,  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  detecting  the  real  and  pri- 
mary causes  which  are  consequently,  too  frequently  disregarded 
by  the  patient,  and  not  unfrequently  unperceived  by  the  medical 
and  surgical  attendant.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  much  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  idiopathic  diseases  of  the  mouth,  even  when  in  a 
very  advanced  state,  often  occasion  the  least  pain  in  the  part 
primarily  affected  ;  whereas  the  symptomatic  disorders  produced 
by  them  are  exceedingly  painful  and  alarming.''t 

We  now  beg  leave  to  offer,  in  conclusion,  a  few  reflections  upon 
the  facts  which  we  have  briefly  presented.  We  find  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  teeth,  (we  wish  to  be  understood,  as  referring 
only  to  such  teeth  as  cannot  be  restored  to  perfect  health,)  to  be 
the  occasion  of  much  human  suffering,  the  exciting  agent  of  many 
human  woes,  of  fearful  and  appalling  maladies,  the  secret  and  de- 
stroying agent  of  many  valuable  lives ;  and  all  this  injury  and  ruin 
affected  by  parts  from  which  the  unfortunate  victims  derive  no 
benefit,  which  subserve  no  useful  purpose,  and  which  are  retained 
only  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  pain  experienced  in  their 
removal,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  their  imminent  danger.  Can 
the  intelligent,  then,  be  held  blameless  for  persisting  in  this  suicidal 
course?  and  will  the  physician  or  surgeon  who  fails  to  impress  his 

*  Med.  Enquiries,  vol  1,  page  201 . 

t  Koecker's  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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patients  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  attending  to  this  part  of  the 
preservation,  of  their  health,  discharge  the  high  and  responsible 
duties  which  he  owes  to  himself,  his  profession,  and  above  all,  to 
the  individual  who  confides  to  him  the  care  of  his  health,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  life  1 


ARTICLE  III. 

Hare4ip,  and  its    TreaimenL      By    Dr.  S.    P.   Hullihen, 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Hare-lip  is  the  most  common  of  all  congenital  deformities,  and 
the  most  painfully  ojfTensive  to  the  eye.  This  deformity  may  be 
divided  into  two  varieties,  the  single  and  the  double.  The  single 
consists  in  a  division  or  fissure  of  the  lip,  corresponding,  most 
generally,  with  one  of  the  nostrils.  The  double  differs  only  from 
the  single  in  having  two  fissures,  one  corresponding  with  each 
nostril.  A  small  portion  of  lip  is  therefore  left  hanging  from  the 
base  of  the  septum  nasi.  This  portion  of  lip  is  shorter  and  thinner 
than  the  lip  on  each  side.  The  edges  and  angles  of  the  lip,  form- 
ed by  the  fissure,  are  always  rounded,  and  this  rounding  compre- 
hends the  only  loss  of  substance  occasioned  by  the  deformity,  Both 
varieties  of  hare-lip  are  most  frequently  accompanied  with  a  cleft 
or  fissure  extending  through  the  alveolar  arch,  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  soft  palate.  With  this  complication,  the  deformi- 
ty is  greatly  increased ;  the  nose  is  more  or  less  drawn  to  one 
side,  the  nostril  over  the  cleft  in  the  jaw  is  spread  out  and  depress- 
ed, and  one  end  of  the  divided  alveolar  arch  frequently  projects 
forward,  while  the  fissure  in  the  lip  is  thrown  wide  apart,  and 
the  jaws  and  tongue  are  frightfully  exposed,  imparting  a  most 
hideous  aspect.  In  such  cases  of  hare-lip,  the  deformity  may  be 
greatly  relieved,  but  not  removed,  unless  operated  upon  at  the 
most  favorable  period  of  life,  and  then  only  when  the  operation  is 
preceded  by  proper  preparatory  treatment. 

The  age  most  favorable  for  the  operation, — The  most  favorable 
age  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  deformity  of  hare-lip,  all  con- 
cede to  be  in  infancy ;  but  there  is  some  difTerence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  time  most  proper  for  the  operation  during  this  period.     It 
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has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  that  the  first  four  or  five  months^ 
being  before  dentition  usually  commences,  is  the  most  proper 
time,  as  the  child  is  then  most  easily  managed,  the  deformity  most 
efiectually  removed,  and  the  constitutional  effects  of  an  operation 
less  to  be  dreaded,  than  at  any  other  period.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  combatted,  and  by  high  authority,  on  the 
ground  that  young  infants  bear  the  loss  of  blood  badly ;  that  the 
pins  are  liable  to  tear  out  in  the  lip  of  so  tender  a  subject ;  and 
that  the  consequent  irritation,  attending  such  an  operation,  often 
produces  convulsions,  and  even  death.  They  therefore  contend 
that  the  most  proper  time  for  the  operation  is  from  one  to  three 
years  after  birth. 

Fearful  as  these  objections  to  early  operations  may  appear, 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  force  in  them  when  separately  examined, 
and  in  connection  with  such  preparatory  treatment  as  most  cases 
of  hare-lip,  in  young  infants,  imperiously  demand. 

That  an  infant  can  sustain  but  a  small  loss  of  blood  compared 
with  an  aduh  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  that  should  be  most 
carefully  remembered.  But  it  is  strange  that  this  objection  should 
be  urged  against  operating  on  infants  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip, 
when  the  bleeding  in  such  cases  is  but  trifling,  and  that,  under 
such  entire  control  I  While  the  edges  of  the  lip  are  being  pared 
oflT,  the  pins  inserted,  and  the  ligatures  applied,  simple  pressure 
upon  the  external  maxillary  arteries,  or  upon  those  of  the  lip,  by 
seizing  the  lip  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  is  all  that  is  required 
to  control  the  hsBmorrhage  to  the  most  limited  degree.  If  such 
simple  but  necessary  precautions  be  neglected  in  operating,  and 
the  life  of  an  infant  be  endangered  or  even  destroyed  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  the  fault  is  surely  not  in  the  early  operatioui  but  in 
the  manner  of  its  performance.  This  objection,  therefore,  is  of 
no  valid  import.  That  the  lip  of  a  young  infant  is  tender,  and 
that  the  pins  may  sometimes  slough  or  tear  out  comparatively 
easy,  when  greatly  stretched  or  dragged  together  over  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  a  cleft  alveolar  process,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  if  the  division  in  the  jaw  be  first  closed,  and  its  natural  arch 
restored,  the  interspace  in  the  lip  would  be  so  small  that  no  such 
stretching  or  dragging  together  of  the  lip  would  be  required,  and 
sloughing  or  tearing  out  of  the  pins  could  not  then  of  course  occur. 
33         v.  4 
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If  pins,  therefore,  slough  or  tear  out  iu  some  bad  cases  of  hare-lip 
10  young  infants,  the  fault  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  tenderness 
of  the  lip,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  preparatory  treatment ;  a  very 
important  difTerence. 

That  local  irritation  is  a  common  cause  of  convulsions  in 
infants,  is  fully  proved  by  their  more  frequent  occurrence  during 
dentition  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  and  that  the  irritation 
attending  a  great  stretching  or  dragging  together  of  the  lip  will 
likewise  produce  convulsions,  in  some  infants,  cannot  be  denied. 
Yet  there  is  a  grade  of  irritation  necessary  to  produce  these  re- 
sults, and  that  grade  can  only  exist,  in  this  operation,  from  too 
great  a  tension  of  the  lip,  and  this  tension  from  a  cleft  in  the  al- 
veolar process,  which  cleft  can  always  be  closed  before  an  opera- 
tion should  be  performed,  thereby  removing  at  once  the  necessity 
of  any  tension,  the  source  of  irritation,  and  the  cause  of  convul- 
sions. The  objections,  then,  to  early  operations  in  infants,  for  the 
cure  of  this  deformity,  appear  to  have  been  based  on  certain 
eflfects  which  were  attributed,  as  shown,  to  wrong  causes. 

The  operation  on  infants,  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip,  before  the 
period  of  dentition  has  commenced^  is  more  easily  accomplished, 
presents  more  facilities  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  deformity, 
and  is  less  fraught  with  danger  to  the  infant,  and  to  the  success 
of  the  operation,  than  at  any  other  period. 

The  infant,  before  dentition  commences,  has  no  fears  of  an 
operation,  and  therefore  makes  no  resistance  nor  struggles,  except 
those  excited  by  the  painful  manipulations  of  the  operator ;  and 
these  being  but  momentary,  and  the  child  easily  managed,  the  lip 
can  be  more  satisfactorily  prepared,  and  elegantly  adjusted,  than 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  on  a  child  a  few  more  months  ad- 
vanced in  life.    This  circumstance,  alone,  is  of  much  importance. 

The  facilities  for  the  more  complete  removal  of  the  deformity 
of  hare-lip  before  dentition  commences,  are  very  great  and  very 
important,  where  the  deformity  occurs  in  connection  with  a  cleft 
in  the  alveolar  and  palatine  arches.  The  bones  of  the  face,  at 
this  period,  being  in  a  soft  and  cartilaginous  state,  can  readily  be 
brought  into  any  desired  position.  The  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch 
can  therefore  be  closed,  its  projections  connected,  its  arch  restor- 
ed, which  is  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  complete  removal 
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of  the  deformity,  as  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  lip.  la  addition 
to  all  this,  nature  makes  a  greater  and  more  successful  effort  to 
restore  all  deficiencies  at  this  period  of  life  than  at  any  other. 

The  operation  before  dentition  commences,  is  likewise  less 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  infant  and  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion than  at  any  other  period.  Less  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
infant,  because  the  irritation  consequent  upon  the  operation  can 
be  rendered  harmless,  in  all  cases,  by  proper  preparatory  treat- 
ment ;  and  because  an  infant  is  much  less  subject  to  convulsions 
before  dentition,  than  after  this  process  has  commenced ;  neither 
is  it  liable  to  a  host  of  other  symptomatic  diseases  that  so  fre- 
quently accompany  dentition,  endangering  and  destroying  life, 
independent  of  the  consequences  that  might  be  added  by  the 
efilects  of  an  untimely  operation.  It  is  less  dangerous  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  operation,  because,  at  this  time  of  life,  an  infant  sleeps 
more  than  at  any  other,  is  less  disposed  to  fret  and  cry,  is  less 
liable  to  disturb  the  Up  and  dressings  with  its  hands,  and  is  far 
more  easily  managed  in  every  way  that  tends  to  the  security  and 
successful  termination  of  a  case. 

I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favor  of  early  operations  on 
infants,  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip.  I  have  operated  on  thirteen 
cases  before  dentition  had  commenced,  three  infants  of  this  num- 
ber were  only  four  weeks  old  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  witness  the  first 
untoward  event,  or  the  slightest  unfavorable  indication  resulting 
to  an  infant  from  the  operation. 

Preparatory  TreaimenU — Preparatory  treatment  is  applicable 
in  all  cases  of  hare-lip  during  infancy,  where  the  deformity  is 
accompanied  with  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  and  palatine  arches.  It 
consists  in  restoring  the  alveolar  arch  to  its  proper  form,  before 
the  operation  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip  is  attempted. 

A  cleft  of  the  alveolar  and  palatine  arches,  like  that  of  the  lip, 
is  a  congenital  separation  of  the  parts,  with  but  little  if  any  loss 
of  substance.  Its  connection,  therefore,  with  hare-lip  greatly 
increases  the  deformity  of  the  whole  countenance.  The  edges 
of  the  lip  formed  by  the  fissure  are  always  carried  apart  as  much 
farther  than  is  usual  in  simple  cases  of  hare-lip,  as  the  cleft  may 
be  wide  in  the  alveolar  arch.  The  nostril  over  the  cleft  is  like- 
wise stretched  out  and  depressed ;  a  projection  of  the  alveolar 
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process  frequently  occurs,  and  the  face  is  always  very  perceptibly 
widened,  all  resulting  from  the  cleft  in  the  jaw,  and  all  increasing 
or  diminishing  in  deformity,  in  proportion  as  the  cleft  may  vary 
in  width. 

To  unite  the  edges  of  hare^lip,  where  this  complication  of  the 
deformity  exists,  is  always  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes 
even  impossible,  and  when  accomplished  will  not  restore  the  form 
of  the  nostril,  correct  the  projections  of  the  alveolar  process,  nor 
relieve  the  unseemly  width  of  the  face,  except  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  But  closing  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch  corrects,  at 
once,  all  these  irregularities,  and  at  the  same  time  approximates 
the  edges  of  the  lip  so  closely  that  they  may  be  most  admirably 
united,  without  the  least  danger  to  the  infant  or  to  the  success  of 
the  operation.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  the  utility  and  im- 
portance  of  preparatory  treatment  is  urged. 

The  closure  of  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch  may  be  effected 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  effectual,  may  be  accomplished  solely  by  the  use  of  the 
adhesive  strap,  properly  applied  upon  the  cheeks. 

The  cartilaginous  state  of  the  bones  in  early  infancy  requires 
but  little  force  to  bring  them  into  any  desired  position.  But  in 
removing  the  deformity  of  a  cleft  alveolar  arch,  a  force  of  a  two* 
fold  nature  is  often  required,  both  to  bring  the  edges  together  and 
at  the  same  time  compress  any  projections  of  the  alveolar  process 
which  may  exist.  In  the  proper  application  of  the  adhesive  strap 
may  be  found  this  happy  combination. 

The  form  of  the  strap  which  I  have  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  represented  in  the  following  cut.  It  should  be  left  as 
large  at  each  end  as  the  size  of  the  cheek  will  permit,  and  slitted 
at  different  places,  so  that  it  may  adhere  smoothly  and  firmly. 
The  part  required  to  pass  over  the  lip  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  width,  the  edges  of  this  part  being  doubled 
over  and  fastened  together,  in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary 
strength  and  stiffness. 

The  strap  may  be  applied  in  the  following  manner :  after  being 
properly  warmed,  one  end  should  be  quickly  and  well  adhered  to 
the  cheek  of  one  side,  then,  pressing  both  cheeks  forward,  and 
passing  the  strap  over  the  upper  lip,  close  to  the  nose,  it  should 
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be  adhered  in  like  manner  to  the  cheek  of 
the  other  side.  By  thus  confining  the  cheeks 
forward, a  force  is  obtained  and  exerted  upon 
the  jaw,  sufficiently  great  to  close  in  a  few 
weeks  the  widest  cleft  of  the  alveolar  arch, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  any  projec- 
tions of  its  process.  The  strap  should  be  kept 
perfectly  tense.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  tighten  it  every  day 
or  two,  which  may  be  done  by  cutting  a  small  portion  out  of  the 
narrow  part,  and  then  sewing  it  together,  without  disturbing  its 
adhesions  to  either  cheek.  In  this  way,  the  same  strap  will  last 
for  several  days,  and  is  so  easily  tightened  that  its  management 
may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  parents  of  the  child.  As  the  wear- 
ing of  the  strap  never  excoriates  the  parts,  nor  produces  the  least 
pain  to  the  infant,  however  young,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  it  as 
soon  after  birth  as  possible,  as  a  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch  is  more 
easily  closed  at  this  period  than  at  any  other ;  and  as  the  strap  is 
always  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  infant  in  taking  its  food. 
In  cases  of  simple  hare-lip,  without  any  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch, 
the  use  of  the  strap  will  enable  the  child  to  nurse  at  the  breast 
with  but  little  if  any  difficulty. 

In  the  summer  of  1839, 1  was  requested  to  see  an  infant  that 
had  been  born  a  day  or  two  before,  with  hare-lip,  the  fissure 
extending  into  (he  nostril,  but  without  any  deformity  of  the  jaw. 
I  immediately  applied  the  strap,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
child  to  nurse  at  the  breast,  and  the  experiment  was  perfectly 
snccessful.  The  child  could  at  once  seize  and  retain  the  nipple 
in  its  mouth,  and  soon  learned  to  suck  without  any  difficulty. 
Since  then,  I  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  ex- 
periment, except  on  an  infant  that  had  previously  acquired  the 
habit  of  receiving  its  food,  for  a  long  time,  from  the  spoon.  In 
this  case  the  result  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  time  generally  required  to  close  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar 
arch,  depends  more  upon  the  age  of  the  infant  than  upon  the  siase 
of  the  cleft.  In  the  year  1838,  M.  H.,  of  this  city,  requested  me 
to  see  an  infant  of  his,  that  had  been  bom  the  night  before,  with 
a  hare-lip,  and  the  most  extensive  division  of  the  alveolar  and 
palatine  arches,  I  ever  witnessed.    The  cleft  was  nearly  an  inch 
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in  width,  causing  such  deformity  of  the  face  as  such  a  division 
can  only  produce.  I  at  once  applied  the  strap,  and  by  close 
attention  to  the  case  succeeded  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  togetheri  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  that  the  strap 
was  first  applied. 

In  another  case  where  the  child  was  nine  months  old,  it  re- 
quired eight  weeks  to  close  a  much  smaller  cleft  As  this  was 
the  oldest  child,  I  was  ever  called  upon  to  treat,  where  the  use  of 
the  strap  would  have  been  of  the  least  advantage,  I  have  no 
means  of  determining  the  length  of  time  it  would  require  to  close 
a  cleft  in  a  child  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  It  generally  re- 
quires from  four  to  six  weeks  to  close  the  cleft  in  infants  under 
five  months  old. 

As  soon  as  the  cleft  edges  of  the  alveolar  arch,  are  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  touch  each  other  in  the  slightest  manner,  the  op- 
eration for  the  cure  of  hare-lip  may  be  properly  performed.  The 
union  of  the  lip  in  all  such  cases  has  the  efiect  of  completing  the 
closure  of  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch.  The  treatment  of  the 
cleft  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  soft  palate,  must  now  be  aban- 
doned, until  the  patient  becomes  more  advanced  in  life,  and  may, 
perhaps,  form  the  subject  of  some  future  .paper. 

Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Hare-lip. — The  general  principles 
of  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip  consist,  first,  in  reducing 
the  edges  of  the  lip  to  a  simple  incised  wound ;  then,  in  inserting 
the  needles  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  evenly 
together ;  then,  in  confining  the  edges  together  until  they  are 
firmly  healed.  But,  in  addition  to  these  general  indications,  a 
particular  plan  should  be  adopted  in  each  operation,  with  the 
view  of  making  a  well  formed  lip,  and  this  plan  must  be  made 
with  a  strict  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  be 
carefully  and  plainly  marked  out  upon  the  lip  before  the  opera- 
tion is  commenced. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  the  operation  are,  a  scalpel,  for 
detaching  the  lip  from  the  jaw,  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  to  hold 
the  lip,  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  bistoury,  to  pare  off  the  edges,  three 
or  four  long  spear*pointed  steel  needles,  several  silk  ligatures,  a 
pair  of  cutting  nippers  to  remove  the  ends  of  the  needles,  and  a 
sponge  or  two. 
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The  patient,  if  a  child,  may  be  first  wrapped  up  in  a  long  towel, 
so  as  to  confine  its  legs  and  arms  securely,  and  then  be  placed  on 
a  narrow  table,  in  a  reclining  position,  and  firmly  held  by  assist- 
ants, one  of  them  making  pressure  upon  its  external  maxillary 
arteries,  just  below  and  forward  of  the  masseters.  If  an  adult, 
the  patient  may  be  seated  upon  a  chair. 

The  operation  may  be  commenced  by  turning  the  lip  upwards, 
and  detaching  it  from  the  jaw,  to  such  extent  as  the  case  may 
require.  If  the  interspace  in  the  lip  is  small,  little  or  no  dissection 
will  be  necessary ;  if  large,  a  very  free  dissection  is  always  re^ 
quired,  extending  along  the  jaw,  and  up  under  the  wing  of  the 
nostril,  (particularly  if  it  is  spread  out  and  depressed,)  until  the 
detached  parts  give  way  sufficiently  to  permit  the  fissure  of  the 
lip  to  be  easily  closed,  and  the  form  of  the  nostril  greatly  improv- 
ed.   This  part  of  the  operation  being  finished,  the  next  step  is : 

To  pare  off  the  edges  of  the  lip* — This  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner,  that  when  brought  together  the  lip  will  have  a  natural 
length,  its  hanging  edge  a  proper  form,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  this  edge  a  corresponding  width.  To  effect  this,  some 
cases  may  require  one  side  of  the  lip  to  be  pared  off  straight,  and 
the  other  side  concave.  Sometimes  both  sides  may  be  pared  oS 
straight ;  in  other  cases,  both  sides  concave.  In  some  cases,  a 
broad  portion  of  the  lip  may  be  removed  on  one  side,  and  a  very 
small  portion  from  the  other ;  but,  in  all  cases,  as  much  of  the 
lip  as  may  be  rounded  must  be  invariably  removed.  It  is  always 
better  that  too  much  of  the  lip  should  be  taken  away  than  too 
littie. 

Having  determined  upon  a  plan,  and  carefully  drawn  upon  the 
lip  the  lines  to  be  exactly  followed  in  paring  off  the  edges,  the 
lip  may  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps  by  the  part  to  be  remov- 
ed, then  putting  it  slightly  on  the  stretch,  the  edges  may  be  cut 
away  as  desired  by  a  stroke  or  two  with  the  scissors  or  bistoury, 
as  the  operator  may  prefer.  As  each  edge  is  pared  away,  an 
assistant  should  control  the  bleeding,  by  laying  hold  of  the  lip, 
and  compressing  it  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  The  edges  of 
the  lip  being  removed  on  both  sides  of  the  fissure,  the  next  step  is : 

To  insert  the  needles. — This  should  be  done  at  equal  distances, 
taking  a  sufficient  hold  of  the  lip  to  prevent  them  from  tearing 
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out,  and  placing  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges  of  the  h'p 
may  be  brought  evenly  together,  both  sides  corresponding  in  every 
particular. 

The  lower  needle  should  be  always  inserted  first,  and  always 
in  the  red  of  the  lip,  and  at  least  three  lines  back  from  the  pared 
off  edge.  Then  push  it  a  little  obliquely  froan  below  upwards^ 
and  from  without  inwards,  until  the  point  appears  in  the  pared  off 
edge,  a  little  above  the  mucous  membrane;  tbea  turn  the  point 
of  the  needle  rather  downwards,  and  introduce  it  into  the  other 
edge  of  the  lip,  precisely  opposite  the  point  where  it  caoae  out 
first;  then  push  it  from  above  obliquely  downwards  and  from 
within  outwards,  until  the  point  appears  in  the  red  of  the  lip,  as 
far  back  from  the  pared  off  edge  as  it  may  have  been  entered  on 
the  other  side.  A  temporary  ligature  shouU  now  be  throwa 
round  the  ends  of  the  needle,  and  secured  by  a  knot.  The  second 
needle  should  be  inserted  horizontally,  and  midway  between  the 
first  needle  and  the  nose,  and  much  nearer  the  internal  than  the 
external  surface  of  the  lip.  The  third  and  last  needle  should  be 
inserted  as  close  to  the  nose  as  possible,  and  after  the  manner  of 
the  second.    All  the  needles  being  inserted,  the  next  step  is  : 

To  apply  the  ligatures. — This  should  be  done  so  that  the  raw 
edges  of  the  lip  fit  closely  and  neatly,  without  being  pressed 
^together  unnecessarily  tight  There  is  always  as  much  danger 
of  excessive  suppuration  about  the  needles,  and  of  the  needles 
sloughing  out  from  too  great  a  tightness  of  the  ligatures,  as  from 
the  greatest  drag  upon  the  lip,  however  wide  the  fissure  may  be. 
The  edges  of  the  lip  being  properly  fitted  together,  a  short  liga- 
ture may  be  thrown  around  the  middle  needle,  and  tied ;  then 
cutting  away  the  temporary  ligature  from  the  lower  needle,  and 
adjusting  the  edges  of  the  lip  as  they  should  be  confined,  a  ligature 
of  two  feet  in  length  may  be  passed  round  the  ends  of  the  needles, 
and  carried  backwards  and  forwards,  crossing  midway  of  each 
turn,  until  it  is  entirely  consumed.  A  temporary  ligature  should 
then  be  thrown  around  the  upper  needle  and  secured,  and  the 
ligature  on  the  middle  needle  cut  away,  and  a  long  one  apfdied 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  upon  the  lower  needle;  and  then 
another,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  upper  needle.  All  the  ligatures 
being  now  applied,  it  only  remains  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
needles  close  to  the  ligatures,  and  the  operation  will  be  finished. 
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No  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  nor  bandages  of  any  kind,  should 
be  applied  over  the  lip,  with  the  view  of  supporting  it,  until  after 
the  needles  are  removed.  Such  dressings  always  do  more  injury 
than  benefit,  by  confining  the  secretions,  and  by  their  pressure 
upon  the  needles  causing  much  unnecessary  pain. 

The  needles  may  be  removed  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
operation,  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  suppuration  that 
may  exist  at  the  time,  about  the  needles.  The  cheeks  being  held 
forward  by  an  assistant,  the  upper  needle  may  be  seized  with  a 
pair  of  plyers,  and  after  turning  it  round  upon  its  axis,  it  should 
be  sbwly  and  gently  withdrawn  from  the  lip.  Then  removing 
the  middle  and  lower  needles  in  like  manner,  the  assistant  still 
holding  the  cheeks  forward ;  an  adhesive  plaster  should  be  ap* 
plied  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  preparatory  treat- 
ment, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  pull  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  new  adhesion  of  the  lip.  After  four  or  five  days 
the  adhesion  of  the  lip  becomes  sufliciently  firm,  and  the  wearing 
of  the  strap  may  be  discontinued. 

The  double  hare-lip  should  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles 
in  every  respect,  as  the  single.  The  only  difference  in  the  ope- 
ration consists  in  cutting  the  small  portion  of  lip  that  hangs  in  all 
these  cases  from  the  septum  nasi,  into  a  V,  or  wedge  shape,  so 
that  it  may  be  fitted  neatly  between  the  edges  of  the  lip,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fissure.  The  lower  and  middle  needles  should 
always  pass  below  this  wedge-shaped  portion,  and  the  upper 
needle  through  it  In  this  way  the  lip  may  be  brought  evenly 
together  and  healed,  the  line  of  union  having  the  appearance  of 
the  letter  Y. 

In  both  varieties  of  hare-lip,  cases  are  frequently  presented  in 
adults,  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  irregular  teeth, 
and  projections  of  the  alveolar  process,  before  an  operation  can 
be  performed.  In  all  such  cases  the  arch  of  the  jaw  should  be 
made  as  perfect  as  possible  without  any  reference  to  the  number 
of  teeth  or  amount  of  bone  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  in 
accomplishing  this  object.  The  bone  nippers,  saw,  and  tooth 
forceps,  are  the  instruments  usually  employed  in  removing  such 
deformities  of  the  jaw. 
34        V.  4 
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In  curing  hare-lip,  it  should  always  be  the  uncompromising 
aim  of  the  operator,  to  remove  the  deformity  as  completely  as 
possible,  however  tedious  the  process  or  difficult  the  operation 
may  be,  that  is  best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose.  He  that 
can  be  satisfied  with  any  course  of  treatment  short  of  this,  should 
never  do  a  patient  the  injustice  to  attempt  the  operation. 


ARTICLE   IV. 
Compound  Root  Forceps.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Hulliheit,  Wheeling,  Va. 

The  above  named  forceps  were  contrived  some  time  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  hollow  roots  of  teeth,  with  more 
expedition  and  at  the  same  time,  with  less  pain  to  the  patient  than 
was  possible  with  the  instruments  in  general  use,  and  as  the  for- 
ceps have  fully  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, I  have  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay  them 
before  the  profession. 


The  Compound  Root  Forceps  are  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  like  the  common  straight  forceps  with  the  exception  that  the 
beak  is  much  longer,  and  much  narrower  and  thinner  at  the  point 
Lengthwise,  within  and  between  the  blades  of  the  beak  is  a  steel 
tube,  one  end  of  which  is  open ;  the  other  solid  and  flat  and  jointed 
in  a  mortise  in  the  male  part  of  the  forcep's  joint.  When  the 
forceps  are  opened,  this  joint  permits  the  tube  to  fall  backwards 
and  forwards  from  one  blade  of  the  beak  to  the  other,  without 
any  lateral  motion.  Within  this  tube  is  a  spiral  spring  which 
forces  up  a  shaft— two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  rounded 
and  fitted  neatly  into  the  tube,  the  other  part  is  a  well  tapered  or 
conical  screw.  The  shaft  is  retained  in  the  tube  by  a  small  screw, 
that  is  fixed  into  the  shaft  through  a  notch  half  an  inch  long  in 
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one  side  of  the  tube.  The  shaft  and  tube  are  so  fitted  together, 
and  to  the  beak  of  the  forceps,  that  one  half  of  the  rounded  part 
of  the  shaft  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube ;  so  that  the  shaft 
may  play  up  and  down  upon  the  spring  the  length  of  the  notch, 
and  the  screw  part  projecting  beyond  the  point  of  the  forceps,  so 
that  the  shaft  may  be  embraced  between  its  blades,  just  behind 
the  base  of  the  screw.  A  full  sided  view  of  the  beak  of  the  for- 
ceps with  its  tube  and  shaft  is  well  represented  in  the  several 
cuts. 

The  forceps  are  used,  by  first  embracing  the  shaft  between 
the  blades.  Then  screwing  it  gently  and  as  deeply  into  the  root 
as  possible,  the  blades  are  opened— pushed  up  upon  the  root, 
which  is  then  seized  in  either  of  the  ways  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, represented  in  the  annexed  cuts. 


The  screw  thus  combined  with  the  forceps,  prevents  the  root 
from  being  crushed.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  lever  when  a  lateral 
motion  is  given ;  it  is  likewise  of  advantage  when  a  rotary  mo- 
tion is  made — ^it  prevents  the  forceps  from  slipping,  or  of  their 
action  being  lost,  should  even  one  side  of  the  root  give  way  in  the 
act  of  extracting  it — and  is  used  with  equal  advantage  where  one 
aide  of  the  root  is  entirely  gone.  In  short,  this  combination  of 
the  screw  and  forceps  forms  an  instrument  which  fulfils  every 
indication  that  can  be  desired  in  the  extraction  of  hollow  roots. 

The  shaft  of  the  Compound  Root  Forceps,  is  easily  changed ;  a 
number  of  difierent  sized  screws  may  therefore  be  used  in  the 
same  pair  of  forceps. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
Mineral  Paste  far  FHUing  Teeth. 

Messrs.  Editors — ^I  have  recently  seen  several  communica- 
tions published,  condemning  the  use  of  mineral  paste  in  filling 
teeth.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  profession  are  deter- 
mined to  turn  their  faces  against  it.  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  that  any  dentist  should  use  it,  especially  when 
its  component  parts  are  known.  I  believe  it  is  found  by  analysis, 
to  be  chiefly  a  compound  of  mercury  and  silver,  no  matter  by 
what  name  it  may  be  called.  If  it  is  true  that  these  two  things 
combined  constitute  **ihe  mineral  paste/'  no  one  need  be  surprised 
to  find  in  some  constitutions  such  malignant  oases  as  were  de- 
tailed by  a  member  of  the  profession  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  not 
long  since.  If  the  public  generally  could  be  made  acquainted 
with  a  few  such  cases,  it  would  require  but  little  efibrt  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  discountenance  its  use,  to  put 
it  down,  and  I  know  no  better  plan  by  which  to  do  this,  than  to 
take  a  decided  stand  against  it,  in  every  shape  and  form. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  one  in  my  practice,  who  had  had 
the  paste  used  extensively,  and  I  never  saw  a  case  where  the 
result  had  proved  so  serious  as  in  those  above  referred  to ;  though 
I  have  met  with  many  in  which  its  injurious  eflfects.were  pretty 
strongly  marked.  I  presume  that  a  person  whose  constitution  is 
unimpaired  by  sickness,  and  who  has  no  dormant  mercurial 
medicines  in  the  system,  might  have  these  paste  fillings  put  in 
his  teeth,  without  suffering  such  serious  consequences,  provided 
they  were  not  very  large  or  numerous.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  constitution  has  been  injured,  and  the  system  impaired 
from  the  use  of  these  mercurial  medicines,!  believe  the  introduction 
of  these  fillings  could  but  produce  a  serious  result.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  the  digestive  organs  might  be  affected  by  the  washings 
of  such  fillings,  before  it  would  be  developed  on  the  teeth  and  gum^ 
or  how  much  the  whole  system  might  suffer  without  giving  a 
clue  to  the  cause. 

But  suppose  no  actual  injury  could  ever  be  traced  to  these 
fillings  as  the  cause,  still  there  remains  an  insuperable  objection 
to  their  use.    It  is  well  known  that  all  metals  are  subject  to  the 
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laws  of  expansion  and  contraction ;  and  although  it  requires  but 
a  slight  heat  to  fuse  the  mineral  paste,  yet  this  heat  must  cause 
a  slight  expansiout  and  when  this  heat  is  expelled,  a  correspond- 
ing  contraction  must  take  place.  It  is  well  known,  also,  to  den- 
tists, that  one  important  requisition  in  filling  a  tooth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arrest  decay,  is,  that  it  must  be  so  perfectly  filled 
as  to  exclude  even  the  moisture  of  the  mouth ;  so  that  the  slight- 
est contraction  of  the  filling,  after  it  is  put  into  the  tooth,  woukl 
render  it  of  no  avail. 

But  if  any  or  all  of  the  objections  which  I  have  urged  above, 
can  be  invalidated  by  the  advocates  of  the  royal  paste,  still  prac- 
tice is  better  than  theory.  Facts  will  show  that  mineral 
paste  is  not  the  thing  to  fill  teeth  with.  I  have,  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  removed  a  large  number  of  these  fillings,  after  they 
had  remained  in  for  some  time,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I  never  removed  one  under  which  I  did  not  find  the  tooth 
in  a  rapid  state  of  decay,  and  the  final  loss  of  the  tooth  would 
have  been  certain  if  it  had  not  been  refilled. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  young  man  who  resides  in  the  south, 
called  on  me  to  operate  on  his  teeth,  a  large  number  of  which 
were  badly  decayed,  two  of  which  I  perceived  had  been  filled 
with  mineral  paste.  He  told  me  it  was  done  by  a  celebrated 
dentist  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the  fillings 
removed,  and  stated  that  they  gave  him  no  trouble,  and  he 
supposed  that  they  were  doing  well.  But  when  I  insisted  on  their 
removal,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  lose  the  teeth  if  he  did 
not  consent  to  it,  he  consented,  and  I  proceeded  to  remove  them ; 
and  to  his  very  great  surprise  I  found  about  as  much  carious 
matter  in  the  cavities  as  there  was  metal.  Still  the  nerves  of  the 
teeth  were  not  exposed.  I  ultimately  filled  these  teeth  perma- 
nently with  gold,  very  much  to  the  young  man's  satisfaction. 
I  ought  to  remark,  that  in  this  case  the  two  fillings  adjoined  each 
other,  in  the  superior  bicuspides  of  the  right  side,  and  that  there 
was  considerable  inflammation  in  the  gum.  The  inflammation 
very  soon  disappeared  after  the  paste  fillings  were  removed. 

One  other  case  I  will  mention,  though  I  might  mention  many 
more :  The  Rev.  Mr/  — — ,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  the  celebrated  Mallan  was  in  this  country,  had  several  of 
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his  teeth  filled  by  that  individual  at  that  time,  and  kept  the  fillings 
in  them  until  some  time  last  fall,  when  he  called  on  roe  and  had 
one  or  two  of  them  removed.  One  of  the  teeth,  especially,  had 
given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  for  some  time  he  thought 
he  would  have  the  tooth  removed.  I  removed  the  filling,  how- 
ever, and  found  much  more  carious  matter  under  the  filling  than 
in  the  last  case  described.  In  this  case  the  nerve  had  been  de- 
stroyed, I  suppose,  by  the  process  of  decay  under  the  filling. 
After  removing  the  filling  and  a  large  portion  of  the  carious 
matter,  I  let  the  cavity  remain  open  for  a  few  days,  and  the  un- 
easiness gradually  left  it ;  I  then  filled  the  tooth  thoroughly  with 
gold,  and  I  heard  no  more  complaint  from  him  about  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  ask  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
this  paste  in  filling  teeth,  to  remove  one  of  these  fillings — a  large 
one — ^that  has  been  in  the  tooth  for  one  or  two  years ;  and  if  they 
do  not  become  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  thing  to  fill  teeth  with, 
I  think  I  might  safely  promise  to  yield  the  point. 

S.  M.  Shepherd. 

Paerdmrg,  Va.  Feb.,  1844. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Cincinnati  Associaiion  of  Dental 
Surgeonsy  February  2d,  1844.  By  M.  Rogers,  M •  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 

Dentistry  may  be  considered  as  a  science,  and  as  an  art 

As  a  SCIENCE  it  teaches— the  structure  and  uses  of  the  human 
teeth,  and  the  parts  associated  with  them  in  the  functions  of  mas- 
tication and  speech. 

It  treats  of  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  teeth  in  the  progress 
of  life,  their  natural  wear  and  tear,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
teeth  themselves,  such  diseases  of  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the 
mouth  as  efiect  their  beauty,  usefulness  and  durability,  of  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  efiect  of  the  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
upon  the  teeth. 

As  an  ART  it  teaches  the  use  and  application  of  the  means 
necessary  to  promote  the  healthful  grov^h  and  regularity  of  the 
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teeth,  the  cure  and  precaution  necessary  to  preserve  their  health 
and  beauty.  The  treatment  necessary  to  arrest  decay  when  it 
attacks  their  substance,  and  for  the  cure  of  those  diseases  which 
waste  and  destroy  those  parts, upon  which  they  depend.  It  also 
teaches  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  delicate  chemical  and 
mechanic  arts  necessary  to  enable  the  dentist  to  substitute  and 
adapt  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  artificial  structures  to  the 
mouth,  to  represent  in  perfection  the  living  beauty  of  teeth  that 
have  been  lost. 

This  definition  of  dentistry  will  suggest  some  idea  of  the  tmpor- 
tance  of  our  profession  and  the  deep  interest  that  society  have  at 
stake  in  the  character  and  ability  of  those,  who  practise  it. 

I  propose  to  devote  this  paper  to  the  consideration : 

Of  the  importance  of  the  profession  to  which  we  belong. 

The  moral  obligations  resting  upon  those  who  practice  it: 
and,  to 

Offer  some  hints  upon  the  rules  and  principles  that  must  govern 
the  dentist  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  an  enlightened  community. 

To  get  a  proper  idea  of  the  importance  of  our  profession.  It 
is  well  to  inquire  who  are  the  subjects  of  it?  It  is  not  with  us  as 
with  the  profession  of  medicine,  where  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
halt,  the  poor  and  the  distressed  in  life,  get  the  largest  share  of 
professional  labor.  Our  principal  business  is  performed  for  the 
most  valued,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  beloved  members  off 
society. 

The  importance  of  our  profession  is  shown  by  the  great  value 
of  the  teeth  and  how  indispensable  they  are  to  comfort  and  hap* 
piness.  The  proper  mastication  of  the  food  is  so  important  a 
link  in  the  process  of  digestion,  that  if  this,  the  first  preparation 
of  the  aliment,  is  improperly  performed,  dyspepsia  is  very  liable 
to  be  induced,  a  disease  most  difficult  to  cure  after  the  teeth  hare 
been  lost.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  numberless  concomitant 
evils  which  may  owe  their  origin  to  imperfect  mastication. 

We  are  called  next  to  contemplate  the  importance  of  the  teeth 
as  they  stand  connected  with  the  grand  prerogative  of  man — the 
GIFT  of  SPEECH.  The  teeth  are  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect 
articulation,  and  to  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  Their  preserva* 
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tion  is  therefore  essential  to  all  persons  who  do  not  exclude  theoi- 
selves  from  society. 

For  what  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  the  mumbling  con- 
versation of  those  who  have  lost  their  teeth. 

To  all  public  speakers,  teeth  real  or  artificial  are  a  **sine  qua 
nonj*  without  them  the  graces  of  eloquence  are  lost. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  persons  could  be  impressed  with  these 
facts  before  it  is  too  late,  as  it  would  prove  one  of  the  strongest 
inducements  to  bestow  upon  the  teeth  the  care  necessary  to  their 
preservation. 

We  come  next  to  contemplate  the  teeth  as  an  element  of  beauty. 
And  here  they  must  ever  stand  pre-eminent. 

No  regularity  of  features,  brilliancy  of  complexion,  sparkling 
of  eyes,  or  braids  of  jetty  hair,  can  render  a  lady  beautiful,  who, 
when  she  opens  her  lips,  discloses  a  set  of  teeth  irregular^  or  dis- 
colored. 

A  mouth  large  and  ill-formed,  will  pass  very  agreeably  if  it 
contains  teeth  beautifully  white  and  even.  In  short,  good  teeth, 
well  kept,  will  prove  a  redeeming  feature  to  the  face,  even  if 
the  others  be  indifferent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  decay,  the  presence  of  tartar, 
the  blackened  fangs,  the  taint  of  the  breath,  always  accompany- 
ing such  a  state  of  the  mouth,  is  both  loathsome  and  disgusting- 
A  face  ever  so  finely  formed,  with  the  elements  of  beauty  inter- 
woven in  every  lineament,  is  absolutely  painful  to  look  upon,  if  it 
has  in  the  foreground,  a  mutilated  set  of  teeth. 

A  voice  set  by  nature  in  the  sweetest  tones  of  melody,  as  if 
intended  only  to  put  forth  those  sounds,  and  utter  those  sentiments 
that  delight  the  ear,  and  captivate  the  heart,  how  uninteresting 
and  painful  it  becomes  by  the  lisping  and  halting  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  teeth. 

The  value  set  upon  these  beautiful  organs  by  that  sex,  to  whom, 
man  with  all  his  boasted  independence,  looks  for  the  centre  and 
foundation  of  his  earthly  happiness,  for  whose  smiles  we  labour, 
and  for  whose  favor  we  repine,  I  say  the  value  which  they  set 
upon  these  beautiful  organs  must  always  form  a  crowning  argn* 
meat  for  the  importance  of  that  arty  which  has  power  to  preserve 
from  decay,  and  ensure  their  beauty  and  utility  through  life. 
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That  well  regulated  dentistry  has  this  power,  we  all  believe, 
and  let  us  all  here  stop  and  resolve,  that  it  shall  always  have  this 
power  while  confided  to  us.  It  will  be  well  for  society  if  it  does, 
and  a  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  us  if  it  does  not  My 
friends,  shall  this  beautiful,  smiling,  hoping  young  daughter,  doted 
upon  by  her  father,  worshipped  and  idolized  by  her  mother,  and 
beloved  by  every  body,  shall  she  be  mutilated  in  our  hands;  a 
principal  element  in  her  beauty  taken  away,  trifled  with,  and  de- 
stroyed by  her  dentist  T  Let  him  who  would  do  such  a  thing,  be 
execrated  and  pointed  at  till  he  find  his  proper  place  in  or  out  of 
society.  Let  not  a  liberal  profession  be  disgraced  by  the  man, 
who,  for  want  of  skill,  or  through  negligence  would,  or  could 
perpetrate  such  an  evil  upon  a  confiding  fellow-being. 

The  enlightened  part  of  society  understand  well,  the  importance 
or  dentistry,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  us  well  if  we  will  do  our 
duty  faithfully,  and  they  may  also  be  willing  to  pay  him  well  in 
coin  that  he  may  not  relish,  who,Hhrough  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
duty,  betrays  their  confidence.  I  say  again,  let  us  resolve  to  bo 
faithful. 

The  great  delicacy  of  the  organs  which  we  are  called  to  treat, 
their  exquisite  sensibility,  and  the  great  influence  which  their  dis^ 
eased  condition  exerts  upon  the  rest  of  the  system,  shows  the  im« 
portance  of  our  profession ;  and  it  gives,  too,  some  little  hint  of 
the  circle  of  science  which  an  accomplished  dentist  must  attain, 
to  make  him  master  of,  or  qualify  him  for  its  successful  practice. 

It  will  be  well  for  society  when  the  practitioner  in  this  branch 
of  surgery,  shall  be  compelled  by  law,  and  what  is  still  better,  by 
public  sentiment,  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  before  he 
is  allowed  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  our  noble  profession. 
We  are  not  consulted  merely  to  prepare  a  cosmetic,  a  wash,  or  a 
powder,  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  teeth,  or  give  a  grateful  per- 
fume to  the  breath  :  our  duties  lie  much  higher  than  this. 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  determine  whether  these  beloved 
members  of  society  shall  have  teeth  of  their  own,  or  be  subject  to 
all  the  pain  and  mortification  which  attends  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  beauty  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
and  be  liable  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  very  man  whose  ignorance 
and  mismanagement  has  thus  mutilated  their  persons. 
35        v.  4 
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Our  profession  being  one  of  the  liberal  and  scientific,  places 
the  practitioner  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  society,  and  lays 
him  under  strong  moral  obligations  to  sustain  the  character  and 
dignity  awarded  by  society,  to  members  of  the  learned  professions. 
We  are  morally  bound  as  individuals,  and  as  brethren  having  a 
common  interest  to  maintain,  and  mutual  duties  to  perform  to 
each  other,  to  cultivate  the  kindest  fraternal  feelings.  Let  our 
social  intercourse  be  regulated  by  that  gentlemanly  courtesy  cha- 
racteristic of  an  elevated  mind,  actuated  by  generous  feelings  and 
a  conscientious  regard  to  duty.  Without  maintaining  such  an 
intercourse,  we  are  in  danger  of  lowering  our  profession  in  the 
estimation  of  society,  and  gaining  for  ourselves  little  else  beside 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

The  necessity  of  strictly  adhering  to  these  rules,  when  our 
patients  or  others  are  disposed  to  question  the  character  and 
ability  of  a  brother,  or  even  when  they  have  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, is  very  manifest. 

From  what  cause  it  arises,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  we  are 
often  called  upon  to  listen  to  long  complaints  against  the  practice 
and  management  of  a  professional  brother.  We  are  thus  placed 
in  a  vary  critical  and  a  very  trying  situation.  In  these  circum- 
stances, my  friends,  I  know  of  but  one  rule  that  a  man  can  pur* 
sue  and  keep  in  the  path  of  duty,  viz.  ^Uo  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  do  unto  you.^'  It  is  the  only  rule  that  applies 
in  the  case,  and  it  is  a  safe  one.  I  hope  there  is  not  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  sound  of  my  voice  that  will  ever  .do  otherwise.  In 
such  a  case,  we  are  bound  by  every  consideration  to  conciliate 
feelings,  to  explain  mistakes  as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  do  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  can  do  to  protect  a  brother  from  un- 
merited injury.  I  say  unmerited,  for  I  have  rarely  met  with  a 
case  of  the  kind  where  the  complainer  did  not  do  more  or  less  in- 
justice by  suspicions  or  misapprehensions  of  the  case,  or  the  mo- 
tive of  the  practitioner. 

.  Community  is  full  of  those  who  seem  to  delight  in  fault-finding, 
and  there  are  others  who  are  honest,  perhaps,  in  their  intentions, 
but  who  never  seem  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  anything,  and  they 
are  the  very  ones  who  talk  the  most,  and  are  always  the  most 
confident. 
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Now,  my  brethren,  we  shall  all  have  to  take  our  share  in  these 
things ;  there  is  not  one  present,  whose  reputation  for  the  time 
being,  may  not  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  under  such 
circumstances. 

If  we  join  with  such  a  person,  and  allow  a  feeling  of  envy  or' 
jealousy  to  govern  or  influence  us,  we  may,  indeed,  injure  a  rival, 
or  gratify  a  private  pique,  but  do  we  look  a  little  further  and  see 
that  upon  cool  reflection,  the  very  person  we  encouraged  will 
despise  us,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  spoke  of  our  brother's 
faults  with  gentlemanly  caution  or  regret,  set  the  good  points  of 
his  character  in  view,  and  in  a  word,  showed  sorrow  and  regret 
at  the  thought  of  our  profession  sufiering  in  the  person  of  any  of 
its  members ;  I  put  it  to  any  one,  would  not  such  a  course  com- 
mand a  respect,  would  it  not  indicate  a  christian  spirit,  and 
would  not  even  the  detractor  himself  feel  more  safe  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man  ?   ''Virtue,  indeed,  carries  with  it  its  own  reward/' 

Then  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  high  moral  obligations  that  rest 
upon  us,  as  practitioners,  as  men,  and  as  christians ;  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  brethren,  indi- 
vidually, and  by  that  means  lay  deeper  the  basis  of  our  own. 

The  generous  confidence  which  our  patients  manifest,  by  plac- 
ing interests  so  dear  to  them,  in  our  power,  increases  our  moral 
responsibility ;  it  is  one  from  which  we  cannot  escape.  Then  let 
us  make  ourselves  worthy  of  such  confidence  by  the  ability  and 
moral  integrity  of  men,  not  only  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  their 
profession,  but  whose  hearts  and  principles  of  action  are  formed 
and  fashioned  by  our  Saviour's  golden  rule. 

Shall  we  destroy  our  neighbor's  teeth,  endanger  his  health,  and 
take  his  money  too  f  All  this  is  easily  done,  aye,  often  done  by 
a  careless  performance  of  our  duty.  We  have  many  temptations 
to  contend  with  just  now,  and  one  which  besets  us  almost  every 
day,  is  the  very  honest  one  perhaps  on  the  part  of  our  employers, 
of  wishing  to  get  their  work  done  cheap. 

People  have  not  yet  learned  that  cheap  dentistry  is  as  plenty 
as  any  other  cheap  thing,  and  worth  about  as  much  in  comparison. 
But  my  friends,  let  me  warn  you  against  temptations  to  sell  cheap 
dentistry.  By  dealing  honestly  and  faithfully  with  those  who  do  not 
suspect  that  cheap  dentistry  is  among  the  dearest  things  on  earth. 
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we  may  give  them  advice  most  valuable,  which  will  prevent  them 
from  again  annoying  us  by  trying  to  beat  down  our  prices. 
People  are  not  always  to  blame  for  wishing  to  get  their  teeth  ope- 
rated on  for  a  reasonable  price,  or  for  wishing  to  know  your  price 
beforehand,  because  our  profession  has  been  disgraced  and  out- 
raged by  those  who  had  no  other  rule  to  regulate  their  charges, 
than  to  be  sure  and  get  all  the  money  they  can  from  every  one 
that  employs  them. 

It  is  our  duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  and  our  profession  from 
this  charge,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  one,  that  we 
have  a  fixed  and  unvarying  standard  of  prices,  and  convince  them 
that  our  standard  is  the  reiisonable  and  strictly  just  one,  to  charge 
just  as  much  as  we  fairly  ought  to  have  and  no  more,  and  of 
charging  that  uniformly,  and  abo  of  rendering  our  services  honestly 
and  faithfully  at  all  times.  I  say  let  us  ammnce  every  one  that 
we  are  governed  strictly  by  these  rules,  and  we  shall  soon^find 
that  we  are  saved  this  most  trying  and  vexatious  annoyance  of 
being  jewed  in  our  prices.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  a  truly  ca- 
pable man  will  not  find  a  reasonable  support  in  this  community; 
he  has  only  to  make  himself  capable  and  worthy  of  support  to  get 
it.  That  man  who  will  lower  his  prices  to  suit  the  tastes  or  pre- 
judices of  his  patients,  will  always  be  sure  of  getting  two  things, 
one  of  which  will  be,  the  distrust  of  his  patients,  and  the  other 
necessarily  must  be,  a  practice  not  worth  having. 

There  are  two  things  positively  and  unconditionally  necessary 
to  success  in  business,  to  wit : — capability  and  moral  honesty. 
Without  these  a  man  could  as  well  navigate  a  ship  without  a 
compass  or  a  rudder,  as  to  expect  continued  success  in  an  en- 
lightened community.  To  be  honest  we  must  have  a  correct  and 
an  unvarying  rule  of  action,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance  to 
our  success,  we  must  act  so  as  to  let  the  public  know  we  have  it. 
Little  tricks  and  deceptions  covertly  practiced,  may  do  in  some 
kinds  of  business,  but  it  will  not  do  in  ours.  We  are  public 
characters,  and  as  such  our  professional  conduct  must  be  strictly 
honest,  open  and  decided  at  all  times.  Our  responsibilities  are 
so  great,  that  society  will  not  let  our  acts  pass  without  strict 
scrutiny. 

When  the  fond  parent  places  his  child  under  our  treatment,  he 
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pays  the  highest  compliment  in  his  power^  to  our  professional 
ability.  What  does  he  merit  in  return  7  Is  it  not  the  best  skill 
and  service  of  which  the  profession  is  capable  ?  Do  we  always 
give  it  7  Have  we  it  always  to  give  7  If  not  are  we  morally 
honest  7    Are  we  capable  7 

These  questions  come  home  to  heart  and  conscience,  and  they 
ought  ever  to  be  there  while  we  practice  dentistry. 

I  have  been  sixteen  years  a  practitioner  in  Cincinnati ;  I  have 
always  found  this  community  generous  and  confiding,  and  I  always 
believed  the  little  success  that  I  have  met  with,  was  owing 
more  to  an  open,  candid  course  of  conduct,  than  to  any  other 
cause;  I  never  fail  to  recommend  the  same  to  others,  on  all  suita- 
ble occasions. 

With  regard  to  capability,  I  have  one  word  to  say,  and  the 
first  is,  look  to  your  books.  They  contain  the  principles  of  science 
upon  which  dentistry  is  founded.  But  do  not  think,  after  you 
have  read  Bell,  Fitch,  Koecker,  Maury,  &c.,  all  of  them  good 
and  practical  writers  on  our  noble  art,  that  you  have  all  that  the 
books  contain  on  the  subject  of  dentistry,  or  enough  to  make  you 
capable,  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  the  term.  They  have  only 
.the  upper  works;  the  foundation  lies  entirely  below  them. 

We  need  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  teach  us  the  laws  that 
direct  even  our  mechanical  operations,  much  more  the  great  laws 
that  govern  the  physical  properties  of  these  beautiful,  these  sensi* 
tive  organs,  so  especially  entrusted  to  our  care.  We  need 
anatomy,  to  teach  us  their  structure,  and  the  structure  of  those 
parts  of  the  body  upon  which  they  depend.  We  need  physiology, 
to  teach  us  the  laws  of  life  that  govern,  direct,  and  make  these 
delicate  sensibitities.  We  need  pathology,  to  teach  the  phenomena 
of  the  diseases  of  the  organs  we  are  called  to  treat.  We  need 
a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  as  the  finishing  and  crowning  part  of  our  professional 
character. 

My  friends,  society  expects  all  this  of  the  man  who  assumes 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  a  dental  surgeon.  They 
expect  him,  also,  to  be  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  student  to  be  fitted  for  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  cultivate  not  only  bis 
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intellectual  and  mechanical  powers^  but  he  must  cultivate  the 
heart  and  conscience,  till  he  is  actuated  by  an  elevated  and  re- 
fined standard  of  moral  principle  and  feeling,  that  shall  govern 
all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men. 

United  with  industry  and  prudence,  such  a  standard,  faithfully 
followed,  will  secure  ample  pecuniary  support,  gain  the  aflec- 
tionate  confidence  of  society,  and  make  him  an  ornament  to  his 
profession. 


ARTICLE   VII. 

Letter  from  C.  L.  Norton,  Dentist  of  New  Yorky  to  the  BaUi- 

more  Editor. 

J^ew  York,  Dec.  20<ft  1843. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  send  you  a  tooth  extracted  by  me  on 
the  11th  inst  As  you  will  observe,  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  an 
injected  tooth,  caused  by  inflammatory  action.  This  tooth  when 
first  extracted  was  of  a  tolerably  bright  red  color,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  its  bony  structure ;  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the  root,  however,  it  had  retained  its  natural  healthy  appear- 
ance. During  the  few  days  it  has  been  in  my  possession,  it  has 
faded  considerably,  and  probably  in  time  will  nearly  or  quite  re- 
sume its  natural  color. 

Instances  of  this  kind  so  rarely  occur,  that  I  have  thought  it 
not  amiss  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this  case,  hoping  it  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting.    The  facts,  then,  are  as  follows: 

A  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  servant  in 
my  employ,  requested  me  to  examine  a  tooth,  which  she  said 
was  somewhat  painful.  This  was  about  six  weeks  since.  On 
examination  I  found  the  tooth  considerably  decayed,  but  the  in- 
ternal or  nerve  cavity  not  yet  exposed ;  I,  at  this  time,  removed 
a  portion  of  the  decay,  but  the  tooth  being  exceedingly  sensitive, 
I  could  not  prepare  it  fully  to  receive  a  filling.  I  applied  to  it  a 
small  portion  of  arsenic^  and  two  days  after,  prepared  and  filled 
the  cavity  with  tin.  At  the  time  of  filling,  the  soreness  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  the  tooth  was  firm  in  its  socket,  and  to  all  ap- 
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pearance  in  a  healthy  and  proper  state  to  receive  a  plug.  The 
operation  of  plugging  was  performed  with  great  care,  guarding 
against  pressure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compress  the  neriDe  or 
injure  the  periosteum*  The  tooth  thus  filled  continued  healthy 
and  useful  for  about  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  how- 
ever,  it  became  painful  and  extremely  sore  to  the  touch,  and  the 
patient  sufiered  intensely  with  it  for  some  three  days  before  I 
was  informed  of  the  fact.  I  then  examined  the  tooth,  found  the 
periosteum  and  neighboring  gum  to  be  very  highly  inflamed,  the 
latter  excoriated,  the  tooth  discolored  and  of  a  reddish  aspect 
From  the  appearance  of  the  gum,  I  supposed  the  patient  had 
endeavored  to  relieve  herself  from  the  pain  by  the  application  of 
some  tooth-ache  remedy,  and  charged  her  with  it ;  she  however 
stoutly  denied  the  charge,  but  acknowledged  that  she  had  '^picked 
it  with  a  pin." 

Convinced  of  the  impracticability,  if  not  of  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  the  inflammation  and  thereby  saving  the  tooth,  and  en- 
couraged also  by  the  fact  that  it  could  be  very  well  spared,  (it  be- 
ing a  dens  sapientise,  and  as  the  remaining  teeth  were  in  a  sound 
and  perfect  state,  she  having  previously  lost  but  one,  and  that  the 
corresponding  one  of  the  opposite  side  to  this  which  I  herewith 
enclose,)  I  extracted  it,  and  found  it  to  be  as  you  see,,  a  good 
specifnen  of  an  ^'injected  tooth." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  this  is  another 
added  to  the  many  incontestible  proofs  of  the  vascularity  of  the 
teeth,  and  of  their  being  endowed  with  vessels  of  circulation, 
notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the  great  Hunter,  and  other  emi- 
nent anatomists.  But  as  this  is  a  matter  so  generally  conceded 
by  all  well  informed  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  it,  but  content  myself  with  propounding  a  few 
inquiries.    And, 

First.  Did  inflammation,  in  this  instance,  proceed  from  the 
pressure  of  the  filling  upon  the  thin  plate  of  bone  covering  the 
internal  pulp,  and  thereby  compressing  and  irritating  that  sub- 
stance 7    Or, 

Second.  Did  the  dose  of  arsenic  produce  the  inflammation,  by 
being  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  and  conveyed  to  the  nerve  through 
the  intervening  plate  of  bone  T    Or, 
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Thv'd.  Was  the  ioflammation  iDduced  by  the  external  irrita- 
tion of  the  gum  and  periosteum,  by  ^'picking  at  it  with  a  pin/' 
(or  the  application  of  some  other  substance,)  and  which  might 
have  irritated  the  gum  as  the  appearance  indicated ;  and  if  so,  did 
the  internal  membrane  sympathize  7    And, 

Fourth.  In  intense  inflammation  of  the  periosteumf  is  it  possible 
for  the  vessels  of  circulation  of  the  tooth  to  become  distended  and 
surcharged  with  red  blood  fo  such  a  degree  as  to  give  to  its 
whole  bony  structure  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  injected  sub- 
stance, without  the  aid  or  sympathy  of  the  vessels  occupying  the 
internal  cavity ;  or  must  both  these  vessels  and  the  periosteum  be 
highly  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  this  effect  ? 
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Tartar y  or  Calculus  of  the  Mouth.    Translated  from  the  French 

of  Dellabarre,  by  *  a  * 

Tartar,  stone,  or  odontolUhos,  is  a  calculous  substanee  that  col- 
lects upon  the  teeth.  Various  analyses  have  been  made  of  it,  both 
by  French  and  foreign  chemists ;  but  every  analysis  given  of  it, 
has  necessarily  differed  from  another,  because  the  tartar  thus 
analyzed,  was  taken  from  subjects  of  different  temperaments,  of 
which  circumstance  the  analyzers  appear  to  have  taken  no  ac- 
count This  stony  substance,  however,  is  far  from  being  of  the 
same  nature  and  containing  the  same  principles  in  all  individuals ; 
thus,  for  example,  the  black  dry  tartar  which  is  found  in  small 
quantities  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  of  persons  having  a  good 
constitution,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  muriatic  acid.  The  yd- 
low,  dry  tartar  of  persons  called  bilious,  dissolves  much  more 
readily,  while  the  white,  soft  tartar  of  mucous  temperaoients, 
scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  the  acids,  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  alka* 
lies.  This  last  contains  a  great  proportion  of  fibrin,  but  the  others 
have  more  of  the  terreous  basis.  Exact  and  comparative  analy- 
ses of  the  different  sorts  of  odontolithos,  are  yet  to  be  made,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  great  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  between 
them.    Though  chemists  should  have  taken  every  precaution  that 
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could  have  rendered  their  labors  of  utility  to  the  physician,  there 
still  would  remain  a  question  to  be  discussed  which  is  infinitely  of 
more  importance  to  the  physiologist.  It  consists  in  the  solution 
of  the  following  problem : 

Whence  proceeds  the  calculus  of  the  mouth  ?  Is  it,  as  some 
have  said,  a  secretion?  Is  it  a  deposite,  as  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  of  the  saliva,  as  stated  in  every  medical  work 
that  has  appeared  for  centuries  7  or,  is  it  not  rather  a  diseased 
terreous  exhalation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  gums  7 

Jourdain  and  some  others  have  supposed,  that  the  smdll  glands 
scattered  over  the  periosteum  of  the  teeth,  secrete  the  tartar. 
Gariot  simply  observes,  that  it  comes  from  the  gums ;  but  a  late 
author  announces  that  he  has  discovered  some  denial  glands, 
which  should  more  properly  be  called  calctdars :  as  if  nature  had 
furnished  a  system  for  this  noxious  formation.  But  is  not  this 
author  too  hasty  in  supposing  their  existence  ?  The  small  glands 
that  he  thus  designates,  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  mucous  and 
salivary  systems,  for  the  saliva,  as  all  physiologists  know,  is  not 
furnished  by  the  parotid  glands  alone,  but  also  by  a  great  number 
of  calculous  kennels,  which  are  very  observable  in  ruminating 
animals,  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  I  therefore  think  that  this  is  a  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  author,  because  children  of  a  very  early 
age,  are  not  affected  with  tartar,  and  it  is  on  them  that  he  thinks 
he  has  discovered  the  glands  which  produce  it.  Did  these  really 
exist,  they  would  instead  of  decreasing,  augment  in  volume,  as 
age  advanced,  and  their  functions  being  more  and  more  establish- 
ed, they  would  be  very  large  in  old  persons  and  those  who  are 
subject  to  tartar.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
their  existence  in  these  individuals.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
organs  without  functions  may  be  very  large,  which,  when  they 
have  them,  cannot  be  discovered,  is  contrary  to  sound  physiology ; 
were  we  to  do  so  in  this  case,  the  dental  glands  of  the  author, 
would  be  wholly  different  from  all  others,  which  are  the  more 
decided  the  more  they  are  in  action.  This  supposition  being  in- 
admissible, I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  these  glands, 
which  I  have  patiently  searched  for,  but  in  vain. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  surgeon  dentisls-experi- 
36        v.  4 
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mentalistSy  the  most  accredited  hypothesis  in  the  formation  of 
odontolithosy  is,  that  the  terreous  salts  contained  in  the  saliva  are 
precipitated  by  a  chemical  agent,  and  gradually  deposited  on  the 
teeth,  where  they  are  agglutinated  by  means  of  the  mucus  of  the 
mouth. 

This  supposition  is  admitted  by  the  English  dentist,  Fox,  and 
is  generally  followed  without  examination  by  most  of  our  modern 
elementary  works ;  it  is,  say  they,  by  analagous  means,  that  the 
calculi  of  the  bladder,  the  kidneys,  the  gall  vesicle,  &c.,  are 
formed  \*  but  has  this  interesting  point  of  physidogy  and  patholo- 
gy, been  considered  in  every  point  of  view?  Calculi  are  found 
not  only  in  cavities  designed  to  serve  as  reservoirs  for  certain 
fluids ;  but  they  are  also  met  with  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  some  animals,  in  the  articulations  of  gouty  persons,  in  the  pe* 
ranchyma  of  the  liver  and  lungs,  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscles, 
and  finally  in  the  brain  itself,  where  they  have  been  mistaken  for 
osseous  portions  of  its  subtanccf 

It  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mucous  men>- 
branes,  as  well  as  the  sinovial  glands  and  those  that  furnish  the 
mucus  are  more  especially  liable  to  the  production  of  concretions. 
Thus  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  tonsils  or  amygdales,  in  the 
nose,  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  external  auditory  conduit,  the  ar- 
ticulations, &c.,  whence  it  appears  to  me  more  natural  to  suppose 
them  to  be  the  product  of  an  accidental  exhalation  of  the  sangui- 
nary capillaries,  to  which  the  mucous  and  sinovial  systems  are 
much  disposed. 

Veterinary  physic  furnishes  us  with  proofs  to  the  point  of  what 
I  have  advanced.  M.  Duhuy,  professor  of  the  veterinary  estab> 
lishment,  of  Alfort,  has  demonstrated  that  the  mucous  membranes 
of  certain  animals  are  subject  to  a  disorder  that  he  calls  tubercu- 
lous, which  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  fine  gravel  that  is  found 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  their  tissue,  and  whose  analysis  gives 
almost  the  same  products  as  the  other  stones. 

Surely  these  sorts  of  concretions  as  well  as  those  that  are 

*  Vide  Researches  on  the  causes  of  Gravel  by  Magendie,  1818.  The 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences^  and  an  Elssay  on  the  Chemical  History  and 
Medical  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disorders. — London. 

t  Vide  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  Qall. 
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foand  either  in  the  nose,  or  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  &c.,  can  only 
come  from  a  diseased  exhalation  of  the  membranes,  since  there  is 
noi  in  these  places^  any  (dher  fluid  than  Hie  mucus ;  and  even  it 
remains  there  but  a  short  lime* 

In  the  same  manner  the  exhalents  of  the  gums  appear  to  me  to 
furnish  tartar;  they  give  out  more  or  less  of  it,  according  as  the  V 
gums  are  healthy  or  inflamed;  the  blood  that  penetrates  their 
capillaries  contains  more  or  less  calculous  earth.  This  is  a  re- 
mark, to  which  I  have  often  called  the  attention  of  my  pupils 
that  have  been  present,  on  my  visit  to  the  orphan  asylum,  or  at 
my  private  consultations.  When  the  gums  are  diseased,  they  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  layer,  which  is  soft  at  first,  but  gradually 
collects  upon  the  teeth,  where  it  hardens.  When  they  are  not  in- 
flamed they  do  not  produce  it,  so  that  we  sometimes  observe  the 
teeth  on  one  whole  side  of  the  mouth,  where  the  gums  are  very 
sound,  not  having  a  particle  of  calculus  on  them,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  where  inflammation  does  exist,  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  it,  yet  the  saliva  bathes  the  whole  of  this  cavity. 
This  observation  may  easily  be  made :  1st,  in  children  that  are 
changing  their  teeth ;  because  on  the  side  where  the  molting  is 
going  on,  their  gums  are  more  or  less  irritated.  2d,  On  a  person 
who  habitually  has  no  tartar  on  his  teeth,  but  who  being  attacked 
with  a  fluxion  in  only  one  of  his  cheeks,  is  afiected  with  a  catarrh 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  side  afiected  pre- 
sents a  viscous  saliva  or  gums  covered  with  slime ;  whilst  on  the 
other  side  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  we  remove  the  cheek 
with  a  spoon,  and  observe  the  oozing  of  the  saliva,  we  shall  find, 
it  is  true,  that  it  fiows  in  greater  abundance  than  usual,  but  yet  is 
very  limpid,  dd.  If  we  examine  the  saliva  that  comes  imme- 
diately  from  the  parotid,  without  having  entered  the  mouth,  but 
difiuses  itself  over  the  cheek  because  of  a  fistula  in  the  conduit  of 
the  gland,  we  shall  see  it  fall  drop  by  drop,  without  being  viscid  : 
if  we  then  collect  and  analyze  a  portion  of  it,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  no  calcareous  phosphate  in  it,  but,  if  from  the  same  sub- 
ject, we  take  the  saliva  of  the  mouth,  we  shall  discover  that  it  is 
more  or  less  mucus,  and  that  the  terreous  salts  are  the  more 
abundant  the  greater  the  proportion  of  mucus.  4th,  The  con- 
duits of  stenon  were  removed  from  a  horse,*  in  order  to  obtair: 

*  An  experiment  made  at  the  Veterinary  establishment,  at  Alfort. 
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the  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  glandSf  and  on  its  being  ana- 
Iyzed»  no  calcareous  earth  was  found.  Concretions  in  the  con- 
duits of  this  animal  are  frequently  found ;  they  consequently  must 
be  the  product  of  an  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane  that 
lines  the  conduits*  and  not  a  deposite  of  the  saliva  which  passes 
over  them. 

I  have  in  general  observed,  that  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  the 
subject  is  usually  in,  whatever  may  be  his  age  or  temperament| 
the  quantity  of  calculusi  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  proportion  and 
consistence  of  the  mucus.  It  is  also  in  an  increased  ratio  to  his 
strength.*  Thus  for  example*  the  saliva  of  a  good  constitution* 
and  in  the  vigor  of  youth*  has  an  affinity  for  atmospheric  air, 
with  which  it  mixes*  so  as  to  become  frothy ;  it  floats  on  the  top 
of  distilled  water,  and  soon  mingles  with  it ;  there  is  little  or  no 
tartar  on  the  teeth ;  but  as  soon  as  disease  or  age  has  weakened 
him*  his  saliva  becomes  mucus*  floats  below  the  surface  of  dis- 
tilled water*  does  not  mix  with  it*  and  frequently  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom. There  is  also  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  tartar  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  principal  and  quantities  of  the  mu- 
cous portion  of  the  saliva  vary  with  the  state  of  health  according 
to  age  and  temperament ;  hence  it  happens*  that  the  calculus  of 
the  mouth  is  presented  under  difierent  aspects ;  sometimes  it  ap* 
pears  in  great  abundance,  as  a  sort  of  slime ;  at  one  time  it  con* 
stitutes  a  very  hard  and  blackish  body*  at  another*  it  collects  in 
thick  yellow  crusts. 

The  analysis  of  the  odontolithos  should  consequently  give  re- 
sults differing  according  to  physical  character.  This  is  the  case 
with  other  calculi,  which  always  contain  materials  depending  on 
locality.  Thus  uric  acid  is  found  in  those  of  the  bladder,  while 
the  fluids  of  the  adipose  vesicle*  are  odorous  by  reason  of  the 
debrU  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain*  &c. 

I  have  frequently  observed*  that  when  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gums*  irritated  by  some  local  or  general  cause*  has  become 
inflamed*  and  the  resolution  has  become  imperfect*  these  results 
are  atonic  obstruction,  the  gums  continue  swollen*  and  discharge 

*  I  mean  by  this,  die  natural  strength  of  each  individual  accidentally  in- 
creased or  diminished. 
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with  facility,  a  red  purple  blood ;  and,  although  they,  before  they 
were  in  this  state,  gave  but  little  tartar,  yet  now  they  supply  a 
good  deal.  Here  the  formation  of  the  tartar  is  occasioned  by  a 
chronic  catarrhal  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
must  be  subdued  :  1st,  by  removing  tartar  and  paying  daily  care 
to  cleanliness:  2d,  by  resolutive  and  sometimes  acidulated 
gargles,  and  finally  by  spirituous  and  astringent  tonics ;  but  if 
these  means  are  not  sufficient  to  restore  energy  to  the  vessels  of 
the  gums,  which  are  afflicted  with  a  species  of  debility,  the  em* 
brocatibility  of  their  tissue  is  destroyed,  the  calculous  matter 
spreads  over  them,  the  dental  periosteum  dries  up,  purulent  mat- 
ter oozes  out  between  the  gums  and  teeth,  which  causes  them  to 
fall  out  by  excavation,  although  they  are  perfectly  sound. 

Accidental  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  gums  very  easily 
passes  to  the  chronic  state  in  persons  who  delay  to  have  it  re- 
duced. To  effisct  its  reduction,  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  various  therapeutic  means,  and,  though  we  can-, 
not  expect  to  prevent  entirely,  the  formation  of  tartar,  yet  we  may 
very  much  diminish  its  quantity ;  to  this  end,  repeated  purges  and 
vesications  are,  when  properly  employed,  iafaUible  means:  I 
have  frequently  ordered  them  and  have  obtained  success,  even 
after  the  fluxions  had  passed  to  the  state  of  catarrh.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  without  pleasure,  that!  read  in  the  second  article 
of  an  analysis,  of  an  essay  on  the  chemical  history  and  medical 
treatment  of  calculous  diseases  by  M*  Marcet,  a  physician  of 
London,  that  he  had  made  the  same  remark  in  regard  to  the  vesi- 
cular calculi.*  Here  the  purgation  acts  by  removing  the  aeat  of 
irritation. 

When  we  reflect  that  persons  most  subject  to  odontolithos  have 
foul  tongoes,  in  the  morning  before  eating,  must  we  not  believe 
diat  this  disposition  is  generally  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  intestinal  membrane,  and  that  these  temperaments  are  very 
improperly  called  bilious  7  Do  not  the  affections  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  them  rather  depend  on  a  disposition  of  the  mucous  mem- 

*  See  the  Joumsl  edited  by  M.  M.  Bechaid,  Magendie,  vol.  1,  p.  SfS, 
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branesy  which  more  or  less  abundantly  secrete  this  yellow  filth 
that  closely  resembles  soft  tartar,  and  contains  much  mucilage  f* 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  the  formation  of  tartar  may  de- 
I  pend  either  on  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  gums,  a  local  irritation,  a 
general  weakness  of  the  solids,  or  finally  on  a  superabundance  of 
earth  in  the  fiuids.  The  true  cause,  therefore,  can  be  known, 
not  by  a  superficial  examination  of  some  parts  of  the  gum,  but  by 
a  close  inspection  of  every  part  of  the  mouth.  The  tartar  that  is 
the  result  of  local  inflammation,  generally  encrusts,  only  on  a 
few  of  the  teeth,  it  is  hard,  and  the  gums  are  sound  in  every  part 
where  it  is  not  present ;  it  is  found  on  teeth  that  become  painful 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  in  the  periosteum.  That  which 
depends  on  an  idiosyncrasy  is  spread  over  the  whole  mouth,  and 
may  be  of  considerable  consistence ;  that  which'is  deposited  in 
consequence  of  general  weakness  of  the  vessels  is  small  in  quanti- 
ty, white  or  yellow  in  color,  and  thickly  impregnated  with  mucus. 
The  gum  is  swollen,  soft,  and  slimy,  such  as  we  observe  in  per- 
sons attacked  with  scorbutus.  That  which  results  from  a  super- 
abundance of  earth  in  the  humors,  is  frequently  dry  and  hard,  it 
concretes  upon  all  the  teeth,  and  is  thickly  packed  upon  the  gums, 
causing  them  to  swell  but  not  depriving  them  of  their  firmness. 
This  last  sort  is  found  on  aged  persons  and  those  of  a  bilious 
temperament;  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  tongue  is 
continually  covered  with  a  foul  yellowish  coat. 

Men  are  not  alike  subject  to  calculus  of  the  mouth,  in  all  cli- 
mates of  the  globe.  In  general,  the  travellers  that  I  have  con- 
sulted on  this  subject,  have  assured  me,  that  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
in  all  those  regions,  where  the  heat  is  great,  the  teeth  are  good 
and  but  little  afifected  wivh  tartar.  The  same  is  the  case  in  ele« 
vated  and  temperate  countries;  but  in  places  that  are  cold, 
marshy  and  subject  to  fogs,  the  mouth  easily  contracts  a  catarrhal 
aflfection,  which  produces  much  filth.    But  without  extending  our 

*  We  may  be  aasured  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  bf  a  very 
simple  ezpeiiment,  which  consists  in  collecting  the  filth  for  a  fortnight^  with 
a  tongue  scraper,  and  placing  it  in  a  glass  of  water;  we  must  decant  the 
water  every  morning  and  pour  in  fresh.  It  will  then  form  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  a  yellow  or  greasy  precipitate,  having  all  the  characteristics  of 
tartar. 
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obBervatioDs  lo  far,  do  we  not  findi  that  the  gay  inhabitants  of 
Provence,  generally  need  but  little  assistance  from  the  dentisty 
while  in  the  western  parts  of  France,  such  as  Havre,  Dieppe,  &€• 
there  are  multitudes  whose  teeth  are  bad  and  thickly  encrusted 
with  tartar. 

As  it  regards  age,  children  generally  have  but  little  tartar,  un- 
less they  are  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

Adults  have  more  of  it,  especially  after  having  passed  their 
thirtieth  year,  and  advance  towards  old  age. 

It  is  in  the  last  periods  of  life,  that  the  mouth  presents  Ihe  larg- 
est quantity  of  it,  because  then,  the  calcareous  earth,  that  abounds 
in  our  humors,  becoming  superfluous,  exudes  by  means  of  the 
exhalents  from  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin. 

As  to  temperament,  persons  of  a  sanguineus  temperament  have 
but  a  small  quantity  of  tartar,  those  of  mucous,  much ;  those  of  a 
bilious,  more ;  and  its  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  vary 
in  each. 

The  relative  state  of  health  in  each  temperament  also  causes 
the  proportion  of  tartar  to  vary ;  and  the  physician  will  profit  by 
the  remark ;  for  the  more  abundant  formation  of  tartar,  where 
there  is  no  local  inflammation  capable  of  determining  it,  is  a  o(HI- 
sequence  of  a  weakness  in  the  solids  of  the  subject ;  whence  a 
change  in  the  qualities  of  the  fluids  results. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  bladder,  in  order  to  study  by 
analogy  the  formation  of  stones,  we  shall  be  led  to  apply  the 
same  principles ;  when  we  remove  a  sound  that  has  remained  for 
some  length  of  time  in  this  cavity,  we  frequently  find  it  covered 
with  a  calculous  incrustation  at  difierent  points,  although  the  pa- 
tient has  never  experienced  any  thing  announcing  a  disposition  to 
gravel.  In  my  medical  practice,  I  have  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  observe  such  cases,  and  a  very  remarkable  one  is  re* 
corded  in  the  Journal  of  SidiUot  for  July,  1818,  which  gives  an 
account  of  a  soldier  in-  good  health,  in  whom  a  sound  was  em* 
ployed,  id  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  urinary  canal.  Having 
been  neglected,  it  remained  in  the  bladder  for  seventy-nine  days ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  resolved  that  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  should  be  performed,  in  order  to  remove  a  calculus 
that  was  attached  to  it,  and  which  prevented  it  from  being  with- 
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Were  the  kidneys  destined  by  nature  not  only  to  secrete  the 
urine,  but  also  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  terreous  salts  which 
are  discovered  when  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  urine  that  comes 
from  the  bladder,  the  operation  of  lithotomy  would  only  be  a 
means  of  affording  momentary  relief  to  the  patient,  but  could  not 
radically  cure  the  disease,  for,  scarcely  would  the  calculus  be 
removed,  and  the  wound  cicatrised,  before  the  urine  would  de- 
posite  anew  the  calculous  matter,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  operate  once  a  year,  or  every  six  months,  or  to  keep  the 
patient  under  a  severe  and  slightly  nutritive  regimen,  to  which 
few  would  submit,  and  which^  indeed,  they  could  not  endure* 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  all  the  various  petrifactions 
that  are  met  with  in  so  many  different  tissues  of  the  economy, 
indicate  a  mode  of  formation  independent  of  all  prior  suspension 
of  calcareous  earth  in  a  fluid,  and  subsequent  precipitation  thence, 
by  a  chemical  action.  I  accordingly  suppose,  that  the  saline 
materials  contained  in  the  article  blood,  penetrate,  in  consequence 
of  a  chronic  local  aflfection,  into  the  capillaries  of  the  different 
systems,  whose  exhalent  mouths  allow  them  to  exude. 

I  will  here  terminate  these  observations  by  remarking  that  the 
opinion  which  I  have  for  a  long  time  entertained  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  formation  of  calculi  in  general,  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  like  that  of  Hunter's,  which  may  perhaps  give  it  some 
weight.  This  celebrated  surgeon  also  intends  to  compose  a  spe- 
cial work  on  this  subject,  but  if  he  has  ever  published  such  a  one, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  it. 

Although  the  ideas  that  I  have  just  thrown  out,  have  their  ori- 
gin in  my  intimate  conviction  of  their  truth,  as  regards  the  calcu- 
lus of  the  mouth,  and  although  they  differ  from  those  of  physiolo- 
gists, after  whom  M.  Magendie,  in  France,  and  M.  Marcet,  in 
England,  have  published  two  very  good  treatises,  the  former,  on 
gravel,  and  the  latter,  on  visicular  calculi.  I  would,  nevertheless, 
observe,  that  the  means  which  they  point  out  to  prevent  or  cure 
calculous  diseases,  would  also  be  those  to  which  we  should  be 
obliged  to  resort,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  tartar,  did  we  not 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply,  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  local  remedies  proper  to  oppose  its 
accumulation.    Finally,  everv  regimen  tending  to  diminish  the 
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quantity  of  terreous  salts  that  enter  into  the  composition  oF  our 
bodies,  will  be  a  preservative  from  odontolithos,  as  well  as  from 
the  other  calculi. 


^V^M^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^>^^^>^^l^^^^^^^^^*^^^^MWM^ 


ARTICLE    IX. 


The  Apparel  destined  by  Nature  for  the  Absorption  of  the  Roots 
of  the   Temporary  Teeth.    Translated  from  the  French  of 

DfiLABARBE.      By  ^  A.  ^ 

If  the  teeth  of  man  grew  as  their  possessors  gradually  increased, 
like  what  is  observed  in  some  species  of  fish,  a  second  dentitipn 
would  have  been  necessary ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;   the  tem- 
porary teeth  having  acquired  their  dimensions,  do  not  continue  to 
increase  any  longer,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  jaws  of  the  foetus 
are  extended  by  reason  of  the  general  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   These  provisionary  teeth,  that  have  at  first  lain  obliquely 
in  the  foetal  jaws,  which  then  were  ranged  so  agreeably  to  the 
alveolar  edges  of  the  infant,  and  which,  until  the  second  or  third 
year,  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  commence  about  this 
period  to  become  perfectly  separated.  This  result  of  the  increase 
of  the  maxillary  circle  soon  calls  for  stronger  teeth — teeth  that 
may  afibrd  less  fragile  means  to  perform  mastication.    Conse- 
quently the  teeth  that  have  been  silently  growing  behind  the 
primitive  ones,  gradually  announce  their  presence  by  moving 
there,  which  finally  yield  and  give  place  to  them.    This  singular 
phenomenon,  at  first  unknown,  has  been  explained  in  various 
ways;  and  the  moulting  of  the  teeth  is  still,  to  those  who  see  only 
mechanical  causes,  a  problem  that  they  cannot  solve.  Formerly, 
very  celebrated  anatomists  wrote,  that  the  milk  teeth  were  with- 
out roots:  this  error  has  been  shared  and  repeated  by  their  cotem- 
porary  dentists,  who,  probably,  did  not  think  proper  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  fact.    Yet  the  simplest  dissection  of  a  child's 
jaw  would  have  dispensed  with  these  useless  commentaries.    It 
18  not  more  than  fifty  years  since  this  question  was  decided,  and 
the  truth  known ;  but  where  it  still  remained  to  be  resolved,  it 
was  remarked  by  some,  if  the  milk  teeth  have  roots,  how  happens 
it,  that,  when  they  fall  out,  we  do  not  find  them  7    Instead  of 
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making  anatomical  researches^  they  formerly  conjectured  that  the 
root,  just  as  the  horn  of  the  stag,  falls  from  the  head  that  bore  it» 
and  that  then  the  root  gave  birth  to  a  new  tooth. 

Bunon,  having  made  several  preparations  to  assist  him  to  un- 
derstand the  subject,  and  having  acknowledged  that  the  temporary 
and  permanent  teeth  were  perfectly  independent  of  each  other, 
endeavors  to  explain  this  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

This  author  supposed  that  the  heat  of  the  parts  increased  the 
action  of  second  dentition;  and  the  pressure  which  he  thinks 
must  be  exerted  by  the  crown  of  the  permanent  tooth  upon  the 
root  of  the  temporary,  were  the  causes  of  its  destruction ;  he 
moreover  conjectures,  that  it  was  either  entirely  consumed  by  the 
heat  of  the  parts,  or  carried  away  by  the  saliva. 

Fauchard  combats  this  opinion,  not  believing,  with  reason,  in 
this  mechanical  pressure,  but  supposing  that  this  destruction  re- 
sults from  a  proper  disposition  of  the  juices  of  the  temporary  root, 
or  from  the  action  of  the  surrounding  liquors.* 

L'Ecluse,  in  1764,  pretended  that  the  dental  vessels  do  not  any 
longer  convey  the  juices  to  the  milk  teeth,  whenever  those  of  re- 
placement have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development ;  and 
hence,  according  to  this  writer,. it  follows  that  these  small  roots 
are  broken  by  a  sort  of  maceration. 

Jourdain  attributes  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  these  teeth, 
and  of  the  inter-alveolar  partition,  to  several  causes :  1st  To 
the  pressure  which  he  supposes  to  be  exerted  by  the  tooth  of  re- 
placement 2d.  From  the  mechanism  he  adopts,  he  admits,  with 
Fauchard,  that  the  osseous  juices  which  are  carried  to  the  milk 
teeth  by  particular  vessels,  overflow  in  the  temporary  teeth,  ac- 
quire then  a  certain  acrimony,  changing  its  color,  altering  its 
substance,  disposing  it  to  decomposition  as  if  it  were  injected 
with  an  acid,  and  that,  finally,  the  residium  of  this  dissolution  dis- 
appears without  any  one's  knowing  by  what  means. 

All  these  explanations  could  not  convince  Bourdet,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  destruction  of  the  temporary  roots  could  not  be  ef- 
fected by  the  means  mentioned  by  these  authors ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  observe  that,  at  the  time  of  moulting  a  temporary  tooth,  we 

*  Bichat  has  shared  this  opinion. 
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always  find  behind  it  a  carneous  tubercle  which  served  as  a  sort 
of  niter  medial  between  the  crown  of  the  tooth  of  replacement 
and  the  root  of  the  tooth  to  be  replaced,  so  that  all  immediate 
contact  was  impossible.  He  thence  concludes  that  this  small 
tubercle  exudes  an  acid  juice,  with  the  property  of  acting  upon 
the  temporary  root  that  is  nearest  it.  M.  Laforque,  having  also 
remarked  this  small  fungoid  body^  and  supposing  it  to  possess  the 
function  assigned  it  by  Bourdet,  designates  it  by  the  name  of 
absorbing  apparel.  TbiS|  in  efiect,  is  to  suppose  a  carneous  tu- 
bercle being  gradually  developed  before  the  tooth,  whose  pro- 
gression it  precedes,  that  continually  augments  in  volume,  and 
appears  to  consume  not  only  the  temporary  root,  but  every  thing 
that  would  oppose  the  march  of  the  tooth ;  if  it  is  not,  what  other 
organ  is  charged  to  do  this  7 

Surely  the  increase  of  the  osseous  channel,  that  I  have  called 
the  Inter  Deniis^  [alveolo*dental  canalj  and  the  destruction  of 
parts  so  compact  as  the  temporary  teeth  and  the  maxillary 
bones,  can  only  be  effected  by  one  of  those  phenomena  placed 
under  the  influence  of  life. 

We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,*  that  the  disposition  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  within  the  alveoli  is  such,  that  there  is 
never  any  contact  between  them  and  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
that,  consequently,  there  is  no  pressure.  There  is  not,  moreover, 
any  arterial  pulsation  capable  of  destroying  the  neighboring  or- 
gans, such  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  vicinity  of  large  vessels, 
or  of  aneurism.  We  cannot,  then,  admit  that  the  destruction  of 
the  temporary  roots  can  only  result  from  a  friction  of  which  we 
have  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  believe  in  the  exuding  of  stagnant  acid 
juice,  for  the  presence  of  such  a  chemical  agent  would  not  only 
act  upon  the  tooth  that  should  be  destroyed,  but  would  also  roost 
indubitably  cause  inflammation,  followed  by  suppuration  and 
caries.  Nature,  always  so  provident,  is  bound  to  provide  against 
such  accidents ;  she  sometimes,  it  is  true,  envelopes  her  simplest 
operations  in  a  veil  that  at  first  appears  mysterious,  but  which  is 
soon  drawn  aside  by  physiological  discoveries  and  exact  research* 

•  The  author  here  refers  to  another  part  of  the  work,  fiom  which  this 
translation  is  made. — BaU,  Ed. 
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Od  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  temporary  roots,  Hun- 

ter,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Teeth,  thus  explains  himself: 

«4t  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  this  [wasting]  was  owing  to  a 
constant  pressure  from  the  rising  teeth  against  the  fangs  or  sockets 
of  the  first  set;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  new  alveoli  raise  with  the 
new  teeth,  and  the  old  alveoli  decay  in  proportion  as  the  fangs  of 
the  old  teeth  decay,  and  when  the  first  set  falls  out,  the  succeeding 
teeth  are  so  far  from  having  destroyed,  by  their  pressure,  the  parts 
against  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  push,  that  they  are  still 
enclosed  and  covered  by  a  complete  bony  socket.  From  this  we 
I  see  the  change  is  not  produced  by  a  mechanical  pressure,  but  is 

I  a  particular  process  in  the  animal  economy." 

Fox  believes  that  the  destruction  of  the  temporary  teeth  results 
from  a  pressure  that  is  exerted  by  the  permanent  tooth  upon  the 
alveolus,  and  upon  the  root  of  the  tooth  that  should  yield  it  place. 
The  mechanism  adopted  by  this  author,  though  not  the  true  one, 
is  still  very  ingenious.  We  will  see  what  he  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject: 

<'It  has  been  observed  that  the  pulps  of  the  new  teeth  are  placed 
behind  the  temporary  ones,  and  in  that  situation  they  are  very 
much  crowded,  and  occupy  but  a  small  space.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  will  require  an  increase  of 
room,  to  obtain  which,  they  must  come  forward,  so  as  to  form  a 
larger  circle.'' 

^This  efibrt  first  produces  a  considerable  pressure  against  the 
bony  partition  placed  between  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth, 
and  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  fangs  of  the  shedding  teeth. 
The  pressure  in  this  instance  acts  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  generally  does  in  other  cases  where  it  is  applied.  It  induces 
an  absorption  of  the  parts  pressed  against ;  and  as  the  new  teeth 
augment,  the  fore  part  of  the  socket  which  was  formed  around 
the  pulp,  and  separated  it  from  the  temporary  tooth,  is  removed 
by  the  process  of  absorption/' 

Thus  we  see  this  fungiform  body  has  not  been  observed  by 
Fox,  and  that  bis  system,  ingenious  as  it  is,  must  of  itself  fall  to 
pieces,  when  we  carefully  dissect  the  jaws  of  an  infant  of  six  or 
more  years.  Has  M.  Serres  solved  the  problem  in  his  Nauvelle 
Theorie  de  la  Dentition  ?    This  author  has  promised  to  explain 
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how  the  roots  of  the  milk  teeth  are  toom  away^  and  he  thus  ac- 
quits himself :  **The  osseous  interculary  is  opened  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  by  a  usure^ — a  slow  destruction,  resulting  from  a 
primordal  law,  of  which  no  one  can  assign  the  natural  cause/' 
This  explanation  is  almost  literally  translated  from  Hunter.  A 
little  further  on,  he  adds :  *^The  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  are 
worn  away  by  the  same  law  that  destroys  the  alveolar  partition." 
Finally,  he  supposes  a  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  temporary  root. 

The  science  has  gained  nothing  from  these  plausible  hypothe- 
ses. If  M.  Serres  had  given  himself  the  trouble  to  read  the  works 
of  Bourdet  and  of  M.  M •  Duval  and  Laforque,  he  would  have  seen 
that  this  law  has  established  an  organ,  whose  existence  and  func- 
tions have  been  conjectured  by  these  learned  dentists. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  not  only  a  law,  but  also  an  agent 
charged  by  it  to  effect  the  destruction  of  every  thing  that  would 
form  an  obstacle  to  odontocief  (dentition ;)  this  agent  would  not 
have  been  so  long  unknown,  if  physiologists,  instead  of  employing 
themselves  in  vain  reasonings,  had  sought  to  interrogate  nature 
about  the  fact.  For  scarcely  has  first  odontocie  been  accom- 
plished, when  second  dentition,  at  once,  prepares  all  its  forces  to 
destroy  that  under  the  cover  of  which  it  is  developed.  While 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  of  replacement  is  only  in  formation,  the 
exterior  membrane  of  the  matrice  is  simply  crossed  by  some  blood 
vessels;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  capillanes  are  then 
developed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  from  a  tissue  as  fine  as 
cobweb ;  from  this  time  the  internal  membrane,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  very  delicate  and  of  a  pale  red  color,  increases  in 
thickness,  and  assumes  a  redder  hue. 

As  was  before  said,  it  is  at  the  instant  in  which  commences 
the  reaction  of  the  coats  of  the  matrice,  that  are  conveyed  from 
the  gum  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  that  the  plaiting  of  the  vessels 
that  enter  into  their  tissue,  compose  a  body  of  a  cameous  appear- 
ance, whose  absorbents  extend  their  empire  over  all  the  surround- 
ing parts ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  dental  matrice  itself,  that,  after 
being  dilated  to  serve  as  a  protecting  envelope  to  the  tooth,  is 
contracted  not  only  to  form  this  bud-like  body  which  we  find 

♦Waring. 
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immediately  below  the  milk  tooth,  at  the  instant  in  which  it  nata- 
rally  falls  out,  and  whose  volume  is  necessarily  augmented  as 
odontocie  gradually  goes  on ;  but  also  a  carneous  mass  by  which 
the  whole  crown  is  surrounded,  whose  thickness  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  organ  that  it  envelopes  is  nearer  its  orifice. 

Is  there,  then,  a  dissolving  fluid  exhaled  from  this,  that  acts 
chemically  on  the  surrounding  parts,  or  do  the  absorbents,  without 
any  intermedial,  destroy  every  thing  that  would  obstruct  the 
shooting  up  of  the  tooth  7  Not  possessing  positive  proof,  suitable 
to  guide  me  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  finding  those  of 
others  of  little  importance',  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  them. 

The  vessels  of  the  temporary  tooth  frequently  remain  entire,  in 
the  midst  of  the  destroying  apparel  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
They  continue  to  convey  the  juices  to  the  central  part  of  the 
tootbi  whilst  the  calcareous  phosphate  and  gelatin  have  been  taken 
away  from  round  about  them.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
strangled  or  even  destroyed. 

The  natural  moulting  of  the  temporary  teeth  generally  happens 
when  almost  all  the  root  has  been  destroyed,  but  frequently  not 
until  the  interior  of  the  crown  is  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a 
capsule ;  nevertheless,  diseases  of  the  gums  may  determine  its 
moulting,  without  there  ever  having  been  any  absorption.  Thus, 
whether  the  absorbents  of  the  fungiform  tubercle,  by  a  sort  of 
suction,  pump  the  calcareous  phosphate  and  gelatin  from  the  tem- 
porary root,  without  any  previous  disposition,  or  whether  an 
exhaled  fluid  efiects  this  decomposition,  they  are  both  carried 
back  in  to  the  general  torrent  of  the  circulation,  conformably  to 
the  law  of  vital  decomposition.* 

The  vessels  charged  with  this  operation  are  more  decided  in 
the  place  that  borders  on  the  temporary  root.  When  they  are 
very  red,  as  if  inflamed,  life,  in  fine,  strikes  with  reiterated  strokes, 
employs  all  its  energy,  and  destroys  every  thing  that  forms  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  organ  that  replaces  the  one  whose 
destruction  has  been  determined  on. 

Force  for  the  performance  of  certain  phenomena,  increases  in 

*  Recent  ezpeiiments  made  by  Dr-  Magendie  at  Paris,  and  M.  Mayer  at 
Berne,  prove  that  absorption  is  peculiar  to  the  veins,  and  render  doubtful, 
according  to  these  authors,  that  of  the  lymphatics. 
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the  ratio  of  the  resistance ;  hence  the  absorbing  body  is  more 
decided  as  the  parts  to  be  destroyed  are  thicker  or  more  solid ; 
for  the  same  reason*  too,  it  is  found  to  be  very  powerful  behind  a 
milk  molar,  that  is  about  to  be  moulted,  and  whose  strong  roots 
have  been  entirely  consumed.  There  is  not,  therefore,  any  va* 
cuum  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  deciduous  root,  as  has 
been  gratuitously  supposed  by  a  modern  author,  for  the  volume 
of  the  apparel  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  destruction  effected,  and  the 
progress  of  the  tooth.  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  deiruUus  remain- 
ing in  the  alveolus  as  Bunon  remarks.  The  root  of  the  tooth  is 
absorbed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  parts  that  are  touched 
either  by  the  fungi-form  tubercle  that  proceeds,  or  the  body  of 
the  matrice  itself. 

There  cannot  be  any  abrasion  of  the  temporary  root  by  the 
crown  of  the  permanent  tooth,  since  there  is  no  friction,  this  last 
being  separated  by  the  matrix  from  every  thing  that  environs  it, 
even  until  it  has  passed  the  aperture  of  the  Iter  Deniis.  As  soon 
as  the  crown  of  the  temporary  tooth  falls  out,  we  perceive  that 
the  permanent,  which  does  not  delay  to  be  elevated  to  the  same 
level  as  that  which  has  preceded  it.  The  dental  matrix  having 
passed  through  different  states,  and  having  fulfilled  the  functions 
that  were  assigned  it,  is  effaced  and  leaves  no  other  trace  of  its 
past  existence  than  those  two  small  eminences  that  delineate  the 
festoons  of  the  gums.  If  there  is  no  room  for  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbing  apparel  upon  the  temporary  roof,  which 
happens  either  when  the  teeth  of  replacement  has  not  followed 
the  Iter  DentiSf  or  when  the  child  is  feeble,  its  destruction  is  not 
effected,  and  it  may  remain  in  its  place  during  the  whole  period 
of  life,  though  the  permanent  tooth  sprout  up  not  far  from  it. 

The  absorption  of  the  root  may  sometimes  occur,  although  the 
permanent  tooth  is  still  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  then  the  action 
that  is  performed,  has  wholly  preceded  odontocie ;  this  is  a  new 
proof  that  it  is  not  any  mechanical  action  that  determines  the 
moulting  of  the  teeth.  Hunter  and  Fox  have  also  noticed  this 
fact  Thus  the  latter  has  avowed  his  embarrassment  in  explain- 
ing absorption  as  the  result  of  pressure. 

There  is  in  my  possession  a  curious  piece  of  anatomy,  it  con- 
sists of  a  large  second  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw,  between  whose 
38  v.  4 
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roots  a  dens  sapientice  is  developed.  The  destruction  of  the  roots 
has  been  effected  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  the  milk  teeth; 
the  Iter  Dentis  passes  between  them.  This  very  rare  fact  proves 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  may  occur  not  only 
in  the  temporary,  but  also,  all  that  are  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  absorbing  apparel.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  tem- 
porary tooth,  situated  near  that  which  should  be  replaced,  is  found 
to  be  partially  destroyed  by  the  fungi-form  body  destined  to  des- 
troy its  neighbor ;  so  that  the  two  milk  teeth  dropout  together  to 
be  replaced  by  only  one ;  an  irregularity  in  the  adult  teeth  may 
result  from  this,  for  when  the  other  tooth  is  about  to  sprout  out, 
finding  its  place  occupied,  it  oftentimes  deviates  to  the  interior  or 
exterior  side. 

If  the  development  of  the  apparel  is  imperfect,  or  if  the  append- 
age of  the  sac  has  been  destroyed  by  an  injudicious  operation, 
the  tooth  frequently  remains  imbedded  in  the  alveolus  and  does 
not  sprout.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  the  jaws  of  an  adult, 
in  the  substance  of  which  the  dens  sapientice  still  continue  enclosed. 

Immediate  contact  between  the  temporary  and  tooth  of  replace- 
ment cannot  exist,  when  the  last  is  enclosed  in  the  maxillary  bone, 
but  it  very  frequently  occurs,  while  it  is  encased  in  the  exterior 
aperture  of  the  Iter  Dentis,  when  the  tooth  that  should  have  been 
moulted,  is  found  disordered,  and  in  such  a  case  the  destruction  of 
the  temporary  root  is  found  imperfect,  which  would  not  be,  were 
the  mere  contact  the  cause  of  the  usure  or  absorption. 

M.  Duval,  always  so  judicious  an  observer,  has  also  made 
similar  remarks.  . 

I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  a  last  molar  being  found  di- 
rected towards  its  neighbor,  after  their  formation,  has  determined 
a  sensible  depression  on  the  crown  of  this  tooth,  but  its  enamel 
was  not  at  all  altered,  and  its  thickness  was  the  same  as  all  its 
other  parts. 

There  nevertheless  is  a  method  of  absorption  that  depends  on 
a  diseased  affection,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  practice 
of  surgery ;  as  when  a  bullet  having  remained  several  years  in 
the  thickness  of  the  cellular  tissue,  presents  numerous  proofs  that 
the  capillaries  are  found  to  alter  their  economy.  I  also  know  a 
person  from  whom  two  superior  incisors  were  extracted  on  ac- 
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count  of  decay,  and  whose  places  were  then  filled  by  two  others 
that  had  an  instant  before  been  taken  from  a  young  man ;  these 
teeth  maintained  their  places  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which 
the  alveolar  absorbents  consumed  these  stronger  guests,  small 
imposthumes  upon  the  gums  followed  and  the  teeth  fell  out — ^their 
roots  having  been  reduced  to  osseous  fillets,  which  presented  a 
thousand  asperities. 

Fox  has  represented  a  similar  case. 

I  have  performed  upon  myself,  and  also  upon  several  other 
persons,  an  analagous  operation,  which  consists  in  extracting  a 
diseased  tooth,  removing  its  soft  central  parts,  filling  it  with  gold, 
shortening  its  extremity,  and  then  replacing  it ;  after  five  years, 
this  tooth  is  now  as  solid  as  the  others  ;*  still,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  one  day  end  in  its  being  separated  from  the  jaw,  for  it 
frequently  occasions  me  very  acute  local  pain,  and  aggravates 
the  rheumatism  to  which  I  am  subject.  This  neuralgia  always 
commences  at  the  tooth  and  then  spreads  itself  over  the  whole 
side  of  the  head ;  so  that  I  frequently  repent  having  replaced  it. 

I  have  extracted  teeth  that  had  become  very  loose,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  whose  alveolus  had 
acquired  a  supernatural  capacity  from  the  sole  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbing vessels,  since  there  had  not  been  any  caries.  The  peri- 
osteum was  budlike,  very  thick,  and  resembled  the  fungi-form 
body  that  destroys  the  roots  of  the  primitive  teeth.  But  absorp- 
tion of  this  sort  is  the  result  of  a  local  disease,  determined  by  the 
presence  of  a  noisome  body  in  the  midst  of  the  parts  that  it  irritates, 
and  which  endeavor  to  dislodge  it.  This  they  do,  in  consequence 
of  the  inflammation  and  pain  which  give  each  other  mutual  sup- 
port The  first  is  the  instrument,  with  which  life  is  provided  to 
effect  the  expulsion,  the  second  calls  upon  the  patient  to  seek 
speedier  relief. 

Mature,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  molars  which  are 

*  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  my  sentiments  re- 
specting these  sorts  of  engrafted  animals.  I  have  tried  various  experiments 
with  them,  which  I  will  describe  at  another  time,  and  from  which  I  have 
concluded  that  the  teeth  placed  in  the  alveoli,  after  having  been  extracted, 
acquire  a  sort  of  vegetable  existence  by  means  of  a  periosteum  or  false  mem- 
brane that  is  developed  and  holds  them  in  their  places. 
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situated  immediately  below  the  gums,  and  separated  from  them 
only  by  the  lamina  of  bone  penetrated  by  a  large  orifice,  alike 
accords  them  the  aid  of  absorption,  and  the  organ  charged  to 
perform  it,  is  remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  thickness.  It  wears 
away  the  gums  as  well  as  the  maxillary  bone»  but  especially  op- 
posite each  tubercle  of  the  tooth ;  but  this  body  does  not  possess 
the  redness  of  those  which  consume  the  primitive  teeth. 

If  the  absorbents  are  developed  with  energy,  anteriorlyi  the 
the  tooth  of  replacement,  that  was  at  first  behind,  is  carried  to 
the  side,  and  the  partition  which  separates  it  from  the  temporary 
is  soon  destroyed.  It  is  placed  immediately  below  this  last,  and 
sometimes  ends  by  pressing  beyond  it. 

Whilst  it  executes  this  movement,  the  posterior  lamina  of  the 
jaw  is  gradually  brought  to  meet  the  anterior,  which  appears  very 
much  to  aid  the  progression  of  the  tooth  towards  the  side.  The 
approach  of  the  two  maxillary  osseous  lamina  is  very  appreciable 
when  we  compare  the  jaws  of  children  of  different  ages.  As 
soon  as  a  part  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  engaged  in  the  buccal 
aperture  of  the  dental  matrix,  the  glutinous  liquid,  that  we  have 
said  is  therein  contained,  gradually  flows  into  the  mouth.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  internal  membrane  touches  the  tooth,  the 
contact  increases  still  more  the  contractile  action  of  this  envelope, 
for  the  small  bone  enclosed  by  it,  is  then,  in  a  few  weeks,  raised 
above  the  gums,  while  it  has  required  many  years  to  gain  their  level. 

Although  the  absorbing  apparel  be  well  developed,  still,  if  the 
I^  Dentis  is  situated  too  much  within  the  mouth,  not  only  does 
the  iooik  destined  to  follow  its  direction,  shoot  up  without  the 
circle,  but  also  the  temporary  root  either  cannot  receive  any 
taint,  or,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  neighboring  temporary 
will  be  destroyed,  whilst  the  one  that  should  have  been  removed 
remains  untouched. 

No  one,  not  even  the  slave  of  his  own  laws,  can  suppose  that 
nature  never  deviates  from  the  mechanism  I  have  described ;  the 
tooth,  it  is  true,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  follows  the 
natural  route ;  but  it  is  not  rigorously  subject  to  it.  If  the  absorb- 
ing apparel  is  developed  with  too  much  energy  on  the  anterior 
part,  every  thing  that  is  found  placed  before  it  is  rapidly  destroyed ; 
thus  the  inter-alveolary  partition,  the  root  of  the  temporary  tooth, 
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the  compact  anterior  lamina  of  the  jawg^  and  even  the  gum  that 
covers  it,  are  alike  consumed,  so  that  the  point  of  the  tooth,  in- 
stead  of  following  the  canal  of  the  appendage,  opens  for  itself  an 
artificial  passage,  by  piercing  either  laterally  or  anteriorly  the 
small  matrix.  It  shows  itself  very  low  in  the  jaw,  and  below  the 
level  of  the  temporaries,  if  it  is  in  the  inferior  jaw;  or  very  high, 
and  above  the  same  teeth,  if  it  is  in  the  superior.  These  phe* 
nomena  may  from  time  to  time  be  observed  in  the  bicuspidati, 
but  more  frequently  still  in  the  conoids.  I,  for  a  long  time,  be- 
lieved that  the  deviation  of  the  Iter  Dentis  could  alone  occasion 
gag  teeth  ;  but  anatomical  examinations  have  convinced  me  that 
I  was  in  error.  Still  gag  teeth  are  gradually  brought  into  the 
circle  unless  some  mechanical  obstacle  opposes  them,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  presence  of  the  temporary  teeth,  the  striking  of  the 
anterior  teeth,  &c.  &c.  Finally^  they  are  a  long  while  in  accom- 
plishing this  movement)  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  deter- 
mine it  by  the  aid  of  art 
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ARTICLE    X. 
Quackery. 

This  term  has  usually  been  restricted  to  the  professions  of  di- 
vinity, medicine  and  law,  but  we  find  by  tracing  it  more  nar- 
rowly, that  it  reaches  every  art,  trade  and  occupation,  and  in  a 
•till  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  sense,  that  it  embraces 
the  whole  being  of  man,  as  comprised  under  that  of  his  physical, 
intdlectual,  and  moral  nature. 

Hypocrisy,  imposture,  bold,  daring,  unblushing  pretensions, 
without  any  just  claims — mid-day  robbery  on  the  temple  of 
science,  by  stealing  her  mantle  and  wearing  it  without  license — 
modeiUy  telling  the  people  at  the  same  time,  in  trumpet  tongue, 
that  it  is  truly  genuine,  and  demonstrating  thereby,  nnost  infalli- 
bly, that  its  rougish  possessor  has  all  the  popular  essentials  of 
surpassing  skill  and  success. 

In  a  word,  ail  shallow  and  clamorous  pretensions,  under  what- 
ever name  they  may  appear,  and  however  plausible  they  may 
seem,  come  strictly  under  the  head  of  quackery-<-a  term  expres* 
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sive  on  the  one  hand,  of  complete  destitution — an  entire  waste,  in 
all  the  essentials  of  worth  in  reference  to  qualifications  for  prac- 
tice in  the  particular  profession  or  branch  of  business  pursued — 
and  on  the  other,  denoting  the  positive  possession  of  an  exterior 
covering  to  deceive  the  credulous, — being  as  it  is,  a  most  glossy 
effrontery,  assurance  and  charlatanism,  thereby  committing  a 
more  unpardonable  outrage  on  all  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity, 
truth  and  decency. 

Intellect,  morals  and  religion,  form  the  three-fold  cord — ^the 
only  solid  foundation,  from  and  on  which  all  that  is  really  useful 
to  mankind  must  be  drawn  and  reared — and  by  which,  also, 
every  thing  that  pretends  to  be  useful  and  good,  must  be  infallibly 
tested  and  exposed. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  the  rock  of  truth — whether  in  science  or 
art — every  thing,  therefore,  coming  in  collision  with  this  touch- 
stone, if  true,  will  naturally  glide  into  and  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  fundamental  rock  of  truth — being  as  it  is  of  the  same 
essential  nature ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  is  false,  when 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  will  be  as  certainly  repulsed  and  dash- 
ed to  pieces — for  having  no  affinity  with  it — no  right  to  any  part 
or  parcel  in  this  rock  of  blessings,  but  doomed  as  an  outcast  from 
this  holy  habitation,  and  condemned,  yea,  justly  condemned,  both 
as  the  enemy  of  truth  and  mankind. 

This  rock  we  have  said,  is  constituted  of  irdeUecU  morals  and 
rdigion. 

The  three  go  hand  in  hand — they  are  inseparably  and  harmo- 
niously blended — ^though  it  may  be  in  different  degrees — but 
the  whole,  nevertheless,  forming  the  most  perfect  unity  in  the  in- 
dividual who  has  reduced  them  to  practical  cultivation — and  it  is 
the  diqunction  of  one  or  more  of  these  essential  elements — the 
taking  of  one  and  rejecting  the  other,  instead  of  taking  the  whole 
as  the  absolute  and  indispensable  condition ;  we  say,  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  true  source  of  all  the  quackery  in  the  land ;  for,  in- 
tellect grasps  at  the  facts  before  it,  weighs  them  carefully  in  the 
scales  of  the  judgment,  and  thus  acquaints  itself  with  their  appli- 
cability and  utility.  Morals,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
men,  point  out  the  road  that  intellect  should  take  in  the  practical 
application  of  its  knowledge,  which  is  the  benefit  of  mankind— 
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while  religion  comes  in«  backs  both  intellect  and  morals — ^binds 
the  two  more  strongly  together,  and  thus  form,  by  their  conjoint 
action,  that  rock  of  truth  which  has  the  good  of  mankind,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  good  only  in  its  most  sacred  keep- 
ing and  dispensing.  While  if  intellect  done  pretends  to  be  the 
whole  truth  and  dispenses  as  such,  leaving  out  morals  and  reli* 
gion,  we  find  self  the  predominant  thing,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind entirely  lost  sight  of, — and  we  have  thus  formed  a  quack^ 
who,  by  being  destitute  of  moral  principle,  is  only  rendered  by 
his  shrewdness  and  intelligence  a  still  more  dangerous  person  in 
society,  and  still  more  capable  of  gulling  the  credulous  public. 

Again,  persons  the  most  strictly  moral  and  religious  may  be, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  daily  are  the  vilest  quacks  on 
earth.  Many  of  our  ministers,  not  to  mention  others  in  inferior 
stations,  practice  in  things — medicine  for  example— of  which  they 
are  not  only  wholly  ignorant,  but  lend  their  influence  to  others  to 
do  the  same  thing,  who  are  equally  ignorant — thus  committing 
the  two-fold  (though  we  trust,  unintentional)  crime,  of  first  quack- 
ing themselves,  and  then  helping  to  manufacture  others — from 
simply,  though  very  benevolently,  assuming  that  morals  and  re- 
ligion alone,  are  sufficient  without  intellect,  or  proper  information 
on  the  subject  This  is  a  mistake,  we  believe,  most  alarmingly 
extensive,  and  strongly  demanding  a  speedy  corrective. 

The  moral  and  physical  laws,  though  they  may  and  do  act  in 
harmony,  ai*e  nevertheless  independent  the  one  of  the  other.  A 
physical  law  declares  a  vessel  will  sink,  if  she  spring  a  leak,  or 
her  bottom  start,  and  all  on  board  perish,  let  their  morality  and 
religion  be  ever  so  pure. 

So,  a  patient  may  and  will  as  certainly  perish,  if  he  take  a  dose 
of  poison,  ignorantly  administered,  though  it  be  by  the  best  of 
divines — for  nature  asserts  that  a  physical  law  has  been  most 
grossly  violated — and  notwithstanding  the  moral  and  divine  law 
may  be  thoroughly  kept,  yet  the  two  sets  of  laws  are  so  far  dis- 
connected and  independent,  the  one  of  the  other,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  avert  the  penalty  of  one  by  keeping  the  other,  but  that  each 
will  have  its  separate  reward  and  punishment  for  each  separate 
violation  and  obedience.  With  these  remarks  on  quackery  in 
general,  we  propose  to  ofier  a  few  suggestions,  in  continuation  ot 
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those  we  made  in  the  last  number  of  our  papcr^  <m  that  species  of 
imposture  denominated  Dental  Quackery — and 

First :  We  would  suggest  that  every  state  in  the  Union  should 
follow  the  noble  example  set  by  Maryland  in  declaring,  through 
her  legislature,  that  it  is  high  time  this  much  neglected  branch 
of  science  should  be  more  attended  to  and  cultivated — ^that  its 
principles  should  be  more  extended  and  understood — and  finally, 
that  the  public  should  be  more  protected  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
by  the  lights  of  dental  science,  from  the  daily  presumption  and 
ignorance  of  such  hosts  of  practising  pretenders. 

Hence  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  addition  to  expressing  her 
sense  of  the  suffering  and  cruelty  which  the  people  were  enduring 
from  allowing  such  an  immense  number  of  ignorant  pretenders  to 
stalk  abroad,  and  freely  and  fearfully  to  practice  upon  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  community,  without  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  sun  of  dental  science  to  guide  through,  and  help  to  stay  and 
dispense  this  midnight  gloom. 

We  say,  in  such  condition  of  mental  darkness  and  practice, 
the  fegislature  of  Maryland  saw  fit  to  incorporate  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  as  one  means  of  dispensing  light  and 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  thus  furnish  suitable  persons  who 
will  go  from  this  highly  important  institution,  thoroughly  qualified 
to  practice  properly  the  art  of  dentistry,  expose  the  impositions 
of  quacks,  and  thus  successfully  shield  an  important  interest  of 
society. 

The  great  and  prime  object  of  this  College  is  to  elevate  the 
standard  and  give  dignity  to  the  dental  profession — by  giving  its 
pupils  a  sound  and  thorough  education,  both  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  dentistry. 

As  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
its  general  scope  of  instruction.  There  are  four  professorships, 
viz. 

1.  Dental  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

2.  Practical  Dentistry. 

3.  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

4.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

And  here  we  would  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  chair  expressly  provided  for  teaching  the  practical 
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The  Burning  FFeZZfoTiTeyuiur^.— The  folio  wing  ace  punt  of  a  most  carioas 
phenoraenoa,  although  not  strictly  professional,  will  be  read,  we  are  quite 
sure,  with  interest.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  James  Putney,  of  Vir- 
ginia, lately  a  pupil  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville.  Y. 

The  Kenawha  salt-works  of  Virginia  are  con&ned  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  extend  eight  or  ten  miles  up  and  down  the  stream.  These 
works  bare  been,  and  are  yet,  the  source  of  most  of  the  domestic  salt  con- 
sumed ui  the  west,  and  have  been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  salt-water  by  which  this  supply  is  afforded,  b  obtained  by  sink- 
ing a  well  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  at  the  point  of  low- water-mark,  perfor- 
ating the  solid  rocks  by  a  hole  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter; and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  salt-water  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  any 
other  point — ^not  half  a  mile  from  the  brink  of  the  river.  By  a  very  tedious 
process,  the  rock  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve 
hundred  feet,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  even  a  greater  depth.  This  opera- 
tion was  formerly  accomplished  by  hand,  or  by  horse-power,  but  is  now  done 
by  means  of  steam.  In  boring  to  this  immense  depth,  nothing  is  met  with 
but  the  solid  sand-stone  rock,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  strata  of 
bituminous  coal.  These  strata  are  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  first  five  hundred  feet.  Fissures  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  rock  which  are  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  which  contain 
water,  or  gas,  sometimes  both.  As  soon  as  the  auger  reaches  these  cavities 
the  gas  issues  with  great  force,  and  is  quickly  exhausted.  When  a  good 
fountain  of  salt-water  is  attained  by  the  auger,  it  rises  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  is  then  pumped  out,  and  forced  into  the  reservoir  for  use. 

To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  works  it  is  known, 
that  there  exists  in  this  county  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  common  appellation  of  the  Burning  Springi,  These  are  nothing 
more  than  excavations  in  the  earth,  capable  of  containing  sixty  or  eighty 
gallons,  and  which,  in  a  wet  season,  are  filled  with  water.  The  gas  rising 
through  the  water  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  great  boiling  caldron,  which, 
if  a  torch  be  applied,  instantly  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  lambent 
flame.  This  has  excited  great  fear  and  astonishment  among  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  water's  boiling,  and  appa- 
rently burning  on  its  surface,  and  yet  remaining  cold.    But  a  more  recent 
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exhibition  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Oaa^wdUt  a  short  des- 
cription of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

A  gentleman  in  boring  his  well,  after  having  penetrated  about  one  thou* 
sand  feet,  was  surprised  at  an  immense  rush  of  gas,  the  carburetted  hydrogen^ 
mixed  with  strong  salt-water.  The  gas  was  expelled  with  such  force  that 
it  threw  the  water  at  least  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air^  forming  a  most  beau- 
tiful jtt  dPeau,  and  covering  the  earth  with  its  white  briny  foam.  The  gas 
and  water  thus  continued  to  be  thrown  out  for  many  weeks,  when  the  owner 
of  the  well  began  to  think  of  turning  it  to  some  useful  purpose.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  adjust  suitable  pipes  to  the  well,  and  conveyed  the  gas  to  the 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  gas  forcing  the  water  before  it  with 
great  power.  By  an  apparatus  fixed  for  the  purpose,  the  water  was  sepm^^ 
nted  from  the  gas,  and  both  were  conveyed  to  the  furnace— the  water  into 
the  pans,  and  the  gas  to  the  fire,  to  be  applied  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pans. 
The  whole  furnace  was  thus  filled  with  flame  ty  which  it  was  found  that  a 
saving  of  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  was  effected.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  emitted  in  twenty-four  hours  was  sufficient  to  evaporate 
sixteen  hundred  gallons  of  water.  The  pipes  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  furnace  were  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  yet  such  was  the  force  with 
which  it  was  expelled,  that  a  man  was  not  capable  of  holding  his  hand  upon 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  pipes.  A  constant  stream  continues  to  issue  from 
the  well,  its  velocity,  every  few  seconds,  being  much  accelerated,  in  which 
it  very  much  resembles  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  engine  of  one  of  our 
laigest  steamboats,  not,  however,  with  the  same  regularity,  nor  with  such 
distinct  intermissions.  The  process  of  manufacturing  salt  with  this  gas  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  gas  first  expels  the  salt-water  from  the  bottom 
of  the  weU,  and  forces  it  into  the  reservoir.  Then  being  ignited  beneath  the 
furnace,  it  converts  the  salt-water  into  brine.  The  brine  is  next  conveyed 
into  a  wooden  vat,  and  is  then  converted  into  salt,  by  the  agency  of  the  same 
•team  which  was  generated  in  converting  the  water  into  brine. 

The  eruption  of  the  gas  at  this  point  occurred  about  two  years  since,  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  emitted  with  the  same  copiousness  ever  since.  A  few 
months  after  its  first  expulsion,  another  well  was  bored  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  with  similar  results,  the  quantity  of  gas  dischaiged 
being  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  first.  Since  that  time  six  other  weUs  have 
afforded  the  same  phenomenon,  and  one  of  these  in  particular  deserves  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  vast  quantity  of  the  gas  and  water  thrown  out.  This 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  firat.  This  well,  it  is  computed,  will  supply 
•alt-water  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  a  thousand  bushels  of  salt  in 
twenty-four  houra,  and  enough  gas  to  convert  forty  or  fifty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water  into  steam.  In  some  of  these  wells  the  salt-water  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  very  strong,  and  it  is  found  a  difficult  matter  to  bore  them  to  a 
greater  depth. 

An  occurrence  lately  took  place  in  one  of  these  wells  worthy  of  notice. 
After  having  emitted  the  gas  for  some  time,  the  escape  suddenly  ceased. 
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and  in  the  belief  that  some  obstruction  was  offered  to  its  egress,  the  work- 
men  were'  ordered  to  sink  the  augers  and  remove  the  obstacle.  Suddenly  a 
trembling  of  the  earth  was  observed  for  many  yards  around  the  well,  follow- 
ed by  a  violent  explosion,  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of  the  augers,  and  a  flame 
of  fire — ^which  presented  a  beautiful,  and  even  sublime  spectacle.  The  gas 
continued  to  bum  until  it  was  extinguished  by  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
Ever  since,  there  has  been  a  free  emission  of  the  gas.  How  long  it  will 
last,  of  course,  cannot  be  determined  ^  there  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in 
quantity  since  its  first  appearance. 

The  hurmng  springs  above  referred  to,  have  been  bubbling  up  ever  since 
the  first  white  man  set  his  foot  upon  this  strange  soil,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  energy.  The  amount  expelled  from  them  is  no  trifle — ^probably 
enough  to  furnish  this  city  with  lights.  The  gas  which  issues  from  them, 
as  well  as  from  the  eight  wells,  is  impure,  though  it  bums  with  a  beautiful 
flame.  Before,  as  well  as  after,  it  is  ignited,  it  exhales  a  most  disagreeable 
sulphurous  odor.  J«  P. 

LommUe,  February,  1844. 

Weit.  Jour.  Med.  and  Surg. 


Cyd  in  the  orbUal  cavity.  By  Dr.  Dorkbluth. — A  girl,  22  years  of 
age,  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  eye,  for  which  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  were  employed.  These  relieved  the  symptoms,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  eyelids  swelled,  the  eye  became  red  and  painful,  and  resisted  all 
modes  of  cure.  About  four  months  afterwards  she  consulted  Dr.  Dombluth. 
The  pain  in  the  eye  was  then  so  acute  as  to  prevent  sleep,  and  her  body  had 
wasted  considerably.  The  eye  was  pushed  out  of  its  situation  towards 
the  temporal  region,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  orbit.  The  eyelid,  though 
stretched  to  its  utmost  extent,  could  not  cover  more  than  the  half  of  the 
cornea;  which,  however,  still  retained  its  transparency.  The  iris  was 
dilated  and  immovable,  but  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  appeared  natural. 
The  most  attentive  examination  could  not  detect  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  deep  humors  of  the  eye.  Vision  had  been  failing  for  about  four  months, 
but  now  the  brightest  sun's  rays  produced  no  effect  on  the  eye ;  there  was 
total  blindness.  The  sclerotic  conjunctiva  was  very  red,  swollen  and  re- 
sistant, and  formed  a  considerable  projection.  Behind  and  on  the  nasal  side 
of  the  eyeball,  projected  a  fleshy  mass,  of  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  middle  of  the  nasal  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  This 
fleshy  mass  was  exquisitely  tender,  was  covered  with  a  smooth  membrane, 
and  discharged,  copiously,  mucous  fluid  and  tears.  The  girl's  health  was 
seriously  affected ;  she  was  feverish,  had  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

As  the  nature  of  the  tumor  was  not  at  first  recognized,  and  topical  appli- 
cations gave  no  relief,  a  puncture  was  made  in  it,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  transparent  serous-looking  fluid  escaped,  and  continued  more  or 
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less  for  two  days,  by  which  time  a  notable  diminution  of  its  size  was  ob- 
senred.  The  aperture  was  then  enlarged,  and  it  was  recognized  that  the 
tumor  consisted  of  a  cyst  about  two  lines  in  thickness,  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  depth,  which  filled  the  whole  of  the  orbital  cavity,  and  pushed  the 
eyeball  forwards.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst  was  filled  with  lint,  an  abundant 
suppuration  ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  thereafter  the  membrane  of  the  cyst 
was  thrown  off.  The  tumor  diminished  rapidly  in  size  afler  this,  and  the 
wound  healed  over  in  eight  days.  The  eyeball  regained  its  normal  position, 
and  was  again  covered  by  the  eyelid,  which  moved  freely  over  it,  but  the 
eye  never  recovered  its  sensibility  to  light. — Edin,  Med.  ^  Surg.  Jour — Jim. 
Jour.  Med.  Sd. 


%^^^^^^^^»^ArfM»^^»^^^>^^»^»*^>^^>*^**^i»*i» 


FU^g  the  Teeth. — Mr.  Robinson,  in  an  article  on  filing  the  teeth,  published 
in  the  jFWeep«,  says,  the  teeth  that  are  more  generally  attacked  with  caries, 
and  for  which  the  application  of  the  file  is  more  frequently  brought  into  re- 
quest, are  the  four  central  incisors  and  canines  of  the  upper  jaw,  although 
in  many  instances  it  may  be  used  with  success  to  the  bicuspides  and  mo- 
lares  of  both  jaws.  The  permanent  central  and  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  frequently  decay  at  an  early  period  at  their  sides.  This  arises  either 
from  a  too  crowded  state  of  the  mouth,  and  the  undue  influence  exercised 
on  the  parts  by  their  too  rapid  advance  before  the  maxillary  arch  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  admit  the  increased  size,  or  from  the  patient  at  that 
period  neglecting  to  perform  those  dally  ablutions  so  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  these  organs.  In  either  case  it  unquestionably  forms 
the  exciting  cause  of  caries  in  those  situations,  which,  if  allowed  to  extend 
beyond  a  certain  point,  renders  the  operation  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
the  tooth  itself,  owing  to  the  confined  space  the  operator  has  to  use  his  in- 
struments, with  that  force  so  requisite  to  the  well  packing  of  the  gold  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  foreign  substances,  with  the  liability  of  fracturing  the  enamel. 
Even  if  this  difficulty  should  be  overcome,  the  tooth  may  be  broken  in  the 
attempt  at  stopping  it,  or  the  gold  may  become  loose  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  filing  in  the  early  stages  of  caries,  in 
preference  to  stopping.  In  every  stage  which  requires  the  use  of  the  file, 
the  dentist  ought  not  to  be  content  with  merely  dividing  the  teeth,  but 
should  extend  the  operation  until  the  whole  disease  in  the  tooth  is  eradica- 
ted, and  presents  a  surface  as  white  as  the  healthy  part  of  the  tooth.  A 
considerable  portion  of  a  tooth  can  be  filed  away  without  the  slightest  injury, 
if  the  operation  be  performed  with  caution,  and  the  posterior  portion  re- 
moved without  any  perceptible  disfigurement;  in  many  cases,  the  caries  can 
be  removed  by  scraping  away  with  an  instrument,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  file.  Mr.  Robinson  has  frequently,  afler  dividing  a  tooth,  discovered 
near  its  cutting  edge  a  large  cavity,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove 
without  destroying  more  than  half  the  tooth,  and  disfiguring  the  patient;  in 
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mny  attempt  to  stop  it  with  gold,  the  chances  would  be,  either  a  fractare  or 
an  impeifect  stopping.  In  these  cases,  he  has  substituted  gum<mastic 
steeped  in  water — an  admirable  substitute — which  has  remained  in  the 
carity  for  months,  and  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure  by  the  patient.  In  many 
instances,  when  the  cavities  hare  been  examined  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, they  hare  been  found  perfectly  healthy,  not  in  the  least  indicating  a 
return  of  the  disease. — London  Medical  Tknei, — Botton  Med.  ^  Surg.  Jour. 


.»^w».»»^^«^^^^^«^^»>^^^^»»».<«*n^ 


Rtqiiwe  if  (he  Trachea, — Dr.  BaEDSCHKiDfia  reports  in  Cagpti^$  Wothm- 
Bchrift,  the  case  of  an  infant  fifteen  months  old,  affected  with  bronchitis,  who 
after  a  spell  of  coughing,  had  an  emphysematous  tumor  in  front  of  the  neck. 
A  small  incision  was  made  in  this  tumor,  which  gave  issue  to  air,  which 
escaped  with  a  hissing  noise.  The  child  died  two  hours  after  the  accident, 
and  on  examination  a  rupture  half  an  inch  long  was  found  in  the  trachea, 
below  its  first  ring. — Joum,  de  Connaiss.  Med.  Chirwrg. — Am.  Jour.  Med.  Set. 


Misctiiantons  l^aticts. 


BaUimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.— The  regular  Ck)ur8e  of  Lectured 
in  this  Institution  begin  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  and  continue 
four  months. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  are  aware  of  the  existence  and  locality  of  the 
Dental  College,  and  of  its  being  established  and  receiving  its  charter  from 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  about  four  years  ago. 

They  are  also  aware,  that  the  great  leading  object  in  establishing  this 
school,  was  and  is,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  dental  profession ;  of 
making  scientific  dentists,  by  educating  young  men  thoroughly  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  dental  knowledge,  and  thus  sending  them  forth  into  the 
community  fully  qualified  to  do  credit  to  themselves,  to  their  profession,  and 
by  their  practical  skill  and  success,  to  their  patients. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  is  known,  there  still,  however,  seems  to  be 
an  impression  among  many  members  of  the  dental  profession,  that  the  Bal- 
timore Dental  College  imparts  to  the  student  much  more  of  a  theoretical, 
than  of  that  real  substantial  practical  knowledge  which  is  to  constitute  the 
main  business  of  his  life.  It  is  to  correct  this  error  that  the  following  re- 
marks are  principally  intended. 

It  is  true,  that  the  principles  of  dental  science  are  fully  discussed,  and 
their  great  value  and  importance  seriously  enforced,  through  the  whole 
course,  upon  the  attention  of  the  student,  as  the  great  and  only  true  guide — 
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the  only  unerriog  compass,  by  which  he  can  either  rationally,  successfully, 
OT  satisfactorily  regulate,  and  honorably  conduct  his  after  practical  life. 

That  the  principles  of  dental  science  should  be  taught,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  any  well  informed  dentist  hesitates  a  single  instant  to  ad- 
mit, and  further,  that  these  principles  are  the  acknowledged  levers — the  only 
trustworthy  and  great  fundamental  truths,  on  which  is  reared  the  great  struc- 
ture of  the  dental  art,  and  only  by  and  through  which,  this  art  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  be  practiced  with  becoming  respect,  dignity,  and  success. 

This  may  be  acknowledged  as  true,  but  it  is  still  uiged  that  there  is  not 
suflScient  attention  given  to  the  surgical  and  mechanical  parts  of  dentistry ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  feared,  the  head  is  educated  too  much,  and  the  hand  too 
little. 

To  this  we  reply,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  correct  so  false  an  im- 
pression, that  there  is  a  distinct  and  separate  chair,  for  teaching  Surgical  and 
Mechanical  Dentistry  exclusively,  and  that  this  chair  is  filled  by  a  professor* 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  this  department,  and  not  only  demonstrates 
to  the  student  the  different  ynanipulations,  but  further  requires,  that  he  shall 
do  for  himself  all  the  practical  duties,  and  not  only  once,  but  this  is  his  busi- 
ness to  drill  his  fingers  from  day  to  day,  through  the  whole  course  of  lectures. 

To  enable  the  professor  to  carry  out  this  practical  plan  of  teaching  all  the 
students  at  once,  the  College  is  furnished  with  abundant  room,  and  in  which 
one  is  set  apart  expressly  as  a  surgical  and  mechanical  workshop,  containing 
all  the  instruments  and  appliances  suited  to  the  different  manipulations  of 
these  two  practical  branches,  and  sufiiciently  commodious  to  accommodate 
a  large  class.  Ample  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student  to  witness  and 
perform  every  variety  of  operation  upon  the  natural  or  living  teeth. 

Here  it  is  that  surgical  and  mechanical  dentistry  is  taught,  and  our  readers 
will  thus  see  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  teaching  the  praeHcai 
part  of  the  profession. 

The  other  departments  comprise': 

Dental  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics^  and 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

In  each  of  these,  it  is  likewise  the  constant  aim  of  the  several  professon 
to  make  them  as  practical  as  possible.  For  example,  anatomy  is  thoroughly 
taught  on  the  fresh  subject,  and  each  student  is  likewise  expected  to  dissect 
for  himself.  For  this  purpose  the  college  contains  a  dissecting  room^  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  medical  school,  and  always  abundantly  supplied  with 
subjects. 

The  College,  we  may  add  further,  has  a  general  lecmre  room  and  a  mu- 
seum, which,  with  one  of  the  finest  dental  libraries  in  the  world — though 
not  in  the  College,  but  to  which  the  students  can  have  free  access — ^fur- 
nishes some  idea  of  the  facilities  and  advantages  which  it  gives  to  those  who 
come  to  its  halls  for  instruction  in  dental  science. 

And  it  is  firmly  believed,  and  we  think  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
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in  eTen  a  single  course  spent  in  such  an  Institution^  more  real  knowledge  is 
gained,  both  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  dental  surgery,  than  can  be 
acquired  in  two  years  in  any  private  office.  H. 


To  Conupondents, — The  Baltimore  Editor  haying  been  absent  for  several 
months,  on  a  tour  through  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  found,  on  his 
return,  a  large  number  of  letters  and  communications  from  correspondents, 
some  of  which  should  have  been  replied  to  immediately.  His  absence  from 
the  city,  he  hopes,  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  what  might 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  neglect  on  his  part.  They  shall  receive  imme- 
diate attention  after  his  return  from  New  York,  which  place  he  is  com- 
pelled to  visit  at  once,  to  attend  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 


^^A^^^M^^^W^^W^A^AM^^AAA^MA^MMA^AMM^^ 


To  our  Svbicriben. — ^The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Baltimore  Editor. 


GoMtjp  Ufiih  our  Prtfemon^  by  ih»  Junior  E^Uor. — We  perceive,  with  re- 
gret, that  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
have  mistaken  the  language  of  the  Society's  Diploma — supposing  it  confer- 
ed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery.  Su^  are  informed  that  the  So- 
ciety has  not  the  power,  (being  yet  unchartered,)  to  confer  any  degree — its 
Diploma  being  a  certificate  of  membership  only.  The  Baltimore  Coll^fo 
of  Dental  Suigery  is  the  only  institution  having  authority  to  confer  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  .  •  .  If  those  of  our  profession  who  do  not  take  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  could  know  how  much  of  its  excellent  con- 
tents have  a  direct  connexion  with  our  own  science,  and  how  cordially  the 
interests  of  our  profession  are  advocated  by  its  courteous  editor,  there  would 
be  few,  we  opine,  who  could  hesitate  an  instant  about  pajring  three  dollars 

a  year  for  so  valuable  a  periodical Filling  teeth  with  any  paste  or 

cement  has,  in  our  neighborhood,  gone  out  of  practice,  we  believe ;  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  the  people  thereupon.  We  have  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  operate  for  a  gentleman,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  inventions  and 
productions  in  mechanics,  who  had  his  teeth  filled  with  Mercurial  Paste,  in 
London,  and,  in  consequence,  lost  his  health,  and  nearly  lost  his  life.  It  is 
our  intention,  (if  permitted)  to  report  the  case  for  this  Journal,  and  to  ac- 
company the  report  with  the  testimonials  of  some  of  the  highest  medical 

authorities  in  this  legion There  is  advertised  in  the  "London  Times, " 

a  cement,  patronized  by  their  Majesties,  Highnesses,  &c. — ^with  which 
people  may  plug  their  own  teeth !  We  expect,  the  next  reach  in  humbug- 
gery  will  be  some  new  operation  of  lithotomy,  to  be  performed  upon  the 
patient  by  himself.  M. 

WoBhrngtm  City,  July,  1844. 
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In  submitting  these  pages  to  the  public,  the  author  is  aware 
that  he  has  been  preceded  in  many  of  his  observations,  by  those 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Hunter  and  of  Fox.  Numerous 
improvements,  however,  have  been  made,  in  every  department  of 
the  dentist's  profession,  since  the  publication  of  these  standard 
works,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adequately  noticed 
by  subsequent  writers ;  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  Mn  Bell, 
whose  able  work  on  the  teeth  is  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the 
side  of  either  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  point  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations,  and  the  scientific  mode  in  which  they 
are  conveyed. 

These  writings  might  have  rendered  any  other  superfluous, 
were  it  not  for  their  elaborate  detail ;  which,  however  acceptable 
it  may  be  to  the  profession,  has  perhaps  prevented  their  being 
studied,  by  medical  practitioners  at  large,  with  the  attention  which 
they  merit.  This  may  account  for  the  indifference,  or  rather  the 
ignorance,  which  a  great  majority  of  general  practitioners  display, 
both  of  the  nature  of  the  teeth,  and  of  their  affections.  Such 
neglect,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  more  surprising,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered with  what  attention  they  were  regarded,  two-thirds  of  a 
century  ago,  by  the  celebrated  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  whose 
work  on  the  teeth  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  on  which  almost 
all  our  subsequent  knowledge  has  been  raised ;  and,  like  all  his 
other  writings,  is  so  strikingly  characterized  by  that  power  and 
originality  of  genius,  which  reflected  light  on  every  subject  on 
which  it  rested. 

If  the  present  elementary  outline,  founded  chiefly  on  his  views, 
shall  have  the  merit  of  imparting  to  the  medical  student  and  gene- 
ral practitioner  some  knowledge  of  a  branch  of  the  profession 
which  is  daily  becoming  of  wider  importance,  one  of  my  chief 
objects  will  be  fully  accomplished. 
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But  though  generally  following  the  views  of  Hunter  and  his 
successors,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  several  inaccuracies  into 
which  they  seem  to  have  fallen.  The  opinion  which  Hunter  held 
of  the  non-vascularity  of  the  teeth,  has  been  since  demonstrated 
to  be  so  erroneous,  that  any  notice  of  it  now,  may  be  considered 
as  out  of  date.  In  other  respects,  the  remarks  1  have  made  on 
the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  the  mode  of  treating  their  affections, 
will  be  found  to  be  nearly  in  unison  with  theirs;  as  experience 
has  proved  the  former  to  be  just,  and  the  latter  to  be  at  least  equal, 
in  point  of  efficiency,  to  any  that  has  been  subsequently  recom- 
mended. 

My  observations  upon  Artificial  Teeth,  I  think,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  explicit  than  those  of  any  preceding  author;  and  it 
has  been  my  aim  to  render  what  I  have  said,  not  only  upon  this 
subject,  but  on  every  other  which  usually  falls  under  the  notice  of 
the  dentist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  practical  nature.  At  least,  I 
can  confidently  assert,  that  the  directions  which  I  have  proposed 
for  the  construction  of  these,  have  been  given  without  any  of 
those  illiberal  attempts  at  mystification,  with  which  almost  all 
writers  op  this  subject  have  hitherto  studiously  enveloped  their 
description. 

As  the  principal  merit  of  an  outline  of  any  science  consists  io 
its  being  coeval  with  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  notice  in  these  pages  several  innovations  which  have 
been  made  since  the  time  of  Hunter  and  Fox.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  new  mode  of  stuffing  the  teeth  by  means  of  "anodyne  ce- 
ments,"* and  "mineral  pastes,'*  recently  so  much  in  vogue.    Of 

*  The  term  "anodyne  cement,"  was  originally  applied  to  a  substance 
discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Clark — formerly  a  teacher  in 
Inverness  Academy,!  but  now  a  dentist  of  eminence  in  London.  He  has 
not  divulged  its  composition ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  extremely  simple  in 
its  nature,  and  even  by  many  asserted  to  be  merely  a  mixture  of  lime  and 

egg. 
The  success  attending  the  novelty  of  his  practice  immediately  set  all  the 

empirics  of  the  age  in  commotion.    Accordingly  a  host  of  imitators  started 

1 1  trust  Mr.  Clark  will  not  comider  this  remark  invidious.    It  is  really  necessary)  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  practitidners  of  the  same  name. 
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these  poisonous  amalgams  of  mercury  with  lead,  and  other 
equally  deleterious  metallic  oxides,  I  own  I  know  but  little,  and 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  have  the  knowledge  increased.  Such 
compounds  have  never  been  countenanced  by  any  enlightened 
member  of  the  profession,  and  are  now  rapidly  falling  into  merited 
disgrace. 

D.  W.  J. 

109,  George  Street,  Edikburou, 
February,  1834. 

up ;  every  one  of  whom,  successively,  has  without  hesitation  claimed  the 
discovery  as  his  own,  and  appropriated  the  name  of  ''anodyne  cement,"  to 
his  irritating  and  poisonous  compound.  Nay,  some  of  them  are  said  to  have 
carried  the  deception  so  far  as  to  assume  the  inventor's  name. 

Mr.  C.  has  thus,  in  defence  of  his  "Cement,"  had  to  contend  with  rivals, 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  cjties  (magna  eomponere  parvii)  which 
contested  with  Athens  for  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  Homer,  or  the  Italian 
towns  for  the  hurial  of  Tasso. 

These  are  the  "Marvellous  Anodyne  Cements,"  and  "Infallible  Mineral 
Succedanea,"  with  glowing  pufifs  of  which  every  daily,  hebdomadal,  and 
monthly  journal  teems ;  and  the  unblushing  reports  which  their  veracious 
authors  advertise  of  their  efficacy,  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if — in  news- 
paper verbiage — they  were  true. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Clark  to  state,  that  his  mode  of  applying  the  "ce- 
ment," is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  persons  alluded  to.  The 
"cement,"  I  am  informed,  is,  by  him,  chiefly  used  as  a  temporary  stuffing 
for  alleviating  the  pain,  before  permanently  stopping  the  tooth  with  gold ; 
which,  I  believe,  he  afterwards  does  in  the  usual  way.  This  mode  of  prac- 
tice is,  of  course,  highly  lucrative,  as  it  requires  numerous  applications, 
and  frequent  attendance.  The  practice  of  his  rivals  is  much  more  expedi- 
tious. They  at  once  plug  up  the  cavity  with  their  nostrum ;  leaving  the 
caries — the  source  of  the  disease — unremoved.  The  decay  thus  goes  on,  in 
the  interior  of  the  tooth,  more  rapidly  than  ever.  They,  moreover,  invaria- 
bly  "finish"  on  the  first  visit;  being  well  aware  that  their  patients  will 
rarely  indulge  them  with  a  second. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ON  DENTITION. 

Of  the  First  Dentitiofi — Its  frequent  danger — Severe  Coyistitu- 
tiancU  Sympathy  attending  it — Prevention  of  this^  and  Mode 
of  TVeatment-^Remarks  on  the  Second  Dentition — Patn 
arising  during  the  advance  of  the  Wisdom  Teeth — Means  of 
Alleviation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  period  of  life  so  critical  to  the  child,  and 
interesting  to  the  parent,  as  that  of  the  first  dentition.  The  deli- 
cate organization  of  the  body — at  all  times  highly  susceptible — 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  at  the  period  when  nature  ordains 
that  the  infant  shall  no  longer  be  nourished  by  the  breast  of  its 
mother;  when  the  tongue  and  lips  shall  no  more  be  used  only  for 
auction,  but  its  mouth  provided  with  the  instruments  requisite  for 
the  coarser  food,  on  which  the  child  is  destined  henceforth  to 
subsist. 

The  advance  of  the  teeth  is  generally  attended  with  some  con- 
siderable sympathetic  affection  of  the  constitution,  which  is  usually 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  strength  or  the  de- 
bility of  the  infant.  In  robust  and  healthy  children  the  irritation 
is  in  general  slight,  although  even  in  these  there  is  occasionally 
considerable  constitutional  derangement.* 

For  some  time  before  the  teeth  appear,  the  child  becomes 
fretful,  and  exhibits  considerable  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with  a 
tendency  to  carry  its  hands,  or  any  thing  within  reach,  to  the 
mouth.  There  is  at  the  same  time,  an  increased  discharge  of 
the  saliva,  occasionally  accompanied  with  a  gentle  fever,  trifling 
eruption  of  the  skin,  and  slight  diarrhcsa. 

These  symptoms  are  not  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  or 
even  unfavorable ;  as  the  increased  excretions  act  beneficially  by 
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dimiDishing  any  inflainmatory  tendency,  and  they  generally  sub- 
side whenever  the  teeth  perforate  the  gums. 

But  when  the  child  is  feeble,  and  the  teeth  meet  with  any 
serious  obstacle  in  their  progress,  the  constitutional  derangement 
becomes  much  more  severe.  The  sufTerings  of  the  infant  are 
extremely  acute;  its  restlessness  great,  accompanied  with  dis- 
tressing cries,  and  continual  moaning.  The  irritation  of  the 
mouth  is  so  great,  that  the  slightest  touch  occasions  violent  pain* 
The  inflammation  is  soon  extended  to  the  face  and  head,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  giving  rise  to 
sufTusion  of  the  countenance  and  of  the  eyes,  oppression  of  the 
head,  difficulty  of  respiration,  accompanied  with  a  harassing 
cough,  quick  and  fluttering  pulse,  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
skin,  and  finally,  high  sympathetic  fever.  The  digestive  organs 
are  also  much  deranged,  the  diarrhcea  becomes  severe,  and  the 
discharges  acrid.  Violent  muscular  spasms  and  convulsions, 
hourly  increasing  in  freqiiency  and  violence,  at  length  supervene, 
and  rapidly  prove  fatal,  unless  active  measures  of  relief  are  imme- 
diately resorted  to. 

Such  are  the  severe  constitutional  symptoms  which  occasion- 
ally arise  from  a  source  apparently  so  trifling  as  the  obstacle 
which  a  tooth  encounters  in  passing  from  its  socket  to  the  surface, 
and  which  but  too  often  terminate  only  at  the  moment  when  the 
little  sufferer  ceases  to  exist.* 

TREATMENT. 

The  whole  of  these  distressing  symptoms  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  by  the  timely  scarification  ot  the  gums. 

Whenever  the  restlessness  of  the  child — its  frequent  application 
of  the  fingers  to  the  mouth,  and  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva — vindicate 
that  something  unusual  is  going  on,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
mouth  should  be  made,  and  if  any  of  that  inflammatory  distensioa 
of  the  gums,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  tooth,  be 
observed,  a  semi-lunar  incision,  or,  what  is  preferable,  two  crucial 
ones,  should  immediately  be  made  over  the  inflamed  part  with  a 
gum  lancet. 

*  The  occurrence  of  confirmed  hydrocephalus  is  amongst  the  most  com- 
mon results  of  such  aflections.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  irritation  of 
dentition  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  as  the  origin  of  this  disease. 
Were  this  view  of  the  case  more  generally  taken,  it  is^  I  think,  probable 
that  it  may  in  many  cases  be  arrested  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  its  dreadful 
consequences — death,  or  a  state  of  idiocy,  far  worse  than  death — be  fre- 
quently prevented. 

"We  frequently  find  not  only  constitutions  of  the  most  healthy  character 
thus  become  the  subjects  of  the  most  acute  forms  of  disease,  but  also  that 
the  latent  seeds  of  scrofula,  and  other  malignant  constitutional  disorders,  are 
frequently  brought  into  action  by  this  cause." — ^T.  Bell. 
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The  relief  thus  aflbrded  is  immediate ;  and  it  is  surprising,  in* 
deed,  that  prejudice  should  ever  be  prevalent  against  a  mode  of 
treatment  so  beneficial  to  the  infant  sufferer.  Nevertheless  this 
absurd  prejudice  often  exists  to  a  great  extent  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  the  nurse,  from  the  supposition  that  the  operation  is 
productive  of  much  pain  to  the  child.  Now  the  pain  arising  from 
scarification  is  inconsiderable,  and  but  momentary,  and  the  child 
would  probably  cry  as  much  were  its  gums  pressed  lightly  with 
the  finger  instead  of  the  lancet;  while  the  relief  which  the  opera* 
tion  affords  is  great  and  permanent. 

But  when,  from  the  neglect  of  this  trivial  operation,  those  dan- 
fferous  symptoms,  already  enumerated  as  attendant  on  dentition, 
have  appeared,  the  most  active  constitutional,  as  well  as  local 
remedies,  must  immediately  be  resorted  to,  to  save  the  life  of  the 
infant 

The  child  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  be  placed  in  a  warm 
bath,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  determination  of  the  blood  to 
the  surface,  and  thus  relieving  the  diflSculty  of  respiration  occa- 
sioned by  the  oppression  of  the  lungs.  Blisters  should,  with  the 
same  view,  be  applied  to  the  breast,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
behind  the  ears,  to  withdraw,  if  possible,  the  irritation  from  the 
brain.  The  bowels  must  also  be  attended  to ;  and,  to  prevent 
inflammation  of  them,  cathartic  and  sudorific  medicines  adminis- 
tered, (calomel,  scammony,  and  antimonial  powder.)  But  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  violent  diarrhoea,  these  must  be  discon- 
tinued, and  anti-purgatives  and  anti-diaphoretics  substituted  for 
them.  (Of  these  magnesia,  and  the  pulv.  crets  cum  opio,  are 
perhaps  the  best  for  the  purpose.) 

But,  above  all  things,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  source  of 
the  irritation.  The  mouth  should  be  minutely  examined,  and  if 
any  distension  of  the  gum  be  discovered,  scarification  should 
instantly  be  performed.* 

In  fact,  I  oelieve  that  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  dentition 
may  always  be  alleviated,  if  not  wholly  averted,  by  the  early  use 
of  the  gum  lancet.  The  medical  attendant  of  the  child  should  be 
aware  of  the  period  at  which  the  teeth  usually  appear,  and  of  the 
order  in  which  they  generally  perforate  the  gum.    Possessed  of 

*  ''The  prejudices  of  former  times,"  Mr.  Bell  obserres,  in  his  aUe  work 
already  quoted,  "against  this  simple,  but  most  efficacious  operatioD,  are  fast 
yielding  to  the  frequent  evidence  of  its  harmlessness  and  utility.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  prejudiced  to  witness  the  effects  which  continually 
result  from  it,  without  becoming  a  convert  to  its  use.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  when  death  has  almost  been  anticipated,  as  the 
only  relief  from  severe  and  hopeless  suffering,  this  simple  and  trifling  ope- 
ration has,  in  innumerable  instances,  restor^  the  young  sufferers  to  their 
parents,  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safety  which,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
would  scarcely  have  appeared  credible." 
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this  knowledge,  he  should  examioe  the  child's  mouth  several 
weeks  before  the  teeth  are  expected  to  advance ;  and,  if  the 
slightest  indication  of  undue  pressure  on  the  gum  is  observed, 
scarification  should  be  eflfectually  performed. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  operation,  at  this  period,  is 
performed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  immediate  outlet 
to  the  tooth,  which  is  then  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
surface ;  and,  even  if  it  were  exposed  by  the  incision,  the  gum 
will  generally  re-unite  over  it,  apparently  as  firmly  as  before  it 
was  cut ;  but  will  afterwards  more  easily  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  tooth,  when  ready  to  advance ;  in  conformity  with  that  well- 
known  law  of  nature,  which  ordains,  that  any  part  of  the  body^ 
that  has  once  been  wounded,  shall  ever  afterwards  possess  a 
smaller  degree  of  vitality,  and  consequently  give  way  more  readily* 
than  the  untouched  part  of  the  structure. 

ON  THE  SECOND  DENTITION. 

The  second  dentition  is  rarely  attended  with  any  of  the  painful 
concomitant  symptoms  of  the  first.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
second  set,  with  the  exception  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  usually  per- 
forate the  gums  without  the  knowledge  of  the  individual.  With 
the  denies  sapienti€By  however — which  rarely  appear  until  the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  year,  when  almost  the  whole  space,  in 
the  maxillary  bones,  allotted  to  the  teeth,  is  fully  occupied — all 
the  pain  of  the  first  dentition  is  frequently  revived. 

The  irritation  produced  on  the  surrounding  parts,  from  want 
of  suflScient  room  for  the  advancing  teeth,  generally  gives  rise  to 
severe  and  continued  suffering,  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
much  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  and  considerable  swelling  of 
the  face.  I  can,  unluckily,  speak  of  this  from  experience,  having 
suffered  severely  while  obtaining  my  own,  and  witnessed  many 
similar  instances;  nay,  I  believe  a  case  is  on  record,  which  ter- 
minated fatally,  from  the  dreadful  inflammation  caused  by  an 
advancing  wisdom  tooth  burrowing  under  the  large  grinder  in 

front  of  it. 

Much  relief  will  generally  be  derived  from  scarification  of  the 
gum,  or  by  the  excision  of  a  small  part  of  it  over  the  expected 
tooth ;  though  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  extract  the  second 
molaris,  in  order  to  afford  the  requisite  space. 
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CHAPTER  II.      • 
ON   THE   STRUCTURE    OF  THE  TEETH. 

Of  the  General  Organization  of  the  Teeth— Comparative  View 
of  the  Teeth  in  Man,  and  in  the  Inferior  Animals— General 
Description  of  the  Teeth ;  their  Fhrmationy  Structure^  and 
Chemwal  Composition— their  Osseous  Substance— their 
Enamel, 

The  teeth  may  be  defined  to  be  the  organs  provided  for  the 
mastication  of  substances  requisite  for  the  support  of  life.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted,  being  throughout  by 
far  the  most  solid  structure  in  the  body,  and  externally  protected 
by  an  enamel,  which  is  one  of  the  hardest  substances  in  nature. 
They  also  serve  several  minor  objects,  and  materially  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  the  perfection  of  the  speech. 

There  is  no  other  structure  in  the  body  to  which  the  teeth  bear 
a  near  resemblance.  They  have,  it  is  true,  by  some  writers, 
been  compared  to  the  bones;  but  they  are  possessed  of  a  much 
smaller  share  of  vitality,  and  have  not  the  power  of  regeneratmg 
themselves,  as  these  do,  when  injured  by  disease.  By  others, 
affain,  especially  the  French  authors,  they  are  considered  as  analo- 
sous  to  the  naib  and  the  hair.  The  analogy,  if  there  be  any,  is 
extremely  slight,  as  the  teeth  are  possessed  of  a  far  higher  order 

of  organization.  ,,     •     i  . 

On  the  whole,  however,  they  resemble  the  bones  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  both  in  their  chemical  composition 
and  ireneral  structure;  being,  like  these,  formed  by  the  union  of 
ffelatinous  matter  with  an  earthy  base ;  and  supplied  with  blood 
vessels,  nerves  and  absorbents,  from  the  two  first  of  which  they 
derive  their  vitality  and  powers  of  sensation,  and,  by  means  of 
the  last,  have  their  substance  removed  when  it  is  no  longer  re-, 
quisite ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  first 
set  of  teeth,  to  make  way  for  the  bodies  of  those  of  the  second. 
Farther  than  this  the  resemblance  does  not  extend :  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth  is  totally  different  from  any  other  animal  substance,  and 
might  alone  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  a  homogeneous 


structure. 


On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  not  enter  into  detail,  being 
convinced  that  it  would  lead  to  no  practical  utility,  and  would 

Erove  infinitely  more  uninteresting  than  even  the  discussion  which 
as  been  started  on  the  question  of  the  original  and  natural  food 
of  man,  as  deduced  from  the  structure  of  his  teeth,  compared  with 
those  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  which,  as  I  shall  not  swell  my 
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pages  by  enlarging  on  it  elsewhere,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
notice  here. 

In  the  inferior  animals,  the  teeth  are  found  to  vary  in  their  form 
and  structure,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  lives.  If  it  is  a  beast  of  prey — subsisting  on  the 
bodies  of  others,  and  using  its  teeth  as  instruments  of  attack  and 
defence — ^one  class  of  them  (the  canines)  will  be  found  to  be  ex* 
tremely  large,  prominent,  and  pointed;  another  (the  molares)  are 
also  large,  irregular  on  their  surfaces,  and  having  numerous  pro- 
minences or  points  on  their  crowns ;  while  the  third  class  (the 
incisors)  are  small,  and  rather  imperfectly  developed :  and  the 
bodies  of  all  the  teeth  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  covering  of 
enamel. 

But  if  the  animal  lives  on  vegetable  productions,  and  is  inofien- 
sive  in  its  nature,  the  incisor  and  grinding  classes  of  teeth  pre- 
dominate, and  are  the  most  fully  formed.  Their  crowns  and 
edges  are  also  smoother,  and  less  irregular ;  and  the  enamel,  in- 
stead of  surrounding  the  bodies  of  the  teeth,  is  intermixed  in 
layers  with  their  osseous  substance. 

In  the  species  of  Rodentia,  again,  or  gnawing  animals,  of  which 
the  beaver  is  the  most  perfect  type,  the  incisors  are  much  more 
fully  developed  than  any  of  the  other  classes ;  and  the  enamel  by 
which  their  bodies  are  protected  is  not  only  extremely  hard,  but 
their  interior  substance  also  appears  to  be  more  dense  than  in  the 
teeth  of  other  animals.  The  same  structure  may  be  observed  in 
the  teeth  of  the  rat,  and  in  all  the  animals  of  this  class ;  most  of 
which  use  these  organs,  not  only  for  the  mastication  of  their  food, 
but  also  in  the  construction  of  their  domiciles,  or  as  instruments 
for  extending  their  ravages. 

These  differences  in  development  of  the  several  classes  of  the 
teeth  will  be  most  strikingly  observed,  on  comparing  together 
those  of  the  animals  which  are  usually  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  representatives  of  the  species  to  which  they  respectively 
belong ;  as,  for  instance,  the  horse  or  the  ox  in  the  herbivorous 
order,  and  the  lion,  the  emblem  of  the  carnivorous. 

The  naturalist  is  thus  often  enabled,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth— which,  from  their  greater  solidity,  usually  remain  perfect 
long  after  every  other  part  of  the  body  has  been  consumed — to 
discover  the  species  to  which  the  animal  belongs;  and  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  of  antediluvian  creation)  to  form  some  conception 
of  their  nature  and  habits,  although  no  other  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence remain. 

The  appearance  of  the  human  teeth  presents  a  combination  of 
the  leading  features  of  those  of  the  different  orders  of  inferior 
mammalia,  man  naturally  subsisting  both  on  animal  and  vegetable 
productions.    The  different  classes  of  his  teeth  are  nearly  equally 
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developed,  although  the  one  corresponding  to  that  so  strikindy 
marked  in  carnivorous  animals,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  But 
they  do  not  exhibit  that  superiority  of  formation  in  one  order  over 
that  of  another,  which  is  so  general  in  the  rest  of  the  mammalia ; 
in  which  that  particular  class  of  teeth  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  is  always  more  strikingly  developed  than 
any  of  the  others. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  T£ETH. 

In  describing  the  appearance  of  a  tooth,  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  its  froSy,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
enamel,  and  usually  projects  beyond  the  gum  ;  and  of  the  root  or 
fang,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to  its  socket.  The  part 
where  these  two  unite  is  termed  the  neck  of  the  tooth ;  and  the 
most  superficial  point  of  its  body  is  named  the  edge,  or  the  crown* 

The  whole  of  the  roots,  and  all  the  interior  part  of  the  bodies 
of  the  teeth,  consist  of  osseous  substance ;  the  bone  of  the  latter 
being,  as  already  observed,  surrounded  by  the  enamel.  Of  this 
protection  the  fangs  are  destitute,  as  they  are  wholly  osseous. 
They  are,  however,  more  highly  organized  than  any  other  part 
of  the  tooth,  as  the  dental  blood  vessels  and  nerves  not  only  pass 
through  them,  but  they  are  also  surrounded  and  attached  to  their 
sockets  by  a  highly  vascular  aad  nutrient  membrane,  analogous 
to  the  periosteum  of  the  bones.  From  this  additional  source  of 
nutrition^  they  are  possessed  of  a  considerably  greater  degree  of 
vitality,  and  are  thus  often  found  to  be  sound  and  healthy,  when 
the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  have  been  destroyed  by  caries. 

In  the  interior  of  the  fang  and  body  of  each  tooth,  there  exists 
a  canalf  through  which  the  dental  blood  vessels  and  nerves  extend. 
These  enter  by  an  orifice  at  the  extremity  of  each  root.  This 
part  of  the  canal  is,  in  young  teeth,  generally  the  widest ;  but 
when  the  tooth  is  completely  formed,  Uie  opening  here  is  usually 
exceedingly  small,  and,  indeed,  often  imperceptible.  The  canal 
gradually  becomes  wider  in  its  course,  until  it  reaches  the  centre 
of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  where  its  diameter  is  greatest,  and  a 
little  below  which  it  terminates. 

The  canal  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection  in  the  adult  tooth. 
After  the  twenty-first  year  of  ace,  it  gradually  decreases  in  size, 
and  beyond  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth  years,  there  are  rarely  any 
traces  of  it  remaining,  excepting  a  discolored  spot  in  the  solid 
tooth,  if  it  be  transversely  divided. 

The  parietes  of  the  canal  are  lined  by  a  highly  delicate  mem- 
brane, similar  to  the  internal  periosteum,  and  forming  a  sheathe 
for  the  blood  veissels  and  nerves  on  which  they  ramify  before  en- 
tering the  osseous  structure  of  the  teeth. 

This  membrane  does  not  adhere  to  the  interior  of  the  roots 
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with  nearly  so  much  tenacity  as  that  which  covers  their  exterior, 
but  it  contributes  more  highly  to  the  vitality  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
possessed  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and  it  is  from  inflammation  of  it 
that  the  acute  pain  of  tooth*ache  arises. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  formation  of  the  teeth  commences  at  a  considerable  period 
before  the  birth  of  the  child ;  the  rudiments  of  them  being  found 
in  the  embryo  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  When  first  observ- 
ed, they  are  pulpy-looking,  gelatinous  substances,  of  a  pellucid 
and  semi-transparent  appearance,  extremely  soft,  and  bearing 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  dense  and  hard  bodies  they  after- 
wards become. 

These  delicate  rudiments  are  placed  in  a  groove,  or  furrow, 
which,  at  this  early  period.^  extends  along  the  most  superficial 
ridge  of  each  maxiibry  bone,  and  constitutes  the  future  alveolar 
processes,  or  sockets  of  the  teeth.  The  pulps  are  at  this  period 
closely  surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  vascular  mem- 
brane, which  is,  apparently,  also  generative  of  them.  Numerous 
small  blood  vessels  ramify  on  this  membrane,  and,  extending  from 
it,  permeate  the  pulpy  body,  and  afford  it  nutrition. 

Both  the  pulp  and  its  investing  tunic  are  enclosed  in  a  stronger 
capsular  membrane,  which  firmly  adheres  to  the  gum  by  one  ex- 
tremity, but  at  its  other,  remains  unattached  in  the  groove.  This 
capsule  derives  its  origin  from  the  gum,  and  only  loosely  envel- 
opes the  rudimentary  pulp ;  being  considerably  larger  than  it,  to 
admit  of  its  growth. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  these  pulpy  substances,  ossifica- 
tion commences  on  them  at  one  or  more  points,  and  gradually 
extends,  until  the  whole  of  the  pulp  is  converted  into  bone.  The 
osseous  matter  now  deposited  forms  the  bodies  of  the  future  teeth, 
the  roots  of  which  are  still  unformed,  there  being  neither  space 
nor  occasion  for  them,  until  the  bodies  begin  to  make  their  way 
through  the  gums. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENAMEL. 

When  the  ossification  of  the  pulp  is  completed,  all  traces  of  its 
interior  membrane  appear  to  be  lost.    About  the  same  time  a 

f)eculiar  action  seems  to  take  place  in  the  vessels  of  the  inner 
ayer  of  the  capsule;  and  a  greenish  coloured,  chalk-looking 
powder,  is  deposited  in  successive  layers,  which  rapidly  unite  into 
a  very  hard  crystalline  substance,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  enamel  is  so  much  later  in  com- 
mencing than  that  of  the  osseous  part  of  the  teeth,  it  is  yet  sooner 
completed ;  the  enamel  beins  wholly  formed  at  the  time  that  the 
teeth  begin  to  appear  beyond  the  gum,  though  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  roots  are  then  developed. 
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These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  first  and  second 
sets  of  teeth;  the  rudiments  of  both  of  which  exist  in  the  maxil- 
lary bones  at  the  same  period  ;  those  of  the  temporary  set  appear- 
ing first,  and  forming  the  source  from  which  the  permanent  teeth 
are  produced. 

COMPOSITION  OP  THE  TEETH. 

The  teeth,  as  already  mentioned,  consist  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances,— bone  and  enamel.  I  shall  now  a  little  more  minutely 
describe  their  respective  peculiarities  and  chemical  composition. 

OF  THE  OSSEOUS  SUBSTANCE. 

The  osseous  substance  of  the  teeth  resembles  that  of  the  bones, 
in  its  general  properties  and  chemical  nature ;  consisting,  like  it, 
of  earthy  matter  in  union  with  gelatin.  But  the  teeth  contain  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  earth  than  the  bones  do;  and  to 
this  circumstance  they  owe  their  greater  hardness  and  durability, 
which  often  remain  unimpaired,  when  every  trace  of  the  rest  of 
the  osseous  structure  has  disappeared. 

This  osseous  matter  forms  the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  bodies,  of  the  teeth.  It  is  the  only  part  of  them 
that  is  organized ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the  roots, 
appears  to  be  more  highly  so  than  the  other ;  as  these  often  re- 
main unaflfected,  when  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  caries. 

As  analyzed  by  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  Berzelius,  100 
parts  of  the  osseous  substance  of  the  teeth  consist  of — 


Phosphate  of  lime. 

02 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

5.5 

Fluate  of  lime. 

2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

1 

Soda,  and  muriate  of  soda. 

1.5 

Gelatin, 

28 

100 

The  whole  of  the  calcareous  part  of  the  teeth  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  any  of  the  stronger  acids,  but  the  gelatinous  portion  is 
not  aflfected  by  them ;  and  it  exists  in  so  larse  a  quantity,  that, 
when  the  earthy  bases  are  withdrawn,  by  placing  a  tooth  in  a 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  the  figure  of  the  tooth  will  still  be  retained, 
although  it  is  lefl  in  a  soft  and  flexible  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gelatin  is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  heat;  and  if  a  tooth  is  passed  through  fire,  the  calcareous  por- 
tion only  will  be  left ;  but  the  form  of  the  tooth  (which  has  now 
been  rendered  hard  and  brittle)  will,  as  in  the  former  instance,  be 
preserved. 
3 
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OF  THE  ENAMEL. 

The  enamel  is  the  peculiar  .structure  of  the  leeth,  and  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  perfection  of  its  formation  that  their  durability  and 
beauty  depend. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  is  extremely  mysterious^  and 
is  yet  far  from  being  thoroughly  understood.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that,  when  the  osseous  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  teeth 
is  completed,  a  peculiar  change  takes  place  in  the  outer  capsular 
membrane :  the  inner  layer  of  this  either  becomes  detached  from 
the  outer,  or  a  new  membrane  is  given  off  from  it,  by  which  the 
body  of  the  tooth  is  closely  embraced,  instead  of  being  loosely 
surrounded  by  the  capsule  as  hitherto.  This  membrane,  whether 
a  new  or  an  old  structure,  is  exceedingly  vascular ;  and  its  ves- 
sels deposit  a  chalky  luokine  substance,  which  ultimately  is  con- 
solidated into  the  enamel ;  although  it  is  totally  unknown  by  what 
mysterious  arrangement  it  happens  that  those  arteries,  which  for- 
merly deposited  an  osseous  structure,  should  now  create  a  mat- 
ter so  difierent,  as  this  vitreous  and  crystalline  substance  is. 

The  enamel  is  deposited  first,  and  in  the  largest  quantities,  on 
those  parts  of  the  teeth  which  are  to  be  most  frequently  used,  and 
where  they  are  most  liable  to  be  worn  down  by  friction.  It  will 
thus  be  found  to  be  thickest  on  the  edges,  and  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  single  teeth,  and  on  the  crowns  of  the 
double  ones.  The  fibres  of  its  crystals  are,  apparently  with  the 
same  view,  deposited  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  they  diverge  from 
the  body  of  the  tooth,  like  radii  from  the  centre  of  a  circle.  From 
this  arrangement,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  splintered  by  hard 
substances,  nor  to  be  worn  down  by  the  constant  friction,  as  they 
would  if  they  had  been  deposited  in  a  more  perpendicular  or  hor- 
izontal direction. 

The  enamel  is  a  crystalline  vitreous  looking  body,  and,  when 
perfect,  is  one  of  the  hardest  substances  in  nature.  It  is  trans- 
parent, and  nearly  colourless, — the  different  hues,  which  it  oc- 
casionally exhibits,  arising  from  the  shade  of  the  bone  beneath. 
From  its  hardness,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  from  artificial 
means,  and  frequently  acquires  a  still  higher  one  in  the  month, 
from  the  continued  friction  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

The  enamel  does  not  possess  much,  if  indeed  any,  vitality; 
neither  blood  vessels  nor  nerves  entering  its  substance :  but  it  is 
endued  with  the  power  of  communicating  external  impressions  to 
the  nerves  in  the  centre  of  the  teeth.  This  is  especially  remarked 
when  any  agents,  injurious  to  these,  come  in  contact  with  it;  and 
the  communication  gives  rise  to  the  familiar  sensation,  which  is 
popularly  expressed  by  the  term  of  "the  teeth  set  on  edge.'* 

Although  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  enamel,  and  its  crystal- 
line structure,  greatly  protect  it  from  caries  and  external  injury, 
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yet  they  render  it  exceedingly  brittle  when  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  osseous  substance.  A  tooth  will  thus  be  frequently  broken 
by  a  trifling  accident,  although  no  appearance  of  unsoundness 
bad  been  previously  observed.  On  examination,  the  enamel  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  perfect,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  osse« 
OU8  interior  has  been  excavated  by  caries. 
As  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  lOO'parts  of  the  enamel  contain— 

Phosphate  of  lime,  65.3 

Carbonate  of  lime,  6 
Fluate  of  lime,  3.2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  1.5 

Soda,  and  muriate  of  soda,  1 
Water  and  animal  matter,  (gelatin,)     1 

100 

Prom  this  analysis  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  enamel  consists 
almost  solely  of  earthy  substances,  and  that  the  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  incredibly  small.  There  is  no  reason,  however^ 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  result  which  this  distinguished  che- 
mist has  ffiven ;  although  the  proportions,  which  he  mentions,  are 
considerably  different  from  those  stated  by  Mr.  Pepys,  who  made 
a  similar  experiment  on  the  teeth,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  whose  work  Pepys'  analysis 
will  be  found  detailed.  But  that  of  Berzelius  is  considered  to  be 
the  more  correct  of  the  two ;  as  he  not  only  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  fluate  of  lime  and  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  soda  both  in 
the  bone  and  enamel,  which  Mr.  Pepys  had  failed  to  detect,  but 
also  ascertained  the  presence  of  the  small  proportion  of  gelatin  in 
the  latter,  which  the  JBnglish  chemist  had  singularly  overlooked. 

From  the  nature  of  the  elements  entering  into  its  compositioUf 
it  will  be  evident  that  all  the  acids  will  rapidly  destroy  the  enamel. 
The  injurious  effects  of  these,  not  only  when  used  in  medicine, 
but  in  the  far  more  reprehensible  form  of  powders  for  ^'whitening*' 
the  teeth,  will  afterwards  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Of  the  Maxillary  Bones — their  Alveolar  Processes,  or  Sockets  of 
the  Teeth — Attachment  of  the  Teeth  to  their  Sockets — q/*  the 
Membranes  of  the  Teeth — of  the  Gfum^, 

I  MUST  refer  to  writers  on  osteology  for  a  description  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  work 
like  this  to  notice  them  farther  than  in  their  relation  to  the  teeth. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  embryo,  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  or  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  month,  a  furrow  may 
be  observed  extending  along  the  surface  of  these  bones,  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  th^ teeth  are  placed.  Shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  groove,  minute  processes  gradually  project  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  it,  and,  uniting  in  the  centre,  divide  it  into  seve- 
ral cavities.  These  spaces  are  originally  of  considerable  extent, 
and  each  of  them  generally  contains  two  or  three  of  the  teeth; 
but  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  they  were  formed,  they 
are  increased  in  their  number,  and  diminished  in  size,  until  at  last 
they  almost  closely  surround  the  teeth,  whose  sockets  they  even- 
tually become. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  description  of  the  forni 
and  number  of  these  sockets,  as  they  exactly  correspond  to  those 
of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  which  they  respectively  contain.  They 
are  also  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  teeth,  and  invariably 
disappear  when  these  have  been  removed  either  by  disease^  by 
violence,  or  by  age.  The  latter  occurrence,  indeed — the  falling 
out  of  the  teeth  in  old  age — solely  arises  from  the  destruction  of 
the  sockets  by  absorption. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  sockets  which  had  first  con- 
tained the  temporary  teeth  are  afterwards  occupied  by  the  per- 
manent. This  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  each  set  of 
teeth  has  separate  sockets  of  its  own.  The  rudiments  of  the 
permanent  teeth  were,  indeed,  at  first  contained  in  the  same  cell 
with  those  of  the  temporary;  but  in  proportion  as  the  latter  ad- 
vanced towards  the  surface,  and  the  growth  of  the  former  caused 
them  to  occupy  a  deeper  situation  in  the  jaw,  distinct  sockets 
were  gradually  formed  for  them,  by  absorption,  in  the  interior  of 
the  bone.  A  communication,  however,  for  some  time  exists  be- 
tween them  by  means  of  the  cervix  which  connects  the  perma- 
nent with  the  temporary  pulp.  In  proportion  as  the  two  sets  sep- 
arate, this  cervix  gradually  lengthens,  remaining  attached  by  one 
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extremity  to  the  rudiment  of  the  permanent,  and  fixed  at  tlie  other 
to  the  neck  of  the  temporary  teeth.  This  singular  chain  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  sets  subsists  even  for  some  time 
after  the  temporary  teeth  have  perforated  the  gums. 

The  teeth  are  attached  to  their  sockets  by  that  kind  of  articu- 
lation which  by  anatomists  is  termed  Oomphosis,  being  analogous 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  nail  is  fixed  when  driven  into  a  board. 
The  sockets,  however,  are  considerably  larger  than  the  roots  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  space  intervening  is  occupied  by  the  dental 
periosteum. 

This  membrane  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  common  peri- 
osteum of  the  other  bones.  It  is  highly  vascular,  and  adheres 
with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the  fangs  of  the  teeth.  From  these 
it  is  reflected  on  the  sockets,  with  whose  periosteum  it  impercepti- 
bly unites.  The  fibrous-looking  bands  by  which  it  is  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  teeth  are  supposed  to  consist  almost  wholly  of 
blood  vessels. 

This  membrane  serves  the  double  purposes  of  afibrding  nutri- 
tion to  the  teeth  and  retaining  them  in  their  places,  and  their 
durability  is  chiefly  dependent  on  its  healthy  condition.  When  it 
is  attacked  by  inflammation,  to  which,  from  its  great  vascularityt 
it  is  especiallj^  subject,  it  is  apt  to  separate  from  the  teeth,  unless 
the  irritation  is  early  subdued  by  local  bleeding.  If  the  detach- 
ment takes  place,  the  teeth  are  deprived  of  their  principal  source 
of  nutrition  and  supporti  and  either  quickly  die,  or  become  loose 
and  fall  out. 

The  other  membrane  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  existing 
within  the  canals  in  the  centres  of  the  teeth.  It  is  highly  vascular 
and  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
internal  periosteum  of  the  bones.  It  does  not  adhere  to  the  osseous 
parieties  of  the  canal  with  nearly  so  much  tenacity  as  theexternal 
membrane  does  to  the  roots,  but  closely  embraces  the  nerves  and 
blood  vessels,  for  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  sheath. 

The  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  teeth  is  occupied  by  this  mem- 
brane, and  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  which  it  encloses.  When 
an  opening  is  made  into  this  cavity  by  the  procress  of  caries,  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  ensues;  which  is  increased  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  saliva,  &c«  and  occasions  the  familiar  disease 
of  toothache.  The  pain  experienced  during  this  afiection  is  ren- 
dered the  more  acute  from  the  circumstance  of  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  not  permitting  of  that  distension 
which  the  increased  size  of  the  membrane  would  require. 

THE  GUMS. 

The  gum  is  a  cartilaginous  and  highly  vascnlar  membrane, 
which  surrounds  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  covers  the  alveolar  pro- 
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cesses,  and  is  thence  extended  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
with  which  it  imperceptibly  unites.  It  consists  chiefly  of  blood 
vessels,  united  with  a  cartilaginous  tissue.  The  florid  color  of 
Ihe  membrane  arises  from  the  great  number  of  the  vessels.  It  is 
also  by  means  of  them  attached  to  the  bones,  numerous  small 
vessels  passing  between  them. 

Though  one  of  the  most  vascular  membranes  in  the  body,  it  is 
not  proportionably  supplied  wiili  nerves,  and  is  possessed  of  little 
sensibility  when  in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  when  irritated,  as 
during  inflammatory  afiections,  it  often  becomes  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive. .  - 

The  natural  sensibility  of  the  gums  is  least  in  infancy,  before 
the  teeth  have  made  their  appearance ;  and  in  old  age,  after  they 
are  lost.  At  the  latter  period  they  appear  sometime  to  lose  almost 
all  their  power  of  feeling,  as  we  often  find  aged  persons  masti- 
cating hard  substances  with  their  gums  without  the  least  inconve- 
nience. 

The  use  of  the  gums  is  to  aflbrd  support  to  the  teeth,  nutrition 
and  protection  to  the  alveolar  processes  and  adjoining  parts  of  the 
maxillary  bones — to  all  of  which  they  adhere  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  tenacity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TEETH, 

Of  the  Dental  Blood  Vessels — Evidence  of  Circulation  in  the 
Teeth — Of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Teeth^-^ 
IniriccUe  connection  of  the  latter  with  those  of  other  parts — 
Sympathy  arising  from  this. 

The  arteries  of  the  teeth  are  derived  from  the  internal  maxil- 
lary, a  large  subdivision  of  the  external  carotid*  The  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  supplied  by  the  superior  maxillary  and  infra-orbitary 
branches ;  the  former  of  which  entering  the  bone  by  one  or  two 
small  openings  at  the  back  part  of  its  tuberosity,  traverses  the 
maxillary  antrum,  ramifying  on  its  lining  membrane,  and  sends 
down  small  vessels  to  the  molares,  and  usually  to  the  adjoining 
bicuspidatus.  The  infra-orbitary  artery  accompanies  in  its  course 
the  nerve  of  the  same  name,  and  sends  down,  while  passing 
through  the  infra-orbitary  canal,  small  branches  to  the  incisors, 
canines,  and  anterior  bicuspides. 

The  inferior  maxillary  artery  is  a  large  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary.  Entering  the  jaw  by  the  posterior  maxillary  foramen, 
it  runs  along  the  canal  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  giving  off 
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branches  to  each  of  the  teeth  ia  its  course;  and  afterwards 
emerging  at  the  anterior  foramen,  it  is  ultimately  distributed  on 
the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  lips,  chin,  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck. 

On  entering  the  teeth,  the  arteries  generally  unite  with  the 
nerves  to  form  the  delicate  pulpy  body  which  fills  the  dental  canals. 
Frequently,  however,  they  hold  a  separate  course,  and  may  occa« 
sionally  be  observed  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  nerve,  on 
cutting  across  a  living  tooth,  or  when  one  of  the  teeth  has  been 
accidentally  broken  over. 

The  blood  is  brought  back  from  the  teeth  by  corresponding 
Veins,  which  usually  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  internal  maxillary  vein — a  branch  of  the  external 
jugular. 

CIRCULATION  IN  THE  TEETH. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  blood  actually  circulates 
within  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  as  in  the  other  osseous  parts  of 
the  body.  Almost  all  of  those  whose  attention  has  been  especially 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  teeth,  believe  that  it  does,  while  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  and  anatomists  of  modern 
times  affirm  that  the  teeth  are  totally  devoid  of  a  circulation. 

John  Hunter  was  the  first  who  questioned  the  vascularity  of  the 
teeth,  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  some  highly  ingenious  ex- 
periments which  he  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
fact.  The  following  are  the  grounds  upon  which  he  formed  his 
opinion  of  their  non-vascularity ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
was  by  no  means  so  decided  as  is  generally  supposed. 

«*We  cannot  by  injection  prove  that  the  bony  part  of  a  tooth  is 
vascular ;  but,  from  some  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
to ;  for  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  liable  to  swellings,  seemingly  of 
the  spina  ventosa  kind,  like  other  bones;  and  they  sometimes  an- 
chylose  with  the  socket  by  bony  and  inflexible  continuity,  as  all 
other  contiguous  bones  are  apt  to  do.  But  there  may  be  a  decep- 
tion here,  for  the  swelling  may  be  an  original  formation,  and  the 
anchylosis  may  be  from  the  pulp  that  the  tooth  is  formed  upon 
being  united  with  the  socket.  The  following  considerations  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  teeth  are  not  vascular :  First,  I  never  saw 
them  injected  in  any  preparation,  nor  could  I  ever  succeed  in  any 
attempt  to  inject  them,  either  in  young  or  old  subjects ;  and  there- 
fore believe  that  there  must  have  been  some  fallacy  in  the  cases 
where  they  have  been  said  to  be  injected.  Secondly,  we  are  not 
able  to  trace  any  vessels  going  from  the  pulp  into  the  substance 
of  the  new  formed  tooth ;  and  whatever  part  of  a  tooth  is  formed, 
it  is  always  completely  formed,  which  is  not  the  case'  with  other 
bones.  But  what  is  a  more  convincing  proof,  is  reasoning  from 
the  analogy  between  them  and  other  bones,  when  the  animal  is 
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fed  with  madder.  Take  a  young  animal,  viz.  a  pig,  and  feed  it 
with  madder  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  then  kill  the  animal,  and 
upon  examination  you  will  find  the  following  appearance :  First, 
if  this  animal  had  some  parts  of  its  teeth  formed  before  the  feeding 
with  madder,  these  parts  will  be  known  by  their  remaining  of  the 
natural  color ;  but  such  parts  of  the  teeth  as  were  formed  while 
the  animal  was  taking  the  madder  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  red 
color.  This  shows  that  it  is  only  those  parts  that  were  forming 
while  the  animal  was  taking  the  madder  that  are  dyed ;  for  what 
was  already  formed  will  not  be  in  the  least  tinged.  This  is  difie* 
rent  in  all  other  bones;  for  we  know  that  any  part  of  a  bone 
which  is  already  formed  is  capable  of  being  dyed  with  madder, 
though  not  so  fast  as  the  part  that  is  forming :  therefore,  as  we 
know  that  all  bones,  when  formed,  are  vascular,  and  are  thence 
susceptible  of  the  dye,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the  teeth  are 
not  vascular,  because  they  are  not  susceptible  of  it  after  being 
once  formed.  But  we  shall  carry  this  still  farther  :*  if  you  feed 
a  pig  with  madder  for  some  time,  and  then  leave  it  off  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  you  kill  the  animal,  you  will  find  the  above 
appearances  still  subsisting,  with  this  addition,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  teeth  which  were  formed,  after  leaving  off  feeding  with  the 
madder,  will  be  white.  Here,  then,  in  some  teeth,  we  shall  have 
white,  then  red,  and  then  white  again ;  and  so  we  shall  have  the 
white  and  the  red  color  alternately  throughout  the  whole  teeth. 

''This  experiment  shows  that  the  tooth,  once  tinged,  does  not 
lose  its  color.  Now,  as  all  other  bones  that  have  been  once 
tinged  lose  their  color  in  time,  when  the  animal  leaves  off  feeding 
with  madder,  (though  very  slowly,)  and  as  that  dye  must  be  taken 
into  the  constitution  by  absorbents,  it  would  seem  that  the  teeth 
are  without  absorbents,  as  well  as  other  vessels. 

^'Another  circumstance  in  which  teeth  seem  different  from  bone, 
and  a  strong  circumstance  in  support  of  their  having  no  circula* 
tion  in  them,  is,  that  they  never  change  by  age,  and  seem  never 
to  undergo  any  alteration,  when  completely  formed,  but  by  abra« 
sion ;  they  do  not  grow  softer,  like  other  bones,  as  we  find  in 
some  cases,  where  the  whole  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  has  been 
taken  into  the  constitution. 

^'From  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  teeth  are  to 
be  considered  as  extraneous  bodies,  with  respect  to  a  circulation 
through  their  substance;  but  they  have  most  certainly  a  living 
principle,  by  which  means  they  make*a  part  of  the  body,  and  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  any  part  of  a  living  body." 

I  have  quoted  from  Hunter's  Treatise,  thus  at  length,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  detailed  view  of  a  question  that  has  been 
much  misunderstood.  It  will  be  observed,  that  his  opinion  of  the 
non<-v«8Cularity  of  the  teeth  was  by  no  means  decisive ;  and  that, 
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at  the  outset,  he  even  appears  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of  their 
being  possessed  of  a  circulation.  The  arguments  which  ho  adducea 
in  support  of  his  theory  are  far  from  conclusive,  and  the  majority 
of  them  might  even  serve  for  its  refutation.  For  example,  he 
says,  that  'Hhe  first  consideration  which  leads  him  to  suppose  that 
the  teeth  are  not  vascular  is,  that  they  have  never  been  injected^ 
and  that  no  blood  vessels  are  seen  to  enter  their  structure."  Now, 
this  may  arise,  either  from  the  materials  which  are  commonly 
used  for  injecting  the  arteries,  not  being  sufficiently  fine  to  enter 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  teeth ;  or  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  arteries  are  so  small  as,  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
not  even  to  admit  the  highly  attenuated  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
although  they  may  do  so  on  being  distended  during  inflammation. 
This  is  every  day  seen  in  the  instance  of  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctival membrane  of  the  eye;  the  vessels  of  which,  in  their 
healthy  state,  are  too  diminutive  to  admit  the  j^d  particles  of  the 
blood,  though  they  readily  do  soon  inflammatory  distension,  when 
the  eye  becomes  what  is  termed  blood-shot.  And  it  is  equally 
probable  that  if  the  unyielding  osseous  structure  of  the  teeth  did 
not  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  within  it,  we  should  also 
frequently  find  them  charged  with  blood. 

The  experiment  made  on  the  animal  is  also  inconclusive,  as 
the  madder  may  not  have  been  administered  for  a  period  sufli- 
ciently  long  to  have  imparted  a  color  to  the  portion  of  the  tooth 
which  had  already  been  formed ;  although,  from  its  presence  in 
the  blood,  it  may  have  tinged  that  part  which  was  in  the  act  of 
formation.  Besides,  even  if  it  never  did  color  the  osseous  sub- 
stance of  the  teeth,  it  is  not  a  proof  that  vessels  do  not  exist  in 
that  structure.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
those  vessels  which  are  usually  impervious  to  the  highly  attenuated 
red  particles  of  the  blood,  will  naturally  exclude  any  artificial 
coloring  matter. 

But  Uie  most  extraordinary  of  all  Hunter's  arguments  against 
the  vascularity  of  the  teeth,  is  his  remark,  that  <*it  would  seem 
that  the  teeth  are  without  absorbents,  as  well  as  other  vessels.'* 
Comioff  from  such  a  quarter,  this  assertion  will  almost  appear  to  be 
incredible ;  as  Hunter  was  well  aware,  that  not  only  are  the  roots 
of  the  temporary  teeth  removed  by  the  absorbents,  but  also  that 
the  eflfects  of  these  vessels  are  frequently  evident  upon  the  perma* 
nent  teeth. 

The  opinion  which  Hunter  retained  of  the  non- vascularity  of 
the  teeth,  is  now  almost  universally  considered  to  be  erroneous ; 
and  all  the  best  authors  who,  since  his  time  have  written  on  this 
subject,  believe  that  the  teeth  ^Ur^^^x^^e^d  .of  organization, 
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although  perhaps  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
osseous  structure.* 

Many  conclusive  arguments  might  be  adduced,  to  corroborate 
the  soundness  of  this  opinion ;  but  these  are  altogether  unneces- 
sary, as  it  is  substantiated  by  actual  observation.  On  extracting, 
and  immediately  afterwards  cutting  across  a  tooth,  which  has 
been  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation  previous  to  its  removal,  small 
specks  of  blood  will  not  unfrequently  be  discovered  in  its  osseous 
structure,  if  it  be  examined  with  the  microscope.  These  small 
vessels  are  sometimes  still  more  strikingly  apparent  in  cases  where 
the  teeth  have  been  accidentally  fractured. 

I  recently  witnessed  a  case  of  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
two  of  whose  teeth  had  been  broken  over  at  their  necks,  by  the 
blow  of  a  cricket  ball.  The  vessels  in  the  canals  not  only  bled 
freely,  but  several  small  red  spots  were  distinctly  seen  on  the 
osseous  surface  of  the  fracture ;  and  these  repeatedly  re-appeared 
after  being  effaced  by  a  sponge. f 

*  From  this  remark^  of  course^  many  eminent  writers  on  general  pli^rsi- 
ology  are  excepted.  I  hare  already  stated^  that  the  majority  of  physiologists 
who  have  lived  since  the  days  of  Hunter,  aware  of  his  profound  research 
and  accuracy  on  almost  every  subject,  have  generally  followed  his  views, 
and  denied  the  vascularity  or  the  teeth.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  translation 
of  ''Blumenhach's  Comparative  Anatomy,"  has  the  following  passage, 
which  Mr.  Bell  calls  < 'extraordinary,"  and  well  may  do  so.  "The  vascu- 
larity of  the  teeth,"  Lawrence  says,  ''is  a  doctrine  refuted  by  every  circum- 
stance in  the  formation,  structure,  and  diseases  of  these  organs." 

I  regret  that  on  this  point  I  have  not  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
lecturer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  whatever  little  anatomical  knowledge  I 
possess.  Dr.  Knox,  an  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  our  own,  not  inferior 
to  Lawrence,  or  to  any  of  the  age,  I  believe,  retains  the  same  opinion  of  the 
non- vascularity  of  the  teeth.  But  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  deep 
attention  whicn  these  gentlemen  have  bestowed  on  other  parts  of  the  system, 
more  interesting  to  them,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  than  the  teeth, 
may  have  prevented  their  observation  being  so  minute  as  that  of  those  whose 
avocations  lead  them  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  these  organs. 

t  Mr.  Bell  states,  that  he  has  made  similar  observations  on  cutting,  across 
teeth,  shortly  after  their  extraction.  He  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
the  teeth  were  completely  tinged  with  a  yellow  color,  in  a  person  who  had 
suffered  from  jaundice ;  and  remarks,  that  "in  those  whose  death  has  been 
occasioned  by  hanging  or  by  drowning,  I  have  invariably  found  the  whole 
of  the  osseous  part  colored  with  a  deep  dull  red,  wliich  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  case  if  these  structures  were  devoid  of  a  vascular  system.  In 
both  instances,  the  enamel  remains  wholly  free  from  discoloration." 

The  extraordinary  case  which  the  same  gentleman  details  of  finding  a 
cavity  filled  with  pus,  in  the  interior  of  the  osseous  substance  of  a  tooth,  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  conclusive  ;  it  being,  I  believe,  universally  admitted, 
that  pus  cannot  be,d^oaite4>  except  throu^  the  medium  of  the  arteries. 
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ABSORBENTS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  absorbent  vessels  of  the  teeth  are  far  more  minute  than 
those  which  convey  their  blood ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  ever  been  traced  by  the  most  patient  anatomist.  No 
doubt,  however,  can  well  be  entertained  of  their  existence,  as 
their  efiects  are  every  day  strikingly  apparent  in  the  removal  of 
the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth ;  and  in  the  absorption  of  the 
sockets,  and  frequently  also  of  the  fangs,  of  the  permanent  set* 
From  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the  dental  absor- 
bents either  exist  in,  or  are  intimately  connected  with,  the  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  is  thence  reflected 
upon  the  interior  of  their  sockets. 

These  vessels,  small  as  they  are,  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
activity,  and  eventually  predominate  over  every  other  structure 
of  the  body;  for  absorption — that  singular  preparation  made  by 
nature  for  renewing  the  system,  as  well  as  insuring  its  ultimate 
decay — is  always  going  on,  although  it  is  not  until  the  meridian 
of  life  has  been  passed,  that  the  arteries  naturally  cease  to  deposit 
new  matter  more  rapidly  than  the  absorbents  remove  the  old. 

NERVES  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  nerves  that  are  distributed  to  the  teeth  are  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair,  of  whose  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
outline,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  source  of  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  head  and  face,  to  which  this  important  nerve  is  the  chief 
source  of  sensation.  For  a  more  minute  description  of  the  nerve 
itself,  and  the  important  functions  it  performs,  I  must  beg  to  refer 
to  the  enlightened  writings  or  Sir  Charles  Bell,  whose  highly  ori- 
ginal view  of  the  nerves  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  present 
age,  and  will  doubtless  be  considered  by  posterity  as  amongst  the 
most  splendid  theories  which  any  physiologist,  of  any  era,  has 
ever  proposed  to  the  world. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  on  emerging  from  the  brain,  divides 
into  three  important  branches : 

ist.  The  ophthalmic  nerve. 

2d,  The  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

3d,  The  interior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve,  passing  into  the  orbit,  is  sulxlivided  into 
three  or  four  branches. 

1st,  The  orbitary,  which,  after  giving  oflf  several  small  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  eye-lids,  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  frontal  sinus,  passes  through  the  supra-orbitary  foramen, 
and  is  distributed  on  the  frontal  muscles  and  integuments  of  the 
forehead  and  temples,  where  it  communicates  freely  with  the 
branches  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 
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2d,  The  nasal  nerve,  which  is  chiefly  distributed  on  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  to  which  it  is  believed  to  communicate 
tensation,  the  olfactory  nerves  being  supposed  merely  to  indicate 
the  sense  of  smelling. 

The  nasal  nerve  also  distributes  several  small  branches  to  the 
lachrymal  sac,  Qaiuncula  lachrymalis,  &c.,and  a  very  minute  but 
important  twig,  which,  uniting  with  a  small  branch  from  the  third 
pair  of  nerves,  forms  the  lenticular  ganglion,  from  which  the 
delicate  ciliary  nerves  arise. 

The  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  anastomose  freely  with  those 
of  the  superior  maxillary. 

8d,  The  lachrymal  nerve,  which  is  principally  distributed  on 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the  parts  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  fears.  This  division  of  the  orbitary  nerve  also  gives  off 
several  small  branches,  which  are  distributed  on  the  membranes 
of  the  eye,  &c.,  and  others  that  communicate  freely  with  the 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  NERVE. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve,  on  entering  the  orbit,  gives  off 
several  small  and  unimportant  twigs,  which  are  distributed  on  the 
adjoining  parts ;  and,  before  passing  into  the  infra-orbitary  canal, 
gives  off  the  following  branches : — 

1st,  The  vidian  nerve,  which  forms  the  chief  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  nerves  of  the  head  and  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve. 

2d,  The  palatine  nerve,  the  branches  of  which  are  distributed 
on  the  uvula,  the  soft  parts  of  the  palate,  the  gums,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

3d,  The  alveolar  branch,  which,  after  giving  off  several  small 
branches  to  the  muscular  part  of  the  cheek,  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  enters  the  maxillary  antrum  by  several  small 
openings  in  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  bone,  and  ramifies  on 
the  lining  membrane  of  that  cavity.  Small  twigs  of  the  nerve, 
dipping  through  the  membrane  and  the  osseous  floor  of  the  an- 
trum, are  distributed  to  the  molares,  and  the  adjacent  small 
grinders  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  upper  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  with  the  first  small  grinder, 
receive  their  nerves  from  small  branches,  which  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  gives  off,  in  the  course  of  its  passage  through  the 
infra-orbitary  canal. 

The  trunk  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  now  enters  the  6anal 
already  mentioned,  and  emerging  from  it  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  inferior  ridge  of  the  orbit,  is  ultimately  distributed  on  the 
muscles  and  integuments  of  the  face ;  its  branches  communicat- 
ing freely  with  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair. 
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It  11  this  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  which  is  sub- 
ject to  that  mysterious  disease,  known  by  the  name  of  tic  dou- 
loureux. The  intricate  communication  of  its  branches  with  many 
of  the  nerves  of  the  head,  and  its  direct  anastomosis  with  almost 
all  those  of  the  face,  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  violent  sufier- 
ine  which  is  invariably  experienced  in  these  parts,  when  the  trunk 
ofthe  nerve  is  attacked  by  this  peculiar  irritation. 

INFERIOR  BIAXILLART  NERVE. 

The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  third  and  largest  division  of 
the  fiflh  pair,  passing  out  from  the  skull  by  the  foramen  ovalOi 
holds  a  deep  seated  course.  After  distributing  several  unimpor- 
tant branches  to  the  adjoining  parts,  it  divides  into  two  highly 
important  nerves. 

1st,  The  gustatory  nerve,  which  is  distributed  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  believed  to  impart  to  it  the  sense  of  taste ;  the 
branches  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  or  linguales,  ramifying  chiefly 
on  the  muscular  part  of  the  organ,  and  supposed  only  to  commu- 
nicate to  it  the  power  of  motion. 

From  the  gustatory  nerve  is  given  off  a  very  delicate  but  im- 
portant branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  which,  uniting  with  a  branch 
of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  establishes  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  and  the  internal 
ear. 

2d.  The  proper  maxiQary  nerve,  which,  entering  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone  by  its  posterior  foramen,  extends  along  the  canal 
that  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  bone.  In  its  course  it  gives  off 
branches  to  each  of  the  teeth  in  succession,  and  afterwards 
emerging  by  the  anterior  foramen,  is  ultimately  distributed  on  the 
muscles  and  integuments  of  the  lips,  chin,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck. 

These  branches  communicate  freely  with  those  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  other  nerves  of  the  face,  and  also  with  the  ramifi- 
cations of4he  cervical  nerves. 

The  three  inferior  molares  and  adjoining  small  grinder,  are 
supplied  by  twigs  which  the  nerve  gives  off  in  its  course  through 
the  maxillary  canal ;  and  the  first  small  grinder,  with  the  canines 
and  incisors,  receive  their  nerves  from  a  branch  which  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  sends  forward,  before  leaving  the  bone  by  the 
anterior  foramen. 
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STMPATHT  BETWEEN  THE  TEETH  AND  THE  OTHER  PARTS. 

From  the  above  outline  of  the  course  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves« 
and  of  their  extensive  and  intricate  connection  with  ainnost  all 
those  of  the  face  and  iiead,  it  will  be  evident  from  what  source 
the  sympathy  arises  which  is  so  often  exhibited  by  these  when 
the  teeth  are  affected  by  disease.  Thus,  when  the  nerve  of  a 
tooth  is  in  a  state  of  irritation,  the  pain  is  rarely  confined  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  ;  but  is  usually  extended  to  the  face,  and  the 
head  in  general*  giving  rise  to  painful  swelling  of  the  cheeks,  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes,  headache,  and  frequently  to  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  ear.  Earache,  indeed,  will  often  be  found  to 
arise  solely  from  the  presence  of  a  carious  tooth,  in  which  per- 
haps there  is  very  little  pain.  Hence,  when  there  is  any  irrita- 
tion of  that  delicate  organ,  it  is  well  to  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  mouth,  and  if  any  tooth,  which  from  its  situation  is 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  auricular  pain,  is  observed  to  be  cari- 
ous, its  removal  should  be  effected,  and  the  operation  will  gene- 
rally afford  relief  to  the  car. 

The  pain  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  adjoining  parts  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  communicated  to  the  teeth.  This 
is  especially  observed  in  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  which  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  arise  from  irritation  of  the  dental  nerves. 
The  teeth  were  often,  on  this  supposition,  extracted  one  after 
another,  though  perfectly  healthy  and  sound,  until  the  whole  of 
them  had  been  removed,  without  affording  any  permanent  relief. 
The  dreadful  suffering  experienced  by  the  victims  of  this  disease, 
is  now  known  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  affection  of  that  large 
branch  of  the  nerve  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  the  infra-orbitary.  From  this  trunk,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  the  superior  dental  nerves  arise ;  and  hence  the  pain  is 
thus  extended  to  the  teeth,  although  they  are  only  secondarily 
affected.* 

*  These  remarks  will  also  show  how  imperatively  necessary  it  is  that 
every  dentist  who  desires  to  practise  his  profession  with  advantage  to  his 
patients  and  honor  to  himseli,  should  have  a  regular  suiigical  education,      i 

"That  ignorance  and  quackery/'  Mr.  Bell  observes,  "have  usurped  as 
high  a  seat,  and  exercised  as  sovereign  a  sway  in  this  as  in  any  other  de- 
partmenty  is  a  truth  against  which,  with  the  examples  surrounding  us  on 
every  side,  it  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes." 

I  regiet  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  this  is  but  too  much  the  case,  and  that  a 
great  majoritv  of  those  who  style  themselves  "Suiigeon  Dentists,"  consist 
of  persons  wno  have  originally  followed  avocations  widely  different.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  their  former  pursuits  could  have  contributed 
much  to  their  scientific  or  surgical  knowledge ;  and  yet  such  persons,  daily, 
through  the  medium  ot  the  public  prints,  push  themselves  into  notice,  with 
an  assiirance  that  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  daring  rashness  which  they 
evince  in  what  they  term  "Denud  operations  carefully  performed ;"  but 
which  can  only  be  designated  as  the  barbarous  and  ignorant  malpractices  of 
quackery. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TEETH,  AND  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 

THE  RESPECTIVE  CLASSES. 

Of  the  Incisors — Canines^  or  Eye  Teeth — Bicuspidesy  or  small 
Grinders — and  MolareSj  or  large  Qrinders. 

The  teeth  are  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  incisors,  ca- 
nines or  eye  teeth,  bicuspides  or  small  grinders,  and  molares  or 
large  grinders.  The  whole  of  these  classes  exist  both  in  the  tern* 
porary  and  permanent  sets,  with  the  exception  of  the  bicuspides, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  second  set  of  teeth.  To  the 
permanent  set  the  following  description  will  be  chiefly  directed, 
as  their  classification  is  not  only  much  more  complete,  but  the 
teeth  themselves  are  more  strikingly  marked,  and  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  of  the  temporary  set. 

These  difierent  classes  of  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  the  mouth 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named, — ^the  incisors  occu- 
pying  the  anterior  part,  and  the  molares  the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  maxillary  bones ;  and  both  difiering  as  widely  from  each 
other  in  form  and  appearance  as  they  do  in  their  respective  situa- 
tions. The  canines  and  bicuspides  are  placed  between  them,  and 
present  an  aspect  intermediate  to  both.  The  difierent  classes  of 
the  teeth  thus  exhibit  a  regular  gradation,  from  the  gracefully 
formed  and  sharp  edged  incisor,  to  the  large  and  rhomboidal 
figure  of  the  grinding  teeth. 

OF  THE  INCISORS. 

The  incisors  are  eight  in  number,  four  of  them  being  situated 
in  the  front  part  of  each  maxillary  bone.  The  two  anterior  teeth 
receive  the  name  of  central  incisors,  from  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  face ;  an  imaginary  line  parallel  with 
the  frsenum  of  the  lips,  or  the  division  of  the  nostrils,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  centre  of  the  mouth. 

The  other  two  incisors  are  termed  laterals,  from  their  position 
by  the  side  of  the  centre  teeth ;  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  of  which 
a  lateral  incisor  is  placed. 

The  centre  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  the  largest  of  any  of 
this  class  of  teeth ;  and  are  considerably  more  so  than  the  adjoin- 
ing laterals.  In  the  under  jaw  the  reverse  of  this  occurs,  the 
centre  teeth  being  there  somewhat  less  than 'the  lateral  ones,  and 
the  whole  of  them  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  upper 
jaw. 
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All  of  the  permanent  incisors  are  of.  a  much  greater  site  than 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  temporary  set.  When  first  formed, 
they  are  situated  behind  these ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  fangs  of 
the  first  set  are  removed  by  absorption,  the  bodies  of  the  second 
advance  forwards,  and  if  they  perforate  the  gums  in  a  regular 
direction,  they  ultimately  occupy  a  position  considerably  more 
prominent 

The  whole  of  the  incisors  are  single-rooted  teeth.  Their  fangs 
are  generally  long,  and  of  a  conical  shape,  gradually  tapering  to 
the  extremity.    Those  of  the  laterals  of  the  upper  jaw  are  fre- 

Juently  bent,  or  have  a  hook-like  termination,  and  are  somewhat 
attened,  or  perhaps  hollowed  on  their  sides,  while  the  central 
ones  are  nearly  round.  The  under  incisors,  again,  are  all  more 
or  less  flattened  on  their  sides,  and  the  laterals  are  considerably 
hollowed. 

From  th^  length  of  their  roots,  the  attachment  of  these  teeth  to 
their  sockets  is  strong  and  firm  ;  though,  like  all  the  other  single 
rooted  teeth,  they  are  capable  ofa  slight  degree  of  motion  in  every 
direction.  This  arises  from  the  compression  of  the  elastic  mem- 
brane that  is  interposed  between  them  and  their  sockets,  and  ma- 
terially contributes  to  their  permanency  by  diminishing  the  shock 
of  any  sudden  blow  which  miffht  otherwise  splinter  the  alveolar 
processes,  or  fracture  the  teeth. 

The  bodies  of  the  incisors,  on  their  anterior  aspect,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  well  formed  oval,  somewhat  flattened  at  the 
sides,  and  always  so  at  the  edges,  in  the  adult  teeth.  When  the 
teeth  first  perforate  the  gum,  their  edges  usually  have  a  notched 
or  serrated  appearance,  which,  however,  is  soon  removed  by 
their  contact  with  each  other ;  and  they  ultimately  become  nearly 
level  and  flat  That  edge  of  the  tooth  which  is  nearest  to  the 
centre  of  the  mouth  is  generally  more  pointed  than  the  lateral  one*; 
and  this  feature,  in  union  with  the  more  prominent  development 
of  the  teeth  on  the  central  aspect,  will  always  serve  to  distin- 

5;uish  an  incisor  of  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  from  one  of  the 
eft. 

When  looked  at  in  a  lateral  direction,  the  incisors  have  a 
wedge-like  appearance ;  a  form  which  is  well  adapted  for  cuUingf 
the  purpose  for  which  these  teeth  were  intended,  as  their  name 
denotes. 

The  enamel  of  the  incisors  is  thickest  and  strongest  on  their 
edges,  and  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  whore  they  are  most 
exposed  to  be  worn  down  by  friction.  On  their  sides  it  is  much 
thinner,  as  they  are  there  almost  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  influence,  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  each  other :  al- 
though it  is  here  where  tney  generally  first  give  way,  caries  very 
frequently  commencing  on  the  sides  of  these  teeth,  in  consequence 
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of  the  enamel  being  crushed  by  their  pressure  on  each  other.  To 
this  disease,  howeveri  the  incisors  are  among  the  least  liable  of 
any  of  the  teeth,  and  especially  those  in  the  under  jaw. 

The  use  of  the  incisors  is,  to  divide  substances  previous  to  their 
being  comminuted  by  the  larger  teeth.  They  also  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  distinctness  of  articulation,  which  is  always  much 
impaired  when  any  of  these  teeth  have  been  lost. 

The  temporary  incisors  usually  perforate  the  gums  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  months ;  the  permanent  ones  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  year. 

OF  THE  CANINE,  OR  EYE  TEETH. 

The  cuspidati,  or  canines,  are  four  in  number.  They  are 
placed  next  to  the  incisors,  one  on  the  outer  side  of  each  lateral ; 
and  are  intermediate  in  their  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
position,  between  these  and  the  bicuspides.  They  are  the  largest 
of  any  of  the  single-rooted  teeth,  and  generally  the  strongest  and 
most  prominent  of  the  set. 

These  teeth  have  received  the  name  of  canine  from  corres- 
ponding to  those  that  are  so  strikingly  developed  in  the  dog,  and 
other  carnivorous  animals,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
these,  namely,  seizing  and  tearing  asunder  substances  prior  to 
their  comminution  by  the  grinding  teeth. 

They  are  popularly  termed  eye  teeth,  from  a  mysterious  con- 
nection that  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  them  and  the 
organ  of  sight.  This  opinion,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
is  unquestionably  erroneous,  as  no  communication  can  be  traced 
between  the  two.  In  the  under  jaw,  their  position  renders  it  im- 
possible that  they  can  have  any  nearer  connection  with  the  eye 
than  the  adjoining  teeth  have ;  and  if  that  organ  is  occasionally 
affected  by  the  extraction  of  a  canine  of  the  upper  jaw,  it  must 
be  owing  to  the  great  length  of  their  roots,  which  approach  nearer 
to  the  orbit  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  canines  have  generally  only  one  root,  though  in  the  under 
ones  the  rudiments  of  two  may  be  occasionally  observed.  Their 
fangs  are  always  the  largest  of  those  of  any  of  the  teeth,  and  are 
generally  considerably  flattened,  or  hollowed,  on  their  sides.  The 
root  is  seldom  straight,  and  frequently  has  a  hook-like  extremity. 
From  these  circumstances,  and  their  great  length,  they  have  a 
very  firm  attachment  to  their  sockets,  and  generally  remain  longer 
in  the  mouth  than  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  bodies  of  the  canines  are  exceedingly  strong.  Their  edges 
are  more  rounded  than  those  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  usually  ter- 
minate in  a  sharp  prominent  point,  a  feature  which  they  almost 
invariably  retain  to  the  last.  On  their  posterior  aspects,  especially 
in  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  another  smaller  prominence  will  gene- 
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rally  be  seen,  indicating  an  approach  to  the  formation  of  the 
grinding  surface. 

The  enamel  of  the  canines  is  of  great  thickness  on  their  points, 
and  on  their  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  frequently  has  the 
serrated  appearance  on  its  edge,  or  may  exhibit  two  or  more  dis* 
tinct  points  here»  when  the  teeth  perforate  the  gums. 

The  canines  are  less  liable  to  become  diseased  than  any  of  the 
other  teeth ;  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
perfectly  formed  and  important  of  the  set ;  as,  from  their  great 
strength,  they  are  more  frequently  used  than  any  of  the  others ; 
and  by  their  prominent  position,  they  materially  contribute  to 
preserve  the  natural  shape  of  the  jaws,  which  always  undergo  a 
considerable  contraction  when  these  teeth  have  been  removed. 

The  temporary  canines  usually  appear  between  the  fourteenth 
and  twenty-first  months :  and  the  corresponding  permanent  ones 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

OF  THE  BICUSPIDES. 

The  bicuspides,  or  small  grinding  teeth,  are  eight  in  number; 
four  of  which  are  placed  in  each  jaw,  between  the  canines  and 
the  molares.  They  are  intermediate  between  these  teeth  in  their 
functions  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  position. 

They  have  received  the  name  of  bicuspides,  or  bicuspidati,  from 
having  two  distinct  points  on  their  crowns.  These  prominences 
are  seen  on  their  anterior  and  posterior  edges,  and  are  most  strik- 
ingly marked  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  both  are  nearly 
equally  prominent.  In  the  under  jaw,  these  points  are  not  so 
equally  large;  the  anterior  one  being  prominent  and  well  marked, 
while  the  posterior  one  is  much  smaller,  and  situated  considerably 
lower  down.  Between  the  prominences  there  are,  of  course, 
correspondidg  depressions ;  and  the  whole  are  so  formed,  that, 
when  the  teeth  approximate,  the  anterior  points  of  the  under 
bicuspides  enter  into  the  sinuosities  between  those  of  the  upper ; 
and  the  posterior  prominences  of  the  upper  teeth  enter  into  the 
depressions  of  the  under,  while  their  anterior  edges  overlap  these 
teeth  in  front..  The  crowns  of  the  opposite  teeth  are  thus  in  close 
contact  when  the  jaws  approximate,  and  although  they  are  well 
protected  by  a  thick  enamel,  they  oilen  become  completely  flat 
and  smooth  by  the  continued  friction. 

The  bicuspides  have  usually  only  one  root,  although  they  often 
have  the  appearance  of  two,  or  sometimes  of  three  united.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  first  small  grinder  of  the  upper  jaw  has 
two  distinct  fangs,  which  is  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  ob- 
served in  the  corresponding  under  tooth. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  this  class  of  teeth  is  peculiar  to 
the  permanent  set,  and  that  they  do  not  exist  in  that  of  the  child. 
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During  their  formation,  their  bodies  are  situated  between  the  di- 
verging fangs  of  the  temporary  molares,  whose  places,  on  pene- 
trating  the  gums,  they  occupy;  and,  from  being  of  a  smaller  size 
than  these,  they  afford  more  space  in  the  jaws  for  the  larger  per- 
manent incisors  and  canines. 

The  bicuspides  usually  make  their  appearance  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age. 

OF  THE  MOLARES,  OR  LARGE  GRINDERS. 

The  molares  are  twelve  in  all,  three  being  arranged  on  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  each  jaw.  The  posterior  of  the  three  is  termed 
the  dens  sapieniicB^  or  wisdom  tooth,  from  being  considerably  later 
in  appearing  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  bodies  of  the  molares  are  much  larger  than  those  of  any 
of  the  set,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  enamel,  which 
is  especially  abundant  on  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  The  crowns 
are  also  marked  by  many  prominent  points  and  depressions,  by 
means  of  which  the  substances,  which  are  submitted  to  their  ac- 
tion, are  more  easily  comminuted.  The  prominences  of  the  under 
jaw  usually  correspond  to  the  depressions  in  the  upper,  and  vice 

V€rS€t» 

These  inequalities  on  the  crowns  are  most  conspicuous  when 
the  teeth  first  perforate  the  gums.  As  the  individual  advances  to 
age,  they  become  gradually  effaced  by  the  perpetual  friction ;  and 
in  old  persons,  especially  in  those  who  have  subsisted  on  hard 
substances,  such  as  biscuits,  &c.  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are 
generally  completely  smooth. 

These  depressions  on  the  crowns  of  the  molares,  although  they 
contribute  greatly  towards  facilitating  mastication,  yet  render 
these  teeth  more  liable  to  become  carious  than  any  of  the  others; 
particles  of  the  food  being  readily  entangled  by  them,  and  when 
allowed  to  remain,  undergoing  decomposition  on  the  crowns, 
where  caries  is  most  frequently  observed  to  commence. 

The  molares  are  firmly  attached  to  their  sockets  by  a  number 
of  stronff  diverging  roots.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the  two  first  teeth 
always  have  three  distinct  fangs;  two  of  which  are  placed  on 
their  outer,  and  one  on  the  inner  side.  The  corresponding  under 
teeth  have  usually  only  two  roots,  and  these  do  not  diverge  so 
much  from  each  other. 

The  wisdom  teeth  have  generally  only  one  fang,  especially  in 
the  upper  jaw,  though  this  often  presents  the  appearance  of  several 
united. 

Considerable  variety,  however,  exists  in  the  number  of  the  roots 
of  the  whole  of  these  teeth,  and  cases  of  four  or  even  five  distinct 
fam|8  may  occur. 

The  molares  of  the  child  are  only  eight  in  number ;  the  first 
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one  usually  appears  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  months*  and 
the  second  about  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  the  temporary 
set  of  teeth  is  completed. 

The  first  of  the  permanent  large  grinders  generally  perforates 
the  gum  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  year ;  the  second  about  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  and  the  wisdom  teeth  rarely  until  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  They  are  often  much  later  in  appearing,  and  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  they  have  not  advanced  until  the  fiftieth 
or  sixtieth  years ;  and  others,  in  which  they  never  came  forward 
at  all. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  TEMPORARY  AND  PERMANENT  SETS. 

Of  the  Temporary  Teeth — Period  of  their  Appearance^  and  order 
in  which  they  advance — General  Description  of  them — Shed- 
ding of  the  Teeth — Preparations  of  Nature  for  ii'^-<f  the  Per- 
manent Set — Order  in  which  they  Appear — their  position  in 
the  Maxillary  Bones — Appearance  of  these  when  the  Teeth  are 
completed — of  Supernumerary  Teeth — Impossibility  ^  the  ex- 
istence of  a  third  set. 

The  temporary  set  of  teeth  are  twenty  in  number ;  consisting 
of  four  incisors,  two  canines,  and  four  molares  in  each  jaw. 

The  formation  of  these  commences  as  early  as  the  fourth  month 
of  the  fcetal  existence,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  developed  in  the 
maxillary  bones  at  the  period  of  birth ;  although  they  do  not^  in 
general,  make  their  appearance  externally  until  several  months 
afterwards. 

The  teeth  are  usually  first  seen  when  the  child  is  between  six 
and  seven  months  old.  Frequently,  however,  they  appear  as  early 
as  the  fourth  month  ;  and  on  other  occasions,  a  whole  year  af\er 
birth  may  have  elapsed,  before  any  of  them  have  perforated  the 
gums.  It  is  generally  observed,  that  a  healthy  child  obtains  its 
teeth  at  an  earlier  period  than  a  delicate  one ;  although  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case.* 

•  "The  absolute  absence  of  teeth  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months,  clearly 
points  out  the  impropriety  ofintroducing  any  solid  food  during  that  period  ; 
and  by  those  who  tafce  nature  for  their  guide,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  restrict  infants  to  that  food  which  has  been  so  bountifully 
provided  for  them,  and  for  which  alone  the  delicate  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  at  first  adapted." — Bell  on  the  Teeth. 
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ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  TEMPORARY  TEETH  APPEAR. 

The  under  teeth  almost  always  perforate  the  gums  before  the 
upper  ones ;  and  in  both  jaws  they  advance  in  pairs,  one  tooth 
appearing  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  centre  line,  and  either 
accompanied,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  followed,  by  the  cor- 
responding  one  of  the  opposite  side. 

A  central  incisor  of  the  under  jaw  is  generally  the  first  tooth 
that  is  obtained.  It  is  usually  observed  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month,  and  is  immediately  afterwards  followed  by  its  fellow. 
The  corresponding  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  make  their  appearance 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  cqurse  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  under  lateral  incisors  next  advance,  about  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month  ;  and  are  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  corres- 
ponding upper  ones.  The  whole  of  the  incisors  are  thus  usually 
seen  when  the  child  is  nine  or  ten  months  old. 

The  canine  teeth,  which  in  arrangement  are  situated  next  to 
the  incisors,  are  so  much  more  deeply  placed  in  the  maxillary 
bones,  that  they  seldom  make  their  appearance  until  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  month ;  and  are  preceded  by  the  first  grinding  tooth, 
which  is  usually  present  on  both  sides,  above  and  below,  when 
the  child  is  one  year  old. 

The  second  temporary  grinding  teeth  are  considerably  later  in 
appearing,  and  seldom  perforate  the  gums  until  the  end  of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  year.  When  these  teeth  are 
obtained,  the  temporary  set  is  completed. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TEMPORARY  TEETH. 

The  temporary  set  of  teeth  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
permanent  in  their  structure  and  general  appearance.  They  are, 
however,  much  smaller,  and  more  delicately  formed ;  and,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  not  nearly  so  durable.  They  remain  but 
a  few  years  at  the  utmost,  and  often  begin  to  decay  almost  as 
soon  as  they  perforate  the  gums. 

The  pain  which  this  premature  caries  gives  rise  to,  is  rarely  so 
acute  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  permanent  set,  although  it  may  some- 
times be  so  severe  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  them  imperatively 
necessary.  But  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  dentist  to  postpone 
the  operation  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  preservation  of  these  teeth 
is  essential  not  only  to  the  health  of  the  child,  but  also  to  the  pro* 
per  formation  and  regular  position  of  those  that  are  to  succeed 
them. 

About  the  fifthor  sixth  year  of  age,  the  roots  of  these  teeth  are 
removed  by  absorption ;  the  dental  absorbent  vessels  being  stimu- 
lated either  by  the  pressure,  or  by  the  advance,  of  the  bodies  of 
the  permanent  teeth.    When  the  fangs  are  thus  removed,  the  teeth, 
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being  deprived  of  their  support,  become  loose,  and  eventually 
drop  out.  When  this  occurs,  their  necks  have  sometimes  a  splin- 
tered appearance,  as  if  the  teeth  had  been  broken  across ;  although 
in  general  the  removal  of  the  fangs  is  so  completely  efiected  by 
absorption,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  but  erroneous  opinion 
that  the  temporary  teeth  have  no  roots. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  fangs  of  several  of  these  teeth  seem 
to  escape  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  these  may  then  remain 
firm  in  their  sockets  for  many  years.  This  occurrence  will,  of 
course,  prevent  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  from 
advancing  at  the  proper  period ;  although  they  may  afterwards 
appear  when  the  temporary  ones  hq,ve  been  removed  in  the  course 
of  time  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  invariably  from  this  occurrence  that 
those  anomalies  of  the  appearance  of  new  teeth  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  proceed,  which  are  erroneously  considered  as  part 
of  a  third  set.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  follow* 
ing  case : 

About  a  year  ago,  I  met  with  a  gentleman,  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age,  who  still  retained  some  of  the  temporary  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  canines  of  the  upper.  One  of  the  latter 
required  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  pain  which  caries  of  it 

fave  rise  to ;  and  its  root  was  found  to  be  quite  entire  and  sound, 
persuaded  the  gentleman,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to 
have  no  artificial  tooth  put  in  its  place ;  and  the  advice  has  been 
justified  by  the  event,  as  he  has  recently  informed  me  that  a  new 
tooth  is  now  making  its  way  through  the  gum. 

SHEDDING  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  first  set  of  teeth  are,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  structure, 
evidently  designed  solely  for  the  earlier  years  of  childhood,  and 
are  soon  to  be  replaced  by  others  more  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  maturer  age.  The  period  at  which  this  interesting  change 
occurs,  ought  always  to  be  regarded  with  much  attention  by  those 
to  whose  care  the  child  is  intrusted,  as  the  perfection  of  the  speech, 
the  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  health  in  general,  are  in  a  great  measure  dependant  on  its 
successful  completion. 

There  is  perhaps  no  occasion  in  which  the  hand  of  nature  is  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  animal  economy,  as  in  the  provident 

E reparations  which  are  made  for  substituting  the  large  and  dura- 
le  permanent  teeth,  for  the  small  and  delicate  temporary  set.  At 
a  considerable  period  before  that  at  which  the  permanent  teeth 
are  destined  to  appear,  the  maxillary  bones  may  be  observed  to 
be  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  becoming  much  altered  in 
form.    The  temporary  teeth,  which  had  formerly  been  close, 
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now  separate  from  each  other ;  and  the  maxillary  bones,  which 
had  hitherto  been  of  a  semi-circular  figure,  whose  breadth  was 
greater  than  its  length,  now  become  more  elongated,  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  elliptical  arch  or  semi-oval,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  greatest  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremities. 
The  under  jaw,  which  had  always  been  wider  then  the  upper, 
now  also  begins  to  project  beyond  it  in  front,  giving  rise  to  that 
prominence  of  the  chin,  and  lengthening  of  the  face,  which  mark 
the  transition  from  childhood  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  youth. 

The  first  external  appearance  of  the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  is 
usually  observed  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  age,  although 
the  period  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The  process, 
however,  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  before,  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  several  of  the  permanent  teeth  were  present  within  the 
jaws  at  birth;  and  the  formation  of  the  others  advances  with  that 
of  the  teniporary  teeth,  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  when  the 
bodies  of  all  the  permanent  set,  excepting  the  wisdom  teeth,  are 
developed  in  the  maxillary  bones,  and  the  temporary  ones  are 
about  to  leave  them. 

The  head  of  a  child  of  this  age  will  afford  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance, as  forty-eight  teeth  (twenty  temporary,  and  twenty-eight 
permanent)  are  then  present  in  the  jaws,  if  none  of  the  first  set 
have  been  removed. 

To  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  it  will  appear 
almost  incredible,  that  the  small  size  of  the  maxillary  bones  at 
this  period  could  afford  the  space  requisite  for  so  many  teeth;  nor 
indeed  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  contain  the  half  of  the 
number,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  and  provident  mode  in  which 
they  are  arranged. 

At  this  early  age,  the  bodies  of  the  maxillary  bones  are  little 
more  than  a  series  of  shells,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  The  permanent  incisors  are  then  situated 
behind  the  corresponding  temporary  ones ;  the  canines  and  small 
grinders  deeply  under  the  orbit ;  the  bodies  of  the  latter  generally 
lying  within  the  space  that  is  formed  by  the  diverging  of  the 
roots  of  the  temporary  molares ;  while  the  first  and  second  per- 
manent molares  occupy  that  space  which  the  maxillary  bones 
acquire  by  their  increased  elongation. 

In  proportion  as  the  bodies  of  the  permanent  teeth  advance 
towards  the  surface,  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  ones  are  removed 
by  the  absorbent  vessels,  stimulated  probably  by  the  pressure. 
But  the  permanent  teeth  do  not  occupy  the  sockets  of  the  tempo- 
rary ones,  as  is  generally  believed ;  for  those  of  the  latter  ai'e 
gradually  remov^  in  proportion  as  the  absorption  of  the  roots 
goes  on,  and  new  sockets,  as  well  as  new  teeth,  are  created  to 
succeed  them. 
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The  temporary  teeth  generally  drop  out  in  nearly  the  same 
order  in  which  they  advanced,  and  are  quickly  succeeded  by  the 
permanent  set. 

OF  THE  PERMANENT  SET  OF  TEETH. 

The  permanent  set  of  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number;  there 
being  in  each  jaw  four  incisors,  two  canines,  four  bicuspides,  and 
six  molares.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  formed  has  been 
already  generally  described ;  and  I  have  now  chiefly  to  notice 
the  singular  connection  which  subsists  betwixt  them  and  the  tem- 
porary set. 

The  second  set  of  teeth  may  be  considered  as  the  oflispring  of 
the  first;  for  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  pulp  which  con- 
stitutes the  germ  of  the  temporary  tooth,  a  small  process,  consist- 
ing of  portions  of  the  rudimentary  body  and  its  investing  mem- 
branes, shoots  out  from  it;  which,  at  first  even  more  delicate  than 
the  trunk  from  which  it  sprung,  and  entirely  dependant  on  it  for 
support,  eventually  becomes  the  dense  and  strong  permanent 
tooth. 

These  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  at  first  contained 
in  the  same  cells  with  the  temporary  pulps ;  but  are  eventually 
placed  in  distinct  sockets  of  their  own,  formed  by  absorption  in 
the  interior  of  the  maxillary  bones.  A  communication,  however, 
still  subsists  between  them,  by  means  of  the  cervix  of  the  original 
process;  which  becoming  gradually  elongated,  remains  attached 
by  one  extremity  to  the  sac  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  per- 
manent, and  by  the  other  to  the  neck  of  the  temporary,  tooth  and 
the  gum  surrounding  it.  It  is  from  the  latter  source  that  the 
vessels  of  the  vascular  membrane,  which  then  surrounds  the  rudi- 
mentary pulp,  proceed,  and  aflford  nutrition  to  the  capsule  and  its 
enclosure. 

This  singular  communication  between  the  two  sets  of  teeth 
may  be  traced  as  late  as  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  age,  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  exists  almost  until  the  period  at  which 
the  first  set  of  teelh  is  ready  to  give  place  to  the  second.  It  will 
prove  what  injurious  consequences  to  the  permanent  teeth  may 
result  from  the  barbarous,  empirical  practice  of  prematurely  re- 
moving the  temporary  ones,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing irregularities  of  the  second  set. 

ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  PERMANENT  TEETH  APPEAR. 

The  permanent  teeth  occupy  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  years 
for  their  completion — several  of  them  being  present  at  birth,  and 
the  last  of  them,  the  denies  sapienticBf  not  appearing  until  the 
adult  age. 
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The  first  teeth  of  the  second  set  that  perforate  the  gums  are 
usually  the  anterior  moiares.  These  may  generally  bo  observed, 
in  both  jaws»  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  before  any  of  the 
temporary  teeth  have  been  shed;  and  they  usually  come  in  so 
easily,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  neither  the  child  nor  its 
attendant  is  aware  of  their  existence. 

The  two  central  incisors  of  the  under  jaw  next  appear — the 
one  generally  preceding  the  other  by  a  few  days.  They  are 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  corresponding  upper  teeth» 
which  are  usually  present  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

The  lateral  incisors,  below  and  above,  come  forward,  in  the 
same  order,  in  less  than  a  year  afterwards. 

The  anterior  bicuspides  are  generally  the  next  teeth  that  ad- 
vance. They  usually  appear  about  the  eleventh  year,  and  precede 
the  posterior  ones  by  nearly  twelve  months. 

The  canines,  from  the  deep  situation  they  occupy,  the  upper 
ones  being  placed  immediately  under  the  orbit,  and  the  under 
near  the  base  of  the  jaw,  are  seldom  seen  until  twelve  years  of 
age.    They  are  generally  accompanied  by  the  second  bicuspides. 

The  second  moiares  are  observed  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
year;  and  for  the  present  complete  the  permanent  set. 

The  posterior  moiares,  or  wisdom  teeth,  do  not  perforate  the 
gums  until  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.  The  period  of  their 
appearance  is  very  irregular.  They  are  often  much  later  in  ad- 
vancing ;  and  cases  are  known  in  which  they  have  not  appeared 
until  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  year,  and  others  in  which  they  never 
came  forward  at  all. 

RELATXYE  POSITION  OF  THE  PERMANENT  TEETH  TO  THE  MAXIL- 
LARY BONES. 

At  the  time  that  the  permanent  set  of  teeth  are  completed,  the 
maxillary  bones  will  also  be  found  to  be  fully  formed.  The 
increased  depth  of  the  under  jaw,  and  its  prominence  in  every 
direction,  but  especially  in  front,  over  the  upper,  will  now  be 
observed.  These  give  rise  to  that  projection  of  the  chin,  and 
lengthened  or  oval  appearance  of  the  face,  which  are  almost 
always  observed  in  the  adult  person. 

But  this  great  prominence  of  the  under  jaw  would  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  mastication,  and  produce  deformity,  were 
it  not  counteracted  by  the  relative  position  of  the  teeth.  These, 
in  the  lower  jaw,  have  a  considerable  inclination  inwards,  and 
fall  within  the  line  of  the  upper  ones,  which  project  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  overlap  them  in  front,  while,  posteriorly,  the  teeth 
meet  in  nearly  a  parallel  line  when  the  jaws  approximate. 

This  arrangement  of  the  under  teeth  within  the  circle  of  the 
upper,  is  always  observed  in  a  well  formed  mouth,  and  is  neces- 
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sary,  not  only  for  tbe  symmetry  of  the  facei  but  also  for  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth.  For  if  the  reverse  occurs,  and  the 
under  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper,  considerable  deformity  of 
the  countenance  is  generally  observed ;  and  if  the  opposite  teeth 
•meet  each  other  exactly  in  a  line,  they  are  always  rapidly  worn 
down. 

OF  SUPERNUMERARY  TEETH. 

Before  closing  the  description  of  the  permanent  teeth,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  supernumerary  ones  which  occa- 
sionally appear  along  with  them. 

These  teeth,  like  other  similar  structures,  arise  from  accidental 
formation,  and  will  be  always  readily  distinguished  by  their  im- 
perfect appearance,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  an  ill 
formed  lateral  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  one  of  the  inferior 
bicuspides.  The  position  which  they  occupy  is  as  irregular  as 
their  appearance,  as  they  are  .sometimes  seen  between  the  upper 
incisors,  or  placed  behind  them.  In  other  cases,  they  are  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw,  and  occasionally  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  They  are  invariably  productive  of  great  deformity 
and  inconvenience,  and  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
discovered. 

IMPOSSIBILTTY  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  THIRD  SET. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  work,  it  may  be  wett  to 
allude  to  the  supposed  existence  of  a  third  set  o(  teeth,  of  which 
we  frequently  hear,  and  even  find  some  persons  sufficiently  ere- 
dulous  to  believe  in.  Doubtless  there  are  several  well  authenti- 
cated cases  of  teeth  coming  forward  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life ;  but  these  are  no  new  formation,  but  mere)y  part  of  the  second 
set,  whose  progress  may  have  been  for  a  time  retarded  by  the 
non-absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth,  or  some  similar 
obstacle,  although  they  may  afterwards  make  their  appearance 
when  these  have  been  removed.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
of  accounting  for  their  occasional  occurrence ;  for  the  idea  of  the 
existence  and  advance  of  a  third  set  of  teeth  after  the  second 
have  been  removed,  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  physiology,  that  I  shall  not  believe  in  it,  until  it  is  substantially 
proved  that  the  bead  will  again  spring  from  the  shoulders  after 
the  individual  hns  undergone  the  ordeal  of  the  guillotine. 


•  O        J 


PART    II. 

THE  IRREaULARrriES  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  TEETH,  Sic. 

CHAPTER   I. 
OF  IRREOULARmES  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  was  mentioned  that,  in  a  well-formed 
mouthy  the  teeth  presented  the  appearance  of  a  graceful  semi- 
elliptical  arch ;  and  that  the  under  ones  were  overlapped  by  the 
upper  in  front.  They  do  not,  however,  always  perforate  the 
gums  in  this  regular  order :  the  smallness  of  the  maxillary  bones 
at  the  time  the  second  set  come  in,  the  great  size  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  compared  with  those  which  preceded  them,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  part  of  them  on  the  inner,  and  of  others  on  the  outer,  side 
of  the  temporary  ones,  before  they  advance  to  the  surface — all 
tend  to  prevent  their  assuming  a  regular  position. 

In  describing  those  irregularities  which  most  frequently  occur,  I 
shall  mention  the  mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  each ;  but  a  few 
preliminary  observations  will  be  necessary  on  the  principles  which 
ought  in  general  to  direct  it. 

As  irregularity  of  the  teeth  almost  always  arises  from  the 
resistance  which  they  meet  with  in  their  progress  to  their  position, 
it  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  removal  of  this,  or  by  counter 
pressure.  The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  for  this  purpose  will 
prove  the  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  scientific 
and  honorable  practitioner,  and  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
charlatan. 

As  the  resistance  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  temporary 
teeth,  the  empiric  almost  invariably  resorts  to  the  premature 
removal  of  these,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  preventing  irregu- 
larity. With  this  view,  he  will  unhesitatingly  recommend,  and 
(if  permitted)  accomplish  the  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth,  a 
considerable  time  before  the  permanent  ones  are  ready  to  succeed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  gross  ignorance  and  cruelty  evinced  in 
such  practice,  it  is,  I  regret  to  state,  by  no  means  unfrcquent  to 
meet  with  cases  wher«  parents  have  been  thus  persuaded  to  allow 
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to  •their  Jc^^ng-injuiy  fonthe  ftctuce^  **;;  •'  ; 
^^]rj^?itr\p4&|il^l^-f^deprJsoaff  {oo:i(rQHgfy»ihe  cruelty  of  such  a 
course,  which  will  never  be  followed  by  any  but  the  most  igoo* 
rant  and  heartless  empiric.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  always  be 
the  aim  of  the  enlightened  practitioner  to  preserve  the  temporary 
teeth  as  long,  and  to  extract  them  as  seldom,  as  possible;  not  only 
because  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  operating  on  patients  of 
such  early  years,  but  also  from  the  presence  of  these  teeth  being 
necessary  for  the  requisite  expansion  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and 
the  proper  development  of  the  permanent  set. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  it  becomes  impera- 
tively necessary  to  extract  some  of  the  temporary  teeth;  as,  for 
example,  when  their  roots  have  not  been  removed  by  absorption 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the  bodies  of  the  permanent,  when 
these  will  appear  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  set,  and  thus  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  two  rows  of  teeth ;  or  they  may  come  in  with 
their  sides  directed  forwards  from  want  of  the  requisite  space. 
Such  irre'gularities  can  never  be  corrected  unless  the  temporary 
teeth  are  extracted,  although  the  operation  ought  to  be  considered 
as  only  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two. 

I  shall  now  shortly  detail  the  mode  of  effecting  counter  pressure. 

The  instrument  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  an  invention 
of  John  Hunter,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
those  which  his  prolific  genius  suggested.  It  has  been  subsequently 
recommended  by  Fox,  Bell,  and  all  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
and,  I  believe,  is  adopted  by  every  eminent  practitioner.  There 
are  persons,  I  am  aware,  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  better 
means  of  treating  these  afifections ;  but  as  they  have  not  thought 

E roper  to  divulge  them,  their  assertions  may  well  be  supposed  to 
e  unworthy  of  credit,  and  their  boasted  contrivances  incapable 
of  use.  And  yet  these  are  the  individuals  who  rail  at  the  simpli- 
city of  Hunter's  ideas,  which  is  no  doubt  very  uncongenial  to 
their  own  tortuous  courses. 

The  instrument  suggested  by  Hunter  consists  merely  of  a  curved 
gold  or  silver  bar,  adapted  to  the  arch  of  the  mouth,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teeth.  It  should  extend  from  one  extremity  of  the  jaw 
to  the  other,  and  be  fixed  to  the  outsides  of  the  posterior  or 
stroneest  teeth,  by  means  of  ligatures  attached  to  them,  and  tied, 
after  neing  passed  through  two  small  openings  in  tb^  bar.  Another 
ligature  being  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  irregular  tooth, 
is  to  be  firmly  tied  in  front  of  the  gag,  and  renewed  every  two 
or  three  days,  until  the  tooth  is  brought  forward,  which  will 
usually  be  accomplished  in  the  course  qf  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  without  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 
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It  IS  usually  necessary  to  have  two  small  metallic  plates 
attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bar,  and  afterwards  bent  hori- 
zontally. To  each  of  these  a  small  square  piece  of  ivory  is  to  be 
fixed  by  a  screw  and  rivet,  and  interposed  between  the  opposite 
grinding  teeth,  to  whose  crowns  th&«urface  of  the  bone  ought  to 
be  made  to  correspond.  The  object  of  this  modification  of  the 
bar  is  to  prevent  the  teeth  meeting  when  the  jaws  approximate; 
and  it  is  invariably  necessary  in  those  cases  in  which  the  under 
teeth  advance  in  front  of  the  upper.  When  the  latter  have  been 
brought  forward  beyond  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  former, 
the  simple  bar  mav  be  substituted,  and  allowed  to  remain  attached 
to  the  teeth  for  a  rew  days,  until  they  become  firm  in  their  new 
position. 

By  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  bar,  any  of  the  teeth  that  are 
unduly  prominent,  may  at  the  same  time  receive  an  inward  incli* 
nation,  although  this  is  a  description  of  irregularity  which  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  cure. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  sides  of  the  teeth  project  in  front, 
a  somewhat  diflerent  contrivance  will  bo  requisite.  A  small  plate 
is  to  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  irregular  tooth,  in  the  form  of 
a  cap.  To  this  a  bar  is  to  be  attached, and  tied,  atone  extremity 
of  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  one  side,  and  by  the  other, 
to  the  anterior  of  those  of  the  opposite — the  bar  being  thus  pUced 
behind  the  teeth  on  one  side,  and  in  front  of  them  on  the  other. 
A  powerful  lever  will  thus  be  made,  and,  if  properly  applied,  it 
will  turn  round  the  tooth  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

These  modifications  of  the  bar  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
efiecting  the  cure  of  almost  all  the  cases  of  irregularities  that  are 
usually  met  with.  Particular  instances,  however,  may  occur  in 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  gags  of  a  somewhat 
diflerent  form,  which  the  dentist  will  readily  be  enabled  to  suggest^ 
if  he  possess  but  ordinary  dexterity. 

But  great  as  the  benefit  is  which  may  be  derived  from  the  bar, 
I  do  not  feel  inclined,  in  every  case,  to  trust  exclusively  to  th9 
use  of  it,  or  believe  that  it  will  always  supersede  the  necessity  of 
extraction.  There  are  instances  in  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  operation  becomes  imperatively  requisite.  Of 
these  the  practitioner  must  judge,  and  in  deciding  on  the  course 
he  is  to  follow,  he  will  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  either  extreme; 
keeping  in. view,  that,  although  none  of  the  temporary  teeth  should 
be  removed  unless  it  is  urgently  called  for,  it  is  better  to  antici- 

Cate,  by  a  short  time,  an  operation  which  will  soon  be  performed 
y  nature  itself,  than  to  allow  a  permanent  irregularity  of  the 
second  set  to  occur. 

It  freouently  happens,  that,  notwithstanding  every  care  on  the 
part  of  the  dentist,  irregularities,  or  ''crowding"  of  the  permanent 
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teeth,  will  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  small  dimensions  of  the  jaws.  In  such  cases,  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  many,  to  remove  one  or  more  of  the  most  irregular 
teeth,  with  the  view  of  affording  room  to  the  others,  and  in  the 
expectation  that  these  will «so, close  together  as  to  remove  all 
appearance  of  the  vacancy.  In  this  practice  I  am  not  disposed 
to  concur ;  as,  even  if  the  irregularity  should  be  thus  removed, 
(which  is  not  invariably  the  result,)  the  want  of  the  teeth  is  always 
evident,  and  occasions  a'contraction  of  the  jaws,  which  materially 
impairs  the  symmetry  of  the  face.  There  are  instances,  indeed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  canines,  when  they  perforate  high  up 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  jaw,  in  which  early  extraction  will 
be  necessary ;  but  in  general,  the  operation  ought  to  be  avoided, 
or  at  least  postponed  until  it  is  seen  whether  the  enlargement  of 
the  maxillary  bones  will  not  afford  the  requisite  space. 

IRREGULARITIES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  TEETH. 

« 

The  irregularities  of  the  teeth  are  so  various,  and  in  almost 
every  case  present  such  different  appearances,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  description  of  them.  1  shall  endeavor,  how* 
ever,  to  enumerate  those  that  most  frequently  occur,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  mention  the  treatment  which  is  adapted  to  each. 

IRREGULARITIES  OF  THE  INCISOR  TEETH. 

The  permanent  central  incisors  of  the  under  jaw  occasionally 
appear  before  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  temporary  ones 
have  been  removed  by  the  absorbents.  In  this  case  they  always 
take  up  their  position  on  the  inner  side  of  these,  and  thus  occasion 
the  appearance  of  a  double  row  of  teeth.  The  lateral  incisors 
iBometimes  advance  in  the  same  direction ;  but  it  more  frequently 
faappeos  that  these  teeth  come  in  edgeways,  or  with  their  sides 
incUning  forwards.^ 

Both  of  these  irregularities  proceed  from  the  same  cause — want 
4)f  room  for  the  rising  teeth,  in  consequence  either  of  the  tardy 
absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  ones ;  or,  if  these  have 
been  removed  by  nature  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  the  space 
which  they  left  being  too  small  for  their  permanent  successors. 

In  either  case,  the  extraction  of  the  adjoining  temporary  teeth 
will  be  necessary.  The  permanent  ones  will  then  generally  of 
themselves  come  forward ;  though  the  application  of  the  bar  will 
sometimes  be  required  to  bring  them  into  a  regular  position. 

The  superior  incisors  are  still  more  frequently  irregular,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  greater  size,  and  the  smallness  of  the  space  for 
their  reception.  The  centre  ones  occasionally  perforate  the  gum 
in  the  same  unfortunate  position,  behind  the  temporary  teeth.  A 
similar  mode  of  treatment  must  be  adopted  to  bring  them  forward ; 
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and  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  approximation 
of  the  jaws,  by  the  interposition  of  the  ivory. 

The  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  more  frequently  if  regu- 
lar than  any  of  the  other  teeth.  They  sometimes  perforate  nearly 
behind  the  posterior  sides  of  the  centrals,  and  on  other  occasions, 
almost  directly  in  front  of  their  anterior  surfaces.  If  the  former 
occurs,  the  bar  with  ivory  must  be  used ;  if  the  latter^  they  may 
be  drawn  aside  into  a  more  regular  position  by  a  ligature  attach- 
ed to  the  posterior  teeth. 

A  totally  different  kind  of  irregularity  is  often  observed  in  the 
upper  incisors.  The  teeth  in  this  instance,  instead  of  being 
crowded  together,  perforate  the  gums  widely  apart,  and  diverging 
from  each  other.  The  spaces  thus  left  between  them  are  fre- 
quently so  large  as  to  lead  a  casual  observer  to  believe  that  some  • 
of  the  teeth  are  wanting.  At  other  times  they  may  contain  su- 
pernumerary teeth. 

In  both  instances  ligatures  should  be  applied  to  brins  the  teeth 
nearer  to  each  other,  not  only  to  remove  the  unfavorable  appear- 
ance, but  to  aiford  the  space  which  is  required  for  the  regular 
advance  of  the  posterior  teeth,  If  any  supernumerary  teetn  are 
present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  them. 

I  need  scarcely  caution  the  practitioner  against  committing 
the  deplorable  mistake  of  removing  the  permanent,  instead  of  the 
temporary  or  supernumerary  teeth.  This,  however,  has  not  oa- 
frequently  been  done  by  ignorant  or  careless  persons.  It  is  a 
blunder  of  the  most  serious  and  unpardonable  description,  and 
can  never  occur  with  a  man  of  ordinary  care  and  observation. 
The  canine  teeth  are  very  often  the  subjects  of  an  almost 
incurable  irregularity — a  preternatural  projection.  This  partly 
arises  from  their  great  size,  and  the  small  space  that  is  usually 
left  for  them,  in  consequence  of  all  of  the  anterior  and  most  of  the 
posterior  teeth  having  usually  taken  up  their  position  before  the 
canines  perforate  the  gum ;  and  it  seems  also  partly  to  proceed 
from  a  natural  tendency  which  these  teeth  have  to  project ;  as 
they  are  often  observed  to  be  irregularly  prominent  when  there 
is  abundance  of  room  for  them,  and  no  apparent  obstacle  to  have 
prevented  their  assuming  a  regular  position. 

When  they  advance  with  this  projecting  tendency,  they  usually 
perforate  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  alveolar  process,  immediately 
below  the  junction  of  the  gum  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lips.  In  this  unfortunate  position,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  direct 
them  inwards.  The  bar  is  here  of  no  use  whatever :  some  bene- 
fit may  perhaps  be  derived  from  frequent  pressure  with  the  finger ; 
though  the  remedy,  by  this  means,  is  so  protracted,  that  the 
patient  will  generally  bo  desirous  to  have  them  extracted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deformity  they  occasion,  and  the  inconvenience, 
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and  even  danger,  to  the  lips,  which  their  projection  is  apt  to 
produce. 

When  the  irregularity  of  the  canines  assumes  the  Torm  of  an 
unnatural  inclination  inwards,  which,  however,  rarely  occurs,  it 
is  to  be  treated  with  the  bar  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  small  grinders  often  advance  in  a  very  irregular  direction  : 
in  the  under  jaw,  penetrating  deeply,  and  sometimes  extending 
in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  inner  or  lingual  side  of 
the  bone ;  and,  in  the  upper,  generally  projecting,  like  the  canines, 
but  sometimes  appearing  on  the  palatal  side.  The  impediment 
and  danger  to  the  motions  of  the  tongue  and  lips  which  these 
malpositions  occasion,  are  frequently  considerable. 

If  any  of  the  temporary  molares  are  present  when  the  bicus- 

Eides  perforate  in  these  irregular  directions,  their  removal  must 
e  effected.  The  bar  may  be  applied  to  bring  them  outwards,  if 
they  have  an  inward  inclination,  and  pressure  made  with  the 
finger  when  the  reverse  occurs.  They  ought  never  to  be  extract- 
ed, unless  their  position  is  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  impedi- 
ment, as  the  back  situajtion  of  the  teeth  will  generally  prevent  the 
deformity  being  observed. 

The  position  of  the  first  and  second  molares  is  rarely  irregular ; 
nor  does  it  matter  if  they  are,  unless  they  interfere  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  tongue,  &c.  But  the  posterior  molaris,  or  wisdom 
tooth,  frequently  advances  in  a  very  unfortunate  direction.  In 
the  upper  jaw,  it  sometimes  extends  horizontally  outwards  towards 
the  cheek ;  and,  in  the  under,  occasionally  shoots  out  from  the 
inner  ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  it  may  burrow  under  the  large  grinder 
in  front  of  it.  If  it  should  unhappily  assume  the  last  mentioned 
position,  the  most  dreadful  sufiering  will  inevitably  be  produced, 
and  will  never  subside  until  the  opposing  tooth  is  extracted,  an 
operation  which  cannot  be  performed  too  soon.  In  the  two  former 
instances,  and  in  similar  ones,  when  the  position  of  these  teeth  is 
a  source  of  inconvenience,  they  themselves  should  be  removed : 
though  it  sometimes  will  require  considerable  ingenuity  to  accom- 
plish this. 

IRREGULAR  POSFTION  OF  THE  UNDER  JAW. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  a  very  unseemly  deformity 
is  occasioned  by  the  undue  prominence  of  the  under  jaw,  when 
the  under  teeth  advance  in  front  of  the  upper.  The  complete  re- 
moval of  this  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  following  simple  con- 
trivance : — 

A  model  of  the  inferior  incisors  and  canines  is  to  be  taken,  on 
which  a  thin  gold  plate  is  to  be  accurately  struck  up.  To  the 
surface  of  this  a  piece  of  ivory  is  to  be  fitted  and  attached,  the 
bone  being  left  prominent  on  the  inside,  and  filed  away  on  the 
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outer.  The  plate  being  fixed  to  the  teeth  by  means  of  small  silk 
ligatures,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  ivory  will  strike  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  leeth  when  the  jaws  approximate;  these  will 
thus  be  brought  forward,  and  the  motion  of  the  jaw  will  receive 
an  inward  inclination. 

This  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  pewter, 
modelled  to  the  teeth ;  but  the  mode  I  have  suggested  is  infinitely 
preferable. 

In  conclusion  I  hdve  to  observe,  that  the  treatment  of  all  cases 
of  irregularity  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  attempted  before  the  patient 
exceeds  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Until  this  period,  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  are  not  completely  formed,  and  the  attachment 
to  their  sockets  is  comparatively  so  slight,  that  they  may  easily 
be  directed  into  the  most  favorable  position ;  but,  at  a  later  age, 
they  become  so  firmly  fixed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  move 
them  by  the  ligature. 

I  am  aware  that  this  advice  of  mine  is  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  a  high  authority,  Mr.  Bell,  who  recommends 
the  treatment  to  be  postponed  until  the  individual  has  attained  the 
adult  age.  In  this  opinion  I  cannot  concur.  It  is  totally  contrary 
to  that  of  all  the  best  dentists  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
It  is  especially  opposed  to  that  of  John  Hunter ;  and,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  one  may  safely  say, — Mallem  err  are  cum  Pla* 
tone,  quam  cum  aliis  recte  dicere. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  ENAMEL. 

Preternatural  Transparency  of  the  Enamel j  arising  from  de^ 

Jiciency  of  its  earthy  substance —  Chalky  appearance  ofit,  arising 

from  Redundancy  of  thisj  or  want  of  Gelatin — Denudation  of 

the  Enamel —  Wearing  doum  of  it  and  the  Teeth  in  Mastication, 

When  speaking  of  the  enamel  and  its  chemical  composition,  it 
was  mentioned  in  what  proportion  its  elements  exist,  when  it  is 
in  a  state  of  perfection.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  on  some 
occasions,  its  earthy  ingredients  are  defective  in  quantity  ;  and, 
at  other  times,  that  they  do  not  enter  properly  into  combination. 
Variations  of  this  nature  give  rise  to  corresponding  imperfections 
in  the  enamel,  and  alterations  in  its  appearance. 

These  peculiar  conformations  are  often  found  to  be  hereditary  ; 
indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  feature  in  which  the  different  mem- 
bers of  a  family  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  each  other,  than 
in  the  formation  of  their  teeth ;  and  this  will  often  be  observed, 
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not  only  in  their  general  appearance  and  arrangement,  but  also 
in  the  diseases  and  aflfections  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  gelatinous  matter  which,  in  perfect  enamel,  exists  in  an 
almost  incredibly  small  proportion,  appears  frequently  to  be 
present  in  a  larger  quantity.  On  other  occasions,  the  earthy  ele- 
ments preponderate.  When  there  is  a  superabundance  of  the 
gelatin,  the  teeth  have  a  highly  delicate  and  transparent  appear- 
ance, which  at  first  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  although  the  attrac- 
tion is  seldom  permanent,  for  they  are  generally  soon  attacked 
by  caries,  which,  in  this  instance,  invariably  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  either  a  preponderance  of  the 
earthy  bases,  or  if  they  do  not  enter  properly  into  combination, 
the  particles  of  the  enamel  are  not  united  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  tenacity.  When  this  occurs,  the  teeth  have  a  disagreeably 
white  and  chali^y-looking  appearance,  and  always  rapidly  give 
way. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  imperfect  formation  of  the  enamel, 
consisting  of  a  partial  deficiency  of  it  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of 
the  teeth,  especially  of  the  incisors  and  canines.  When  the  en- 
amel is  thus  defective,  the  edges  of  the  teeth  have  a  broken  ap- 
pearance, and  their  anterior  surfaces  appear  to  be  notched,  or 
perforated  by  small  superficial  openings. 

This  imperfection  seems  to  arise  from  the  enamel  not  having^ 
been  at  first  deposited  in  sufficient  quantity  on  these  parts  of  the* 
teeth,  by  the  vessels  which  secreted  it;  although  it  appears  inex- 
plicable how  this  should  occur  only  on  some  portion  of  their 
surface,  while  the  rest  is  surrounded  with  the  vitreous  substance 
in  a  state  of  perfection. 

When  the  teeth  are  thus  affected,  they  have  generally  an  un- 
healthy appearance,  but  are  oHen  exceedingly  durable. 

Analogous  to  this  imperfection  is  the  disease  alluded  to  by 
Hunter,  under  the  name  of  **decay  of  the  teeth  by  denudation." 
''The  first  appearance  of  it,"  he  observes,  "is  a  want  of  enamel, 
whereby  the  bony  part  is  left  exposed  ;  but  neither  the  enamel 
nor  the  bony  part  alter  in  consistence,  as  in  ordinary  decay.  As 
this  decay  spreads,  more  and  more  of  the  bone  becomes  exposed ; 
in  which  respect,  also,  it  diflfers  from  the  former  decay ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  called  a  denuding  process.  The  bony  substance 
of  the  teeth  also  gives  way,  and  the  whole  wasted  surface  has 
exactly  the  appearance  as  if  the  teeth  had  been  filed  with  a 
rounded  file,  and  afterwards  had  been  finely  polished.  At  these 
places,  the  bony  parts  being  exposed,  become  brown.*' 

This  disease  usually  first  appears  on  the  centre  incisors,  and 
thence  extends  to  the  lateral,  canines,  and  small  grinders;  and 
sometimes,  although  more  rarely,  to  the  molares.    It  may  either 
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assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  and  polished  groove,  extend- 
ing in  a  continuous  line  along  (he  whole  of  the  anterior  surfiiccs 
of  the  teeth,  or  the  enamel  may  be  removed  in  rough  and  irregular 
patches;  and  the  whole  of  it  may  be  thus  detached  from  the  an- 
terior surfaces  and  sides  of  the  teeih. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hun- 
ter observes,  '*From  its  attacking  certain  teeth  rather  than  others 
in  the  same  head,  and  in  a  particular  part  of  the  teeth,  I  sus[)ect 
it  to  be  an  original  disease  in  the  teeth  itself,  and  not  to  depend 
on  accident,  way  of  life,  constitution,  or  any  particular  manage- 
ment  of  the  teeth/' 

WEARING  DOWN  OF  THE  TEETH  IN  MASTICATION. 

Connected  in  some  degree  with  imperfection  of  the  enamel  is 
the  occasional  total  disappearance  of  it  from  the  edges  and 
crowns  of  the  teeth.  This,  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent, 
arises  from  the  constant  friction  of  the  opposite  teeth  on  each 
other  during  mastication,  as  it  is  generally  observed  in  sailors, 
and  others  who  subsist  chiefly  on  hard  articles  of  food,  as  biscuits, 
&c. :  but  it  appears  still  more  frequently  to  proceed  from  original 
malformation,  which  alone  will  account  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sometimes  goes  on. 

A  very  beautiful  provision  is  generally  made  by  nature  for  the 
protection  of  the  nerves  during  the  progress  of  this  aiTection.  In 
proportion  as  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  are  removed,  their  vessels 
and  nerves  disappear,  and  the  canals  are  gradually  filled  up  by  a 
transparent  osseous  substance,  which  appears  to  be  deposited  by 
the  vessels  of  the  internal  membrane.  It  thus  happens  that  when 
the  centres  of  the  teeth  are  exposed  by  the  advance  of  the  abra- 
sion, no  pain  is  occasioned,  as  the  nervous  pulps  have  been 
absorbed,  and  the  space  they  occupied  has  become  solid  bone. 

Nature,  however,  does  not  always  provide  this  bountiful  pro- 
tection. I  recently  met  with  the  case  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
teeth  had  been  thus  worn  down  until  they  became  the  subjects  of 
serious  toothache.  The  suffering  produced  by  the  exposure  of 
the  nerves  was  so  acute  that  I  was  obliged  to  remove  nine  of  his 
teeth,  successively,  in  the  course  of  a  month.  In  the  roots  of  all 
of  them  the  canals  were  pervious,  and  the  nerves  distinctly  visible. 

All  these  affections  of  the  enamel  are  unfortunately  irremedi- 
able ;  although  the  caries,  in  which  they  ultimately  terminate, 
mav  generally  be  materially  retarded  if  the  teeth  are  kept  clean, 
and  corroding  substances  prevented  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
OF    CARIES,    OR    DECAY    OF    THE    TEETll. 

Its  Origin^  Preventiariy  and  TVecUmetU. 

Caries  is  the  disease  to  which  the  teeth  are  most  subject,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  one  in  which  almost  all  their 
other  affections  terminate. 

It  is  a  species  of  mortification  or  decomposition  of  their  stnic* 
ture,  which  commences  in  that  part  of  the  osseous  substance 
which  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  enamel,  and  extends 
until  it  destroys  the  whole  body  of  the  tooth.  On  reaching  the 
roots  \\9  progress  is  for  a  time  arrested,  although  these  are  ulti- 
mately also  involved  in  the  decay. 

The  disease  arises  from  a  diminution  of  the  vitality  either  of 
the  whole,  or  of  some  part,  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  inflammation. 

The  first  appearance  of  caries  is  a  small  dark  colored  spot  on 
the  enamel,  arising  from  the  alteration  in  the  texture  and  color 
of  the  bone  beneath.  The  disease  has  made  considerable  pro- 
cress  in  the  interior  before  it  thus  exhibits  itself  externally,  as  will 
be  observed  if  a  tooth,  extracted  in  this  stage,  is  cut  across;  the 
bone  immediately  below  the  enamel  will  be  found  to  be  softened 
and  discolored.  But  the  enamel  is  as  yet  unafTected,  and  merely 
exhibits,  through  its  transparency,  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
structure  beneath.  The  discolored  spot  gradually  increases  in 
size  and  deepens  in  hue  as  the  disease  extends. 

Contrary  to  that  law  which  holds  good  in  every  other  part  of 
the  body,  in  which  every  diseased  structure  is  observed  to  have 
a  tendency  to  extend  towards  the  surface,  caries  of  the  teeth 
almost  invariably  proceeds  in  an  inward  direction.  The  enamel 
is  only  latterly  affected,  and  although  possessed  of  but  little  or- 
ganization, and  no  living  power  to  enable  it  to  resist  disease,  yet 
from  the  natural  disposition  of  caries  to  extend  towards  the 
centre  of  the  teeth,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  from  the  great 
density  of  the  enamel  itself,  and  its  peculiar  crystalline  texture,  it 
usually  happens  that  it  rarely  becomes  diseased  until  a  great  part 
of  the  osseous  interior  has  been  destroyed. 

When  the  caries  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  bone, 
the  enamel,  being  deprived  of  its  support,  at  last  gives  way,  and 
leaves  an  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  tpoth.  Often,  however, 
it  holds  out  still  longer,  until  the  whole  of  the  osseous  substance 
has  been  destroyed,  when  by  some  trifling  accident  the  tooth  is 
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broken  over,  and  discovered  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  shell,  although  little  or  no  external  decay  had  previously 
been  observed. 

The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  being  now  removed,  the 
farther  advance  of  the  disease  is  for  some  time  retarded,  the 

E greater  vitality  which  the  roots  possess  enabling  them  to  hold  out 
onger  against  its  encroachment.  They  will  frequently  remain 
sound  in  their  structure,  and  firmly  attached  to  their  sockets,  for 
many  years  after  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  have  been  destroyed. 
But  when  in  this  state,  the  roots  no  longer  possess  the  same  vitality 
as  before,  as  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  canals  have  been  re- 
moved by  absorption  ;  and  they  are  to  be  considered  as  little  bet- 
ter than  foreign  bodies  in  the  mouth.  Nature  itself,  indeed,  seems 
to  indicate  this,  and  makes  an  effort  to  expel  them.  They  are 
generally  at  last  removed,  partly  by  expulsion  from  their  sockets, 
and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  caries  at  all  periods  of  life,  no  age 
being  exempted  from  this  disease.  It  is,  however,  most  apt  to 
occur  in  eany  years.  The  temporary  teeth  are  especially  liable 
to  it ;  and  the  permanent  ones  are  more  frequently  attacked  during 
the  first  few  years  after  their  formation  than  at  any  subsequent 
period.  This  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  proceeds  from 
several  circumstances  at  this  time  leading  to  the  production  of 
the  disease ;  as  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  on  each  other,  from  want 
of  room  in  the  maxillary  bones,  and  especially  to  inattention  to 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  But  it  also  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  teeth  being  then  in  a 
more  active  and  irritable  state,  and  of  course  more  apt  to  become 
the  subjects  of  irregular  action.  This  view  of  the  case  is  con- 
firmed by  the  observation,  that  after  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of 
age  the  teeth  more  rarely  become  carious,  their  sources  of  or- 

Sanization  being  then  considerably  impaired,  or  having  altogether 
isappeared. 

All  classes  of  the  teeth,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies,  are, 
c€Bteris  paribus,  equally  subject  to  caries,  although  the  form  and 
position  of  some  of  them  render  them  more  so  than  others.  Thus 
the  molares,  from  their  greater  extent  of  surface  and  the  inequali- 
ties of  their  crowns,  afford  more  facility  for  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  than  the  canines  or  incisors,  and  are  more  frequently 
observed  to  become  carious,  especially  in  the  under  jaw. 

The  upper  incisors  are  also  exceedingly  apt  to  become  affected, 
when  they  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  The  disease, 
in  this  instance,  is  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  their  pressure 
on  each  other ;  as  it  is  almost  invariably  observed  to  commence 
on  their  sides,  where  they  are  in  apposition,  and  usually  goes  on 
with  great  rapidity ;  although  the  affected  teeth  do  not  contami- 
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nate  the  sound  ones,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  even  asserted 
by  Mr.  Fox.  Still  less  reason  is  there  to  believe  in  the  supposition 
of  this  gentleman,  that  an  "acrimonious  discharge/*  arising  from 
the  carious  tooth,  acts  contagiously  on  the  adjoining  sound  ones ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no"  such  secretion.  The  cause  of  the 
decay  is  simply  the  pressure;  and  the  disease  is  usually  extensive 
and  rapid,  because  what  produced  it  in  one  tooth  will  occasion  it 
in  another. 

The  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  so  liable  to  become  ca- 
rious, and  the  disease  rarely  commences  on  their  sides,  however 
close  they  may  be  in  contact.  This  probably  arises  from  the 
comparative  thickness  of  their  enamel,  and  the  small  proportion 
of  the  bone  in  the  bodies  of  these  teeth;  as,  when  caries  does 
occur  here,  it  is  usually  observed  to  begin  on  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  0/  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  root  adjoining  it. 

The  canines,  when  unaffected  by  lateral  pressure,  are  least 
liable  of  any  of  the  teeth  to  become  carious,  and  the  wisdom  teeth 
are  most  so. 

The  teeth  are  generally  observed  to  decay  in  pairs.  When  a 
tooth  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  is  carious,  its  fellow  on  the  oppo- 
site will  usually  be  found  to  be  in  nearly  the  same  condition. 
This  is  a  well  known  occurrence,  although  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
surprise,  and  the  cause  of  it  rarely  understood.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  explain  the  mystery,  if  we  consider  that  the  teeth 
were  originally  formed  in  pairs,  that  their  organization  must  of 
course  be  neai  ly  equal,  and  that  if  it  has  in  the  instance  of  one 
yielded  to  this  disease,  the  other  cannot  be  in  a  condition  to  resist 
its  attack. 

Caries  leads  not  only  to  the  premature  and  total  destruction  of 
the  teeth,  with  all  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  speech,  appear- 
ance, and  health  in  general,  incidental  on  their  loss;  but  is  the 
source  of  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  to  which  mankind  is 
subject.  When  the  disease  has  made  an  opening  into  the  centre 
of  the  tooth,  inflammation  of  the  highly  delicate  lining  membrane 
of  its  canal  generally  ensues,  and  occasions  the  well  known  afflic- 
tion of  toothache. 

Sometimes,  however,  no  pain  results  from  the  exposure  of  the 
interior  of  the  teeth,  in  consequence  of  the  membrane  and  the 
enclosed  nerves  and  blood  vessels  having  been  removed  by  the 
process  of  absorption,  in  proportion  as  the  caries'^extended  its 
ravages.  It  thus  frequently  happens,  that  the  whole  of  the  teeth 
may  be  destroyed  by  this  disease,  without  the  individual  experi- 
encing the  slightest  pain.  This  provident  protection  occasionally 
afforded  by  nature,  is  especially  observed  in  the  decay  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  when  the  delicate  frame  of  the  child  is  less  able 
to  endure  the  pangs  of  toothache. 
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OBIQIN  AND  CAUSE  OF  CARIES. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  on  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  this  disease,  and  different  explanations  have  been  given 
by  the  three  leading  authors,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Hunter  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  as 
his  unfortunate  belief  in  the  non* vascularity  of  the  teeth  prevented 
him  from  giving  that  correct  explanation  which  he  otherwise 
would  have  made.  He  says/*It  is  such  a  decay  as  would  appear 
to  deserve  the  name  of  mortification;  but  there  is  something 
more,  for  the  simple  death  of  the  part  would  produce  but  little 
effect,  as  we  find  that  teeth  are  not  liable  to  putrefaction  after 
death;  and  therefore,  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that,  during  life,  there 
is  some  operation  going  on,  which  produces  a  change  in  the 
diseased  part."* 

The  opinion  of  Fox  is  still  more  unsatisfactory.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  almost  aware  of  the  true  origin  of  the  disease, 
although  he  does  not  express  himself  with  his  usual  felicity.  He 
says,  *'If  a  sound  tooth  that  has  been  recently  extracted,  be  broken, 
the  membrane  will  be  found  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  of 
the  tooth,  forming  the  inner  cavity.  But  when  this  membrane 
becomes  inflamed,  it  separates  from  the  bone,  and  the  death  of 
the  tooth  is  the  consequence.  That  this  is  the  proximate  course 
of  caries,  appears  to  be  highly  probable,  by  remarking,  that  a 
caries  of  other  bones  is  caused  by  a  separation  of  those  membranes 
which  cover  them,  and  which  are  attached  to  them.  Thus,  a 
separation  of  the  periosteum  will  cause  a  death  of  the  tibia  ;  or 
that  of  the  pericranium^  a  caries  of  some  part  of  the  bones  of  the 

head.'/t 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  this 

explanation.    It  has  been  already  ably  done  by  Mr.  Eell,  who 

remarks  that,  ^'Exclusive  of  the  circumstance  that  caries  is,  in 

this  passage,  confounded  with  necrosis,  it  contains,  in   every 

respect,  a  false  view  of  the  question."^ 

The  theory  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  proposed,  I  con- 
ceive, approaches  nearer  to  accuracy  than  either  of  those' of  his 
predecessors,  as  it  is  substantiated  not  only  by  his  own  matured 
observation,  but  also  by  his  discernment  of  the  rocks  on  which 
those  who  preceded  him  had  foundered.  Concurring  thus  with 
him  in  opinion,  I  shall  here  insert,  in  his  own  words,  the  improved 
explanation  he  has  proposed. 

*'The  true  proximate  cause  of  dental  gangrene  (caries,)  is  inflam- 
mation; and  the  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  manner  in 

*  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Teeth,  p.  135.       t  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  p.  13. 

t  Bell  on  the  Teeth,  p.  123. 
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which  it  takes  place :  When,  from  cold,  or  any  other  cause,  a 
tooth  becomes  inflamed,  the  part  which  suflfers  most  severely  is 
unable,  from  its  possessing  comparatively  but  a  small  degree  of 
vital  power,  to  recover  from  the  efl^ects  of  the  inflammation ;  and 
mortification  of  that  part  is  the  consequence.  That  the  bony 
structure  of  the  teeth  is  licAle  to  inflammation,  appears  not  only 
from  the  identity  of  the  symptoms  which  take  place  in  them  when 
exposed  to  causes  likely  to  produce  it,  with  those  which  are  ob- 
served in  other  bones  when  inflamed;  but  more  conclusively  still 
from  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  teeth  are  occasionally  found, 
in  which  distinct  patches,  injected  with  the  red  particles  of  blood, 
have  been  produced  by  this  cause,  after  the  continuance  of  severe 
pain.  A  tooth  which  has  been  the  subject  of  inflammation,  will 
often  remain  without  any  diseased  appearance  for  weeks  or 
months  afterwards ;  but  at  length  the  consequences  which  I  have 
described  become  obvious,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  darkened  spot 
which  shows  itself  through  the  enamel ;  and  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  tooth  follows,  if  means  be  not  taken  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. I  have  known  a  case  in  which  inflammation  had  taken 
place  through  all  the  molares  of  one  side,  both  above  and  below; 
and  notwithstanding  it  was  speedily  subdued  by  leeches,  &c. 
yet  within  a  year  afterwards,  scarcely  any  of  the  teeth  so  affected 
had  escaped  the  attacks  of  gangrene,  although  the  corresponding  ^ 
teeth  on  the  other  side  remained  free  from  disease. 

"The  situation  in  which  gangrene  invariably  makes  its  first 
appearance,  immediately  under  the  enamel  upon  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  is,  I  think,  explicable  only  with  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  the  nature  of  this  disease.  As  the 
vessels  and  nerves  which  supply  the  bone  of  the  teeth,  are  {)rincir 
pally  derived  from  the  internal  membrane,  it  is  natural  to'  con- 
clude, that«  in  so  dense  a  structure,  the  organization  would  be  less 
perfect  in  those  parts  which  are  farthest  removed  from  its  source ; 
and  that,  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  be  less  capable  of 
resisting  the  progress  of  mortification  as  we  find  that  those  parts 
of  the  body  that  are  farthest  removed  from  the  source  of  circula- 
tion, aVe  more  particularly  prone  to  gangrene,  and  those  diseases 
which  arise  from  want  of  activity  in  the  sanguiferous  system/' 

OF  THE  REMOTE  OR  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  OF  CARIES. 

Although  caries  of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
causes  which  aflect  the  general  health,  many  persons  of  robust 
constitutions  being  observed  to  be  exceedingly  prone  to  this  dis- 
ease, and  others,  although  of  a  more  delicate  frame,  are  almost 
wholly  free  from  it,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  materially  influenced  by 
predisposing  causes. 

The  first  of  these,  perhaps,  is  hereditary  predisposition ;  for  it 
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will  generally  be  remarked,  that,  if  the  patents  have  bad  teeth* 
the  mal-formation  will,  in  all  probability,  be  reproduced  in  their 
offspring ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  teeth  of 
different  individuals  of  a  family  decaying  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  at  corresponding  periods  of  life. 

Imperfect  congenital  formation  is  another  of  the  principal  pre- 
disposing causes  of  caries.  This  may  proceed  either  from  the 
rudimentary  pufps  having  been  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  it 
may  arise  from  the  inactivity  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  enamel 
and  osseous  substance  were  secreted.  Either  of  these  occurrences 
will  impair  the  organization  of  the  teeth ;  and,  of  course,  render 
them  more  prone  to  disease. 

Another  predisposing  cause  of  caries  is  the  irritation  produced 
on  the  constitution  and  general  health  of  the  child,  by  all  those 
diseases  incidental  to  infancy,  which  usually  occur  at  the  time 
that  the  permanent  teeth  are  in  the  act  of  being  formed. 

Febrile  diseases,  and  all  those  affections  that  are  attended  with 
long  confinement,  dyspepsia  and  sedentary  habits,  often  give  rise 
to  caries  of  the  teeth.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  disease  is 
particularly  apt  to  arise  during  the  confinement  attending  on 
parturition. 

But  of  all  the  injurious  agents  on  the  teeth,  and  predisposing 
causes  to  early  decay,  there  is  none,  I  believe,  so  frequently  de- 
structive as  mercury.  The  effect  of  this  medicine  on  the  teeth  is 
usually  observed  only  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  when 
the  operation  of  <4he  specific"  on  the  mouth  is  considered  as  a 
criterion  of  its  introduction  into  the  system.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  in  earlier  years  that  most  mischief  is  done  by  mercury, 
and  observe  with  regret,  that  the  importance  of  this  circumstance 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  preceding  authors. 
The  large  and  continued  doses  of  calomel  which  are  so  indis- 
criminately given  to  children,  for  almost  every  disease,  either  by 
weakening  the  constitution,  prevent  the  proper  formation  of  the 
teeth,  or,  by  the  powerful  stimulus  which  mercury  always  exerts 
upon  the  absorbent  vessels,  cause  the  absorption  of  their  substance 
as  soon  as  it  is  deposited.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  solely  from 
this  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  calomel,  that  we  must  trace,  not  only 
the  origin  of  that  tendency  to  early  and  extensive  caries,  which 
so  frequently  terminates  in  the  total  and  premature  destruction  of 
the  teeth  of  youth;  but  also,  that  it  is  from  the  same  source  that 
those  deficiencies  of  the  enamel  proceed,  which  are  considered 
as  unaccountable,  and  from  which  the  teeth  sustain  irreparable 
injury. 
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EXCmNG  CAUSES  OF  CARIES. 

When  there  exisls  any  predisposing  tendency  to  caries,  the 
disease  will  be  readily  induced  by  any  of  those  exciting  causes 
which  act  more  immediately  on  the  teeth. 

The  first  of  these  unquestionably  is  the  neglect  of  the  individual 
to  preserve  the  teeth  in  a  state  of  purity.  If  the  tooth-brush  is  not 
frequently  used,  the  particles  of  the  food  will  accumulate  on  the 
teeth,  and,  there  undergoing  decomposition,  not  only  taint  the 
breath  while  it  passes  through  the  mouth,  but  act  injuriously  on 
the  teeth  by  their  corroding  influence. 

The  extensive  caries  which  is  so  often  observed  in  the  teeth  of 
youth,  arises  almost  solely  from  inattention  to  cleanliness,  although 
this  is  rarely  confessed,  and  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  attri- 
buted to  the  predilection  of  children  for  sugar,  &c.  Now,  not- 
withstanding the  antiquity  of  this  popular  explanation  of  premature 
destruction  of  the  teeth,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  much  founda- 
tion in  reality,  nor  that  any  substances  which  are  taken  with 
impunity  into  the  stomach,  will  act  injuriously  upon  the  teeth. 

Another  exciting  cause  of  caries  is  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  on 
each  other.  This  is  especially  observed  in  the  front  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  where  the  space  for  their  reception  is  so  small.  The 
teeth  are  thus  generally  in  close  contact,  at  their  sides,  and  by 
the  continued  pressure  which  they  exert  on  each  other,  the 
crystalline  texture  of  the  enamel  is  gradually  broken  down.  When 
the  osseous  interior  is  thus  exposed,  caries  commences,  and  gene- 
rally goes  on  with  great  rapidity ;  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  affected  teeth  then  act  contagiously  on  the  sound, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  and  even  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox,  who 
says,  ''When  the  caries  is  communicated  by  contact,  it  probably 
arises  from  the  action  of  some  acrimonious  discharge  from  the 
decaying  tooth,  which,  in  the  first  place,  occasions  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  enamel,  and  afterwards  the  destruction  of  the  tooth. 
But  there  is  this  peculiar  difTerence,  that,  in  the  one,  the  decay 
proceeds  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  part ;  whilst,  in  the 
other,  it  commences  on  the  surface,  and  extends  to  the  cavity." 
I  have  already  remarked  how  circuitous  and  improbable  this  ex- 
planation is,  and  that  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  pressure  on  the  teeth  is  equal,  they  will  be  aflfected  by  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Finally,  all  external  injuries,  blows,  &c.  or  any  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  teeth,  as  that  induced  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by 
the  formation  of  tartar,  may  be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of 
their  decay,  although  the  disease  may  not  appear  until  a  conside- 
rable time  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 
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It  may  appear  somewhat  empirical  to  talk  of  the  prevention  of 
any  disease,  and  especially  of  this,  a  charm  or  specific  against 
which  every  charlatan  who  displays  himself  in  the  daily  journals, 
pretends  to  possess.  These  have  been  so  invariably  proved  to  be 
completely  delusive,  that  one  may  safely  predict  that  the  day  is 
not  remote  when  even  the  most  credulous  will  be  no  longer  duped 
by  such  statements.  The  progress  of  caries  of  the  teeth  may 
indeed  be  almost  always  materially  retarded  by  an  efficient  prac- 
titioner, but  the  prevention  of  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
(he  patient. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  teeth  in  a  state  of  purity. 
For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  tooth-brush  with  water  will  be  suffi- 
cient, although  a  little  of  some  impalpable  powder,  that  acts  by  a 
gentle  friction,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  warm  weather, 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  may  be  used;  but  during 
winter,  or  in  cold  climates,  it  should  be  slightly  warmed  ;  for  it 
is  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  allow  no  fluids,  nor  any 
substance,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  if  their  temperature 
is  either  so  high  or  so  low  as  to  injure  these  organs  by  accelera- 
ting or  diminishing  their  natural  heat. 

All  exciting  agents  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  teeth 
should  be  occasionally  examined  by  the  dentist,  and  any  tartar 
removed  which  may  have  accumulated,  lest  the  irritation  which 
this  foreign  body  always  produces  in  the  gums  should  be  extended 
to  the  teeth,  from  the  close  connection  that  subsists  between  them. 

All  acids  and  acidulous  fluids  should  be  sedulously  avoided,  as 
they  not  only  highly  irritate  the  teeth,  but  decompose  their  sub- 
stance, and  especially  their  enamel  When  it  is  necessary  to 
administer  them  medicinally,  as  in  some  febrile  diseases,  they 
should  be  sipped  through  a  tube,  or  common  quill,  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  teeth ;  and 
the  farther  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  of  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  water  after  using  them. 

Although  all  the  acids,  and  substances  containing  them,  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  teeth,  yet  empirical  practitioners  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  these  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them ;  the 
preternatural  whiteness  which  acids  always  impart  to  the  teeth 
before  destroying  their  substance,  forming  the  attraction  which 
cupidity  on  the  one  side  holds  out  to  vanity  on  the  other.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  such  charlatans,  with  their 
tooth  powders  and  '^dentifrices,'*  that  are  '^guaranteed  to  produce 
white  teeth,''  should  be  sedulously  shunned.  If,  notwithstanding 
repeated  warnings,  persons  are  still  found  sufficiently  credulous 
to  employ  them,  their  destructive  effects  will  soon  be  discovered ; 
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the  teeth,  at  first  rendered  unnaturally  white,  quickly  lose  their 
color,  and,  in  general,  rapidly  decay ;  or,  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  their  texture  is  not  totally  d  estroyed  by  such  treatment,  the 

EBtient  is  perpetually  annoyed  by  their  subsequent  extreme  irrita- 
ility. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  one  of  the. chief  exciting 
causes  of  caries  is  the  injury  done  to  the  enamel  by  the  pressure 
of  the  teeth  on  each  other.  This  may,  in  most  cases,  be  prevented 
by  attending  to  the  mouth  at  the  period  that  the  permanent  teeth 
advance;  and  following  that  treatment,  which,  when  speaking  of 
irregularities,  was  recommended  for  obviating  what  is  termed 
^^crowding  of  the  teeth."  When  the  teeth  are  thus,  from  want  of 
room,  forced  into  an  irregular  position,  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  extract  one  or  more  of  them,  to  afford  space  to  the  others — a 
course  which  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  as  the  whole 
of  their  number  may  almost  invariably  be  retained,  and  brought 
into  a  regular  arrangement  by  the  use  of  the  bar  and  ligatures,  in 
the  hands  of  a  dentist  of  ordinary  skill. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  caries  has  commenced  on  the  sides 
of  the  teeth  before  the  practitioner  is  consulted,  it  will  be  requi- 
site  for  him  to  remove  it  by  passing  a  smooth  thin  file  between 
them ;  a  remedy,  however,  which  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless 
it  is  imperatively  called  for  by  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
greatest  care  must  afterwards  be  taken  by  the  patient  to^keep  the 
space  clear,  and  allow  nothing  injurious  to  the  teeth  to  accumu- 
late within  it.  Considerable  benefit  may  also  be  derived  by  the 
occasional  application  of  a  little  lint  moistened  with  the  campho- 
rated spirit  of  wine,  or  some  similar  anti-septic  tincture.  When 
the  cavity  made  by  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  larger,  and  its 
situation  is  favorable  for  the  retention  of  artificial  substance,  the 
wliole  of  the  carious  part  should  be  removed,  and  gold  leaf  intro- 
duced in  its  place*  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  ''stopping," 
or  ''stuffing,"  will  afterwards  be  detailed  when  speaking  of  the 
various  operations  on  the  teeth. 

These  are  the  local  remedies  for  caries ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  seldom  admits  of  any  other  treatment.  Occasionally, 
however,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  surrounding  gum,  and  afterwards  promoting  the 
bleeding  by  warm  fomentation,  in  those  cases  where  the  teeth 
have  b^n  attacked  by  inflammation,  which,  if  not  thus  subdued, 
might  terminate  in  their  decay. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  the  roots  of  the  teeth  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  this  disease. 

When  the  fangs  are  sound,  and  occasion  neither  pain  nor  in- 
convenience, it  is  well  to  leave  them  as  they  are ;  as  they  afford 
considerable  support  to  the  adjoining  teeth,  as  long  as  their  sockets 
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remain  unabsorbed,  and  facility  for  the  attachment  of  artificial 
teeth  if  required.  But  if  the  disease  appear  to  be  going  on  in 
them,  or  if  their  presence  produce  any  irritation  of  the  gum  and 
sockets,  they  should  invariably  be  removed.  Indeed,  the  necessity 
of  this  practice  is  indicated  by  nature  herself,  as  it  is  observed, 
that  when  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  are  gone,  the  roots  are  not  only 
gradually  removed  by  absorption,  but  are  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pelled by  a  deposition  of  osseous  substance  in  the  bottom  of  their 
sockets. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  TOOTHACHE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

When,  by  means  of  the  progress  of  caries,  an  opening  has 
been  made  into  the  centre  of  a  tooth,  and  the  internal  membrane 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  saliva,  and  other  irritating 
agents,  inflammation  of  it  ensues,  and  gives  rise  to  the  well  known 
affection  of  toothache. 

In  this  disease  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation  occur, 
especially  increased  vascularity  and  swelling.  The  latter  char- 
'acteristic,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of  the  violently  acute  pain  which 
this  affection  so  generally  occasions ;  as  the  solid  and  unyielding 
sides  of  the  canal  will  not  permit  of  that  distention  of  the  mem- 
brane which  its  increased  volume  would  require.  The  expansion 
of  it  is  thus  wholly  directed  inwards,  and,  by  the  compression  of 
the  nerve,  gives  rise  to  the  exquisite  suffering. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease,  arising  from  a  source  apparently 
so  trivial,  which  occasions  suffering  so  severe  as  that  of  toothache. 
The  affection  is  so  often  experienced  by  a  great  majority,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  human  race,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any 
description  of  its  symptoms :  or,  indeed,  would  this  be  an  easy 
matter,  as  the  form  which  it  assumes,  and  the  sensation  which  it 
communicates,  vary  in  different  individuals.  In  some  instances 
the  pain  is  of  a  dull,  gnawing  description,  and  incessant ;  in  others 
it  is  periodical  in  its  attacks,  and  exceedingly  acute.  In  all  cases 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  approach  of  any  object  that  is  likely  to 
irritate  the  excited  nerve,  as  a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  of  air, 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  or  any  similarly  exciting  agents. 

From  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  teeth  and  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  pain  is  rarely  confined  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  is  generally  extended  to  the  adjoining  parts,  giving  rise 
to  painful  swelling  of  the  face,  headache,  irritation  of  the  ear,  &c. 
Earache,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  very  often  occurs 
from  the  excitement  of  some  of  the  posterior  teeth';  the  wisdom 
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teeth  of  the  under  jaw  are  most  frequently  the  cause  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  communication  which  exists  between  the  ear,  and 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw,  by 
means  of  the  chorda  tympani.  From  a  knowledge  of  this  cir-* 
cumstance,  it  will  be  obvious  how  requisite  it  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  teeth»  when  any  inflammation  arises  in  the 
ear ;  and  if  a  carious  tooth  is  discovered*  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  auricular  irritation,  extraction 
of  it  should  be  performed,  and  will  generally  aflbrd  relief. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  more  acute  in  these  adjoining  parts,  than 
in  the  affected  tooth  itself,  or  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
adjacent  teeth ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  tooth- 
ache attributed  to  a  perfectly  sound  tooth,  while  little  or  no  pain 
is  experienced  in  the  diseased  one.  This  frequently  occurs  in 
disease  of  the  molares,  and  especially  of  the  dentes  sapientias;  the 
pain  arising  from  the  excitement  of  one  of  these  teeth  being  often 
referred  to  those  adjacent. 

TREATMENT  OF   TOOTHACHE. 

The  treatment  of  toothache  may  be  either  palliative  or  radical ; 
the  former  consisting  in  the  application  of  remedies  which  may 
temporarily  alleviate  the  pain,  and  afterwards  allow  the  cavity  to 
be  filled  up  with  gold,  to  prevent  its  recurrence :  the  latter,  it  iff 
almost  needless  to  observe,  is  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

The  palliative  means  suggested  for  the  cure  of  toothache,  are 
innumerable;  as  the  empiric  has  in  no  department  of  the  medical 
profession  exerted  himself  so  industriously  as  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy,  or  (what  answers  the  purposes  of  the  charlatan 
equally  well)  a  pretended  one,  for  this  very  common  afiliction. 
I  shall  not,  however,  notice  any  of  these  precious  nostrums,  but 
leave  them  entirely  to  that  publicity  which  their  modest  and  in- 
genious ^inventors"  find  for  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
journals. 

The  remedies  occasionally  employed  with  this  view,  by  res- 
pectable medical  practitioners,  are  diametrically  opposite  in  their 
nature  and  mode  of  acting ;  anodyne  applications  being  recom- 
mended by  some,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerve ;  and  pungent  or  caustic  ones  by  others,  with  the  object 
of  destroying  it.  Both  of  these  have  been  applied  occasionally 
with  benefit;  the  first  being  generally  more  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings ofthe  patient,  but  often  uncertain  in  their  effects ;  while  those 
of  the  other  class,  although  they  usually  increase  the  pain  at  (he 
moment  of  application,  yet  frequently  act  so  powerfully  on  the 
nerve,  as  to  ensure  its  destruction. 

Among  the  anodyne  applications,  those  containing  opium,  or 
any  of  its  concentrated  preparations,  are  generally  the  most  bene- 
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ficial.  A  little  cotton  lint,  moistened  ih  tincture  of  opium,  or 
Battley's  solution,  and  applied  to  the  tender  tooth,  will  often  alle- 
viate the  pain.  The  tinctures  of  aconite,  belladona,  hyosciamus, 
&c.  have  also  been  frequently  used  with  temporary  success. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  wine,  with  which  all 
these  preparations  are  made,  (excepting  Battley's  solution,)  is 
nearly  as  efficacious  as  their  anodyne  bases;  as  it  has  often  been 
found  to  diminish  the  pain,  either  when  applied  in  a  concentrated 
state,  or  when  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  in  the 
form  of  brandy ;  or  again,  when,  by  being  combined  with  an  acid, 
it  has  undergone  that  peculiar  change  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  ether. 

Medical  practitioners,  besides  recommending  anodyne  prepara- 
tions to  be  locally  applied,  frequently  administer  them  internally, 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  general  nervous  excitement. 
A  professional  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished  physician  in  Dundee, 
Dr.  Nimmo,  who,  like  the  majority  of  medical  practitioners,  is 
averse  to  performing  the  operation  of  extraction,  usually  pre- 
scribes : 

R  Mistur.  Camphor.         •         .  5  vi. 

Tinct.  Opii,  .        .       Gtts*  xxxvi. 

Vin.  Tart.  Antimoo*  G*^  xvi. 

The  same  gentleman  has  informed  me  that  the  tinct.  saponis 
cum  opio,  made  warm,  and  applied  externally  to  the  jaw,  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  pungent  applications  that  are  used  consist  chiefly  of  the 
stronger  essential  oils.  A  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon, 
or  of  cloves,  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  is  said  fre- 
quently to  alleviate  the  pain.  Camphor  has  also  been  mentioned 
as  occasionally  useful. 

Of  the  caustic  applications,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best,  and 
I  believe  was  much  recommended  by  the  celebrated  Abernethy. 
It  may  be  applied  either  by  introducing  a  small  piece  of  it  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  or,  in  the  state  of  a  strong  solution,  with 
a  hair  pencil.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  carious 
opening  with  a  little  cotton,  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  caustic, 
and  the  iniurious  effects  of  it  on  the  tonsue  and  adjoining  parts,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

The  stronger  acids,  especially  the  nitric,  have  also  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose :  but  the  practice  appears  reprehensible, 
as  they  will  seldom  be  found  beneficial,  and  they  invariably  des- 
troy the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

The  actual  cautery,  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  (the  only  afiec- 
tion  for  which  I  believe  it  is  now  retained,)  is  rapidly  falling  into 
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disuse,  not  ODiy  from  its  formidable  appearance,  which  is  gene- 
rally far  more  alarming  to  the  patient  than  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth,  but  also  from  the  uncertainty  attending  its  application ;  as. 
from  the  smallness  of  the  canals  of  the  teeth,  and,  in  the  molares, 
in  consequence  of  the  diverging  of  the  roots,  it  can  rarely,  or 
rather  never,  be  applied  so  efTectually  as  to  destroy  the  nerve* 

The  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  applying  blisters  to  the  cheeks, 
&c.,  for  relieving  the  pain  of  toothache,  is  still  more  reprehensible, 
and  is  only  noticed  here  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  it  should 
never  be  followed. 

Great  benefit  will  frequently  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  gum  surrounding  the  excited  tooth,  and  afterwards 
promoting  the  bleeding  by  fomentation.  This  local  bleeding  is 
especially  beneficial,  when  resorted  to  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease. 

These  are  the  principal  palliative  remedies  for  alleviating  the 
painful  symptoms  of  toothache,  although  they  are  at  best  always 
uncertain  in  their  results,  and  often  totally  fail.  But  should  they 
in  any  instance  be  successful  in  removing  the  pain,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  permanently  filling  up  the  cavity  with  gold  leaf,  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence.  The  mode  of  doing  this,  and  the  precautions 
requisite  to  ensure  a  successful  result,  will  be  explained  when  de- 
tailing the  operations  on  the  teeth. 

The  radical  cure  for  toothcahe,  extraction  of  the  excited  tooth, 
is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  surest.  The  pain  of  the  operation, 
when  scientifically  performed,  is  often  far  less  severe  than  that  of 
the  disease,  or  the  application  of  these  alleviating  means,  and  the 
result  of  it  is  invariably  decided.  The  mode  of  performing  ex- 
traction will  afterwards  be  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Of  Exostosis  of  the  Teeth^  or  Swelling  of  the  Roots — Of  Necro- 
sis j  or  Total  Death  of  the  Tooth — Of  JExtemcU  Injuries  of 
the  Teeth — FYactures  and  Dislocations, 

Exostosis  of  the  teeth  consists  of  a  preternatural  and  diseased 
increase  of  the  substance  of  their  roots,  arising  from  some  pecu- 
liar action  of  the  dental  periosteum. 

The  disease  apparently  derives  its  origin  from  some  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  this  membrane,  and  is  rarely  observed  in  teeth 
that  had  been  sound  before  its  appearance.  In  almost  every 
instance  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  previously  either  been 
attacked  by  caries,  or  undergone  some  degree  of  inflammation. 

The  seat  of  exostosis  is  entirely  confined  to  the  roots,  which 
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often  extensively  afiected  by  it,  while  the  bodies  of  the  teeth 
appear  healthy  and  sound. 

The  newly  deposited  osseous  substance  differs  considerably  in 
appearance  from  that  of  the  natural  bone  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a 
lighter  and  more  transparent  color,  and  is  irregularly  deposited 
around  the  roots.  By  these  characteristics  the  disease  will  be 
easily  recognized,  when  the  teeth  that  have  been  affected  by  it 
are  removed  from  their  sockets ;  but  before  their  extraction  it  is 
always  extremely  difficult  to  discover  it. 

The  pain  which  exostosis  occasions  is  of  a  dull,  deep-seated 
nature,  and  frequently  incessant.  This  sensation  is  generally 
communicated  to  a  number,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  teeth,  as 
the  disease  is  rarely  confined  to  one  of  them,  but  several  are 
generally  affected  at  the  same  time.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  the  healthy  appearance  which  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  usually 
present  while  their  roots  are  thus  affected,  the  pain  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  tic  douloureux. 

On  other  occasions,  however,  absorption  of  the  interior  of  the 
sockets  takes  place,  in  proportion  as  the  deposition  proceeds  on 
the  roots ;  and  space  being  thus  afforded  for  their  enlargement, 
no  painful  symptoms  will  be  experienced. 

TREATMENT  OF   EXOSTOSIS. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  recourse  should  be  had  to  local 
bleeding,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  inflammation  in  the 
membrane ;  but  after  the  osseous  matter  has  been  deposited,  and 
given  rise  to  the  more  painful  symptoms,  no  permanent  relief  can 
be  afforded  by  any  other  means  than  the  extraction  of  the  tooth ; 
a  measure  to  which  both  the  patient  and  practitioner  are  equally 
averse,  as,  from  the  disease  being  confined  to  the  fangs,  and  not 
affecting  the  external  appearance  of  the  teeth,  it  is  rarely  disco- 
vered until  they  are  removed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  them  are  to  be  extracted ;  unless,  indeed,  the  practitioner  is 
assisted  in  his  prognosis  by  the  sudden  pain  which  the  patient 
feels  when  the  affected  teeth  are  unexpectedly  touched  by  some 
hard  substance  during  mastication,  or  when  smartly  struck  with 
the  handle  of  any  small  instrument — a  mode  of  indication  which 
it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  view. 

NECROSIS,  OR  TOTAL  DEATH  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Necrosis  is  another  disease  of  the  teeth  incidental  on  inflamma- 
tion, terminating  in  the  total  destruction  of  their  vitality. 

The  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  this  disease,  is  always  of 

a  severe  description,  and  may  be  excited  either  by  long  continued 

irritation,  as  from  the  effect  of  a  course  of  mercury  upon  the 

dental  membranes,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  injury  of  the  teeth 
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by  external  violence,  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  great  either  to 
break  or  dislocote  them,  or  to  rupture  the  vessels  and  nerves  as 
they  enter  the  canals. 

When  a  tooth  is  thus  deprived  of  its  vitality,  it  shortly  after- 
wards loses  its  natural  color,  and  becomes  of  a  darker  hue.  In 
this  condition  it  will  frequently  remain  for  a  number  of  years 
without  producing  any  annoyance;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  separate  from  its  socket,  which  is  increased  by  the 
formation  between  them  of  a  hard  and  dark  colored  body  re- 
sembling tartar,  which  tenaciously  adheres  to  the  fang.  The  root 
also  presents  a  diseased  appearance,  and  irregular,  or  partially 
excavated  surface. 

The  irritation  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  dead  tooth — now 
a  foreign  body  in  the  mouth — produces  sponginess  and  ulceration 
in  the  surrounding  gum,  and  very  frequently  gives  rise  to  disease 
and  suppuration  in  the  socket.  The  purulent  matter  which  is 
discharged  is  generally  extremely  ofiensive,  and  will  for  a  long 
time  continue  to  issue  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  or  by  one  or 
more  small  openings  through  the  socket. 

All  the  teeth  are  liable  to  become  the  subjects  of  necrosis,  but 
the  upper  incisors  and  canines  are  most  frequently  affected. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  unfortunately  but  little  can  be 
done,  as,  at  the  time  that  it  is  observed  externally,  the  vitality  of 
the  teeth  has  been  completely  destroyed.  If  there  exists  any 
inflammation  of  the  dental  membrane  arising  from  the  efiects  of 
mercury,  the  medicine  must  be  discontinued,  and  local  bleeding, 
either  by  scarification  or  by  leeching,  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  irritation  extending  to  such  a  height  as  to  lead 
to  the  separation  of  the  periosteum  from  the  tooth.  But  if  this 
communication  has  once  been  destroyed,  no  subsequent  efforts 
will  ever  re-establish  it,  nor  any  treatment,  excepting  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  tooth,  be  beneficial.  The  practice  of  applying  astrin- 
gent injections  between  the  tooth  and  its  socket,  although  recom- 
mended by  some  writers,  I  have  never  found  beneficial,  and 
consider  it  little  better  than  waste  of  time  and  prolongation  of 
inconvenience  to  the  patient.  They  never  will  succeed  in  per- 
manently stopping  the  discharge  unless  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment is  removed. 

But  if  the  necrosed  tooth  be  firm  in  its  socket,  and  occasion  no 
suppuration,  extraction  of  it  will  be  unnecessary,  as  it  will  often 
remain  in  this  condition  for  many  years,  without  any  farther  an- 
noyance to  the  individual  than  the  loss  of  its  color. 
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FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  external  violence  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  necrosis  of  the  teeth ;  and  as  fractures  and  dislocations 
of  them  almost  always  terminate  in  that  disease,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  them  here. 

Fractures  of  the  teeth  are  usually  occasioned  by  an  accidental 
fall,  blow,  or  any  hard  substance  unexpectedly  coming  in  contact 
with  them  during  mastication,  as  shot  in  game,  stones  in  bread, 
&c.  Slight  fractures,  or  rather  chippings  of  the  teeth,  are  also 
very  often  occasioned  by  the  common  but  injurious  practice  of 
using  them  for  dividing  threads. 

Ifthe  fracture  is  not  extensive,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  file 
down  the  sharp  edge  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  tongue.  The 
tooth  will  often  remain  in  this  condition  for  many  years  without 
losing  its  color,  or  showing  any  tendency  to  become  carious. 

But  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the  tooth  is  broken  off  as  to  expose 
the  canal  and  the  nerves,  or  if  the  fracture  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  splinter,  extending  in  a  perpendicular  direction  along  the 
course  of  the  root,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  complete  death 
of  the  tooth ;  and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  tooth  is  to  be  extracted  or  filed 
down,  so  as  to  allow  of  another  tooth  being  pivoted  upon  the  root. 
If  the  tooth  be  splintered  in  the  peculiar  way  I  have  mentioned, 
it  should  invariably  be  removed,  for  the  sides  of  the  fracture  will 
never  re-unite.  In  the  other  instance,  if  the  patient  is  young,  it  is 
better  also  to  extract  the  root,  as  the  adjoining  teeth  will  gradu- 
ally approximate  and  fill  up  the  vacancy.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  if  the  accident  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  six 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  pivoting  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  advantage. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  broken  by 
the  violence  of  the  blow,  are  entirely  turned  out  of  their  sockets, 
or  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  maxillary  bones.  In  either 
case,  although  they  may  again  become  firm,  if  placed  in  their 
former  position,  they  rarely,  or  rather  never,  recover  their  vitality. 
In  the  K>rmer  instance,  however,  an  attempt  should  always  be 
made  to  restore  them,  if  too  much  time  have  not  elapsed  after  the 
accident.  The  socket  is  to  be  syringed  with  warm  water,  to  re- 
move any  coagulated  blood ;  and  the  tooth,  after  being  carefully 
cleared  of  all  extraneous  matter,  should  be  replaced  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  former  position,  and  retained  there  by  a  ligature 
attached  to  the  adjoining  teeth,  until  it  adheres,  which  it  frequently 
will  in  an  incredibly  short  period. 
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When  the  teeth  have  been  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
it  is  better  to  extract  them  at  once,  than  to  endanger  the  risk  of 
the  exfoliation,  which  may  occur  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain, 
or  an  ineflectual  attempt  made  at  replacement. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  TARTAR  ON  THE  TEETH. 

The  name  of  tartar  has  been  applied  to  a  calculous  substance 
which  is  deposited  from  the  saliva,  and  adheres  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  teeth.  It  forms  the  most  common  of  all  their  affections; 
being  observed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  teeth  of  almost 
every  individual,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  mouth. 

Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  tartar; 
some  persons  believing  that  it  is  deposited  from  numerous  minute 
glands,  which  they  imagine  to  be  situated  in  the  gums,  although 
no  trace  of  these  can  be  observed  ;  and  others,  among  whom  is 
the  eminent  Delabarre  of  Paris,  supposing  that  it  is  secreted  by 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth.  Both  of  these  opinions  are 
undoubtedly  erroneous,  as  the  saliva  is  the  only  source  of  this 
secretion. 

Many  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  this  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  but  no  other  need  be  mentioned  than  the  follow- 
ing :  All  the  earthy  salts  of  which  tartar  consists,  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  saliva  itself.  The  deposit  is  always  observed  in 
greatest  quantity  on  those  teeth  which,  from  their  situation,  are 
most  exposed  to  the  action  of  that  fluid,  as  on  the  inside  of  the 
inferior  incisors,  where  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland  open, 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  molares,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  duct  of  the  parotid ;  and  tartar  has  also  been  fre- 
quently found  in  these  ducts  themselves,  especially  in  the  sublin- 
gual, where  it  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  so  large  a  quantity, 
as,  in  several  instances,  to  have  given  rise  to  ranula. 

On  being  deposited  from  the  saliva,  the  particles  of  the  tartar 
unite  with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  and  form  a  yellow  colored 
crumbling  substance,  which,  settling  upon  the  i^eth,  adheres  to 
those  parts  of  them  that  are  least  exposed  to  the  friction  of  the 
tongue,  &c.  It  will  thus  generally  be  observed  to  exist  in  the 
spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  especially  in  the  under 
jaw,  on  which,  from  the  principle  of  gravitation,  it  naturally  has 
the  greatest  tendency  to  collect. 

Jf  the  tartar  thus  deposited  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  rapidly  be- 
comes much  harder,  and  adheres  with  increased  tenacity.  It  also 
changes  in  color,  becoming  of  a  darker  brown  hue,  and   some- 
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times  nearly  black ;  the  particles  of  it,  when  soft,  readily  receiv- 
ing a  tinge  from  many  articles  of  luxury  in  ordinary  use,  as  port 
wine»  tobacco,  &c. 

The  matter  that  has  been  deposited,  forms  a  nucleus  for  future 
increase ;  and  it  oAen  thus  collects  in  such  quantities,  as  to  form 
a  body  much  larger  than  the  teeth  which  it  surrounds.  Indeed, 
several  of  these  are  sometimes  found  to  be  enveloped  in  one  mass 
of  tartar. 

A  tendency  to  this  deposition  from  the  saliva,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  one ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  materially  increased  by  some  constitutional  affections.  Tartar 
is  always  found  to  collect  in  an  unusual  degree,  on  the  teeth  of 
persons  who  are  of  a  sedentary  disposition ;  or  of  those  who  are 
hubject  to  indigestion.  It  also  generally  accumulates  during 
fevers,  or  any  long  continued  state  of  inactivity,  especially  par- 
turient confinement. 

It  is  materially  influenced  by  the  habits  of  the  individual,  being 
generally  found  in  largest  quantities  on  the  teeth  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  stimulate  their  salivary  glands  by  the  use  of  such 
noxious  substances  as  tobacco,  &c. ;  and  io  persons  who  have 
undergone  a  mercurial  course. 

EFFECTS  OF  TARTAR. 

The  injurious  effects  of  tartar  are  first  visible  on  the  gums, 
which,  by  the  irritation  constantly  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  the 
calcareous  foreign  body,  fall  into  a  state  of  sponginess,  turges- 
cence,  and  chronic  inflammation.  They  become  much  increased 
in  size,  and  of  a  deep  red  color,  arising  from  the  large  quantity 
of  blood  in  their  vessels,  and  the  prevention  of  its  free  circulation. 
They  are  thus  extremely  apt  to  bleed  ;  and  the  hsBmorrhage,  on 
a  very  slight  incision,  will  often  be  profuse.  Ulceration  of  them 
also  frequently  arises  from  this  cause. 

The  irritation  is  quickly  extended  from  the  gums  to  the  alveolar 
processes,  and,  by  the  undue  stimulus  which  it  communicates  to 
the  absorbent  vessels,  leads  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  their  sub- 
stance, and  the  premature  loss  of  the  teeth. 

A  disagreeable  taint  is  always  communicated  to  the  breath,  by 
the  presence  of  tartar  on  the  teeth.  This  offensive  afiection,  in- 
deed, very  often  proceeds  from  this  cause,  although  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Tartar  is,  by  most  authors,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  caries.  In  this  opinion,  I  am  scarcely  disposed  to  con- 
cur, as  the  deposition  is  generally  most  frequently  found  on  teeth 
that  are  perfectly  sound,  and  rarely  become  carious ;  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  lower  incisors.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
tartar,  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  is  very  apt,  from  want  of 
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cleanliness,  to  be  formed  on  the  teeth  of  youth,  especially  on  the 
anterior  surfaces  of  the  superior  incisors  and  canines,  that  appears 
to  be  highly  corrosive  of  the  enamel,  and  in  every  instance 
rapidly  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  teeth,  unless  it  is  removed. 

TREATMENT. 

The  only  treatment  that  will  be  beneficial  for  the  prevention  of 
these  injurious  effects  of  tartar,  or  retarding  their  progress  when 
they  have  commenced,  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  source  of  the 
irritation.  The  mode  in  which  this  operation  (known  by  the 
name  of  ''scaling"  the  teeth)  is  performed,  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  observed,  that  much  may 
be  done  towards  preventing  the  accumulation  of  the  secretion,  by 
the  use  of  the  tooth  brush,  &c. ;  although  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  will  not  prevent  the  formation  of 
this  deposit,  which,  in  many  instances,  collects  so  rapidly  as  to 
require  to  be  removed  by  means  of  instruments,  generally  at  the 
end  of  every  twelve  months,  and  frequently  several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

The  early  removal  of.  it  is  always  productive  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  and  it  is  never  too  late  to  make  the  attempt ;  as  the  teeth, 
even  although  considerably  undermined  by  it,  will  generally  again 
become  firm,  and  the  gums  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  as  soon 
as  the  source  of  the  irritation  is  removed. 

CHAPTER   VII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS  AND  SOCKETS. 

Of  Sponginess^  or  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Ctums — of  Ab- 
scess in  the  Gkim^  or  Qum  Boil — of  Tumors  of  the  Gums — 
TYecUTneni  of  these  various  Affections-^--of  Absorption  of  the 
Sockets y  and  Loosening  of  the  Teeth — Injurious  ^ects  of  Mer- 
cury on  the  Gum^Sy  Teethy  and  Sockets. 

The  first  disease  of  the  gums  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  very 
common  one  known  by  the  name  of  sponginess.  This  affection 
was,  by  the  older  authors,  termed  "scurvy  in  the  gums," — a  name 
applied  on  very  erroneous  grounds,  as,  in  general,  it  has  not  the 
most  distant  connection  with  that  constitutional  disease,  and  is, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  observed  in  those  who  have  not  the 
slightest  scorbutica!  taint.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  whose  consti- 
tutions are  affected  by  scurvy,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
generally  first  observed  by  the  effects  of  it  on  the  gums :  but  the 
appearance  which  they  then  present  is  very  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  sponginess. 
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Sponginess  of  the  gums  arises  from  inflammationv  by  the  or- 
dinary symptoms  of  which, — increased  sensibility,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface, — ^it  is  character- 
is^.  The  inflammation  is  generally  induced  by  the  presence  of 
tartar,  by  cold,  or  some  similar  irritating  cause,  and  is  seldom 
observed  until  it  has  assumed  the  chronic  stage. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  blood  that  enters  their  vessels,  and 
the  inactive  condition  of  them  being  unable  to  eflfect  its  return, 
they  become  surcharged  with  the  fluid,  and  often  bleed  profusely, 
from  the  slightest  cause.  They  also,  from  this  increased  vascu- 
larity, become  much  enlarged,  and  either  separate  from  the  teeth, 
or  but  loosely  surround  them,— presenting  an  irregular,  and  fre- 
quently ulcerated  appearance.  The  irritation  is  rapidly  extended 
to  the  alveolar  processes,  and  the  absorbent  vessels  being  stimu- 
lated by  it,  the  sockets  are  destroyed,  and  the  teeth  become  loose, 
and  drop  out. 

The  sensibility  of  the  gums  is  generally  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing this  affection ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  often  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  of  high  irritation,  without  causing  much  pain  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  consists,  first,  in  removing  any  source  of  irrita* 
tion  that  may  be  discovered.  If  there  is  tartar  on  the  teeth,  it 
must  be  removed  by  scaling  instruments. 

Much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  local  bleeding,  which  may 
be  easily  induced  by  the  tooth-brush,  or  by  a  slight  incision  of  the 
lancet.  The  incision  may  either  be  made,  horizontally,  across 
the  faoes  of  the  teeth,  or,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  between 
them.  The  latter  mode  is  the  preferable  one,  as  the  blood  vessels 
are  thus  more  efliectually  divided,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
gums  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  that  follows  the  re-union  of 
the  wound. 

The  mouth  should  be  frequently  rinsed  with  some  slightly  stim- 
ulating astringent  lotion.  The  common  infusion  of  roses  answers 
very  well ;  but  the  tinctures  of  mvrrh,  of  bark,  or  of  camphor,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  or  two  small  spoonfuls  to  a  glass  of  water, 
are  perhaps  better. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  gums  have  become  aflSscted  in  con- 
sequence of  scorbutica!  aflection,  the  constitutional  treatment  re- 
qoisite  for  that  disease  must  be  followed,  before  they  can  be 
brought  into  a  healthy  condition. 

OF  ABSCESS  IN  THE  GUM,  OR  ''GUM  BOILS." 

These  are  induced  by  a  more  active  state  of  local  inflammation, 
terminating  in  its  ordinary  result,  suppuration.    They  generally 
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arise  from  the  irritation  caused  by  a  carious  root,  or  a  small 
loose  splinter  of  the  alveolar  processes,  occasioned  by  the  care-^ 
less  extraction  of  a  tooth.  When  thus  produced,  they  are  gene* 
rally  small,  and  often  remain  for  years,  healing  and  recurring, 
alternately,  until  the  source  of  the  irritation  is  removed. 

They  are  frequently  incidental  on  exposure  to  cold ;  and  on 
some  occasions  sQiem  to  arise  spontaneously,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  In  these  instances  they  are  often  very  large,  and  produc- 
tive of  much  suffering  both  local  and  constitutional.  When  ne- 
glected, they  sometimes  become  extremely  formidable,  involving 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  and  face  in  the  inflammation ;  and  if 
this  is  not  subdued  before  it  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  matter 
is  apt  to  force  for  itself  an  opening  through  the  cheek,  which  is 
always  difficult  to  heal,  and  often  leaves  an  indelible  scar. 

I  recently  witnessed  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  experi- 
enced the  most  dreadful  suffering,  accompanied  with  frightful 
swelling  of  the  face,  from  a  large  gum  boil,  produced  by  the  irri- 
tation of  an  advancing  wisdom  tooth.  The  medical  attendant 
bad  unfortunately  neglected  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
until  the  matter  forced  its  way  through  the  cheek,  and  left  a  fis- 
tulous opening  which  weeks  will  not  close. 

XaSATMENT. 

The  inflammation  should  be  subdued,  if  possible,  in  its  early 
stage,  by  the  application  of  leeches ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  prevented 
proceeding  to  suppuration,  this  termination  of  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
celerated by  applying  warm  fomentations  to  thd  cheek. 

As  soon  as  the  dull  throbbing  pain  indicates  that  matter  has 
been  formed,  an  incision  should  be  made  ii^o  the  tumor,  for  its 
evacuation.  This  is  infinitely  more  effective  than  the  common 
practice  of  puncturing,  by  which  facility  is  aflforded  for  the  for- 
mation of  fresh  matter ;  although  even  this  treatment  will  some- 
times require  to  be  several  times  repeated,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to^touch  the  interior  of  the  abscess  with  a  slight  solution  of 
lunar  caustic,  to  induce  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  vessels,  before 
the  suppuration  will  cease. 

OF  TUMORS  GROWING  FROM  THE  GUMS. 

Tumors  frequently  grow  from  the  gums,  and  cause  much  an- 
noyance by  their  size  and  irritability.  They  appear  at  first  to  be 
merely  an  enlargement  or  thickening  of  the  membrane,  usually 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  carious  root ;  but  they  ultimately 
generally  assume  the  form  of  a  large  rounded  tumor,  which  is 
attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  gum  by  a  narrow  cervix,  while 
the  body  of  it  remains  loose  in  the  mouth. 

Those  excrescences  are  most  frequently  found  growing  from 
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the  inner  side  of  the  under  ja w,  near  its  posterior  extremity ;  and» 
by  impeding  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and  their  constant  ex- 
posure to  injury  from  the  teeth,  occasion  so  much  inconvenience! 
that  the  individual  is  generally  desirous  for  their  removal. 

This  is  most  easily  effected  by  means  of  a  ligature,  which  may 
either  bo  a  single  one,  enclosing  the  neck  of  the  tumor  in  a  noose, 
or  used  as  a  double  ligature,  by  passing  two  threads  with  a  needle 
through  the  middle  of  the  cervix,  and  tying  one  of  them  on  each 
side.  By  either  of  these  means,  the  circulation  of  the  tumor 
will  be  stopped,  and  its  body  will  generally  drop  off  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 

This  mode  of  destroying  them  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  the 
knife  or  the  scissors,  as  these  tumors  are  often  exceedingly  vas- 
cular, and,  if  they  are  removed  by  an  incision,  the  haemorrhage 
is  generally  severe,  and  difficult  to  arrest. 

After  the  excrescences  have  been  detached,  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  touch  the  gum  either  with  the  lunar  caustic,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  it.  This  materially  contributes  to  restore  a  healthy  action 
to  the  vessels,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  tumors,  a  ten- 
dency to  which  they  frequently  exhibit. 

ABSORPTION  OF  THE  SOCKETS,  AND  LOGSENINO  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  loosening  of  the 
teeth,  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  advances  of  age. 
It  is  not,  however,  always  a  criterion  of  this,  as  there  are  many 
instances  of  individuals  having  lost  their  teeth  in  this  manner, 
who  have  not  attained  the  meridian  of  life;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  observe  persons  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  whose  te^^  are  firm,  and  their  sockets  in  a  state 
of  preservation. 

rremature  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes  almost  always 
arises  from  the  undue  stimulus  which  is  given  to  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, by  such  irritating  agents  as,  the  presence  of  tartar  on  the  teeth, 
the  effects  of  mercury,  exposure  to  cold,  &c.  The  teeth  are 
also  frequently  expelled  from  their  places  by  a  singular  process 
of  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  the  bottom  of  their  sockets.— 
This  generally  occurs  at  the  same  time  that  the  sides  of  these  are 
in  the  act  of  being  removed  by  absorption,  and  gives  rise  to  that 
lengthened  appearance  of  the  teeth  which  is  so  often  observed. 
The  whole  or  these  are  frequently  thus  affected ;  in  other  instances 
only  particular  teeth  become  long.  The  latter  circumstance 
is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  antagonist  of  the  tooth  in  the  oppo- 
site jaw  has  been  lost. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  new  osseous  matter,  instead  of 
being  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  sockets,  is  found  on  their 
10 
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sides,  between  them  and  the  teeth.  When  this  occurs,  the  teeth 
generally  acquire  a  very  irregular  position,  and  are  often  widely 
separated  from  each  other. 

When  the  teeth  have  been  removed  by  absorption,  a  great  al- 
teration is  produced  on  the  appearance  of  the  face*  The  coun- 
tenance seems  shortened  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  inches 
When  the  jaws  approximate,  the  under  one  advances  in  front  of 
the  upper,  and  the  chin  thus  appears  to  be  parallel  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose,  or  occasionally  to  project  beyond  it.  The 
lips  fall  in.  The  cheeks,  deprived  of  their  support  below,  appear 
prominent  above,  and  sunk  beneath ;  and  we  now  observe  the 
contracted  visage,  and  all  the  striking  features  of  age. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  careful  removal  of  any  irritating 
cause.  If  tartar  is  present,  the  teeth  should  be  effectually  scaled, 
and  the  recurrence  of  it  prevented  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  tooth-brush,  &c.  If  the  irritation  has  been  induced  by  the 
effects  of  mercury,  the  medicine  should  be  discontinued,  and  some 
vegetable  astringent  lotion  substituted.  The  teeth  will  thus  soon 
again  become  firm,  and  the  gums  assume  a  healthy  appearance* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  when  the  teeth  have  be- 
come loose  in  consequence  of  external  injury,  as  from  blows,  &c. 
they  should  be  attached  by  a  ligature  to  the  adjoining  uninjured 
ones,  until  they  become  firm.  The  same  treatment  may  also 
with  much  advantage  be  followed,  when  the  greater  part,  or  the 
whole  of  the  teeth,  have  become  loose  from  absorption,  or  any 
of  the  other  causes  already  enumerated.  A  silk  ligature  is  to  be 
placed  around  the  most  posterior  tooth  of  one  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  tied  by  a  double  knot  on  its  anterior  side,  immediately  be- 
neath the  gum.  In  this  manner  it  is  to  be  extended  to  the  adjoin- 
ing one,  until  the  whole  of  the  teeth  are  thus  fastened  to  each 
other.  The  ligature  thus  applied  will  frequently  remain  for 
months,  and  retain  the  teeth  in  a  state  of  comparative  firmness. 
The  practice  is  always  highly  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  and  will  not  occasion  the  slightest  inconvenience,  if  per- 
formed with  ordinary  dexterity. 

Empirical  practitioners  are  constantly  boasting  in  their  adver- 
tisements of  having  discovered  new  and  more  effectual  methods 
of  fastening  loose  teeth.  These  assertions,  like  all  those  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  quarter,  will  be  found  to  be  wholly  delusive. 
There  is  no  other  mode  of  treatment  than  that  which  I  have  de- 
tailed ;  and  the  practice,  instead  of  being  a  modern  one,  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  era  of  John  Hunter. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MERCURY  UPON  THE  TEETH,  ko. 

Having  so  frequently  alluded  to  the  injurious  consequences  at« 
lending  the  use  of  mercury,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here  its 
mischievous  action  on  the  teeth,  gums,  and  mouth  in  general ;  on 
all  of  which  the  most  destructive  effects  have  been  produced  by 
the  abuse  of  this-powerful  medicine. 

In  early  life,  the  large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  that  are 
so  frequently  administered  to  children,  at  the  time  that  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  going  on,  eitheri  by  weakening  the 
constitutional  powers,  prevent  these  from  being  properly  develop- 
ed ;  or,  by  stimulating  the  absorbent  vessels,  cause  them  to  re- 
move the  enamel  and  the  osseous  substancci  as  soon  as  they  are 
secreted  by  the  arteries.  It  is  thus  that  the  teeth,  on  perforating 
the  gums,  are  either  observed  to  be  evidently  defective,  or,  if  the 
injury  be  not  externally  apparent,  their  organization  is  yet  so  im- 
perfect, that  they  be^in  to  decay  almost  immediately  afterwards. 
On  other  occasions,  it  may  happen  that  no  injurious  consequen- 
ces will  be  seen,  until  several  years  have  elapsed,  as  the  creative 
power,  by  which  the  teeth  were  formed,  had  been  sufficiently 
energetic  to  develope  them  well,  notwithstanding  the  weakening 
effects  of  the  ^'specific.''  But  the  event  is  ultimately  as  certain ; 
the  teeth  will  eventually  yield  to  a  premature  and  rapid  decay, 
unretarded  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  prevent  it;  and 
generally  much  to  his  surprise,  as  the  source  from  which  the 
malady  sprung  has  been  either  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

When  mercury  is  administered  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  its  exhibition  «^kept  up"  until  the  action  of  the  medicine 
on  the  mouth  affords  a  criterion  of  its  introduction  into  the  sys- 
tem, the  mischief  which  it  does  is  more  strikingly  seen.  The 
absorption  of  the  sockets  goes  on  so  rapidiv,  that  the  teeth  are 
soon  exposed  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  one  half  of  their  roots,  and 
are  rendered  proportionally  loose.  Their  periosteum  becomes 
inflamed,  and  is  liable  to  separate  from  the  roots.  The  gums  are 
detached  from  the  teeth,  and  acquire  a  preternaturally  red,  swol- 
len, and  ulcerated  appearance.  They  become  highly  charged 
with  blood,  and  liable  to  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  slightest 
touch.  The  irritation  is  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the 
mouth.  The  tongue  is  greatly  increased  in  size,  the  interior  of 
the  cheeks  and  fauces  are  involved  in  the  inflammation,  which 
finally  extends  to  the  maxillary  bones,  and  either  induces  mortifi- 
cation of  them,  or  a  tendency  to  this  disease. 

Formerly,  when  it  was  customary  to  administer  mercury  to 
such  excess,  as,  in  the  hospital  verbiage  of  that  period,  to  make 
the  unfortunate  patients  ''spit  their  pint  a-day,'*  the  total  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  teeth  and  socketSi  and  dreadful  eifoliations  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  were  ordinary  occurrences.  Happily  the  prac- 
tice of  violent  and  rapid  salivation  is  now  no  longer  countenanced, 
and  if  mercury  is  exhibited  at  all,  the  constitution  is  gradually 
brought  under  its  influence;  and  the  medicine  being  discontinued 
whenever  a  slight  afl!ection  of  the  gums  indicates  that  it  has  acted 
on  the  system,  no  injurious  consequences  will  follow ;  but  the  pa- 
tient,  by  means  of  a  nourishing  diet,  and  the  use  of  astringent 
gargles,  will  soon  recover,  and  the  mouth  again  acquire  a  healthy 
appearance. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MAXIIXART  BONES. 

Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Antrum — Abscess  in  it,  arising  from 
the  closure  of  its  Nasal  Opening —  Tltmors  in  it^  att€u:hed  to 
Carious  Roots — Imperfections  ^the  Palate. 

The  greater  number  of  the  diseases  of  the  maxillary  bones  be- 
long rather  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon  than  that  of  the  den- 
tist. Extensive  exfoliations  of  the  bone,  caries,  necrosis,  &c.  are 
strictly  surgical  cases;  but  afiections  of  the  antrum,  and  espe- 
cially deficiencies  of  the  palate,  frequently  fall  under  the  notice  of 
the  dentist. 

The  antrum  maxillare  is  the  largest  of  that  series  of  cavities 
which  exist  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  head.  The  use  of  these  is 
hitherto  unknown;  some  anatomists  believing  that,  by  affording 
extension  to  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  they  increase 
the  power  of  the  organ  of  smelling ;  and  others,  that  they  assist 
in  modulating  the  tones  of  the  voice.  All  of  these  cavities  com- 
municate with  each  other,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  nostrils,  into  which  small  ducts  from  each  of  them  extend. 
They  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
which  passes  through  the  small  foramina,  and  is  extended  on  the 
parietes  of  the  different  sinus. 

The  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  which 
lines  these  cavities,  are  especially  subject  to  that  inflammation,  to 
which  all  those  of  the  mucous  order  are  so  liable.  The  maxillary 
sinus,  from  its  situation,  is  more  frequently  affected  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  inflammation  in  it  is  more  apt  to  afiect  the  teeth 
and  other  parts  of  the  face. 

The  most  common  affection  of  the  antrum  is  the  formation  of 
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matter  within  its  cavity.  This  is  usually  merely  coagulated  mu- 
cus, and  not  of  a  purulent  description,  as  is  generally  supposed  : 
for  what  now  constitutes  the  abscess,  was  originally  the  ordinary 
discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane ;  the  exit  of  which 
through  the  natural  channel  of  the  nostrils  being  prevented,  in 
consequence  of  the  inter-communicating  opening  being  closed  by 
the  inflammation,  the  secretion  had  thus  accumulated  within  the 
cavity,  until  it  acquired  a  purulent  appearance. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  is  generally  slightly  affect- 
ed, and  the  nasal  opening  of  the  cavity  partially  closed,  on  irrita- 
tion of  the  nostrils  from  a  common  cold.  The  secretion  is  then 
accumulated  within  the  cavity,  and  occasions  a  sensation  of  dull, 
deep-seated  uneasiness,  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
usually  subsides  in  a  few  days,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  channel, 
when  the  mucus  again  flows  freely  from  the  nostrils. 

But  if  the  inflammation  has  been  severe,  and  continued  so  long 
as  to  lead  to  the  complete  closure  of  the  foramen ;  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  the  cause  of  this  becoming  impervious, 
if  the  membrane  has,  from  some  innate  tendency  to  disease,  gra- 
dually thickened,  until  the  opening  has  been  obliterated,  the  symp- 
toms and  the  suffering  will  rapidly  increase.  The  dull  oppressive 
pain  is  now  accompanied  by  a  throbbing  sensation,  or  by  acute 
paroxysms,  extending  along  the  face  and  forehead,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  frontal  sinus.  The  teeth  situated  immediately  under- 
neath the  cavity  become  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  adjoining 
parts  sympathize.  The  inflammation  is  extended  to  the  face, 
giving  rise  to  painful  swelling  of  the  cheek,  which  frequently  in- 
creases to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lead  to  the  complete  closure  of 
the  eye,  and  produce  a  frightful  deformity. 

This  enlargement  is  occasioned,  not  only  by  the  inflammation 
of  these  parts,  but  frequently  also  by  the  expansion  of  the  osseous 
sides  of  the  antrum,  which  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
matter  within.  These  sometimes  in  this  stage  become  carious 
and  exfoliate,  or  are  absorbed  and  give  way.  The  matter  is 
then  discharged  by  an  openine,  either  externally,  through  the 
cheeky  or  more  frequently  into  the  mouthi  above  the  roots  of  the 
grinding  teeth. 

Inflammation  of  the  antrum  is  also  often  occasioned  by  the  ir- 
ritation of  diseased  teeth.  Those  which  are  situated  under  the 
cavity,  will,  of  course,  most  frequently  produce  it;  although 
sometimes  it  may  arise  from  caries  of  a  canine  tooth,  or  of  the 
small  grinder  adjoining  to  it.  It  will  often  altogether  subside  on 
the  extraction  of  the  carious  toothy  and  a  considerable  Quantity  of 
highly  offensive  matter,  of  a  floculent  appearance,  will  frequently, 
at  the  same  time,  be  discharged  through  the  socket.    In  other 
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cases*  the  diseased  action  in  the  membrane  will  still  continuCf 
pecially  in  those  persons  who  are  of  a  strumous  constitution ;  the 
opening  that  has  been  made  either  remaining  fistulous,  or  it  may 
close  up,  and  the  nasal  foramen  again  become  pervious,  and  the 
matter  may  continue,  for  many  years,  to  be  discharged  throogh 
either  of  the  channels. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  inflammation,  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied for  its  reduction;  and,  if  the  symptoms  are  severe,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  placed  on  the  anti-phlogistic  regimen.  The  mouth 
should  be  examined,  and  if  any  carious  teeth  or  roots  are  found, 
which,  from  their  situation,  are  likely  to  be  a  source  of  irritation, 
they  should  be  immediately  extracted.  If,  notwithstanding  these 
measures,  the  opening  into  the  nostrils  still  remains  impervious, 
and  the  increase  of  the  secretion  assumes  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, an  opening  must  be  made  for  its  discharge. 

This  is  readily  made  through  the  sockets  of  any  of  the  teeth 
which  are  situated  below  the  antrum.  If  any  of  the  posterior 
teeth  is  in  a  carious  state,  it  will,  of  course,  be  selected  for  remo- 
val. But  in  instances  where  the  whole  of  them  are  sound,  the 
posterior  bicuspidatus  is  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as 
it  is  invariably  situated  under  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
cavity,  and  its  situation  in  the  mouth  readily  admits  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a  straight  three-sided  trochar,  with  which  the  perfora- 
tion is  to  be  made. 

On  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  the  trochar  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  socket,  and  advanced  by  a  rotary  motion,  until  the  floor 
of  the  antrum  is  perforated ;  when  the  evacuation  of  the  matter 
will  immediately  follow.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  instrument, 
on  entering  the  cavity,  is  not  suddenly  carried  to  its  opposite  ex- 
tremity, and  the  orbit  thus  endangered  by  the  awkwardness  of 
the  operator,  or  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.^ 

When  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  cavity  should  be  syrineed 
with  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little  port  wine  may  be  added. 
Frequently  the  operation  will  require  to  be  several  times  repeat- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  secretion  recurring. 

*  Mr.  Listen,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  operations  of  which  this 
country  can  boast,  I  believe,  rpcommends  that  the  opening  should  be  made 
directly  into  the  cavity^,  through  the  alveolar  process,  immediately  above  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  Either  mcMe  will  answer  equally  well ;  but  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  is  in  general  preferable,  as  the  teeth  are  usually  in  such  a 
carious  condition,  that  they  require  to  be  removed ;  and  their  fangs  frequently 
project  into  this  cavity,  and  will  thus,  on  their  extraction,  sometimes  leave 
a  natural  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  secretion. 
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In  these  instances,  an  injection  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
the  sulphate  of  copper  in  rose  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
grains  of  the  former,  or  two  of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
may  be  used  for  promoting  a  more  healthy  tone  in  the  secreting 
vessels.  The  surface  of  the  membrane  frequently  becomes  so 
callous,  that  the  stren^h  of  the  injection  requires  to  be  greatly 
increased,  or  undiluted  port  wine  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

TUMORS  IN  THE  ANTRUM  ATTACHED  TO  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE 

TEETH. 

Tumors  are  sometimes  formed  within  this  cavity,  and  give  rise 
to  much  uneasiness.  They  are  most  commonly  attached  to  the 
roots  of  any  of  the  teeth  that  extend  into  the  antrum,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  membranous  sac,  filled  with  purulent  matter. 
This  sac  seems  to  be  a  production  or  elongation  of  the  membrane 
which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  teeth ;  to  which  it  in  most  cases 
firmly  adheres,  but  usually  remains  loose  within  the  cavity. 

These  tumors  or  abscesses  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  irri- 
tation of  carious  roots;  on  the  extraction  of  which,  they  are 
generally  found  adhering  to  their  extremities.  The  capsule  which 
encloses  the  matter,  admits  of  great  elongation,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  to  remove  in  this  way  a  tumor  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  pus,  through  the  small  opening  by  which  the 
fang  ot  the  tooth  had  extended  into  the  antrum. 

The  tumors  of  a  cancerous  or  fungus  hasmatodes  nature,  to 
which  this  cavity  is  subject,  are  strictly  surgical  cases,  and  are 
unfortunately  almost  always  incurable ;  as  they,  in  most  instan- 
ces, re-appear  after  extirpation.  They  invariably  give  rise  to 
great  deformity,  and  agonizing  suiTering,  to  which  little  or  no  re- 
lief can  be  given,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  the  anticipated  death 
of  the  exhausted  sufferer. 

IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  PALATE. 

Deficiencies  of  the  palate  are  sometimes  the  result  of  partial 
caries  of  the  maxillary  and  palatal  bones  in  the  adult,  but  more 
frequently  they  exist  from  the  period  of  birth.  In  the  former  in- 
stance,  the  imperfection  is  usually  a  circumscribed  opening  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  confined  to  the  palatal 
processes  of  the  maxillary  bones ;  but  when  the  case  is  congeni- 
tal, an  extensive  fissure  will  generally  be  found  extending  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  soft  as  well  as  the  osseous  palate,  from  the 
uvula  to  the  upper  lip,  both  of  which  are  frequently  in  the  same 
way  aflfected,  thus  also  producing  cleft  uvula  and  hare  lip. 

The  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  smallest  deficiency  of  the 
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palate  is  exceedingly  great.  The  serious  imperfection  of  tha 
speech,  the  difficulty  in  articulating,  the  frequent  passage  of  the 
food  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  to  that  of  the  nostrils,  are 
sources  of  constant  affliction.  In  early  life  it  deprives  the  child 
of  its  proper  nutrition,  as  the  preternatural  communication  be* 
tween  the  mouth  and  nostrils  prevents  the  formation  of  that  per- 
feet  vacuum  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  performance  of  suck- 
ing, and  the  child  must  be  supported  by  external  aliment,  which 
is  ill  adapted  for  the  delicate  state  of  the  digestive  organs  at  this 
period. 

TREATMENT. 

(Congenital  Imperfection.)  If  the  fissure  is  narrow,  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  unite  its  sides  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
will  often  be  attended  with  success.  All  that  is  necessary,  is 
merely  to  scarify  the  edges  of  the  opening,  and  apply  a  little  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  slight  inflammation.  Granulations  being  thus  produced, 
the  sides  of  the  opening  approximate,  and  whenever  they  meet  at 
the  smallest  points,  union  of  the  whole  will  rapidly  follow. 

But  when  the  imperfection  is  extensive,  and  accompanied  with 
hare  lip,  a  more  serious  operation  will  be  required.  It  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  fissure  together  by 
means  of  ligatures;  and  it  will  in  general  be  requisite  to  postpone 
the  treatment  for  several  years,  until  the  patient  has  acquired 
sufficient  fortitude  to  enable  him  to  submit  to  the  operation  with 
that  steadiness  on  which  the  success  of  it  so  much  depends.  The 
operation  for  the  cure  of  hare  lip  may  be  performed  a  considera- 
ble time  before  that  on  the  palate  is  attempted,  as  it  not  only  fa- 
cilitates the  operations^  to  perform  them  separately,  but  the  con- 
traction produced  by  the  cicatrix  of  the  lip  may  serve  to  bring 
the  sides  of  the  palatal  fissure  nearer  to  each  other,  or  at  least 
prevent  their  farther  separation. 

In  deficiencies  of  the  palate  arising  from  caries  of  the  bones, 
or  in  congenital  imperfection,  when  the  opening  is  very  extensive, 
no  benefit  will  be  derived  from  any  surgical  operation ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another  mode  of  supplying 
the  loss  of  substance.  With  this  view,  what  are  called  artificial 
palates  have  been  devised. 

These  may  be  formed  either  of  gold  or  of  bone ;  the  former, 
however,  is  generally  preferable.  Silver  should  never  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  invariably  undergoes  oxydation  in  the 
nouth,  and  frequently  proves  injurious  from  this  cause. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  directions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  palates,  which  could  be  followed  with  advantage  in 
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any  individual  case.  The  form  of  the  mouth,  and  the  different 
peculiarities  of  it,  are  subject  to  such  incessant  variety,  that  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  would  be  favorable  in  one  instance, 
might  be  highly  inapplicable  in  another.  It  may,  however,  be 
mentioned,  that,  both  in  constructing  and  applying  them,  the  prac- 
titioner ought  to  keep  in  view  the  prospect  of  a  natural  cure,  or 
at  all  events,  of  a  diminution  of  the  opening,  and  study  to  promote 
any  tendency  of  this  nature  as  far  as  possible.  The  artificial 
palates  should  therefore  always  be  attached  to  the  teeth,  and 
should  never  be  fastened  by  metallic  springs,  or  by  folding  down 
wings,  reclining  on  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  (as  in  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Mr.  Weiss,)  as  by  the  constant  pressure  which 
these  exert,  the  delicate,  spongy  bones  may  be  injured,  and  the 
opening  will  invariably  be  enlarged. 

An  artificial  palate,  when  successfully  constructed,  is  deserved- 
ly considered  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  operations  which  the 
dentist  can  perform.  It  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  patient,  and  enable  him  to  articulate,  always  with  conside- 
rable, often  with  perfect  distinctness ;  and  will  materially  remove 
the  evidence  of  an  affliction  which  is  equally  distressing  to  the 
subject  of  it,  and  to  the  observer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  NEURALGIA,  OR  TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

Although  this  affection  more  properly  falls  under  the  notice 
of  the  physician  than  that  of  either  the  surgeon  or  the  dentist,  yet 
it  will  be  proper  to  mention  it  before  concluding  the  subject  of 
the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  connected. 

The  disease,  to  which  the  names  of  neuralgia  and  tic  doulou- 
reux have  been  applied,  arises  from  some  peculiar  and  mysterious 
affection  of  the  nerves.  The  whole  of  these  appear  to  be  subject 
to  it,  as  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pairs  of  nerves,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  are  most  frequently 
affected. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity, 
and  very  little  is  hitherto  known  of  it.  By  some  authors,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  proceed  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
functions;  while  others  believe  that  it  arises  from  pressure  on  the 
nerve.  This  latter  opinion  is  considered  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  more  recent  discoveries  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who,  with 
that  minute  observation  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished,  remark- 
ed a  peculiar  amygdaloid  thickening  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
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skull,  in  several  instances  in  which  the  individuals  had  been  sub- 
ject to  this  disease.  But  neither  of  these  explanations  will  account 
for  the  peculiarities  which  tic  douloureux  exhibits.  For  if  the 
disease  arose  from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  whole 
of  the  nerves,  it  may  be  imagined,  would  be  equally  affected  by 
it,  and  especially  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  those  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  abdominal  viscera :  and 
yet  these  rarely  become  the  subjects  of  neuralgia.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  produced  by  pressure,  and  particularly  that  which  ia 
occasioned  by  the  thickening  of  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium, 
the  whole  of  the  cerebral  nerves  would  be  equally  subject  to  it ; 
nor  would  this  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  disease  occa- 
sionally appearing  in  those  parts  which  are  more  remotely  con* 
nected  with  the  head,  as  in  the  arm,  or  in  the  heel,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Bell.  The  latter  theory,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  symptoms  of 
tic  douloureux  are  frequently  produced  by  the  pressure  on  the  nerve, 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  improper  stuffing  of  a  tooth. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  tic  douloureux  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  suffering  it  gives  rise  to — which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  most  acute  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
— not  the  slightest  appearance  of  disease  can  be  observed  in  the 
affected  nerve.  There  is  here  no  trace  of  any  of  those  marks  of 
inflammation  which  are  observed  in  other  structures  of  the  body 
when  excited,  or  in  the  nerves  themselves  in  cases  of  tetanus  or 
locked-jaw.  On  dissection  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  neu- 
ralgia, no  morbid  indication  can  be  seen  in  the  nerve  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  irritation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
have  been  equally  healthy  with  any  of  the  others,  and  presents 
exactly  the  same  appearance.  This  circumstance,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  the  disease  being  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  nerve,  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  would 
leave  some  inflammatory  trace;  and  shews  that  tic  douloureux 
originates  from  a  source  which  is  so  subtile,  that  it  has  as  yet 
escaped  our  observation. 

In  those  cases,  however,  of  what  may  be  termed  local  neural- 
gia, or  an  affection  exceedingly  analogous  to  it,  arising  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  improper  stuffing  of  a  tooth,  when  the 
gold,  or  artificial  substitute  presses  on  the  nerve,  the  ordinary 
marks  of  inflammation  are  observed  both  in  the  excited  nerve, 
and  the  sheath  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

In  describing  the  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux,  I  shall  mention 
those  that  usually  occur,  when  the  sub-orbitary  nerve,  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  the  disease,  is  affected. 

The  pain  is  altogether  sui  generis,  and  far  exceeds  in  intensity 
that  of  any  other  disease.    It  appears  to  proceed  chiefly  from 
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the  small  grinding  teeth,  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the 
branches  of  the  nerve  in  the  face^  shooting  high  into  the  temple, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ear.  The  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  are  either  at  ihe  same  time  affected,  or  sympathize  with 
those  of  the  sub^orbitary ;  as  the  same  sensation  is  generally 
experienced  in  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw,  extending  down  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  arm,  to  which  it  is  also  sometimes  communi- 
cated. The  pain,  in  some  cases,  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  is 
periodical  in  its  attacks;  in  others,  it  is  incessant,  or  the  interval 
is  not  so  distinctly  marked.  While  the  paroxysm  lasts,  the  suffer- 
ing is  of  the  most  acute  description ;  but  when  over,  a  period  of 
comparative  relief  succeeds,  and  frequently  the  pain  subsides 
altogether,  until  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  which  is  often 
observed  to  return  daily  at  regular  periods.  In  those  instances 
in  which  the  paroxysm  is  not  so  strikingly  indicated,  the  pain  is 
more  constant,  and  frequently  equally  great.  In  all  cases,  the 
digestive  organs  are  generally  much  deranged. 

in  some  persons  there  seems  to  exist  a. constitutional  tendency 
to  tic  douloureux,  which  will  readily  be  brought  into  action  by 
certain  exciting  causes.  This  diseasq  appears  to  be  materially 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  is  often  accelerated  or 
occasioned  by  severe  mental  affections*  It  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  during  periods  of  great  anxiety,  or  long  and  intense  de- 
pression, incidental  on  ^rief,  misfortune,  or  disappointed  hope.  Or 
if  the  disease  had  previously  existed,  it  will  always  b^  increased 
by  these  afiections,  and  can  seldom  be  alleviated  while  the  mental 
disquietude  remains  undiminished. 

TREATMEVT. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  alleviation  of  this 
dreadful  disease,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  been  found  to  fail. 
The  carbonate  of  iron,  suggested  by  Mr.  Copeland  Hutcheson, 
was  formerly  considered  a  specific ;  but,  in  manjr  cases,  it  has 
been  productive  of  little  benefit,  and  in  all,  its  exhibition  is  attend- 
ed with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  medicine  requires  to  be 
increased  in  quantity,  in  ever^  successive  administration,  until  at 
last  so  larffe  a  dose  is  requisite,  that  it  materially  disturbs  the 
functions  of  digestion. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  disease  generally  assuming  an 
intermittent  character,  the  exhibition  of  bark  was  naturally  sug- 
gested ;  and  it  has  in  many  instances  been  highly  beneficial,  es- 
pecially under  the  form  of  sulphate  of  quinine ;  doses  of  which, 
to  the  extent  of  three  grains,  repeated  several  times  a-day,  are 
often  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  exhibition  of  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  the  solutioii>  has  been 
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proposed  with  the  same  view,  and  several  instances  of  its  success 
are  recorded.  But  the  alarming  constitutional  excitemeot  which 
this  powerful  agent  so  invariably  occasions,  must  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  it  ever  being  generally  used. 

The  principle  of  counter  irritation  has  been  resorted  to  with 
considerable  success  in  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux.  The 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  is  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  applied  to  the  cheek  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  composed  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  oxymuriate  to  one  ounce  of 
common  cerate.  A  great  disadvantage,  however,  attends  its 
use, — it  is  always  productive  of  much  deformity.  The  moxa  and 
issue  have  long  been  beneficially  employed  in  cases  of  neuralgia 
affecting  the  loins  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  division  of  the  excited  nerve,  as  suggested  and  accom- 
plished by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  is  another  mode  of  local  treatment 
of  tic  douloureux.  A  similar  operation  has  for  a  long  time  been 
performed  with  success,  by  veterinary  surgeons,  for  the  cure  of 
an  affection  of  this  nature  in  the  horse,  and  in  Sir  Astley's  case, 
the  division  of  the  sub-orbitary  branch  afforded  the  anticipated 
relief.  It  has  been  equally  successful  in  several  subsequent  in- 
stances, when  re-union  of  the  divided  nerve  has  not  followed. 
But  when  the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerve  again  unite,  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  been  generally  found  to  recur. 
This  event  may,  however,  be  readily  prevented  by  removing  a 
small  portion  of  the  nerve,  instead  of  merely  cutting  it  across. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  operation  is  attended  with  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  producing  total  paralysis  of  that  side  of  the  face 
on  which  the  nerve  is  divided. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  functions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  these 
into  more  regular  order,  before  any  cure  can  be  effected.  With 
this  view,  a  slight  course  of  alterative  and  cathartic  medicines 
may  be  prescribed. 

The  cathartic  pills  with  calomel,  of  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy, 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose;  and  a  small  proportion  of 
opium,  hyosciamus,  or  some  similar  anodyne,  may  be  added,  to 
tranquillize  the  nervous  excitement. 

If  any  mental  disquietude  exists,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  suppress  or  alleviate  it.  •  The  patient  ought  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  mingle  with  society,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable,  have  re- 
course to  a  change  of  scene.  Travelling  is  thus  highly  beneficial, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  often  be  much  ameliorated 
by  a  tour. 

In  those  instances  of  local  neuralgia  which  are  produced  by 
the  improper  stuffing  of  a  tooth,  at  a  time  when  the  nerve  is  ex- 
posed and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  gold,  and  which  are 
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80  often  occasioned  by  the  empirical  practice  of  '^plugging"  teeth, 
when  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement,  with  what  are  termed 
''anodyne  or  mineral  cements/'  composed  of  the  coarsest  metals, 
no  relief  will  be  derived  from  any  other  treatment  excepting  the 
extraction  of  the  tooth ;  and  in  every  instance  the  sooner  that  this 
is  effected  the  better.  In  those  cases  in  which  symptoms,  resem- 
bling those  of  tic  douloureux,  arise  from  exostosis  of  the  teeth,  or 
from  the  irritation  of  a  carious  root,  the  same  course  must  be 
followed. 


PART   III. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TEETH. 

While  describing  the  diflferent  diseases  of  the  teeth,  I  mentioned 
various  operations  that  were  requisite  for  their  cure.  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  description,  for 
the  purpose  of  then  detailing  the  mode  in  which  these  are  per- 
formed; conceiving,  that  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  it 
would  be  better  to  comprehend  them  in  a  different  part  of  the 
work.     I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  notice  them. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  premise,  that,  in  performing  these  opera- 
tions, the  fewer  instruments  that  are  used  the  better ;  and  that  no 
unnecessary  exhibition  of  them  should  ever  be  made.  I  am  aware 
that  this  recommendation  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  empirical,  and  but  too  many  of  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  profession;  but  yet  I  believe,  that  although  such  ostenta- 
tious parade,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  may,  in  a  few  instances, 
startle  the  timid  and  bewilder  the  ignorant,  it  will  only  excite 
the  merited  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
patients. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SCALING  AND  CLEANING  THE  TEETH. 

1.  These  are  the  operations  required  for  the  removal  of  the 
tartar,  or  any  other  foreign  body,  which  may  have  collected  upon 
the  teeth ;  and  however  easy  of  performance  they  may  at  first 
appear,  no  one  but  a  regularly  educated  practitioner  ought  ever 
to  DO  allowed  to  undertake  them ;  as  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  the  permanency  of  the  teeth,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  operations  have  been  per- 
formed. 

2.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  tartar,  when  first  depo- 
sited on  the  teeth,  is  so  soft,  and  adheres  so  slightly,  that  the  fric- 
tion produced  by  the  motion  of  the  tongue,  or  of  a  common  tooth 
brush,  would  be  suflicient  to  remove  it.    But  the  position  of  the 
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teeth,  in  some  parts  of  the  mouth,  prevents  either  from  being  ef- 
fectually applied,  or  even  touching  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
surface.  We  thus  constantly  observe  tartar  accumulated,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  almost  every  individual,  on  the  sides 
and  posterior  part  of  the  incisors,  canines,  and  small  grinders  of 
the  under  jaw,  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  molares  of  the  up- 
per; on  all  of  which  it  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  be  formed, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  a  great  part  of  their  surfaces  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tongue,  but  also  owing  to  their  immedi- 
ate location  to  the  principal  reservoirs  of  the  saliva. 

3.  When  the  smallest  quantity  of  tartar  adheres  to  the  teeth,  it 
rapidly  becomes  hard,  and  forms  a  nucleus  for  future  deposition. 
This,  if  not  prevented,  will  frequently  increase,  until  several  of 
them  are  completely  covered,  or  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  the  se- 
cretion. The  sums  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation  by 
the  presence  ofthe  calcareous  body.  The  sockets  are  absorbed, 
and  the  teeth,  being  thus  as  it  were  undermined,  will  inevitably 
be  lost,  unless  the  tartar  is  removed. 

4.  The  instruments  by  which  its  removal  is  accomplished,  are 
termed  scalers.  They  are  of  various  forms,  adapted  to  the  re- 
spective aspects  and  position  of  the  different  teeth. 

5.  These  instruments,  it  should  be  observed,  are  not  intended 
to  scrape  down  the  tartar,  which  has  now  become  so  hard,  that 
any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  vain.  The  mode  of  using  them 
is  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  instrument  to  the  free  part  of  the  tooth, 
underneath  the  calcareous  deposit,  or  between  it  and  the  gums ; 
when,  by  a  slight  effort,  the  tartar  will  readily  be  started  off  in 
scales  from  the  surface.  It  will  facilitate  the  operation,  to  re- 
move the  concretion  completely  from  one  tooth  before  com* 
mencing  with  another,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole 
of  it  is  scaled  off,  for  if  the  smallest  particle  is  allowed  to  remain, 
it  will  irritate  the  tongue  and  gums  still  more  than  before  the  ope- 
ration, and  contribute  to  a  future  formation. 

6.  Frequently  the  tartar  is  collected  in  such  quantities,  as  to 
afford  an  adventitious  support  to  the  teeth.  In  these  cases,  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  at  one  q^e- 
ration,  but  may  be  beneficially  effected  at  several  subsequent  pe- 
riods, an  interval  of  a  few  days  being  allowed  to  elapse  between 
each  attempt. 

7.  After  the  removal  of  the  tartar,  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
generally  feel  rough  to  the  tongue,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  of 
compression  is  experienced  by  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  mi- 
nute particles  of  the  substance  remaining  between  the  sides  of 
the  teeth*  The  former  of  these  annoyances  may  be  removed  by 
slightly  rubbing  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  with  a  cane  and  a  pow- 
der consisting  of  equal  parts  of  pulverized  pumice-stone  and  le- 
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vigated  chalk ;  and  the  sensation  of  compression  will  be  diminisii* 
ed  by  passing  a  common  spring  tooth-pick  between  them. 

8.  The  gums  usually  feel  tender  on  exposure  to  the  air  after 
removal  of  the  tartar.  This  slight  uneasiness  always  subsides  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days ;  and  may  be  alleviated  by  washing  the 
mouth  with  any  of  the  following  lotions  : 

R  Tinct.  Myrrh,  5  vi. 

Mistur.  Camphorat.  g  viij.     M. 

"St  Tinct.   Cinchonee,  Sss* 
Vini  Rubri  Lusitan. 
Aq.  Fontis  a  a  S  iij-     M* 

R  Tinct.  IVfyrrh,  3  vi. 
—    Cinchon.   Jf  ss. 
Infus.  Rosar.  S  iv. 
Aq.  Fontis,  %  vi.     M. 

9.  That  peculiar  dark  colored  incrustation,  which  is  so  often 
observed  on  teeth  that  have  been  neglected,  especially  on  those 
of  youth,  adheres  with  so  much  tenacity,  that  it  cannot  be  scraped 
off  with  an  instrument  without  the  risk  of  injuring  the  enamel. 
The  only  safe  mode  of  removing  it,  is  by  the  patient  use  of  the 
cane  and  pumice-stone  powder,  or  the  teeth  may  be  cautiously 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  the  pumice-stone  itself. 

10.  When  the  tartar  has  been  removed,  and  the  teeth  restored 
to  their  natural  color,  their  preservation  in  this  condition  may  be 
greatly  maintained  by  attention  to  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush,  and 
some  innocuous  powder,  that  will  act  slightly  on  the  teeth  by  a 
gentle  friction. 

11.  The  chalk  and  pumice-stone  powder  already  mentioned 
is  far  too  powerful  for  frequent  application.  The  tooth  powders 
that  are  to  be  daily  used,  should  consist  of  some  impalpable  sub- 
stance, that  will  neither  act  chemically  upon  the  structure  of  the 
teeth,  nor  too  powerfully  on  their  surfaces  by  friction. 

12.  Charcoal  and  camphor,  orris  root  and  levigated  chalk, 
bark  and  finely  pulverized  cuttle  fish — all  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well,  and  are  the  substances  of  which  most  tooth  powders 
consist ;  some  of  the  fragrant  essential  oils  being  usually  added, 
to  render  them  more  agreeable.  All  those  powders  that  are  re- 
commended for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  teeth  white,  should 
be  sedulously  avoided,  as  they  can  only  produce  this  effect  by 
acting  chemically  upon  the  enamel  and  destroying  its  structure. 

13.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  cleanidg  the  teeth,  no  at- 
tempt should  ever  be  made  to  render  them  whiter  than  they  natu- 
rally are.  All  those  substances  that  produce  this  effect,  can  only 
do  so  by  their  acidity ;  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  how  in- 
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juriously  (he  acids  act'  upon  the  teeth, — at  first  rendering  them 

Ereternaturallv  white,  but  in  a  short  time  more  discolored  than 
efore,  and  ultimately  so  sensitive  and  irritable  that  they  are  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
mouth. 

14.  With  regard  to  tooth-brushes,  they  should  neither  be  too 
hard  nor  too  soft,  as  the  former  act  too  powerfully  on  the  teeth, 
and  irritate  the  gums,  and  little  or  no  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  latter.  Those  that  are  intermediate  between  either  extreme, 
and  whose  bristles  are  considerably  apart  from  each  other,  are  of 
the  most  advantageous  form. 

15.  Notwithstanding  all  the  eflforts  of  the  individual,  the  tartar 
often,  from  some  peculiar  tendency,  collects  so  rapidly,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  scale  the  teeth  every  two  or  three  months, 
and,  it  will  always  greatly  contribute  to  their  permanency,  to 
have  the  tartar  removed  from  them  at  least  once  a  year. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  STUFFING  THE  TEETH. 

With  Remarks  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  ^^ Anodyne  and 
Mineral  Pastes^^  used  for  this  purpose. 

16.  This  operation  consists  in  filling  up,  by  artificial  means,  the 
cavity  which  caries  has  produced  in  a  tooth,  and  if  properly  per- 
formed, it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  which  the  dentist  can 
achieve,  as  the  decay  may  often  be  thus  arrested  in  its  progress, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  tooth  prolonged  for  years. 

17.  The  success  attending  the  operation  depends  on  several 
circumstances, — as,  the  nature  of  the  foreisn  body  by  which  the 
cavity  is  filled,  the  favorable  condition  of  the  tooth,  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  carious  part,  and  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  air 
and  saliva  from  the  interior  of  the  cavity. 

18.  A  great  variety  of  substances  have  been  used  for  stufling 
teeth ;  and  empirical  practitioners  are  daily  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  new  ones,  and  publishing  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
'^wonderful  efiScacy''  of  their  nostrums,  although  in  reality  every 
one  of  them  is  generally  infinitely  worse  than  those  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

19.  Of  all  the  materials  that  have  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, gold  leaf,  the  most  ancient,  is  siill  incomparably  the  best, 
as  it  is  not  onfy  the  purest  of  all  the  metals,  but  is  possessed  of 
the  highly  valuable  property  of  underffoing  no  change  in  the 
mouth,  where  almost  every  other  metallic  substance  is  affected. 
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Platina  the  more  recently  discovered  metal,  and  inferior  only  to 
gold,  it  is  true,  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark ;  but  it  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  is  even  then  possessed  of  much 
less  ductility  than  gold  is. 

20.  All  the  other  metals  are  more  or  less  objectionable.  Silver 
and  tin  rapidly  undergo  oxydation  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  sa- 
liva. Lead  is  still  more  improper,  as  it  is  readily  decomposed 
by  the  saliva,  and  many  fluids  in  ordinary  use  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, such  as  vinegar,  &c.;  and,  when  thus  carried  into  the 
stomach,  it  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree. 

21.  Notwithstanding  the  well  known  deleterious  eflfects  of  lead, 
it  is  constantly  employed  by  empirical  practitioners  in  the  com- 
position of  what  they  advertise  as  "anodyne  cements"  and  ^'mine- 
ral  pastes.*'  These  generally  consists  of  oxydes  of  lead  in  unioa 
with  mercury,  or  of. cobalt  with  plaster  of  Paris;  the  compound 
thus  formed  being  at  first  soft,  but  soon  becoming  hard  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air  and  moisture  of  the  mouth. 

22.  Laying  their  poisonous  tendency  altogether  out  of  the  qaea- 
tion,  the  mode  in  which  these  wretched  farragoes  are  applied,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be  productive  of  the  smallest 
benefit.  The  persons  who  use  them  rarely  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
moving the  carious  part  of  the  tooth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  boast 
that  they  cover  it  up  with  their  nostrum.  The  unscientific  nature 
of  this  practice  will  at  once  be  obvious  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that 
if  the  smallest  particle  of  the  decayed  part  is  left,  the  source  of 
contamination  still  remains,  and  the  disease  will  go  on  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tooth  as  rapidly  as  ever. 

23.  Another  mode  of  stuffing  teeth  was  proposed  several  years 
before;  indeed,  I  believe  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  late  Mr* 
Fox.  The  material  used  was  a  composition  formed  by  the  union 
of  tin  with  several  similar  metals.  The  compound  thus  made  be- 
comes fusible  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than  any  of 
the  metals  that  compose  it.  A  small  piece  of  it  being  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  is  readily  melted  by  the  application  of  a 
heated  iron  wire. 

24.  The  practice,  I  believe,  has  now  been  discontinued,  al- 
though it  is  far  less  reprehensible,  and  infinitely  more  effective^ 
than  the  empirical  one  that  has  been  substituted  for  it.  The 
chief  objections  to  its  use  are,  1st,  The  irritation  in  the  tooth  which 
the  application  of  the  heat  frequently  produces ;  2d,  The  contrac- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  metal  on  cooling,  by  which  it  gene- 
rally happens,  that  the  cavity  is  not  so  completely  filled  up  as  to 
exclude  the  air  and  saliva  from  the  interior  of  the  tooth ;  and,  3d, 
The  limited  practicability  of  the  operation,  even  if  it  were  inva- 
riably successful,  as  the  power  of  gravitation  will  prevent  it  being 
applied  to  any  of  the  teeth  excepting  a  few  of  those  in  the  under 
jaw. 
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25.  A  tooth  is  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  being  stufTed 
at  the  time  when  a  dark  colored  spot  in  the  enamel  indicates  that 
caries  has  commenced  in  the  osseous  structure  beneath,  although 
it  has  not  yet  made  an  opening  externally,  nor  advanced  so  far 
internally,  as  to  have  exposed  the  canal  of  the  tooth.  In  this 
early  stage,  the  cavity  can  always  be  filled  up  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  generally  without  the  least  pain  to  the  patient,  as 
the  sound  plate  of  bone  interposed  between  the  canal  and  the  ca- 
rious part  completely  prevents  the  pressure  of  the  gold  affecting 
the  nerve. 

26.  The  first  part  of  the  operation  of  stuflSng  consists  in  re- 
moving all  the  decayed  part  of  the  toolh,  by  means  of  broaches 
of  a  triangular  or  pentagonal  form ;  or,  if  the  situation  of  the  ca- 
ries will  not  permit  of  the  application  of  these,  excavating  instru- 
ments must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  way.  These  in- 
struments, of  course,  must  oe  of  different  forms,  adapted  to  the 
various  aspects  which  carious  teeth  present,  and  should  consist  of 
two  sets,  one  of  which  is  required  tor  applying  to  the  right  side 
of  the  opening,  and  the  other  for  the  left. 

27.  In  excavating  the  cavity,  although  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
away  the  whole  of  the  diseased  structure^and  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  interior  of  the  opening  as  equal  as  possible — ^yet  it 
should  be  the  study  of  the  operator  to  avoid  removing  any  of  the 
sound  part  of  the  tooth,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  space 
wider  beneath  than  it  is  at  the  surface.  I  am  aware  that  this  re- 
commendation is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  every  dentist, 
and  that  many  authors  (among  whom  I  am  surprised  to  find  so 
scientific  a  man  as  Mr.  Bell)  even  inculcate  the  propriety  of 
making  the  cavity  larger  below  than  at  its  orifice,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  state,  of  more  effectually  securing  the  gold.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  result  of  this  practice  is  generally  the  reverse 
of  what  they  anticipate,  and  believe  it  to  be  utterly  ^impossible, 
that  a  cavity,  which  is  wider  in  the  interior  than  at  the  surface, 
can  ever  be  so  acurately  filled  up  by  the  introduction  of  a  solid 
body,  as  a  cylindrical  opening  will  be.  In  the  former  instance, 
it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  gold  fills  the  space  so  inade- 
quately, that,  although  it  will  not  be  apt  to  fall  out,  it  soon  be- 
comes loose,  and  moves  about;  of  course  admitting  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  and  saliva  into  the  interior  of  the  tooth,  and 
thus  destroying  the  whole  effect  of  the  operation. 

88.  When  the  cavity  has  been  dulv  prepared,  it  is  to  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  all  moisture  ana  extraneous  matter  by 
wiping  it  out  with  a  little  cotton  lint  wrapped  round  a  small 
probe,  or  on  the  point  of  one  of  the  excavating  instruments.  On 
the  removal  of  this  lint,  the  gold  leaf  is  to  be  immediately  insert- 
ed, and  placed  in  contact  with  the  extremity  of  the  cavity.    The 
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rest  of  it  is  to  be  gradually  introduced,  and  equally  pressed  down, 

until  the  whole  of  the  space  is  accurately  filled,  when  the  super-  i 

fluous  metal  is  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  surface  of  it  polished 

with  the  burnishing  instrument. 

29.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  too  much  of  the  gold  | 
at  once,  as  the  orifice  of  the  opening  may  thus  be  blocked  up, 
and  the  space  beneath  it  left  vacant.    If  this  should  occur,  the 
effect  of  the  operation  is  rendered  useless,  and  the  stuffing  will 
soon  fall  out. 

30.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  operator  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  metal  inserted  in  one  continuous  piece,  as  it  has  then  a  much 
better  chance  of  remaining  firm,  than  if  several  detached  frag- 
ments have  been  introduced. 

31.  In  most  cases,  the  gold  leaf  which  is  in  common  use  for 
this  purpose,  is  sufficient ;  but  when  the  opening  is  large,  a  thicker 
sheet  may  with  advantage  be  substituted.  The  metal  should  pre- 
viously be  thoroughly  softened,  by  placing  it  on  a  plate  of  iron 
heated  to  redness,  to  give  it  the  requisite  ductility ;  and  the  leaf 
should  be  lightly  rolled  up  before  being  introduced  into  the  tooth. 

32.  In  filling  up  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  artificial  body  never  comes  in  contact 
with  the  nerve.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  and  the  practi- 
tioner has  the  rashness  and  cruelty  to  persist  in  pressing  down 
the  metal,  notwithstanding  the  writhing  agony  of  his  patient,  the 
most  dreadful  suffering  will  inevitably  follow.  The  pain  thus 
produced  is  so  exquisitely  acute,  that  it  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  that  of  tic  douloureux,  and  this  kind  of  irritation  has 
often  given  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  that  fearful  dis- 
ease. In  these  unfortunate  cases,  the  immediate  extraction  of 
the  tooth  is  the  only  way  of  affording  relief;  as  the  mere  remo- 
val of  the  gold  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allay  the  irritation  which 
the  pressure  of  it  occasioned. 

33.  The  practitioner  must  also  beware  of  attempting  to  stuff  a 
tooth  while  its  nerve  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  as  the  only  effect 
of  the  operation  then,  will  be  to  increase  the  pain  in  a  tenfold  de- 
gree, if  the  irritation  is  severe,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  extract 
the  tooth  at  once,  than  to  resort  to  dilatory  and  generally  useless 
measures,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  pain,  with  the  intention 
of  afterwards  filling  nip  the  cavity.  Indeed,  the  patient  will 
generally  insist  on  having  the  tooth  removed. 

34.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  more  moderate,  and 
where  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to  preserve  some  particular 
tooth,  recourse  may  be  had  to  those  means  which  were  formerly 
mentioned  as  occasionally  useful  in  alleviating  toothache;  and 
whenever  the  irritation  has  subsided,  the  cavity  may  be  perma- 
nently filled  up. 
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85.  Before  concluding,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  although  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  that  success  will  invariably  attend  the 
operation  of  filling  up  of  the  cavity,  yet  if  it  has  been  adequately 
performed,  and  in  favorable  circumstances,  the  patient  may,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  anticipate  a  beneficial  result*  In« 
stances  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  which  teeth  have  been  in 
this  way  preserved  for  many  years;  and  several  well  authentic 
cated  cases  are  on  record  of  their  remaining  thus  in  the  mouth 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  undergoing  farther 
decay. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1 .  Of  Piling  the  Teeth.— 2.  Of  Tying  ike  Teeth.-^.  Of  Cau- 
terizing the  Nerve — Disadvantages  of  the  Actual  and  Poten- 
tial Cauteries — Preferable  Mode  of  Destroying  the  Nerve.— 4. 
Scarification  of  the  Oums. 

OF  FILING  THE  TEETH. 

86.  The  cavity  produced  by  caries  is  sometimes  so  superficial 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  filled  up  by  artificial  means.  This 
is  especially  observed  when  the  disease  commences  on  the  sides 
of  the  upper  incisors,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  the 
teeth  exert  on  each  other.  In  this  instance,  the  decay  invariably 
goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  if  means  are  not  taken  to  prevent 
the  carious  portion  aflfecting  the  sound  part  of  the  tooth  beneath  it. 

37.  The  form  and  conspicuous  situation  of  these  teeth  will 
rarely  permit  of  their  being  adequately  stufied ;  and  indeed  the 
extensive  surface  which  the  caries,  in  such  a  case,  usually  pre-  ^ 
sents,  will  almost  always  prevent  the  operation  being  properly 
performed.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  aflfect- 
ed  part  with  the  file,  as  the  only  mode  of  retarding  the  advance 
of  the  disease. 

88.  Considerable  portions  of  the  teeth  may  thus  be  cut  away, 
without  endangering  their  vitality,  or  impairing  their  external 
appearance,  if  the  instrument  has  been  dexterously  used.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  operation  requires  but  little  in^- 
nuity,  as  it  is  merely  necessary  to  make  a  small  space,  by  passing 
a  smooth  file  between  the  teeth.  But  when  the  caries  is  more  ex- 
tensive, considerable  care  is  requisite  to  eflfect  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  part  without  materially  altering  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  tooth. 

39.  The  files  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  perfectly  smooth 
on  one  of  their  surfaces,  so  that,  when  passed  between  the  teeth, 
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they  may  cut  away  the  posterior  part  of  the  affected  tooth,  with- 
out injuring  the  front  of  the  adjoining  sound  one. 

40.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  operator  to  make  the  sides  of 
the  space  as  smooth  and  equal  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  readily 
entangle  the  particles  of  the  food ;  and  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
patient  to  keep  it  in  a  stale  of  purity.  A  small  brush,  formed  by 
a  single  row  of  bristles,  will  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose ;  and 
a  little  cotton  lint,  moistened  with  the  camphorated  spirits  of  wine, 
may  be  occasionally  applied  with  advantage. 

OF  TYING  THE  TEETH. 

41.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  teeth,  is  frequently 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantage,  when  their  stability  has 
been  impaired  by  the  effects  of  a  course  of  mercury,  or  they  have 
become  loose  in  consequence  of  the  natural  absorption  of  the 
sockets  from  age.  In  those  cases  also  in  which  the  teeth  have 
been  displaced  by  external  violence,  either  accidentally  by  a 
blow,  or  culpably  by  the  careless  extraction  of  an  adjoining  tooth, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  tie  them  to  the  adjacent  firm  ones,  until 
they  re-adhere  to  the  sockets. 

42.  The  material  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  a  thin  silk  cord, 
known  by  the  name  of  ^'dentist's  twist."  It  is  preferable  to  the 
common  gut,  or  Indian  weed,  which  were  formerly  used. 

43.  The  only  attention  requisite  in  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ture, is  to  place  the  knot  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  motions  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  This  becomes  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  in  tying  the  teeth,  when  several, 
or  the  whole  of  them,  are  loose,  and  the  ligature  is  to  remain  for 
a  length  of  time. 

44.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  enclose  the  neck  of  the 
posterior  tooth  in  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  fastened  by  a  double, 
or,  what  is  infinitely  preferable,  a  sailor's  knot,  on  the  anterior 
side  of  the  tooth.  The  ligature  is  to  be  extended  in  the  same 
way  to  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  until  the  whole  of  them  are  enclosed. 
The  knot  being  thus  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  no  in- 
convenience will  be  occasioned  by  its  presence. 

45.  Trifling  as  this  slight  operation  appears,  it  is  always  highly 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  as  the  teeth  will  thus  b^ 
rendered  comparatively  firm,  and  retained  for  a  considerably 
longer  period  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

OF  DESTROYING  THE  NERVE. 

Inadequacy  of  the  Actual  and  Potential  Cauteries— Preferable 

Mode  of  Peff  arming  the  Operation. 

46.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  practitioner  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  nerve,  when  it  has  been 
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exposed  by  caries,  or  in  fractures  of  the  teeth  by  external  violence. 
The  operation  is  especially  called  for  in  the  instance  of  the  upper 
incisors  and  canines,  when  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to 
retain  the  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  pivoting  other  teeth  upon  them. 
In  all  other  cases  of  exposure  of  the  nerve,  by  fracture  or  by 
caries,  it  is  infinitely  less  painful,  and  a  much  more  scientific 
practice,  to  extract  the  roots  at  once,  than  to  make  any  attempt 
to  allay  the  irritation  by  destroying  the  nerve. 

47.  The  destruction  of  the  nerve  is  usually  accomplished  either 
by  the  actual  or  by  the  potential  cautery ;  but  it  may  be  much 
more  easily  effected  by  the  mode  which  I  shall  afterwards  mention. 

48.  The  actual  cautery  has,  in  this  country,  been  justly  banish- 
ed from  almost  every  surgical  operation,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
only  retained  for  destroying  the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  and  as  a  mode 
of  stopping  haemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the  tongue.  Whether  it 
may  be  necessary  in  the  latter  instance  or  not,  it  is  for  others  to 
determine ;  but  as  far  as  the  teeth  are  concerned,  it  may  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

49.  The  objections  to  its  use  are  its  formidable  and  barbarous  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  most  cases,  its  total  inadequacy.  The  latter, 
it  has  been  already  stated,  is  caused  by  the  smallness  and  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  dental  canals,  which  render  it  difficult  to 
introduce  the  cauterizing  instrument  into  them ;  and  even  if  this 
should  be  readily  accomplished,  its  temperature  is  generally  so 
diminished  by  the  time  that  it  is  inserted,  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
effect  the  instant  destruction  of  the  nerve  on  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  and  the  ineffectual  attempt  only  increases  the  irritation. 

50.  When  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  nerve  by 
means  of  caustics,  (s,  practice,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  exceecT- 
ingly  doubtful  expediency,)  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  used,  either  by  placing  a  small  piece 
of  it  within  the  opening  in  the  tooth,  or  by  applying  it  with  a  hair 
pencil  in  a  state  of  strong  solution.  The  cavity  should  be  wiped 
out,  if  practicable,  with  a  little  cotton  lint,  before  the  caustic  is 
applied  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  salt  diffusing  and 
injuring  the  adjoining  parts.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  potential  cautery  is  confined  to  the  teeth  of  the  under 

{'aw,  and  that  the  principle  of  gravitation  will  prevent  it  from 
»eing  employed  in  the  instance  of  the  upper. 

51.  An  infinitely  more  effectual,  and  far  less  painful  mode  of 
destroving  the  nerve,  is  to  crush  it  at  once  by  the  introduction  of 
a  small  trocar,  or  a  common  broach.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
simple  and  efficacious  plan  should  not  have  been  suggested  before. 
The  pain  attending  the  operation  is  but  momentary,  as  the  nerve 
is  wholly  destroy^  by  a  single  turn  of  the  instrument. 
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8CARIFTIN0  THE  GUMS. 

52.  The  mode  of  scarifying  the  gums  of  children,  and  the 
benefit  which  results  from  the  practice,  have  already  been  men* 
tioned,  while  describing  the  treatment  necessary  for  alleviating 
the  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  first  dentition.  The  operation 
merely  consists  in  making  a  semi-lunar,  or  two  crucial  incisions 
over  the  distended  part,  with  a  gum  lancet  A  small  fleam-shaped 
instrument  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  always 
be  carried  to  such  a  depth,  as  to  meet  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
beneath. 

53.  It  is  occasionally  of  much  benefit  to  remove,  at  the  same 
time,  a  small  portion  of  the  gum,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  especially 
in  those  cases  of  severe  irritation  of  it,  occasioned  by  the  advance 
of  the  wisdom  teeth. 

54.  When  it  is  necessary  to  scarify  the  gums,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  in  a  spongy  state,  and  overcharged  with  blood,  the 
incisions  should  be  made  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  between 
the  roots  of  the  teeth.  The  vessels  are  thus  not  only  more  eflfec- 
tually  divided,  but  the  contraction  of  the  wound,  when  its  sides 
unite,  assists  in  removing  the  tumidity  of  the  gum. 

55.  The  common  practice  of  cutting  the  gum  with  a  lancet, 
preparatory  to  extracting  the  teeth,  ought  never  to  be  followed. 
It  is,  in  every  instance,  an  unnecessary  infliction  of  pain  on  the 
patient,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  operator  himself,  as  the  bleed- 
ing prevents  him  observing  whether  the  instrument  is  adequately 
placed  upon  the  tooth. 

56.  If  it  is  considered  requisite  to  separate  the  gum,  before 
attempting  extraction,  an  instrument  similar  to  a  tenaculum  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  practice  is  almost  always  unne- 
cessary, as  the  force  that  is  sufficient  to  withdraw  a  tooth  from 
its  socket,  will  readily  sever  the  comparatively  slight  attachment 
which  subsists  between  it  and  the  gum. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Tfixs  operation  is  the  oldest  of  all  that  have  been  performed  on 
the  teeth,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  any  in  the 
practice  of  surgery.  It  can  also  boast  of  having  proved  attractive 
to  a  far  sreater  variety  of  "operators,"  than  any  other  upon 
record ;  all  classes,  from  the  embryo  apothecary  to  the  blacksmith 
and  the  barber,  having  occasionally  attempted  it,  and  contended 
for  its  monopoly.    The  advance  of  refinement,  and  the  division 
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of  labor,  have  gradually  caused  the  two  last  amateur  practitioners 
to  relinquish  their  claims^  and  retire  from  tlie  field  ;  but  their  de- 
parture has  not  been  attended  with  loss  to  the  community  at  largOi 
as  the  majority  of  the  soi-disani  ''surgeon-dentists''  of  the  day 
are  eminently  qualified  to  occupy  their  places^ — the  former  pur- 
suits of  many  of  whom,  before  their  professional  metamorphosiSf 
having  been  still  more  unqualifying  than  either  those  of  the  black- 
smith or  of  the  barber  were. 

The  difierence  between  the  practice  of  such  persons  and  that 
of  the  surgically  educated  practitioner*  will  readily  be  discovered 
by  the  result  The  former,  indeed,  will,  by  mere  force,  and  the 
rashness  which  ignorance  inspires,  often  <^pull  out"  a  tooth,  with- 
out any  serious  injury  to  the  patient;  although  severe  contusion 
and  laceration  of  the  gums,  extensive  splintering  of  the  alveolar 
processes,  and  the  removal  of  unafllected  teeth,  are  more  frequently 
the  results  of  their  violence ;  while  the  latter,  by  bis  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  parts,  is  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  with 
infinitely  less  pain  to  the  individual,  and  without  any  of  these 
unfortunate  occurrences. 

57.  The  instruments  that  are  required  for  performing  extrac- 
tion, are  the  tooth-key,  the  forceps,  and  elevator,  or  punch.  An 
endless  variety  of  form  and  modification  of  these  instruments  are 
to  be  found,  almost  every  dentist  having  conceived  itto  beneces- 
sara  to  invent  something  of  his  own,  and  in  numerous  instances 
been  influenced  by  the  vanity  of  attaching  his  name  to  what  he 
thinks  proper  to  term  ''improvements,**  vvnich,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  will  be  considered  to  be  the  reverse,  by  every  one  except- 
ing hinraelf. 

58.  The  tooth-key  is  an  old  invention,  or  rather  a  modification 
of  the  ancient  and  obsolete  instrument  known  bv  the  name  of  the 
''paces ;"  and  although  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  despise  and  abuse 
it,  (especially  with  those  persons,  as  Mr.  Bell  well  remarks,  who 
secretly  resort  to  its  use,)  it  is,  unquestionably,  still  the  safest, 
and,  perhaps,  also  the  most  useful  of  all  the  instruments  that  are 
employed  tor  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

59.  The  remark  I  have  made  of  the  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance which  are  occasioned  to  the  student,  by  the  suggestions  of 
those  persons  who  are  so  much  more  industriously  engaged  in 
altering  and  inventing  instruments,  than  in  qualifying  themselves 
to  use  them,  can  nowhere  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
the  tooth-key,  which  has,  in  many  instances,  been  rendered  almost 
wholly  useless  by  their  contrivances.  No  other  example  of  this 
need  be  adduced  than  that  aflforded  by  the  additional  fulcrum, 
which  was  proposed  some  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  pressure  from  the  affected  tooth,  to  the  adjoining  sound  ones 
on  each  side  of  it.     in  consequence  of  this  **improvement,"  it 

13 
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gODerallj  happened  that  these  teeth  were  severely  injured  by  the 
operation,  and,  I  believe,  it  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the 
whole  three  teeth  were  turned  out  instead  of  one. 

60.  In  the  common  tooth^key,  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
hollowed,  to  admit  of  a  director,  which  passes  through  it,  and 
should  project  about  a  quarter  of  an  incn  bevond  the  fulcrum. 
This  projecting  point  is  intended  for  occasionally  fixing  the  claw 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  instrument ;  a  practice  which  is  often 
exceedingly  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  wisdom  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  with  the  key,  when 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  bone  will  prevent  the  fulcrum  from 
being  placed  opposite  to  the  tooth.  To  the  other  extremity  of  the 
director,  a  small  semi-circular  appendage  is  attached,  which  ena- 
bles the  operator  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  claw  with  the 
index  finger  of  the  hand  in  which  the  instrument  is  held,  and  leaves 
his  other  hand  at  liberty  for  the  support  of  the  jaw. 

The  tooth-key  may  be  used  for  the  extraction  of  all  themolares 
excepting  the  upper  wisdom  teeth,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  re- 
moving the  bicuspides,  when  they  are  in  so  carious  a  state  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

The  forceps  is  also  a  very  ancient  instrument,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  original  of  all,  as  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  implement  employed  by  those  "artists"  who  formerly 
took  a  share  in  performing  this  operation. 

61.  It  will  be  requisite  for  the  practitioner  to  be  provided  with 
several  pairs  of  these  instruments,  varying  in  size  and  construc- 
tion, according  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  teeth  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  Thus,  a  straight  pair,  with  a  somewhat  semi- 
lunar and  pointed  extremity,  will  be  required  for  the  extraction 
of  the  upper  incisors,  canines,  and  bicuspides;  another  pair,  with 
a  crow-beaked  form  of  point,  is  better  adapted  for  the  removal  of 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  under  jaw.  The  superior  molares 
are  extracted  by  a  pair  of  strong  forceps  of  a  peculiar  construction ; 
and  a  fourth  modification  of  the  instrument,  or  what,  from  its 
shape,  is  named  the  "hawk's  bill''  forceps,  is  requisite  for  the 
removal  of  those  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

62.  The  extremities  or  points  of  all  these  forceps  should  be 
hollowed  within,  in  order  to  apply,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
to  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  teeth;  and  the  handles 
of  them  should  be  made  much  broader,  and  nearer  to  each  other, 
than  those  of  the  instruments  in  common  use,  as  they  will  thus  be 
more  firmly  retained  in  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

63.  The  forceps  is  a  far  more  difficult  instrument  to  use  than 
the  tooth-key ;  although  this  will  not,  at  first  sight,  be  evident,  on 
looking  to  their  respective  constructions,  or  attending  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  act ;  as  the  forceps  removes  the  teeth  perpendicu- 
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larly  from  their  sockets,  and  the  key  always  withdraws  them,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  io  a  lateral  direction.  But  it  will  soon 
be  discovered  on  a  comparative  trial  of  the  two ;  and  the  opera- 
tor will  find,  that,  in  applying  the  forceps,  great  caution  is  neces* 
sary,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  breaking  the  tooth,  and  considerable 
experience  is  required  to  enable  him  to  use  the  instrument  with 
facility.  But  when  a  command  of  it  is  once  acquired,  it  is  un* 
doubtedly  the  most  applicable  of  all  those  that  are  employed  for 
the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

64.  The  elevator,  or  punch,  is  the  instrument  required  for  the 
removal  of  the  roots,  when  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  have  been 
destroyed  by  caries,  or  broken  over,  either  by  accident,  or  by 
ineffectual  attempts  at  extraction. 

65.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to 

J  ire  vent  it  starting  from  the  tooth,  and  injuring  the  adjoining  parts, 
n  order  to  guard  against  this  accident,  the  greater  part  of  the 
blade,  and  the  whole  of  the  handle,  ought  to  be  firmly  grasped 
by  the  hand  of  the  operator,  a  small  portion  of  the  instrument 
only  being  left  free,  for  application  to  the  root.  It  will  also  be 
well,  as  an  additional  security,  for  the  practitioner  to  place  his 
finger  before  the  point  of  the  instrument,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  serious  injury  that  might  occur  if  it  should  happen  to  start, 
either  from  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  restlessness  of  the  patient. 

66.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
an  instrument  by  which  the  teeth  might  in  every  instance  be  per- 
pendicularly withdrawn  from  their  sockets.  I  have  seen  several 
contrivances  for  this  purpose,  and  can  give  no  better  idea  of  their 
complicated  structure,  than  by  comparing  them  to  a  steam  engine 
on  a  small  scale,  or  to  the  mysterious  machine  with  which  Ho- 
garth decorates  the  studio  of  the  charlatan,  in  Manage  d  la  Mode. 
The  formidable  dimensions  and  appearance  of  such  an  instrument 
must  always  prevent  it  being  generally  used,  or  indeed  ever  being 
applied  to  a  patient  of  ordinary  delicacy.  But  even  if  these  in- 
superable objections  could  be  surmounted,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  could  never  be  employed  without  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty and  pain  of  the  operation.  The  large  grinders  of  the  upper 
jaw,  for  example,  from  the  irregular  form  of  their  roots,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  diverge,  could  scarcely  ever  be  removed 
from  their  sockets  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  without  extensive 
fractures  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  manner  in  which  these 
various  instruments  are  used,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
teeth  will  be  most  easily  extracted.  In  stating  this,  I  am  far 
from  intending  to  assert,  that  the  practice  which  I  am  about  to 
detail  is  preferable  to  what  other  practitioners  may  follow,  as 
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almost  every  one  has  some  slight  modification  of  his  own,  which 
he  believes  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  following  suggestions, 
however,  are^entirely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  may,  with  safely 
and  advantage,  be  followed  by  the  student,  or  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner  whose  other  avocations  may  have  prevented  him  acquiring 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  induced  a  reluctance 
to  undertake  their  extraction. 
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67.  The  whole  of  the  temporary  teeth  are,  in  almost  every 
instance,  easilv  removed  by  the  forceps.  For  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  small  straight  instrument  may  be  used ;  but  a  curved 
pair  will  generally  be  more  applicable  to  the  under.  In  those 
cases  where  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  have  been  destroyed  by  caries, 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  extract  the  roots  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritation  which  they  cause,  a  small  elevator  should 
be  used,  if  the  fangs  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  crushed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  forceps. 

68.  The  only  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  extracting 
these  teeth  is  that  occasioned  by  the  restlessness  of  the  little  pa- 
tient, whose  terror  is  so  often  excited,  and  always  increased,  by 
the  ostentatious  parade  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  No  for- 
midable-looking machine,  known  by  the  name  of  an  "operating 
chair,"  should  ever  be  used  on  this  occasion,  or  indeed  on  any 
other,  as  the  appearance  of  this  unnecessary  appendage,  although 
by  many  dentists  it  is  considered  one  of  hiffh  importance,  always 
raises  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  An 
ordinary  negligee  reclining  chair  is  completely  adequate  in  every 
instance,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  even  this  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  as  the  operator  had  much  better  seat  himself  on  a  common 
chair,  and  secure  the  child  with  one  arm,  while  he  removes  the 
tooth  with  the  other. 

69.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  extraction  of  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  excepting  in  cases  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity ;  not  only  because  it  is  well  to  avoid 
performing  any  operations  during  those  early  years,  when  the 
constitution  is  so  liable  to  excitement,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  first  and  second  sets  of 
teeth,  which  renders  it  an  object  of  importance  to  preserve  the 
former  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  which  is  required  to  enable  the  permanent  teeth 
to  come  in,  in  a  regular  direction. 
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70.  The  permaneDt  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  in  general 
easily  removed  by  the  straight  forceps.  The  instrument  is  to  be 
fixed  as  high  up  on  the  root  as  the  gums  and  socket  will  allow,  and 
by  a  slight  rotatory  motion  in  one  direction,  accompanied  with  a 
gradually  increased  extracting  force,  the  tooth  will  be  readily 
withdrawn. 

71.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  is 
not  so  great  as  to  endanger  fracture  of  the  tooth ;  and  no  attempt 
should  ever  be  made  to  remove  a  tooth  by  a  sudden  jerk,  as  the 
breaking  of  it  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

72.  The  inferior  incisors  are  removed  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  although  quite  as  easily,  by  the  '^crow  beak"  forceps. 
The  convex  or  longest  blade  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  root;  but  instead  of  the  rotatory  motion, 
which  the  flatness  of  the  sides  of  these  teeth  would  not  admit  of, 
without  seriously  fracturing  the  socket,  a  slight  movement  is  to 
be  made  in  an  anterior  and  posterior  direction,  in  union  with  the 
extractive  effort,  and  the  tooth  will  be  easily  brought  out. 

73.  It  frequently  happens  that  these  teeth  are  so  irregular  and 
crowded,  that  forceps  of  the  ordinary  size  cannot  be  applied. 
When  this  occurs,  a  smaller  and  thinner  pair  may  be  tried,  or 
the  tooth  may  perhaps  be  laid  hold  of  by  its  sides,  by  means  of 
the  common  straight  forceps.  If  the  latter  should  also  be  inap- 
plicable, the  elevator  must  be  resorted  to.  The  point  of  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  inserted  as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  tooth 
and  its  socket,  and  a  lever  being  made,  by  resting  either  on  the 
alveolar  process,  or  on  one  of  the  adjoining  teeth,  the  tooth  will 
generally  be  turned  out  with  ease,  by  the  depression  of  the  handle 
of  the  punch. 

74  The  canines,  although  very  firmly  attached  to  their  sockets, 
are  in  general  easily  extracted  by  the  forceps,  in  nearly  the  same 
way  as  the  incisors.  In  the  upper  jaw  a  slight  turn  to  one  side 
may  be  made  along  with  the  exertion  of  the  extractive  effort ;  but 
in  the  under  the  flatness  of  the  sides  of  the  fanes,  renders  this 
movement  impracticable.  The  teeth  must,  therefore,  be  detach- 
ed from  their  sockets  by  a  motion  of  the  instrument  backwards 
and  forwards,  which  is  to  be  continued  until  they  are  withdrawn. 

75.  The  bicuspides  may  be  removed  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  canines.  In  the  upper  jaw,  however,  the  flatness  of 
their  sides  will  not  permit  of  the  least  degree  of  rotatory  motion. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  while 
withdrawing  them.  In  extracting  those  of  the  under  jaw,  the 
round  form  of  their  fangs  will  generally  admit  of  the  slight  turn 
which  so  facilitates  the  operation. 
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76.  The  bicuspides  are  much  more  liable  to  be  broken  during 
attempts  to  extract  them,  than  any  of  the  other  teeth ;  and  when 
fracture  of  them  occurs,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  remove  their 
roots  with  the  elevator.  The  tooth-key,  however,  will  always 
extract  them  with  facility,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw.  A  small 
sharp  and  semi-lunar*edged  claw  is  required  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  to  be  fixed  as  high  up  as  possible  on  the  fore  part  of  the  root ;  the 
fulcrum,  or  bolster  of  the  instrument  being,  in  this  instance,  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  alveolar  process,  and  having  a  little  cotton 
wrapped  round  it  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  gums.  The  ia« 
strument  being  thus  fixed,  a  slow  and  steady  turn  is  to  be  made^ 
and  the  root  will  readily  be  withdrawn  in  nearly  a  perpendicular 
direction. 

77.  The  roots  of  the  small  grinders  of  the  under  jaw  may  be 
removed  in  the  same  way,  although  it  is  generally  a  preferable 
practice  to  place  the  fulcrum  on  the  outer  side.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  more  easily  extracted  with  the  crow-beaked 
forceps. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  mode  of  efTecting  the  ex- 
traction of  the  molares,  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  operation 
much  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

78.  The  molares  may  be  extracted  either  by  the  forceps  or  by 
the  tooth-key.  The  former  is  the  preferable  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  when  the  caries  has 
not  been  extensive;  but  if  the  practitioner  is  inexperienced  in  the 
application  of  the  forceps,  or  if  the  teeth  have  become  hollow  in 
consequence  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  the  key  will  be 
found  to  be  the  safer  instrument  of  the  two. 

79.  For  the  removal  of  the  molares  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
wisdom  teeth  of  the  under,  the  large  double  curved  forceps  is  the 
most  useful  form  of  the  instrument ;  but  for  the  first  and  second 
large  grinders  of  the  under  jaw,  the  hawk's  bill  pair  is  required. 

80.  In  the  former  instance,  the  instrument  is  to  be  applied  as 
high  up  as  possible  on  the  root  of  the  tooth ;  and  when  firmly 
fixed,  a  slight  motion  is  to  be  made  in  an  outward  and  inward 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it  from  the  socket.  While 
thus  shaking  the  tooth,  the  extracting  force  is  to  be  exerted,  and 
it  will  generally  be  easily  removed. 

81.  In  applying  the  hawk's  bill  forceps,  the  larger  or  convex 
blade  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tooth,  and  by  inclining  the  handles  outwards  and  inwards,  exerts 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  extracting  force,  the  tooth  will  be  readily 
withdrawn. 

82.  In  using  the  forceps,  great  care  must  be  taken,  that,  in  ap- 
plying the  force  which  is  requisite  for  the  removal  of  the  tooth, 
no  undue  pressure  is  made  upon  the  handles  of  the  instrument. 
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This,  indeed,  is  the  secret,  on  the  knowledge  of  which  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  instrument  depends ;  for  if  the  practi- 
tioner is  not  on  his  guard  to  avoid  exerting  this  pressure,  the 
breaking  of  the  tooth  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  if  he  at- 
tends to  the  caution  that  has  been  given,  he  will  find  that  the 
teeth  will  be  removed  with  ease  and  safety. 

83.  But  when  the  teeth  are  extensively  decayed,  or  if  the  ope- 
rator' has  not  had  that  practice  in  the  employment  of  the  forceps 
which  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to  use  them  with  confidence,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  tooth-key.  I  shall 
now  mention  the  mode  in  which  this  instrument  is  applied. 

84.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  whether  the  fulcrum  of 
the  key  should  be  placed  on  the  outer  or  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
alveolar  process ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  tooth  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  an  outward  or  inward  direction.  In  the  upper  jaw  it 
is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  indiflference,  although,  ccBteris  parU^us,  I 
prefer  fixing  the  claw  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  and  extract- 
ing outwardly,  because,  in  using  the  key,  a  small  portion  of  the 
alveolar  process  is  generally  detached  along  with  the  tooth,  and 
the  socket  will  yield  most  readily  on  the  external  side.  But  in 
the  under  jaw  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  teeth  should  in 
every  instance  be  extracted  outwardly.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
that  this  should  ever  have  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  the  form 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  teeth  to  it, 
clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  extracting  in  this  direction.  Be- 
sides the  receding  inclination  of  the  inner  plate  of  the  bone  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  find  a  fixed  point  for  the  fulcrum  of  the  instru- 
ment to  rest  upon,  and  the  dense  lamellated  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  jaw  prevents  it  yielding  without  endangering  the  occur- 
rence of  an  extensive  fracture. 

65.  Before  using  the  key,  a  little  cotton  lint  should  be  wrapped 
round  the  bolster  of  it,  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the 
gum.  The  instrument  being  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  tootir,  its  claw  being  fixed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  and  the  fulcrum  placed  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
socket,  in  a  line  somewhat  more  superficial  than  that  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  claw.  By  a  slow  steady  turn  of  the  instrument, 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  slight  degree  of  extractive 
force,  the  tooth  will  readily  be  withdrawn  from  its  place. 

86.  It  is  frequently  of  much  benefit  to  combine  the  use  of  the 
forceps  with  that  of  the  key,  and  to  remove  the  tooth  with  the  for- 
mer after  it  bas  been  started  by  the  latter. 

87.  The  tooth-key  is,  in  many  instances,  inapplicable  to  the 
wisdom  teeth,  on  account  of  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  plan  already  mentioned,  of 
advancing  the  claw  in  front  of  the  fulcrum,  is  oflen  exceedingly 
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useful  in  extracting  these  teeih  in  the  under  jaw,  but  in  the  upper 
it  is  generally  inadmissible. 

88.  The  dentes  sapientise,  above  and  below,  are  however  most 
easily  extracted  by  the  large  forceps  or  the  elevator.  In  using 
the  former,  the  instrument  is  to  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  way, 
being  fixed  as  deeply  upon  the  root  as  the  gum  and  the  alveolar 
process  will  allow,  when  the  tooth,  after  being  slightly  shaken, 
will  in  general  be  easily  withdrawn  from  its  socket. 

89.  In  removing  these  teeth  in  the  under  jaw  with  the  forceps, 
it  will  facilitate  the  operation  to  apply  the  extracting  force  in  a 
somewhat  angular  direction  forwards,  as  the  roots  of  the  inferior 
wisdom  teeth  generally  have  this  inclination. 

90.  But  if  the  caries  has  been  extensive,  the  elevator  had  better 
at  once  be  used,  instead  of  being  resorted  to  after  the  tooth  has 
been  broken  over  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  extract  it — ^an  un« 
fortunate  occurrence  which  may  occasionally  happen  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  dexterous  operator.  The  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  inserted  as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  tooth 
and  its  socket,  and  a  lever  being  made  by  resting  either  on  the 
edge  of  the  latter  or  on  the  adjoining  tooth,  the  affected  one  will  be 
easily  turned  out. 

91.  These  comprehend  the  principal  modes  of  effecting  the 
extraction  of  the  various  teeth ;  and  although  in  some  peculiar 
instances,  they  may  require  to  b^  slightly  varied,  yet  I  may  safely 
state,  that  in  general  they  will  be  found  effective^ and  that  I  have 
never  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  other  means, 
or  of  abandoning  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  after  making  the  at- 
tempt. Unusually  difficult  cases  may  indeed  occur,  such  as  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  says,  (p.  302,)  ''It  has  in  a  very  few 
instances  occurred  in  my  practice,  that  the  root  was  so  far  de- 
cayed as  to  render  it  impossible  to  reach  it  by  the  elevator  applied 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  such  cases  I  have  successfully  adopt- 
ed the  following  method  of  bringing  it  away :  A  crucial  incision 
is  made  in  the  gum,  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  apex  of 
the  root.  The  gum  is  then  separated  from  the  bone,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose a  very  small  portion  of  it,  which  is  to  be  cut  away  with  the 
point  of  a  strong  knife,  till  an  opening  is  made  into  the  alveolar 
cavity,  and  the  end  of  the  root  is  exposed.  By  placing  the  point 
of  the  elevator  between  this  and  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  the 
root  may  be  forced  out  through  the  natural  opening  of  the  alveolar 
cavity.  In  cases  of  alveolar  abscess,  combined  with  this  state  of 
the  root,  this  plan  may  be  very  easily  adopted,  as  the  opening  in 
the  bone  has  been  already  effected  for  the  escape  of  the  pus.'* 

1  must  own,  however,  that  I  never  met  with  such  a  case,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  from  which  the  treatment 
that  has  been  mentioned  emanates,  I  should  be  extremely  unwill- 
ing to  put  it  in  practice. 
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92.  Before  concluding,  I  may  remark,  that,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth,  it  is  well  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  gum  together  with 
the  finger.  This  is  a  process,  indeed,  which  is  really  attended 
with  little  or  no  benefit,  although  it  is  in  general  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  patient,  and  may  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
operator  of  ascertaining  that  no  loose  splinter  of  the  alveolar  pro* 
cess  remains  in  the  cavity. 

OCCASIONAL  INJURIOUS  RESULTS  OF  EXTRACTION. 

93.  Extraction  of  the  teeth  is  occasionally  attended  with  one 
or  two  unfavorable  results.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
splintering  of  the  alveolar  process,  which  in  general  occurs  in 
every  instance  of  the  removal  of  the  molares  of  the  under  jaw 
with  the  tooth-key,  and  almost  always  during  the  extraction  of 
the  corresponding  upper  teeth,  with  whatever  instrument  the  op- 
eration is  performed.  The  diverging  form  of  the  roots  of  these 
last  teeth  renders  it  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be  withdrawn 
without  a  considerable  yielding  of  the  sockets,  which  is  generally 
attended  either  by  a  partial  splintering  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
alveolar  process,  or  the  fracture  of  a  small  portion  of  it,  which  is 
usually  brought  away  adhering  to  the  tooth.  No  injurious  effects 
will  follow  these  occurrences,  if  the  piece  of  bone  that  has  been 
detached  does  not  form  a  portion  of  the  sockets  of  the  adjoining 
teeth,  which  would  thus  be  deprived  of  part  of  their  support.  On 
the  contrary,  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  is  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  the  wound  will  then  close  up  sooner 
than  it  would  if  the  sharp  edge  of  the  socket  had  been  left  to  be 
removed  by  the  absorbents.  The  practitioner,  however,  should 
take  care  neither  to  leave  the  loose  splinter  in  the  wound,  where 
it  might  endanger  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  nor  to  parade 
it  before  the  eyes  of  his  patient,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  have  the 
unmerited  credit  of  ^'breaking  the  jaw  bone." 

94.  Far  more  serious  and  extensive  splinters  of  the  inner  plate 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  have  been  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  improper  application  of  the  fulcrum  of  the  key  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  tooth.  But  I  need  not  caution  the  scientific  operator 
against  them,  as  they  can  never  occur  excepting  in  the  instance 
of  the  malpractice  that  has  been  mentioned. 

95.  Complete  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  partial  dislocation 
of  it,  have  been  enumerated  by  some  authors,  as  amongst  the  oc- 
casional consequences  of  extraction;  but  such  serious  accidents 
can  never  happen  except  in  those  cases  where  the  most  revolting 
violence  has  been  used.  The  operator  should,  however,  in  every 
instance  guard  against  them,  by  supporting*  the  jaw  with  one 
hand  while  he  applies  the  instrument  with  the  other. 

96.  Considerable  arftioyance  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
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bleeding  which  follows  the  extraction  of  the  teeth,  in  persons  wha 
are  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  or  of  a  relaxed  vascular  system. 
Many  cases  are  known,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  has  been  pro- 
fuse ;  and  one  or  two  are  on  record,  in  which  it  led  to  a  fatal 
termination,  after  the  carotid  artery  had  in  vain  been  tied.  In 
these  instances,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  every  other  means 
had  been  tried,  before  recourse  was  had  to  such  a  serious  opera- 
tion, as  that  of  placing  a  ligature  on  this  important  vessel.  But 
in  almost  every  case,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  restrained  by  in- 
troducing the  extremity  of  a  small  roll  of  lint  into  the  botton»  of 
the  cavity,  and  successively  inserting  and  pressing  down  the  rest 
of  it,  until  the  socket  is  filled.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  the  power 
of  the  compress  may  be  still  farther  increased,  by  filling  up  the 
space  with  a  piece  of  cork  or  of  ivory,  which  is  to  be  left  so  pro- 
minent, that  the  opposite  teeth  may  press  upon  it,  when  the  jaws 
are  brought  together  by  a  bandage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  EXCISION  AND  TRANSPLANTING  OF  THE  TEETH,  AND  THE  DC- 

PROPRIKTT  OF  BOTH  OPERATIONS. 

Before  concluding  the  description  of  the  operations  on  the 
teeth,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  two,  which  were  formerly  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent,  although  they  are  now  nearly,  if  not  al- 
together, obsolete. 

^EXCISION"  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  operation  of  excision  was  introduced  into  this  country,  I 
believe,  by  an  American  practitioner,  who  proposed  curine  tooth- 
ache, by  cutting  across  the  irritated  tooth,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
nerve,  either  by  drawing  it  out  from  the  canal,  or  if  this  could  not 
be  effected,  by  destroying  it  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  means 
of  caustic.  The  operation  succeeded  in  some  instances,  but  failed 
in  the  greater  majority ;  as  it  generally  happened  that,  when  the 
tooth  was  cut  across,  the  nerve  was  at  the  same  time  divided, 
and  usually  shrunk  so  far  into  the  canal,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  it.  When  this  occurred,  it  was  equally  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  actual  cautery,  as  the  smallness  of  the  canal  either 
prevents  the  cauterizing  iron  from  entering ;  or  if  it  admits  it,  the 
temperature  of  the  instrument  is  so  diminished  before  it  can  be 
introduced,  that  it  is  inadequate  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve  on  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  use  of  the  potential 
cauterv  is  quite  as  objectionable ;  for,  although  the  caustic  is  ul- 
timately more  certain  in  its  effects,  it  is  invariably  productive  of 
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much  pain  at  the  momeDt  of  application,  and  often  gives  rise  to 
a  greater  degree  of  irritation,  than  that  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  disease  in  the  tooth. 
The  practice  of  excision  is  now  therefore  deservedly  abandoned, 

! unless  indeed  the  operation  preparatory  to  pivoting  the  front  teeth 
alls  under  the  denomination,)  as  even  in  those  few  instances  in 
which  it  succeeded,  the  deaa  roots  often  afterwards  became  a 
source  of  irritation  in  the  mouth,  and  had  eventually  to  be  ex- 
tracted. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  operation  was  a  decided 
failure,  and  generally  gave  rise  to  threefold  pain ;  as,  for  example^ 
in  the  instance  of  a  large  grinder  of  the  upper  iaw  when  three 
or  four  different  branches  of  the  nerve  are  laid  bare  by  the  exci- 
sion, instead  of  the  one  which  had  been  exposed  by  the  progress 
of  the  caries.  In  many  cases  the  suffering  was  most  acute,  andy 
I  believe,  one  or  two  are  known  in  which  the  operation  led  to  a 
fatal  result. 

ON  ««TRAN8PJLAMTING»  TEETH. 

This  operation,  the  most  revolting  and  unjustifiable  of  all  that 
have  ever  been  performed  on  the  teeth,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
bodjr,  is  now  completely  exploded  from  the  practice  of  the  modern 
dentist.  But  as  it  was  suggested  by  John  Hunter,  who  has  de- 
voted a  considerable  part  of  his  work  to  the  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  it,  or  to  pass  his  details  in  review.  The  argu- 
ments which  Hunter  uses  in  its  commendation,  and  the  directions 
he  gives  for  performing  the  operation,  are  so  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent, that  were  it  not  well  known  to  have  been  a  favorite 
practice  of  his,  posterity  might  well  believe  that  this  part  of  his 
work  was  surreptitious. 

He  commences  by  mentioning  the  circumstances  favorable  to 
the  operation.  ''Much/'  he  says,  ''depends  upon  the  patient;  he 
should  apply  early,  and  give  the  dentist  all  the  time  he  thinks 
necessary  to  set  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth  that  appear  to  be  of 
a  proper  sice.  In  other  words,  to  collect  a  band  or  unfortunate 
wretches  for  maltreatment. 

The  teeth  best  adapted  for  the  operation,  are  mentioned  next. 
The  incisors  and  canines,  he  says,  are  most  so ;  the  small  grinders 
not  so  favorable  for  the  purpose,  and  "It  is  hardly  possible  to 
transplant  the  large  grinders,  as  the  chance  of  fitting  the  sockets 
of  them  is  very  smalL''  A  strange  way  of  obviatins  this  difficulty 
is,  however,  suggested,  for  he  aads,  <*When  indeed  a  grinder  im 
extracted,  and  the  socket  is  sound  and  perfect,  the  dentist  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  fill  it  with  a  dead  tooth.'* 

It  18  surprising,  indeed,  that  such  an  idea  should  ever  have 
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emanated  from  so  profound  a  physiologist  as  Hunter ;  and  proves 
how  much  a  man's  better  judgment  may  occasionally  be  biassed, 
when  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite  object. 

The  merits  of  the  *<scion"  tooth,  by  which  he  means  the  one 
taken  from  the  hapless  victim,  are  next  discussed.  He  observes, 
'<It  should  be  a  full  grown  young  tooth,  because  the  principle  of 
life  and  union  is  much  stronger  in  such,  than  in  old  teeth."  He 
moreover  recommends,  that  the  ''scion  tooth  should  be  that  of  a 
female,  for  female  teeth  are  in  general  smaller  than  those  of  men.^' 

The  next  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  was  to  find  a  tooth  that 
would  accurately  fill  the  socket  into  which  it  was  to  be  trans- 

1  Wanted.  Hunter  observes,  "When  the  fang  of  the  scion  tooth  is 
arger  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  supply,  it  must  be  made 
smaller,  but  only  in  that  part  where  it  exceeds.  But  the  necessity 
of  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible ;  for  a  tooth  that  is  filed  has 
lost  all  those  inequalities  which  allow  it  to  be  held  much  faster. 
If,  however,  some  part  of  the  tooth  must  be  removed,  it  should 
be  done  so  as  to  imitate  the  old  tooth  as  much  as  possible." 

He  adds,  ''But  the  remedy  is  to  have  several  people  ready ^  whose 
teeth,  in  appearance,  are  fit;  for  if  the  first  will  not  answer,  the 
second  may.*' 

So  attached  was  Hunter  (and,  I  believe,  the  greater  number  of 
his  contemporaries)  to  this  unscientific  operation,  that,  even  if,  in 
the  number  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  thus  selected  for  abuse, 
a  tooth  of  the  requisite  form  was  not  to  be  found,  he  still  suggests 
the  propriety  of  transplanting,  and  recommends  "a  dead  tooth  to 
be  taken  by  the  dentist,  and  filed  down  to  fit  the  socket  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed,  and  afterwards  fastened  to  the  other  teeth,  with 
the  silk,  or  sea-weed.  The  patient,''  he  observes,  "must  now 
finish  the  rest.  He  must  be  particularly  attentive  at  first,  and 
give  it  as  little  motion  as  possible,  and  must  take  care  not  to  catch 
cold,  or  expose  himself  to  any  of  the  other  common  causes  of 
fever." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  farther  detail  of  a  practice  so 
unjustifiable  and  absurd,  that  it  must  always  remain  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  John  Hunter  ever  countenanced  it.  He  himself, 
indeed,  admits  that  "this  operation,  like  all  others,  is  not  attended 
with  certain  success.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  parts  do  not 
unite ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  often  acts  as  an  extraneous  body ; 
and  instead  of  fastening,  the  tooth  becomes  looser  and  looser ;  the 
gum  swells,  and  a  considerable  inflammation  is  kept  up,  often 
terminating  in  gumboils.  In  some  cases  also,  where  it  is  not 
attended  with  success,  these  symptoms  do  not  exist.  The  parts 
appear  pretty  sound ;  only  the  teeth  do  not  fasten,  and  sometimes 
drop  out." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe,  that  no  one  would  now  be  jus- 
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tified  in  reviving  this  operation  for  the  purpose  of  experiment ; 
and  stili  less,  from  more  improper  and  interested  motives ;  as, 
besides  the  cruelty  of  it  to  the  unfortunate  class  of  beings  from 
whom  the  teeth  were  generally  taken,  it  frequently  led  to  the 
introduction  of  deplorable  infectious  diseases  into  the  constitution ; 
and  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  practice  unscientific  in  its  nature, 
and  unfortunate  in  its  result 
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CHAPTER  I. 

General  Observations  on  Artificial  Teeth — Various  kinds  of 
them —  Their  Respective  Advantages — Disadvantages  qf^^Min- 
eraly^^  or  Porcelain  Teeth — Means  of  Preserving  Artificial 
Teeth. 

The  construction  of  artificial  teeth  is  an  invention  of  conside* 
rable  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago.^  It  would  be  vain, 
however,  to  attempt  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  art  during 
that  early  era ;  and  still  more  so,  to  mention  its  progressive  ad- 
vances to  its  present  state  of  comparative  perfection.  The  ini- 
Erovement  ot  it,  indeed,  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  nam- 
er  of  its  years;  and  in  this  country,  until  within  the  last  half 
century,  this  important  branch  of  the  dentist's  duty,  if  not  the  pro- 
fession itself,  had  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  respecta- 
ble subdivision  of  medical  science. 

Artificial  teeth  are  formed,  either  from  the  large  tusks  of  the 
southern  sea  horse,  or  of  natural  teeth,  which  may  be  fixed  either 
upon  sockets  of  this  hard  species  of  ivory,  or  on  gold  plates,  ac- 
curately adapted  to  the  space  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

*  All  the  commentators,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  teeth  of  Marcus  Furius  Dentatus,  the  Roman  consul.  According 
to  some  of  them,  the  patrician  receiTed  his  cognomen  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  teeth  being  of  that  elegant  order,  which  is  vulgarly  known  bv  the 
term  ''buck :"  whue  others  maintain  that  he  had  but  one  tooth,  which,  how- 
ever, was  or  wonderful  magnitude,  and  occupied  the  whole  range  of  the 
mouth.  Possibly  it  may  facilitate  the  inquiry,  if  it  is  sug^st^,  for  the 
benefit  of  these  naturalists,  that  it  might  ha^e  been  only  an  ill-made  set  of 
artificial  teeth,  such  as  formerly  may  have  been  suspended,  in  alio  reUevo, 
before  the  door  of  some  indifferent  practitioner  in  ancient  Rome,  as  they  now 
are,  in  defiance  of  delicacy,  in  modem  cities. 
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Natural  teeth  may  abo  be  attached  by  means  of  gold  pivots  to 
tbe  roots  which  remain  in  the  mouth  after  the  bodies  of  the  teeth 
have  been  destroyed  by  caries*  or  broken  over  by  an  accidental 
blow.  This  is  by  far  the  most  imperceptible  of  any  of  the  modes 
of  fixing  artificial  teeth ;  and,  when  properly  donet  a  tooth  kept 
up  in  this  way,  will  often  bear  a  minute  examination  by  an  expe- 
rienced dentist,  without  being  discovered,  and  may  be  used  with 
as  much  freedom  by  the  patient  as  any  of  the  adjoining  natural 
teeth.  The  operation,  however,  is  limited  to  the  six  or  perhaps 
the  eight  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Artificial  teeth  have  also  of  late  years  been  made  from  a  por- 
celainous  substance,  and  under  the  name  of  "mineral"  and  ^Herro- 
metallic"  teeth,  have  afibrded  an  extensive  range  for  empirical 
deception.  The  attraction  held  out  is  their  alleged  ^'incorrupti- 
bility,*'  by  which  term  the  unwary  are  entrapped,  and  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  teeth  of  this  description  are  much  more  durable  than  the 
natural  ones.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  for  although 
they  are  not  subject  to  change  of  color,  from  their  vitreous  sub- 
stance being  impervious  to  the  saliva,  yet  they  are  in  every  in- 
stance so  brittle,  as  to  be  easily  broken  oflT,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  opposite  jaw ;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
they  do  not  thus  give  way,  the  natural  teeth  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  are  generally  seriously  injured  by  the  friction  of  the  sili- 
cious  body,  which  never,  under  any  circumstances,  feels  conge- 
nial to  them. 

When  these  mineral  or  china  teeth  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France,  (for  it  is  to  our  neighbors  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Channel  that  we  owe  these,  as  well  as  many  other 
similar,  ephemeral  productions,)  the  greatest  mystery  was  aflbct- 
ed  on  the  subject  of  their  composition,  although  any  of  our  potters 
or  porcelain  makers  could  easily  have  disclosed  it,  as  it  is  in 
every  respect  analagous  to  the  ware  which  they  fabricate.  The 
most  extravagant  expectations  were  then  formed  from  them; 
although  few  or  rather  none  of  the  advantages  which  they  were 
supposed  to  possess,  have  been  realized,  and  they  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  complete  failure.  They  have  never  been  much 
used  bv  any  of  the  leading  dentists  of  the  day,  and  I  believe  are 
now  wholly  discountenanced  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, although  they  still  reign  paramount  with  the  disreputable. 

Natural  teeth  fixed  upon  a  plate  of  gold  are  next  to  the  pivot  in 
point  of  appearance,  and  when  accurately  fitted,  may  always  be 
worn  by  tne  patient  with  the  greatest  comfort.  This  mode  of 
attaching  artificial  teeth  is  also  more  generally  in  use  than  any 
of  the  others,  as  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  make  an  indifierent 
plate  and  "rivet"  teeth  upon  it,  although  none  but  an  expert  den- 
tist can  form  a  good  one. 
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If  properly  made,  a  gold  plate  ought  to  fit  accurately  into  all  the 
undulations  of  that  part  of  the  gum  which  it  covers,  having  con- 
cavities to  correspond  to  the  prominent  points  of  the  membrane, 
and  convexities  to  enter  into  its  depressions.  It  should  also 
closely  surround  the  teeth  behind  which  it  passes,  but  without  ex- 
erting undue  pressure  upon  them. 

It  is  to  be  retained  in  its  position  by  broad  springs,  or  plates  of 
gold,  attached  to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  remaining  teeth, 
and  occasionally  embracing  the  fronts  of  them,  or  altogether  sur- 
rounding them,  especially  those  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaw. 
Great  benefit,  indeed,  will  sometimes  be  derived  by  extending  the 
plate  over  the  whole  surface  of  one  or  more  of  the  posterior  teeth 
in  the  form  of  a  "cap."  The  pressure  of  the  piece  is  thus  chiefly 
directed^  against  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
gums  is  either  much  diminished  or  altogether  removed.  Neither 
of  these  modes  of  attaching  the  plate  will  occasion  injury  to  the 
natural  teeth  if  the  springs  or  caps  have  been  properly  applied  to 
them ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  the  gross  misstate- 
ments which  empirics  are  constantly  publishing  upon  this  subject, 
are  generally  the  result  of  their  own  malpractices. 

The  natural  teeth,  with  which  the  deficiency  is  to  be  filled  up, 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  plate,  not  by  the  common  but  imperfect 
practice  of  **riveting,"  and  thus  leaving  the  heads  of  the  nails 
either  to  irritate  the  gums  or  prevent  the  accurate  adaptation  of 
the  plate  to  the  surface,  but  are  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  gold 
pivots  soldered  upon  the  plate,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Wlien  a  plate  is  thus  constructed,  the  surface  of  it  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  gum  will  afford  no  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  have  been  attached,  and  will  fit  so  accurately  at 
every  point,  as  to  form  a  complete  vacuum,  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  adventitious  matter  beneath  it,  and,  by  its  equal  adapta- 
tion to  the  surface,  will  greatly  diminish  the  unpleasant  pressure 
which  is  generally  at  first  experienced  from  all  artificial  teeth. 

The  gold  plate  is  required  in  all  those  cases  in  which  roots  of 
teeth  remain  in  the  mouthy  and  will  not  admit  of  being  pivoted, 
or  when  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes  has  not  occurred 
to  the  usual  extent,  and  the  opposite  teeth  either  strike  upon  the 
gum,  or  high  upon  the  posterior  surfaces  of  their  antagonists. 

There  are  many  instances,  however,  in  which  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  form  artificial  sockets;  when  absorption  of  the  natural 
ones  has  taken  place  to  the  degree  which  it  usually  does,  when 
the  teeth  have  been  lost  from  this  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  sea 
horse  bone  is  invaluable,  as  not  only  artificial  teeth,  but  a  very 
good  representation  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  natural 
sockets  and  gums,  may  be  formed  of  it ;  and  the  effect  may  be 
still  farther  heightened  by  staining  the  ivory  to  resemble  the  natu- 
ral hue  of  the  gum. 
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The  same  principles  are  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of 
artificial  sockets  of  bone,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my 
remarks  upon  gold  plates.  The  socket  must  accurately  fit  every 
point  of  the  surface  which  it  covers,  and  form  a  vacuum  so  per- 
fect, that  it  will  exclude  not  only  the  particles  of  alimentary 
substances,  but  even  the  air  itself,  from  entering  between  it  and 
the  sum.  The  piece  will  then  often  be  retained  m  its  place  solely 
by  that  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  exerts  upon  all  solid  bodies. 
?he  principle  by  which  the  artificial  piece  is  thus  fixed  in  the 
mouth,  is  commonly  termed  "suction/*  The  expression,  however, 
is  erroneous,  as  in  reality  no  such  power  as  suction  exists.  But 
when  two  solid  substances  are  brought  together,  and  the  air 
withdrawn  from  between  them,  they  will  adhere  to  each  other* 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  their  surfaces. 

The  artificial  teeth  may  be  formed  either  out  of  the  bone  of  the 
socket,  or  of  the  enamel  with  which  this  species  of  ivory  is  sur- 
rounded ;  or  natural  teeth  may  be  adapted  to  it,  and  attached  by 
a  gold  or  silver  screw^the  old  plan  of  riveting  being  in  this  case 
as  inapplicable  as  it  is  in  the  instance  of  the  gold  plate.  The 
natural  teeth  are  infinitely  preferable  to  either  of  the  others,  both 
of  which  are  more  or  less  objectionable ;  those  that  are  carved 
out  of  the  bone  rapidly  losing  their  color  on  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  saliva ;  and  the  enamel,  from  the  difliculty  of  pro- 
curing it  of  the  exact  form  which  is  required  for  the  natural  curve 
of  the  jaw,  and  also  on  account  of  the  peculiar  pale  blue  color 
which  it  almost  invariably  acquires  in  the  mouth. 

Natural  teeth  are  indeed  in  every  respect  superior  to  all  others 
that  either  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  discovered ;  for  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  accomplished  artist  to  form  an  artificial 
tootn  which  will  have  the  same  appearance  as  a  natural  one,  or 
to  invest  any  foreign  body  with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  hu- 
man teeth,  and  the  congenial  feeling  which  they  have  in  the 
mouth.  And  yet,  prejudice  has  Ions  been  prevalent  against  them, 
although  it  is  now  rapidly  subsiding,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attempts  of  interested  persons  to  foster  it.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  convince  the  most  sensitive,  that  natural  teeth,  at  the 
time  they  are  used  for  this  purpose,  are  as  completely  disorganized 
and  free  from  taint,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  substance  whatever 
to  be. 

All  of  these  artificial  teeth  are  subject  to  that  decomposition 
which  every  inorganic  substance  undergoes  in  the  mouth.  The 
hardest  ivory  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cartilage,  and  the  most  perfect  natural  teeth  will  yield 
to  decay,  when  placed  in  this  situation.  Artificial  teeth,  however, 
will  generallv  remain  for  three  years  in  a  state  of  tolerable  pre- 
servation.yf  In  many  cases  they  may  continue  much  longer, 
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although^  00  the  other  hand,  I  have  koown  numerous  instances  in 
which  they  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
saliva,  in  so  short  a  period  as  from  six  to  twelve  months. 

Much  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the  patient,  as  artiGcial 
teeth,  like  the  natural  ones,  are  niaterially  preserved  by  keeping 
them  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  use  of  a  brush  and  water,  with 
any  of  the  finer  soaps,  and  a  little  levigated  chalk  or  finely  pul- 
verized pumice-stone,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
unpleasant  taint,  which  they  are  apt  to  acquire,  may  be  removed 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  camphor. 

The  following  formula,  which  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a 
distinguished  patient,  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  good  : — 

R     Levigated  chalk,  'I 

Camphor?"*'  ^"''*"^^'''  [  Equal  parts. 

Finest  soap,  J 

Water,  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary. 

To  be  formed  into  a  paste,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  teeth  at  night, 
and  brushed  ofT  with  water  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  II. 

m 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

Cf  Models,  ^c.—Of  Pivoting— Of  Gold  Plates— Of  Artificial 
Sockets y  with  Natural  Teeth — Of  Staining  the  Bone — Of 
Screwing  Teeth — Of  Spiral  Springs,  ^c. 

07.  The  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  taking  an  accurate 
impression  in  wax  of  the  part  where  the  deficiency  exists.  The 
wax  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  purest  description,  and 
whitened  by  exposure  to  moisture  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  instead 
of  by  the  ordinary  bleaching  process,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid 
and  chlorine,  which  always  impair  its  ductility,  and  render  it 
brittle,  although  the  same  effect  is  often  produced  by  adulteration. 

08.  The  wax  is  to  be  softened  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
common  fire,  and  reduced  to  an  equal  consistence,  by  manipula- 
tion, before  applying  it  to  the  mouth.  An  accurate  impression  is 
then  to  be  taken  of  the  part  where  the  deficiency  is,  and  of  the 
adjoining  teeth,  to  whicn  the  artificial  ones  are  to  be  attached. 
If  only  a  few  of  the  natural  teeth  are  lost,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  extend  tlie  wax  beyond  two  or  three  of  the  teeth  adjoining  the 
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space ;  but  if  the  whole,  or  greater  number,  of  the  set,  are  want- 
iDg,  the  model  must  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  jaw. 

09.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  impression  which  is 
taken  of  the  mouth  should  be  minutely  correct,  as  the  success  of 
every  subsequent  part  of  the  work  almost  wholly  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  model.  The  operation  of  taking  the  impres- 
sion will  be  much  facilitated  by  retaining  the  wax  within  a  silver 
scoop  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  jaw.  By  means  of  this  the  wax 
is  not  only  more  accurately  applied  to  the  gum,  but  it  is  also  pre- 
vented from  being  compressed  while  withdrawing  it  from  the 
mouth. 

100.  The  impression  thus  obtained  is  to  be  carefully  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water.  The  paste  thus  formed 
in  a  short  time  becomes  hard  ;  when  it  is  so,  the  wax  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  again  softening  it  before  the  fire,  and  gradually  with- 
drawing it.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  teeth  ofthe  model  are 
not  broken  during  the  removal  ofthe  wax,  although  the  chance  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  accident  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  hav- 
ing previously  inserted  small  brass  pins  into  the  cavities  in  the 
wax  which  represented  the  teeth. 

101 .  This  plaster  of  Paris  cast  will  exhibit  an  exact  model  of 
the  parts,  if  the  impression  has  been  accurately  taken ;  and  it  is 
to  be  prepared  for  future  operations,  by  first  expelling  the  super- 
fluous water  by  the  beat  of  the  fire,  and  afterwards  placing  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wax  and  resin. 
When  the  model  has  thus  been  hardened,  the  process  of  adapting 
the  artificial  teeth  to  it  is  to  be  commenced. 

OF  PIVOTING  TEETH. 

102.  The  pivot,  which  consists  in  grafting  the  body  of  another 
tooth  upon  a  root  remaining  in  the  mouth,  is  by  far  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  attaching  artificial  teeth,  and  when  properly  ap- 
plied, it  is  diflicult  for  the  most  accurate  observer  to  discover, 
those  that  have  been  fixed  in  this  manner,  from  any  of  the  adjoin- 
ing natural  ones. 

103.  The  operation,  it  has  already  been  stated,  can  only  be 
performed  on  the  incisors,  canines,  and  bicuspides  of  the  upper 
jaw,  but,  in  general,  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  six  front 
teeth,  as  the  small  grinders,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  their 
canals,  do  not  so  readily  admit  of  its  successful  application ;  and 
the  teeth  in  this  part  of  the  jaw  are  so  much  used  in  masticating, 
that  a  pivoted  tooth  here  is  generally  productive  of  more  incon- 
venience than  utility. 

104.  The  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  preparing  the 
root  for  the  reception  of  the  tooth  which  is  to  be  attached  to  it. 
If  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  remain,  it  may  be  cut  across, 
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either  with  a  small  saw,  or  by  a  pair  of  cuttioff  forceps,  and  the 
rest  of  it  filed  down  to  a  level  with  the  gum.  The  surface  should 
be  made  as  flat  as  possible,  and  the  file  that  is  used  should  be 
either  of  a  round  or  half  round  form ;  the  sides  of  the  root  will 
thus  be  left  more  prominent  than  the  centre,  which  will  prevent 
the  pivoted  tooth  turning  round  on  its  axis,  and  greatly  improve 
its  appearance. 

105.  The  canal  in  the  root  is  next  to  be  opened  up  to  the  re« 
quisite  size,  by  means  of  small  broaches,  or  the  cautious  use  of 
the  drill.  This  is  generally  the  most  painful  part  of  the  opera* 
tion,  and  must  be  performed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  instrument  is  not  broken  in  the  root, 
by  the  starting  of  the  patient ;  for  this  is  an  accident  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  extraction  of 
the  root,  if  the  broken  piece  of  the  instrument  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. 

106.  In  selecting  a  tooth  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  the  operator 
should  choose  one  that  resembles  the  original  tooth,  not  only  lo 
shape  and  general  appearance,  but  also  as  nearly  as  possible  Id 
the  diameter  of  its  root.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  for  if  the 
diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  which  is  to  be  used,  be  less,  from 
its  anterior  to  its  posterior  surface,  than  that  of  the  root  remain* 
ing  in  the  mouth,  the  pivoted  tooth  will  be  proportionally  within 
the  line  of  the  other  teeth,  and  the  edge  of  the  root  will  project 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  pivot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  tooth  be  greater  than  that  of  the  root,  the  reverse  will  take 
place,  and  the  pivoted  tooth  will  project  beyond  the  root;  which 
It  is  equally  desirable  to  avoid,  although  the  imperfection  of  the 
operation  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  former  instance. 

107.  The  root  having  been  duly  prepared,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
model  of  it  taken,  the  tooth  which  is  to  be  pivoted  is  to  be  accu* 
rately  fitted  to  the  model,  by  means  of  the  rose-pink  and  water 
color,  and  afterwards,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  root. 

108.  The  next  step  consists  in  making  an  opening  into  the 
pivot,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  root.  This  is  the  most  import* 
ant  part  of  the  whole  operation ;  for  unless  the  centre  has  been 
taken  with  geometrical  precision,  the  pivoted  tooth  will  aflS>rd 
neither  comfort  nor  satisfaction  to  the  patient. 

109.  There  are  two  diflerent  ways  of  finding  the  centre  of  the 
tooth,  both  of  which  may  answer  equally  well,  although  the  one 
which  I  shall  first  mention  is  the  preferable.  It  consists  in  fitting 
into  the  canal  a  small  pin  uf  birch,  which  is  to  be  cut  across  with 
a  pair  of  small  dividing  forceps,  a  very  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  root.  The  projecting  extremity  of  the  wood  is  to  be  colored 
with  the  rose-pink  pigment ;  and  the  tooth  being  carefully  applied 
to  the  space,  a  small  speck  of  color  will  be  left  upon  it,  which  will 
indicate  the  centre  of  the  root. 
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The  same  reBult  is  attained  by  the  other  mode,  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  The  body  of  the  tooth  is,  in  this  instance,  to 
be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  and  on  being  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  rooty  a  small  prominence  will  be  left  on  the  wax, 
corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the  root. 

1 10.  At  the  point  thus  marked,  a  hole  is  to  be  drilled  into  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  and  a  piece  of  gold  wire  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  root,  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  screw. 
The  gold  pivot  may  be  still  more  securely  fixed  by  a  small  cross 
pin,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  tooth  to  the  other,  through  the 
centre  of  the  wire. 

111.  The  pivot  is  now  to  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  opening  in  the  root,  and  surrounded  with  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  soft  silk  thread.  This  diminishes  any  irritation  which  the 
presence  of  the  gold  might  occasion,  and  firmly  retains  the  tooth 
in  its  position. 

112.  A  slight  degree  of  pain  is  very  frequently  experienced  in 
the  root  for  a  short  time  after  the  tooth  has  been  pivoted.  The 
irritation  almost  invariably  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  days; 
and  I  have  never  in  any  instance  found  the  symptoms  exceed  those 
of  a  smart  attack  of  toothache. 

Cases,  however,  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  the  irritation 
has  been  far  more  severe;  but  I  conceive  that  it  has  always  been 
occasioned  by  the  improper  performance  of  the  operation.  If 
the  pain  continue  beyond  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  it  may  be 
suspected  either  that  part  of  the  nerve  remains,  or  that  the  gold 
pivot  projects  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  root  into  the  alveolar 
process. 

OF  GOLD  PLATES. 

113.  The  gold  plate,  with  natural  teeth  attached  to  it,  is  infe- 
rior only  to  the  pivot  in  point  of  appearance,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  mouth.  When  properly  con- 
structed, it  is  nearly  as  imperceptible  a  mode  of  fixing  artificial 
teeth. 

114.  The  plate  becomes  indispensable  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  roots  remain  in  the  mouth ; 
or  when  these  have  been  lost,  and  absorption  of  the  sockets  has 
not  proceeded  to  the  usual  extent ;  or  when  the  under  teeth  strike 
high  up,  on  the  warn  or  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  ones. 

115.  The  application  of  the  plate  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
upper  jaw.  In  the  under  jaw,  the  employment  of  it  is  not  so  ad- 
vantageous, although  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  use  it 
here ;  especially  in  those  instances  in  which  the  whole  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  only  a  few  of  the  under,  have  been  lost,  and  when  spi- 
ral springs  are  required  to  retain  the  artificial  upper  sot  in  its 
position. 
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116.  For  the  construction  of  a  gold  plate,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  cast  of  the  model  in  bell  metal  or  the  hardest  brass. 
Upon  this  cast  a  reverse  is  to  be  made  by  surrounding  the  sides 
of  it  with  soft  pipe-clay,  and  pouring  liquid  pewter  on  the  surface. 
If  the  plate  is  to  be  large,  and  difficult  to  strike  up,  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  have  two  of  these  reverses, — one  of  them  conside- 
rably smaller  than  the  other. 

>  117.  Between  this  reverse  and  the  cast,  the  plate  is  to  be  struck 
up.  If  the  case  be  difficult,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  operation 
to  anneal  the  gold  repeatedly  during  the  process.  The  ductility 
of  the  metal  is  thus  increased,  and  the  danger  of  its  splintering 
diminished.  By  attention  to  this,  and  the  employment  of  gold  of 
the  proper  quality,  there  will  rarely  be  found  much  difficulty  in 
striking  up  a  plate  to  the  most  unequal  surface. 

118.  The  gold  used  for  this  purpose  ought  never  to  be  of  a 
lower  standard  than  twenty  carats.  If  it  be  finer  than  this,  the 
plate  will  not  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness;  and  when 
of  inferior  quality,  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  strike  up,  but  will  oc- 
casion a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth. 

119.  When  the  plate  has  been  struck  up,  it  will  in  general  be 
well  to  try  it  in  the  mouth  before  attaching  to  it  the  springs  by 
which  it  is  to  be  retained  in  its  place ;  and  if  it  apply  closely  to 
the  teeth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  file  away  a  part  of  the  gold  cor- 
responding to  the  thickness  of  the  metal  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  spring. 

120.  In  attaching  the  springs,  it  ought  always  to  be  an  object 
to  make  them  as  broad  as  possible,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  pos- 
terior teeth.  The  injury  which  a  narrow  spring  so  often  pro- 
duces on  the  tooth  which  it  surrounds,  is  thus  not  only  prevented, 
but  the  external  appearance  of  the  gold  is  also  concealed. 

121.  It  is  frequently  highly  advantageous  to  carry  the  springs 
over  the  whole  surface  of  one  or  more  of  the  posterior  teeth  in 
the  form  of  a  cap,  instead  of  merely  surrounding  their  sides  and 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  This  not  only  retains  the  piece 
more  firmly  in  its  place,  but  prevents  any  annoyance  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  it  upon  the  gum,  and  is  almost  always 
required  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  plate  to  the 
under  jaw,  as  in  those  instances  where  but  a  few  of  the  teeth 
there  have  been  lost,  although  the  whole  of  those  in  the  upper 
may  have  been  so ;  when  a  plate  must  be  put  in  the  lower  jaw  to 
aflford  attachment  to  the  spiral  springs  by  which  the  upper  arti- 
ficial set  is  to  be  retained  in  its  place. 

122.  The  same  mechanism  becomes  necessary  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  upper  teeth  have  been  lost,  while  the 
under  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Such  an  occurrence 
is  occasionally  met  with ;  and  I  have  known  several  instances  in 
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which  eminent  practitioners  had  declined  to  make  any  farther 
effort,  after  the  patient  had  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  up  the  arti- 
ficial upper  set  by  what  is  generally  but  erroneously  termed  suc- 
tion. No  difBcuItyi  however,  was  found  in  fixing  the  piece  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  spiral  springs,  which  were  attached  below  to 
caps  enveloping  the  molares  and  adjoining  biscupides. 

123.  The  plate  having  been  duly  fitted  to  the  mouth,  the  next 
part  of  the  process  consists  in  adapting  the  natural  teeth  to  the 
surface  of  it  I  have  already  mentioned  that  these  are  to  be  at- 
tached, not  by  the  common  and  unscientific  practice  of  riveting, 
but  by  means  of  pivots  soldered  to  the  plate.  This  more  recent 
mode  of  fixing  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which 
have  ever  been  made  upon  the  gold  plate,  and  contributes  in  the 
highest  degree,  not  only  to  its  appearance  and  durability,  but  also 
to  the  accuracy  of  its  adaptation  to  the  gums  or  any  roots  that 
remain,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  will  be  worn  by  the  pati^t. 

124.  In  attaching  these  pivots  to  the  plate,  nearly  as  much 
mathematical  precision  will  be  required,  as  in  the  instance  of 
finding  the  centre  of  the  tooth  in  cases  of  pivoting.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  is,  first  to  fit  all  the  natural  teeth  to  the  plate,  by 
means  of  the  rose-pink  and  water  color;  leaving  them  of  con- 
siderably greater  length  than  they  will  ultimately  be.  An  open- 
ing is  then  to  be  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  on  apply- 
ing it  to  the  plate,  and  slightly  striking  it  with  a  small  instrument, 
a  portion  of  the  comminuted  bone  will  be  left  on  the  surface,  and 
indicate  the  point  on  which  the  pivot  is  to  be  placed. 

125.  When  the  pivot  has  been  soldered  on,  the  tooth  is  to  be 
fitted  to  the  plate,  until  it  is  shortened  to  the  extent  required.  The 
adaptation  of  the  adjoining  one  is  to  be  proceeded  with  in  a  simi- 
lar manner ;  and  thus  with  the  remainder  of  the  teeth  successive- 
ly, until  the  whole  of  them  have  been  accurately  adapted. 

126.  While  fitting  on  the  teeth,  the  gold  must  be  filed  away 
to  allow  them  to  project  in  front  of  the  plate ;  so  that  on  being 
applied  to  the  mouth,  they  may  be  in  close  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  gum  or  roots,  and  no  appearance  of  the  metal  indicat- 
ed. The  teeth  should  advance  in  front  of  the  plate,  by  little  more 
than  the  thickness  of  the  enamel,  and  no  more  of  the  osseous*  part 
of  the  tooth  should  project  than  is  necessary  to  give  support  to 
the  vitreous  substance. 

127.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  cleaned,  either  by  throwing  it 
while  warm  into  muriatic  acid,  or  by  boiling  it  in  diluted  sulphuric, 
and  after  hardening  the  springs  by  means  of  a  hammer  and  a 
small  anvil,  the  surface  should  be  polished  with  pulverized  pum- 
mice-stone,  crocus,  and  oil,  and  afterwards  with  rouge  and  water. 

128.  The  teeth  are  fixed  upon  the  plate,  by  the  simple  process 
of  wrapping  a  little  soft  silk  around  the  pivots,  and  moistening  it 
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with  spirit  varnish  It  will  be  well  also  to  cover  with  the  varDish 
the  surface  of  the  tooth  which  is  in  contact  with  the  §^ld ;  as  the 
saliva  is  thus  for  some  time  prevented  from  acting  on  the  osseous 
substance. 

OF  ARTIFICIAL  SOCKETS. 

129.  Artificial  sockets  are  constructed  with  a  more  extended 
object  than  either  the  pivot  or  the  gold  plate.  When  the  latter 
are  used,  it  is  in  general  merely  requisite  to  fill  up  the  space  which 
the  bodies  of  the  natural  teeth  had  occupied ;  but  when  the  socket 
is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  form  an  aitificial  substitute  not  only 
for  the  teeth,  but  also  for  the  alveolar  processes  which  have  beea 
removed  by  absorption. 

130.  They  are  also  formed  by  a  more  gradual  and  laborious 
process  than  either  of  the  others.  Thus  although  a  pivot  may 
pet-haps  at  once,  and  by  the  eye  alone,  be  adapted  with  conside- 
rable accuracy  to  the  root,  and  a  plate  may,  by  a  single  stroke 
of  the  hammer,  bo  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  cast,  yet. 
in  making  an  artificial  socket,  the  bone  must  be  gradually  cut 
away,  and  equally  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  model,  otherwise 
it  will  never  fit  with  accuracy,  or  be  worn  with  comfort 

131.  Artificial  sockets  arc  usually  formed  out^of  the  tusks  of 
the  hippopotamus  or  southern  sea  horse.  Those  of  the  elephant, 
and  north  sea  horse  or  walrus,  are  also  sometimes  used  for  this 
purpose ;  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  former,  as  the  ivory 
soon  loses  its  color,  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  saliva ;  and 
the  walrus  bone  is  often  of  an  oily  texture,  and  more  apt  to  acquire 
a  disagreeable  taint,  and  occasion  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth. 
The  sea  horse  horn  is  also  greatly  superior  to  them  in  hardness, 
and  in  the  whiteness  of  its  color,  and  power  of  retaining  it;  and 
especially  on  account  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  surface  being 
surrounded  by  an  extremely  hard  enamel,  of  which  the  others 
are  altogether  destitute.  The  artificial  teeth  may  often  with 
much  advantage  be  formed  out  of  this  enamel,  when  there  exists 
any  prejudice  against  natural  teeth  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

132.  There  are  two  different  ways  of  cutting  up  the  sea  horse 
horn  into  the  blocks  from  which  the  artificial  sockets  are  to  be 
made.  If  the  teeth  are  to  be  formed  out  of  the  enamel,  the  tusk 
is  to  be  merely  transversely  divided,  and  as  much  of  it  cut  over 
as  is  necessary  for  the  thickness  of  the  socket:  the  fibres  of 
the  bone  are  thus  perpendicularly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
model. 

133.  But  if  natural  teeth  are  to  be  attached  to  the  socket, 
or  if  artificial  ones  are  to  be  carved  out  of  the  plain  bone,  it  will 
be  better  to  apply  the  fibres  of  the  bone  horizontally  to  the  model, 
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as  the  enamel  will  thus  be  retained  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of 
the  artificial  teeth.  A  transverse  section  of  the  tooth  is  in  this 
instance  to  be  made,  the  length  of  which  should  correspond  to  the 
breadth  of  the  piece,  and  the  block  is  to  be  formed  out  of  this,  by 
again  slitting  it  up  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

134.  The  block  is  to  be  horizontally  applied  to  the  model,  the 
surface  of  which  being  colored  with  rose-pink  and  oil,  a  portion 
of  this  will  adhere  to  the  bone  at  the  points  of  apposition,  and 
thus  indicate  the  part  which  requires  to  be  removed.  These  color* 
ed  marks,  and  especially  those  that  are  white  in  the  centre,  are  to 
be  cut  away  until  the  socket  has  been  excavated  to  the  requisite 
extent,  and  the  bone  is  in  close  and  equal  contact  with  every  point 
of  the  surface  which  it  covers. 

135.  The  piece  is  now  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  size  and 
shape  which  it  will  ultimately  be :  but  it  will  be  well  to  leave  it 
large  in  every  direction,  until  it  has  been  tried  in  the  mouth,  as  it 
will  often  require  to  be  removed  to  a  greater  extent  in  one  part 
than  in  another.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed  that 
pieces  for  the  upper  jaw  should  be  left  more  prominent  on  their 
lower  edge  than  at  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  gum,  while 
those  for  the  under  jaw  generally  require  to  be-  reduced  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

136.  The  block  is  now  ready  for  being  fitted  to  the  mouth. 
This  is  often  a  much  more  difficult  part  of  the  operation  than  the 
adaptation  to  the  model,  and  will  rarely  be  successfully  accom* 
plished,  unless  by  the  individual  who  either  has  formed  the  socket, 
or  is  possessed  of  sufficient  manual  dexterity  to  have  been  able  to 
do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  mechanical  artist,  however 
well  he  may  have  fitted  the  socket  to  the  model,  will  seldom  adapt 
it  adequately  to  the  mouth.  But  to  perform  this  important  part 
of  the  operation  with  success,  the  dentist  must  combine  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  manual  ability  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  mouth. 

137.  In  adapting  the  piece  to  the  mouth,  the  same  course  is  to 
be  followed  as  in  fitting  it  to  the  model.  If  the  socket  do  not 
accurately  apply  to  the  surface,  the  rose-pink  and  water  color 
must  be  used  to  indicate  the  points  of  contact,  and  these  are  to  be 
carefully  cut  away  until  the  piece  is  brought  into  close  apposition 
with  the  parts  over  which  it  is  to  extend.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
to  be  adapted  to  the  teeth,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  in  the 
opposite  jaw. — It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  practitioner 
will  do  well  to  recollect,  that  however  accurately  the  artificial 
piece  may  fit  to  the  surface,  it  will  never  remain  steady  in  its 
place,  nor  be  worn  with  ease  by  the  patient,  unless  allowance  is 
made  for  the  free  motion  of  the  frsenum  of  the  lip  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  of  the  tongue  and  sublingual  gland  in  the  lower, 
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138.  The  piece  having  been  adequately  adapted  to  the  mouth, 
and  a  small  line  marked  upon  it  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
jaw,  the  next  part  of  the  work  consists  in  forming  artificial  teeth 
upon  it ;  or  if  natural  teeth  are  to  be  used,  in  fitting  them  to  the 
socket. 

139.  If  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  formed,  they  are  to  be  first 
marked  off  with  the  file  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  the 
requisite  shape  afterwards  imparted  to  them  by  means  of  engraving 
instruments.  It  is  usually  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a 
representation  of  the  appearance  of  the  gum  and  anterior  surfaces 
of  the  alveolar  processes. 

140.  The  posterior,  or  palatal  and  lingual,  part  of  the  piece 
should  be  hollowed  as  far  as  practicable,  and  may  be  left  uncarved, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  form  a  representation  of  the  natural 
teeth,  for  the  object  of  appearance,  and  the  plane  surface  will  ia 
general  be  more  agreeable  to  the  tongue. 

141.  The  grinding  surface  of  the  artificial  teeth  should  be 
carved  to  resemble  that  of  the  natural  set,  unless  the  enamel  has 
been  retained  on  the  bone,  when  it  is  merely  to  be  diagonally  or 
crucially  notched  with  the  file.  But  this  part  of  the  work  may 
always  with  advantage  be  postponed  until  the  piece  has  been 
stained. 

142.  When  the  artificial  teeth  are  formed  out  of  the  enamel  of 
the  sea  horse  bone,  they  are  to  be  carved  in  a  similar  way ;  but 
ahnost  the  whole  of  the  work  must,  in  this  instance,  be  done  with 
the  file,  as  the  hardness  of  the  enamel  renders  it  impervious  to 
any  other  instrument. 

143.  When  natural  teeth  are  to  be  attached  to  the  artificial 
socket,  they  are  first  to  be  polished,  if  it  be  required,  by  means  of 
pumice-stone  and  water;  and  afterwards  to  be  cut  across  at  the 
neck,  and  filed  into  a  semi-eliptical  form.  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  file  them  in  an  oblique  direction,  making  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  tooth  considerably  shorter  than  the  anterior,  especially  if 
the  socket  be  thin.  In  thus  preparing  the  teeth,  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary to  make  their  fitting  surface  perfectly  plane. 

144.  In  adapting  the  teeth  to  the  socket,  no  instrument  but  the 
file  should  be  used,  as  the  surfaces  can  by  no  other  means  be  made 
so  equal,  or  their  apposition  rendered  so  complete. 

145.  The  fitting  surface  of  the  tooth  having  been  colored  with 
the  rose-pink  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  socket,  the  indicated 
points  of  contact  are  to  be  removed  by  a  round,  or  half  round 
file.  The  tooth  is  thus  to  be  gradually  let  down  to  its  place,  and 
temporarily  fixed  with  a  little  wax  and  resin.  The  rest  of  the 
teeth  are  to  be  fitted  in  a  similar  manner;  the  centre  teeth  being 
always  let  down  first,  and  the  adaptation  of  one  tooth  completed 
before  commencing  with  another. 
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146.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  more  than  six,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, eigtit,  natural  teeth  upon  any  artificial  socket,  as  no  part  of 
the  set  posterior  to  the  first  small  grinder  is  seen  in  the  ordinary 
aspect  of  the  mouth.  The  posterior  part  of  the  socket  is  there- 
fore either  to  be  carved  in  representation  of  the  natural  teeth  in 
this  situation ;  or  it  may,^with  more  advantage,  be  left  altogether 
plain;  as,  when  in  this  condition,  it  not  only  presents  less  impedi- 
ment to  the  motions  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  but  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  preservation  of  the  piece. 

147.  When  spiral  springs  are  to  be  used,  the  sides  of  the  arti- 
ficial set  must  be  made  quite  plain,  to  allow  the  springs  to  move 
without  restraint.  The  spaces  on  which  the  springs  are  to  move 
should  be  somewhat  sunk  beneath  the  line  of  the  adjoining  sur- 
face, which  prevents  any  annoyance  being  occasioned  to  the 
cheeks  by  the  prominence  of  the  springs,  or  of  the  pivots  by  which 
they  are  fixed,  and  also  assists  in  keeping  the  former  in  their 
proper  position.  The  form  of  these  spaces  must  be  familiar  to 
every  practitioner.  It  would  be  vain,  however,  to  attempt  a 
verbal  description  of  them,  which  I  the  more  regret,  as  they  are 
generally  very  inadequately  constructed. 

148.  When  the  necessary  form  has  been  given  to  the  artificial 
piece,  the  surface  of  it  is  to  be  rendered  smooth  by  means  of  the 
file,  and  afterwards  of  the  scraper,  used  in  the  same  direction : 
in  the  application  of  both  of  these  instruments,  it  should  be  the 
study  of  the  artist  to  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of 
the  fibres  of  the  bone.  The  whole  of  the  piece  is  afterwards  to 
be  polished  by  the  successive  application  of  fine  sand-paper,  pul- 
verized pumice-stone,  and  levigated  chalk,  with  water. 

OF  STAINIxNG  THE  SOCKET. 

149.  The  next  part  of  the  process  consists  in  imparting  to  the 
socket  a  color  resembling  the  natural  hue  of  the  sums.  There  are 
various  means  of  staining  the  bone,  all  of  which  may  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  although  I  prefer  using  cochineal,  sanders- 
wood,  and  diluted  acetic  acid,  or  the  purest  vinegar,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  grains  of  the  former,  one  drachm  of  the  second, 
and  half  a  pint  of  the  third :  the  proportions,  however,  may  re- 
quire to  be  varied,  as  the  dyes  are  not  always  of  the  same  quality. 

150.  The.  staining  liquid  is  to  be  heated  in  a  vessel  formed 
either  of  pewter  or  of  earthenware ;  and  when  it  has  attained  the 
boiUng  temperature,  the  piece  is  to  be  immersed  into  it,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  between  one  and  two  minutes,  and  afterwards 
plunged  into  warm  water.  All  those  parts  of  the  bone,  which  are 
not  intended  to  be  colored,  should  have  been  previously  covered 
with  spirit  varnish,  which  will  prevent  the  dye  afiecting  their 
surface. 
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151.  The  varnish,  and  whatever  specks  of  the  coloring  matter 
may  have  adhered  to  the  artificial  teeth,  may  be  easily  removed 
by  the  scraper.  The  edges  and  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  then  to 
be  formed 9  and  their  bodies  polished  in  the  way  already  men- 
tioned. 

152.  If  natural  teeth  have  been  fitted  to  the  socket,  they  are 
now  to  be  attached  to  it.  This  is  generally  done  by  means  of 
the  screw  and  rivet,  but  the  practice  is  exceedingly  inadequate, 
as  the  teeth  are  always  imperfectly  fixed  in  this  way;  and  there 
are  many  cases  in  which,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
the  socket,  the  rivet  cannot  be  properly  made.  The  heads  of  the 
nails  are  also  apt  to  occasion  annoyance  to  the  gum,  and  the 
part  of  the  bone  immediately  under  the  rivet  is  generally  so  in- 
jured by  the  hammering  and  compression,  that  it  soon  gives  way, 
and  the  teeth  become  loose. 

OF  SCREWING  TEETH. 

153.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  teeth  by  means  of  a  screw, 
which  extends  through  the  socket  and  body  of  the  tooth,  is  in 
every  respect  infinitely  preferable.  The  teeth  are  thus  far  more 
firmly  fixed,  as  every  turn  which  the  screw  makes  in  the  socket 
is  equal  to  a  rivet ;  and,  as  the  heads  of  the  screws  can  always, 
in  this  instance,  be  cut  away  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  they  will  neither  disturb  the  fitting  of  the  piece  nor  irritate 
the  gum.  The  practice  of  screwing  is,  however,  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  riveting,  and  cannot  be  safely  and  successfully 
adopted  excepting  by  an  experienced  artist. 

154.  The  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  drilling  a  hole 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth,  after  it  has  been  accurately  fitted  to  the 
socket  by  means  of  rose-pink  and  water  color.  This  opening 
should  extend  as  far  down  as  the  enamel,  and  be  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  tooth ;  the  point  of  the  drill,  however, 
being  directed  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  tooth;  and  thus 
leaving,  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  a  small  portion  of  the  bone 
to  support  the  enamel  on  the  anterior  surface,  which  will  prevent 
it  being  discolored  by  the  contiguity  of  the  screw. 

155.  The  corresponding  opening  in  the  socket  must  be  drilled 
with  the  nicest  precision.  The  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  made 
will  be  indicated  by  placing  the  tooth  accurately  in  its  position, 
and  slightly  striking  it  with  a  small  hammer,  when  a  little  of  the 
bone  dust  will  be  left  on  that  part  of  the  socket  which  cor- 
responds to  the  opening  of  the  tooth.  When  the  socket  has  been 
perforated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  drill  through  it  into 
the  tooth,  that  the  line  of  the  openings  in  both  of  them  may  be 
made  uniformly  straight. 
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156.  A  screw  is  now  to  be  made  through  (he  socket  by  means 
of  the  tapping  instrument,  moistened  with  water ;  and  the  tooth 
having  been  applied  to  its  place,  the  tap  is  to  be  advanced  a  turn 
or  two,  until  it  has  made  a  short  screw  in  the  tooth,  correspond- 
ing to  the  course  of  that  in  the  socket.  The  instrument  is  then 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  tooth  tapped,  by  itself,  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

157.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  course  of  the  screw, 
in  the  socket  and  in  the  tooth,  should  be  completely  in  unison. 
This,  indeed,  forms  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  screwing, 
and  is  the  only  secret  in  the  art ;  for  unless  it  is  attended  to,  the 
tooth  can  never  be  adequately  fixed. 

158.  A  gold  screw  of  the  requisite  size  having  been  prepared, 
is  to  be  inserted  into  the  socket,  and  advanced  through  it  and  the 
tooth,  until  it  has  attained  the  extremity  of  the  opening.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  push  it  no  farther,  lest  it  lead  to  the  splin- 
tering of  the  tooth,  or  the  overhauling  of  iis  screw.  It  requires 
a  considerable  degree  of  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  fingers  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  screw  is,  in  the  technical  language,  *'home ;"  and 
this  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. 

OF  SPIRAL  SPRINGS,  &c. 

159.  Artificial  sockets  are  frequently  retained  in  their  position 
by  the  accuracy  of  their  adaptation,  and  the  pressure  which  the 
atmosphere  exerts  upon  all  solid  bodies.  In  the  under  jaw  the 
gravitation  of  the  piece  also  assists  in  keeping  it  in  its  place,  and 
small  sockets  may  generally  be  adequately  fixed  by  this  means 
alone,  if  they  have  been  accurately  fitted.  In  the  upper  jaw  the 
weight  of  the  artificial  teeth  has,  of  course,  a  counteracting  tend- 
ency ;  and  it  is  almost  always  necessary  here  to  attach  small 
pieces  to  the  adjoining  natural  teeth,  either  by  means  of  a  liga- 
ture, or  by  a  small  piece  of  gold  wire,  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  and  termed  a  "spring."  But  it  should  be  kept  in  recollec- 
tion, that  these  springs  are  chiefly  intended  for  keeping  the  artifi- 
cial piece  in  its  place,  and  that  the  firmness  and  steadiness  of  it 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fitting. 

160.  It  very  frequently  happens,  in  cases  where  an  entire  set 
of  teeth  is  required  for  one  or  both  jaws,  that,  however  accurately 
the  socket  may  fit  to  the  surface,  it  cannot  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree fixed  by  the  aerial  pressure.  This  circumstance  would  al- 
most lead  us  to  suppose,  that,  in  those  instances  in  which  artificial 
teeth  are  attached  in  this  way,  it  may  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  some  peculiar  but  unknown  condition  of  the  gum,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  adhesion. 

161.  The  piece,  however,  may  always  be  firmly  fixed  to  its 
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place  by  the  application  of  a  pair  of  spiral  springs,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  preferable  to  use  them  even  in  those  cases  io 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  appears 
to  be  exerted;  as  they  never  occasion  any  annoyance  in  the 
mouth,  and  always  afford  great  additional  security. 

162.  These  spiral  springs  should  be  made  of  hard  gold,  of  the 
quality  of  eighteen  carats,  rendered  elastic  by  drawing  it  through 
the  successively  smaller  openings  of  a  steel  plate.  When  thus 
reduced  to  the  requisite  size,  the  gold  is  to  be  coiled  up,  in  a 
spiral  direction,  on  a  piece  of  wire,  or  by  an  instrument  contrived 
for  the  purpose.  Each  spring  should  be  two  inches  long,  and 
both  of  them  must  be  of  an  equal  strength. 

163.  To  the  extremities  of  the  springs,  small  swivels,  or  eye-lets, 
are  to  be  adapted,  by  means  of  which  they  are  to  be  attached  to 
the  piece.  These  eye-lets  are  to  be  fixed,  by  a  rivet,  to  pieces  of 
gold  wire,  screwed  to  the  sides  of  the  sockets;  a  small  piece  of 
gold,  termed  a  ^'washer,"  being  interposed  between  the  swivel 
and  the  head  of  the  nail,  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  allow  greater 
freedom  of  motion. 

164.  The  spring  should,  on  each  side  and  in  both  jaws,  be 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  mouth.  The 
most  favorable  point  for  fixing  them,  is  at  that  part  of  the  piece 
which  corresponds  to  the  line  between  the  bicuspides,  although 
their  position  may  sometimes  be  slightly  varied,  if  any  of  the 
natural  teeth  remain  in  the  mouth  in  this  situation. 

165.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  considerable  obstacle 
is  often  presented  to  fixing  the  springs  in  those  cases  in  which 
most  of  the  posterior  teeth  of  one  jaw  remain,  while  all  those  of 
the  other  have  been  lost,  and  spiral  springs  are  required  to  keep 
the  artificial  set  in  its  position.  Thus,  lor  example,  if  all  the 
upper  teeth  have  been  lost,  and  none  of  the  under  set,  excepting 
the  two  posterior  molares,  on  each  side,  the  springs  will  not  act 
properly,  if  fixed  so  far  back  in  the  under  jaw ;  but  the  difficulty 
will  be  easily  overcome,  by  attaching  to  the  socket  a  small  piece 
of  gold  plate,  which  should  project  as  far  forward  as  the  point 
opposite  to  the  small  grinders,  where  a  pivot  of  gold  wire  is  to 
be  soldered  to  it,  to  which  the  swivel  of  the  spring  is  to  be  fixed. 
Again,  if  none  of  the  under  teeth  have  been  lost,  and  spiral  springs 
are  necessary  to  fix  an  upper  set,  a  plate  must  be  struck  up,  to 
fit  the  surfaces  of  the  inferior  molares  and  adjoining  bicuspides, 
in  the  form  of  a  cap,  to  which  the  springs  are  to  be  attached,  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned. 

Some  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  may  occur,  for  which  the 
practitioner  will  readily  be  enabled  to  provide,  if  he  possess  but 
ordinary  mechanical  knowledge. 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  describe  the  mode  of  constructing 
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artificial  teeth.  The  observations  which  I  have  made  are  entirely 
of  a  practical  nature  ;  and  nothing  has  been  advanced  but  what 
has  been  substantiated  by  experience.  If  any  part  of  the  course 
which  I  have  recommended  shall  be  found  to  have  been  inade* 
quately  explained,  I  trust  it  will  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of 
imparting  information  in  this  manner,  on  a  strictly  manual  art ; 
and  that  the  justice  will  be  done  me,  of  believing  that  it  does  not 
proceed  from  any  of  those  unworthy  motives  of  concealment,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  profession  are  influenced. 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


Although  since  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
Treatise  which  we  now  offer  to  our  readers,  (1770,)  the 
science  of  Dental  Surgery  has  made  great  advances,  we 
nevertheless  think  it  a  work  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Library  part  of  our  Journal.  Mr.  Berdmore,  during  the 
period  of  his  professional  career,  ranked  deservedly  high 
as  a  Dentist.  No  English  practitioner,  in  this  department 
of  the  curative  art,  at  this  time,  enjoyed  as  high  a  repu- 
tation for  skill  and  professional  knowledge,  and  although 
his  work  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  subsequent  writers, 
it  is  unequalled,  in  point  of  merit,  by  any  previous  British 
publication ;  and  in  thus  rescuing  it,  as  it  were,  almost 
from  oblivion,  we  believe  we  shall  receive  the  thanks  of 
our  brethren  generally.  We  had  at  first  intended  to 
append  notes  to  it,  descriptive  of  the  present  established 
principles  and  practice  of  the  art,  but  upon  reflection  we 
rame  to  the  conclusion,  that,  inasmuch  as  that  if  we  were 
to  do  this,  the  annotations  would  be  more  copious  than 
the  text,  it  would  be  as  well  to  publish  it  as  it  is,  without 
comments.  The  work,  therefore,  is  principally  valuable 
only  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  not  offered  as  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  student. 

EDITORS  AMER.  JOUR.  OF  DENTAL  SCIENCE 


PREFACE 


"*»<»<M>«X»<M»«»»M»<M»»«X»*M»«W^^I^MM»*»» 


Whew  first  I  resolved  to  devote  my  whole  time  and 
attention  to  that  part  of  Surgery  which  concerns  the 
Dentist^s  art,  I  observed,  with  regret,  that  no  material 
instructions  were  to  be  derived  from  the  writers  of  this 
country  who  have  touched  on  the  subject ;  therefore  I 
endeavored,  for  my  own  improvement,  to  collect  care- 
fully, from  my  predecessors  in  business,  and  from  practice, 
whatever  I  thought  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  it. 

After  a  few  years  thus  employed,  I  found,  or  I  thought  I 
had  found,  my  observations  and  discoveries  in  some  measure 
worthy  of  being  communicated  to  those  who  practice  in 
this  business,  to  the  parents  who  are  solicitous  for  the 
health  and  beauty  of  their  children,  and  to  the  patients 
who  are  affected  with  disorders  or  deformities  of  the 
teeth.  I  therefore  endeavored  to  reduce  them  to  some 
order,  and  at  last  resolved  to  commit  them  to  the  press. 

The  work  being  originally  designed  for  artists,  who  are 
not  much  given  to  readings  and  for  patients  who  do  not 
love  too  much  trouble,  I  purposely  avoided  quotations. 
Indeed,  without  departing  from  the  subject,  I  could  only 
have  quoted  a  few  French  authors,  who  have  written 
to  make  their  names  knoum,  and  one  or  two  English,  who 
have  translated  very  injudiciously. 
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The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  and  above  all  the  art  of 
pleasing  in  conversation  and  social  life,  are  matters  of  the  highest 
concern  to  individuals.  But  in  these  no  one  can  excel  whose  loss 
of  teetht  or  rotten  livid  stumps,  and  fallen  lips  and  hollow  cheeks, 
destroy  articulation,  and  the  happy  expression  of  the  countenaDce; 
whose  voice  has  lost  its  native  tone,  and  whose  laugh,  instead  of 
painting  joy  and  merriment,  expresses  only  defect  and  disease. 

A  foulness  of  the  teeth  is  by  some  people  as  little  regarded  as 
it  is  easily  removed ;  but  with  the  fair  sex,  with  the  polite  and 
elegant  part  of  the  world,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  certain  mark  of 
nastiness  and  sloth ;  not  only  because  it  disfigures  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  countenance,  but  also  because  the  smell 
imparted  to  the  breath  by  dirty  rotting  teeth,  is  generally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patients  themselves,  and  sometimes  extremely 
offensive  to  others  in  close  conversation. 

The  design  of  this  short  treatise  then,  is  to  obviate  and  remove 
these  evils ;  to  render  the  art  which  I  profess  of  more  extensive 
utility ;  to  cotnmunicate  to  the  public  the  advances  I  have  made 
in  it ;  and  lastly,  to  rescue  it  from  the  indifference  and  unmerited 
contempt  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  treated,  by  those 
especially  who  are  pleased  to  comprehend  under  the  idea  of  tooth- 
drawing  or  tooth-scraping  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  or 
advanced  on  the  subject ;  and  therefore  place  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  surgeon  dentist,  the  tooth-drawing  barber  and 
Itinerant  mountebank. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  Method  of  this  Treatise. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  I  shall  divide  this  little 
work  into  three  parts. 

In  the  first,  the  teeth  and  the  parts  with  which  they  are  imme« 
diately  connected,  shall  be  considered  and  described  in  their 
natural  and  sound  state. 

In  the  second,  I  shall  treat  of  the  teeth  and  contiguous  parts,  in 
their  diseased  state,  and  annexed  to  each  disease  I  shall  give  the 
methods  of  cure. 

In  the  last  part,  I  shall  teach  all  the  various  means  which  pre- 
vent disorders  of  the  teeth,  and  which  have  been  found,  by  long 
experience,  conducive  tjoAheir  soundness,  regularity,  good  color, 
smoothness,  and  firmnWVn  the  sockets,  and  to  the  lasting  pre- 
servation of  them  in  old  age. 

This  last  part,  although  it  will  contain  instructions  for  every 
age,  I  must  beg  leave  to  address  particularly  to  the  ladies  who 
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have  young  children,  and  to  the  governesses  who  have  the  care 
of  them,  and  who  are  studious  to  cultivate  in  them  whatever  is 
admired  in  society,  and  useful  in  itself. 

For  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  whilst  the  teeth  are  forcing  a 
passage  through  the  gums,  and  afterwards  when  the  time  of 
shedding  approaches,  it  rests  more  with  the  mother  and  the  nurse 
to  make  them  good  or  bad  than  is  generally  imagined :  then 
nature  can  be  cherished  where  she  is  kind,  assisted  when  feeble^ 
and  easily  directed  or  restrained  when  irregular  or  luxuriant. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teethy  and  parts  adjacent 

A  PERFECT  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  immediately  connected,  is  the  basis  of  all 
rational  practice,  as  well  in  diseases  as  in  superficial  deformities 
of  them. 

I  wish,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  practise  drawing, 
cleaning,  and  other  operations  on  the  teeth,  that  this  necessary 
instruction  could  be  imparted  by  writing :  but  that  is  impossible ; 
for  a  regular  study  of  anatomy,  under  proper  professors,  ocular 
demonstrations,  and  judicious  dissections,  often  repeated,  are  ab« 
soluteiy  necessary. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  attempt  to 
teach  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth  in  this  manner ;  but  that  I  mean 
only  to  give  such  a  general  idea  of  these  parts  in  their  natural 
and  sound  state,  as  to  enable  every  person,  however  slightly  con- 
versant in  these  matters,  to  comprehend  whatever  shall  be  said 
hereafter  concerning  the  disordered  condition  of  them,  and  to 
determine,  in  some  measure,  how  far  the  practice  which  I  adopt, 
is  rational,  or  likely  to  succeed. 

The  teeth,  in  grown  people,  are  small  bones,  of  various  figures 
and  sizes,  fixed  immoveably  in  their  sockets,  by  a  species  of 
articulation,  by  the  anatomist  called  gomphosis. 

part  of  them  which  is  sunk  in  the  socket,  is  called  the 
[hat  which  is  exposed  to  view,  the  body  or  crown ;  and  the 
j^r  ridge  or  line,  which  limits  and  distinguishes  these  two 
is  caUed  the  neck  or  collar  of  the  tooth. 
sulfjUance  of  the  teeth  is  extremely  different  from  that  of 
other  boi9es,  being  denser,  whiter,  and  not  apparently  laminated, 
nor  fuBject  to  exfoliation. 

1^  body  of  the  tooth  is  crusted  over  with  a  very  white,  smooth 
polioj^ed  substance,  called  enamelf  which  only  extends  as  far  as 
tte^Uar,  whatever  some  anatomists  may  have  said  to  the  con- 
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trary ;  it  differs  in  many  circumstances  from  the  bony  part  under- 
neath, as  shall  be  related  more  at  large  hereafter,  and  it  is  so 
hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel  like  flint;  viewed  with  a 
microscope,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  short  radiated  fibres, 
proceeding  perpendicular  to  the  plain  or  surface  of  the  part  from 
which  they  arise,  and  its  thickness  seldom  exceeds  half  a  line,  or 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  inch. 

This  enamel  is  formed  before  the  tooth  appears  above  the 
gums;  it  thickens,  hardens,  and  polishes,  until  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  and  afterwards  is  repaired  no  longer,  but  gradually 
wears  by  continued  use. 

The  roots  of  the  teeth  consist  of  one  uniform  substance;  they 
are  only  covered  by  a  periosteum,  or  thin  membrane,  which  fol- 
lows them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sockets,  and  helps  to  connect  them 
with*  the  diploe,  or  spungy  osseous  substance,  which  forms  the 
inside  of  each  socket. 

The  collar  of  the  tooth,  all  round,  is  firmly  connected  to  the 
membrane  of  the  gums^  which,  in  this  place,  seems  to  unite  with 
the  periosteum  above  mentioned. 

The  substance  of  the  gvms  is  compact,  elastic,  and  in  some 
measure  resembling  the  texture  of  leather ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  jaw 
bones  by  means  of  their  periosteum  ;  it  covers  the  whole  alveolary 
border  of  both  jaws ;  insinuates  itself  between  the  teeth  ;  encom- 
passes the  collar  of  each,  and  is  firmly  connected  with  it.  The 
gums,  therefore,  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  teeth,  are  one 
continued  piece,  containing  as  many  openings  as  there  are  teeth; 
and  the  membrane  which  covers  them  seems  to  be  a  continuation 
of  that  which  goes  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue. 

The  teeth,  considering  their  size,  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  which  enter  through  a  small  hole  at  the 
points  of  their  roots,  and  after  passing  through  a  straight  channel 
as  far  as  the  crown,  are  divided  and  diffused  all  over  their  sub* 
stance :  this  hole  lessens  as  we  advance  in  years,  and  at  last  is 
totally  obliterated. 

The  arteries  proceed  from  the  internal  carotids,  the  veins 
return  to  the  jugulars,  and  the  nerves  are  branches  of  the  fiftbfair. 

The  nerves  of  the  upper  and  lower  gums  are  branches  of  the 
maxillaris  superior  and  inferior,  which  come  from  the  fifth  g^r« 
they  also  receive  branches  from  the  portio  dura  of  the  audi^y 
nerve,  which  inosculate  with  the  former  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  give  rise  to  certain  sympathetic  affections  related  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work. 

The  use  of  the  gums  is  to  support  the  teeth,  to  fill  up  their 
interstices  to  keep  them  firm,  and  to  protect  their  roots  from  the 
injuries  of  external  air,  of  the  salivary  liquor,  and  of  acrid  food. 
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The  number  of  the  teeth  varies  in  different  periods  of  h'fe,  aa 
shall  be  shown  hereafter ;  at  present,  we  shall  only  consider  them 
in  their  most  perfect  state. 

After  the  denies  sapienticB  have  appeared,  there  are  sixteen 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first 
including  the  four  anterior  teeth,  called  incisores  or  cutting  teeth  ; 
the  second  including  the  two  next,  one  on  each  side*  called  canini 
or  d(^  teeth  ;  and  the  third  including  the  other  ten,  five  on  each 
side,  named  molares  or  grinders. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger  and  broader  than 
those  of  the  lower ;  and  of  the  upper  ones,  the  two  in  the  middle 
are  the  largest. 

The  roots  of  the  incisors  are  long,  pointed,  and  single ;  the 
bodies  are  wedge-like,  convex  on  the  outer  side,  a  little  concave 
within,  flatted  on  the  sides,  and  so  disposed  that  their  sharp  edges 
lie  all  in  a  line,  making  one  uniform  edge. 

The  denies  canini,  so  called  from  their  prominence  and  simili- 
tude to  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  also  eye-ieeiht  on  account  of  their 
^situation,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  incisors.     • 

Their  bodies  are  thicker,  more  prominent,  pointed,  and  rounder 
on  the  outside,  than  those  of  the  incisors;  and  their  roots  are 
thicker,  longer,  and  more  pointed.  Sometimes  they  are  so  long 
as  to  perforate  the  bottom  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

Of  the  denies  molares,  or  grinders,  the  two  first  in  each  row 
are  small,  the  two  next  larger,  as  are  the  last  also,  called  the 
wise^teeth. 

Their  bodies  are  generally  short,  ^tf||(^hick,  irregularly  cylin- 
drical, or  rather  with  four  sides  a  jjjn^Vouhded,  and  terminated 
by  a  broad  end,  more  or  less  fill^^vith  obtuse  points,  cut  in  some 
measure  like  so  many  diamondsT  whence  the  name  of  crown  is 
most  frequently  given  to  the  bodies  of  the  molares,  because  the 
resemblance  is  greateM||»^  in  the  others. 

The  crowns  of  the/A?j(>.  smalf  :fnolares  are  often  less  than  the 
bodies  of  the  canini,  and  seldom  have  above  two  points,  or  three 
at  most. 

In  the  t^o  large  molares  the  crown  is  of  much  greater  extent, 
and  the  p04nts  are  three,  four,  and  often  five  in  number. 

The  fifth  grinder,  or  dens  sapientiae,  has  a  crown  much  like  the 
two  former,  but  often  more  rounded  and  with  fewer  points..  We 
sometimes  find  it,  even  in  advanced  age,  wholly  hid  in  its  socket. 

The  roots  of  the  molares  are  long,  more  or  less  flatted,  .single 
in  some  of  them,  in  others  two,  three,  or  four,  but  rarely  fiveifin 
number.  Sometimes  all  these  roots  are  distinct,  sometimes 
wholly  united,  and  oAen  united  only  in  part.  They  are  generally 
straight,  and  more  distant  from  each  other  at  the  extremity  than 
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at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  because  they  taper  to  a  point ;  but  in 
some  instances  these  points  are  bent  inwards,  outwards,  and  in 
other  directions. 

The  roots  of  the  mall  grinders  often  appear  single,  without 
being  so  in  reality ;  for,  on  examining  them  narrowly,  we  find 
they  have  two  roots  anited,  or  as  it  were  soldered  together. 
Sometimes  the  only  distinction  that  appears  consists  in  a  slight 
separation  at  the  point. 

The  great  molares  have  several  roots;  in  the  upper  jaw  three 
or  four,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  only  two  in  general. 

The  fifth  molaris,  or  dens  sapientis,  has  often  only  one  root, 
but  more  commonly  two,  which  are  conical  and  seldom  long; 
thence  it  happens  that  this  tooth  is  generally  lost  in  old  age  before 
any  of  the  other  grinders. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  have  ' 
more  roots  than  those  of  the  lower ;  and  in  mastication,  or  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  the  upper  row,  especially  in  the  fore  part, 
advances  beyond  and  slides  over  the  lower,  instead  of  meeiing  it. 
In  some  people,  however,  they  do  meet,  but  seldom  fail,  in  that 
case,  to  destroy  each  other,  or  to  be  worn  down  very  early  in 
life  by  their  constant  rubbing  and  pressure. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  teeth  serve  for  mas- 
tication, for  the  distinct  articulation  of  sounds  and  for  ornament 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Formation,  Growth,  and  Shedding  of  the  Teeth. 

In  dissecting  the  alveolary  arch  of  either  jaw-bone,  in  infants 
newly  born,  we  observe,  in  each  socket,  a  collection  of  soft,  white, 
glairy  matter,  contained  in  a  small  membranous  sack,  pierced  on 
that  side  which  corresponds  with  the  bottom '  of  the  socket,  by  a 
nervous  and  vascular  cord,  whose  vessels  presently  divide,  and 
are  branched  all  over  the  membrane  and  contained  substance. 

This  is  the  tooth  in  embryo,  whose  future  nourishment,  growth, 
and  ossification  is  to  be  derived  from  the  matter  conveyed  by 
these  vessels. 

The  first  sprouting  of  the  teeth  through  the  gums  happens  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  health  or  vigor  of  the  child,  and  is 
called  the  first  dentition^ 

It  begins  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month  after 
birth,  is  seldom  finished  before  the  second  or  third  year,  and 
proceeds  in  the  following  order,  pretty  nearly. 

Within  the  first  three  or  six  months,  appears  one  of  the  front 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw ;  then,  after  a  little  time,  the  other ;  ft 
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few  months  afterwards  the  great  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  come 
forth,  both  nearly  at  the  same  time;  then  come  the  two  lateral 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  two  small  ones  of  the  upper  one, 
in  some  little  time  after  the  other;  then  appear  the  two  canini  of 
both  jaws;  and  in  some  months  more,  or  about  the  second  year, 
the  small  molares  shoot  forth  successively :  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  in  general,  a  child  is  furnished  with  ten  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  which  are  called  milk'teeth. 

The  second  dentition  is  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  or  there- 
abouts, and  produces  the  four  first  great  dentes  molares,  one  at 
either  extremity  of  both  jaws. 

The  third  dentition  happens  in  the  tenth,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  or 
fifteenth  year,  and  furnishes  four  other  great  molares,  one  close 
by  each  of  the  former. 

Finally,  about  the  twentieth  year,  and  in  some  people  long 
after,  comes  the  last  dentition^  which  sives  the  four  extreme 
dentes  molares,  called  dentes  sapientise,  from  their  coming  after 
puberty. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  order  varies  considerably 
in  different  people  and  different  constitutions.  Instances  are 
recorded  of  children  bom  with  their  teeth  already  cut ;  others, 
particularly  those  who  are  ricketty,  do  not  cut  their  teeth  before 
the  fifteenth  month  or  later ;  and  we  every  day  observe  that  the 
dentes  sapientise  in  some  people  come  very  late,  or  never  come 
at  all.  Some  have  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  teeth  in 
one  row,  others  have  the  supernumerary  ones  in  a  double  row,  or 
standing  apart  without  any  order,  owing  to  a  circumstance  which 
we  shall  touch  on  hereafter. 

The  first  twenty  teeth,  or  milk-teeth  mentioned  above,  generally 
last  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  after  that,  until  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year,  they  fall  successively,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others,  most  commonly  without  any  considerable  pain,  and  almost 
in  the  same  order  which  they  observed  in  coming  forth  at  first. 

The  shedding  of  the  teeth  is  wisely  intended,  and  brought  about 
in  a  singular  manner.  Their  extremely  hard  enamel,  and  the 
rigidity,  of  their  bony  substance,  will  not  admit  of  distension  and 
free  growth,  like  other  parts  of  the  body.  After  an  enlargement 
of  the  jaw-boQe,  the  original  teeth  are  no  longer  sufiicient  to  fiJl 
up  the  extended  alveolary  space ;  they  must  stand  single  and  un- 
supported by  each  other,  and  leave  interstices  remarkably  hurtful 
to  mastication,  to  speech,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  countenance ; 
the  enamel  also  is  not  regenerated  when  once  lost,  and  that  coat, 
which  was  given  in  infancy,  would  be  too  slender  for  the  uses  of 
long  life. 

Nature,  therefore,  has  kindly  placed  under  the  milk-teeth  the 
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stamina  of  another  set,  which,  in  due  time,  acqaires  a  greater 
JU6  and  solidity  than  the  former,  and  by  their  constant  pressure 
on  the  roots  of  the  milk-teeth,  rob  them  of  their  nourishment  and 
hold,  and  finally  push  them  entirely  out  of  the  sockets. 

Hence,  in  children  of  two  or  three  years,  we  find  ten  grown 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  ten  stamina  under  them,  and  also  the  stamina 
of  the  six  molares  which  come  forth  afterwards. 

Before  we  conclude  this  part,  I  think  it  necessary  to  relate  an 
observation,  which,  although  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  any 
other  writer,  I  am  convinced  is  perfectly  true,  and  applicable  to 
good  purposes  in  practice ;  that  is,  the  molares  of  the  second 
dentition  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  milk*moIares  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the 
jaw-bones ;  therefore,  what  we  have  said  above  of  the  increased 
size  of  the  teeth,  applies  only  to  the  incisors  and  canini. 


PART    II. 


^^^^*^t^^0m^^0^^^0^^^^0^0^f^t^^^^0^ 


Of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

To  treat  minutely  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  to  follow 
them  through  all  the  varieties  and  subdivisions  which  occur  in 
practice,  would  alone  furnish  matter  for  a  large  volume,  and  the 
method  would  be  equally  tiresome  and  unprofitable  to  the  reader. 

I  shall  therefore  rank  them  under  general  heads,  placing  together 
all  those  which  agree  pretty  nearly  in  their  general  symptoms  and 
indications  of  cure. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Tooth-ache. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  exposed,  the 
tooth-ache  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  commonly 
mistaken  as  to  its  causes  and  methods  of  cure;  because  the  disor- 
ders that  give  rise  to  it  are  extremely  numerous ;  because  they 
are  not  easily  detected  or  traced ;  and  because  the  people  who 
are  generallv  applied  to  on  this  occasion  are  very  ignorant.  For 
taking  out  the  tooth,  which  the  patient  complains  of,  is  their  uni- 
versal cure,  without  considering  that  the  pain  may  often  be 
removed  by  gentler  methods,  or  that  it  may  arise  from  disorders 
which  never  fail  to  be  exasperated  by  such  treatment,  or  that  it 
may  be  owing  to  sympathy^  which  I  have  often  observed  to  pro- 
duce a  sensation  of  exquisite  pain  in  the  sound  tooth  on  one  side, 
whilst  a  rotten  one  on  the  other  was  the  sole  cause.  Nay,  some- 
times, a  cariated  tooth  has  produced  violent  pain  in  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  the  opposite  jaw* 

Indeed,  the  tooth-ache  cannot  be  treated  with  any  certainty  of 
success,  unless  we  trace  the  causes  of  it,  and  pay  close  attention 
to  them  in  the  cure ;  for,  although  in  its  progress  it  often  becomes 
a  violent  disease,  producing  inflammations,  restlessness  at  night, 
head-aches,  glandular  swellings,  hysteric  fits,  delirium,  abortions, 
fevers,  and  a  variety  of  dangerous  diseases ;  yet,  in  its  rise,  it  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  disease  in  the  teeth,  gums,  periosteum,  or 
sockets,  the  removal  of  which  will  remove  the  tooth-ache  of 
course. 
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Whether  we  consider  it  as  a  vipleot  disease*  or  as  a  iroiMesome 
symptom^  we  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  investigation  and 
removal  of  its  causes,  as  much  as  in  the  pursuit  of  means  to  alleviate 
or  suppress  the  pain  for  the  instant ;  and  hence  it  happens  that 
the  iooihrache  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  the  disorders  which 
usually  produce  it,  without  omitting  what  should  be  chiefly 
insisted  on,  or  without  giving  rise  to  endless  repetitions,  prolixity, 
and  confusion. 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  place,  only  enumerate  the  various 
disorders  which  occasion  the  tooth-ache,  leaving  the  diagnostic 
and  curative  part  to  be  more  fully  considered  under  each  head 
respectively. 

1.  A  tooth-ache  often  arises  from  defluxions  falling  on  the 
gums,  the  neighboring  periosteum,  and  bone,  particularly  after 
catching  cold.  2.  From  obstruction  or  inflammation  of  the  nerves 
and  vascular  parts  of  the  tooth  itself.  3.  From  purulent  or  acrid 
matter,  generated  in  any  of  these  parts,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, extravasation,  or  aci^iinony  of  the  fluids.  4.  From  fungi, 
excrescences,  and  ulcers  of  the  gums.  5.  From  a  recess  of  the 
gums,  occasioned  by  scorbutic,  venereal,  or  putrid  disorders, 
whereby  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  exposed  to  external  air  and 
injury.  6.  From  tartar  of  the  teeth,  extending  itself  along  the 
roots,  and  injuring  the  gums.  7.  From  looseness  of  one  or  more 
teeth,  occasioned  by  violence,  loss  of  gums,  salivation,  or  putrid 
disease.  8.  From  injudicious  extraction,  whereby  the  tooth  is 
frequently  broken  low  down,  the  gums  are  bruised  and  torn  away, 
the  neighboring  teeth  exposed  at  their  roots,  the  external  side  of 
the  socket  very  often  considerably  injured,  and  sdinters  raised 
which  produce  lasting  pains  and  inflammation.  0.  From  sudden 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  »  10.  From  sympathy  with  the 
neighboring  affected  parts.  11.  From  coUections  of  matter  form- 
ed in  the  maxillary  sinuses,  and  in  the  cancellated  parts  of  the 
lowerjaw.  12*  From  caries  or  exostosis  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  sockets.  13.  From  cartes  of  the  tooth  itself.  14.  From 
loss  of  enamel,  whereby  the  sensible,  irritable  part  of  the  tooth  is 
exposed.  15.  From  k  fracture  of  the  tooth.  16.  From  dentition. 
17.  And  lastly,  from  the  affection  called  tooih^edge. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Of  Defluxions  falling  on  the  Oums,  and  the  Tooth-ache  arising 

therefrom. 

The  lentor  of  the  fluids,  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  solids, 
and  the  tension  and  overcharge  of  the  vessels  which  are  observed 
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to  Uke  place*  in  coqaequence  of  catcbiog  eold*  are  apt  to  generate 
obstructions  and  inflammation ;  and  tl^  tender  parts  which  are 
i»ost  exposed  to  the  influence  of  external  air,  generally  sufier  first 
Hence,  heaviness  of  the  head,  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, irritation  and  increased  action  of  its  glands,  &c.  hence, 
also,  an  uncommon  tension  and  repletion  of  the  vessels  of  the  gums, 
periosteum,  teeth,  and  neighboring  glands,  the  increased  flow  of 
Ibe  saliva,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  on  these  occasions* 

But  those  who  have  catched  cold  are  not  the  only  people  that 
are  subject  to  this  disorder ;  for  the  same  general  causes,  which 
produce  extraordinary  repletion  and  irritability  in  other  parts, 
produce  them  here  also ;  and  it  is  observable  that  women  who 
are  not  regular,  and  also  women  with  child,  are  remarkably  sub- 
ject to  a  tooth-ache  of  this  kind,  for  reasons  easily  deducible  from 
what  has  been  said  above. 

This  sort  of  tooth-ache  is  distinguished  from  others,  by  observing 
tliat  some  of  the  general  causes  which  we  have  just  now  men- 
tioned have  preceded ;  that  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the  gums,  and 
an  uneasiness  about  the  sockets  of  several  teeth,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  swelling  of  the 
gums,  extending  itself  more  or  less  to  the  muscles  of  the  cbwl 
and  face, on  the  affected  side;  and  lastly,  that  the  painJs  not 
confined  so  much  to  one  tooth,  as  happens  in  other  cases  u^br  if  it 
be  that  the  tooth  so  aflected  appears  perfectly  sound. 

This  tooth-ache  is  extremely  common  in  the  winter  season, 
and  the  barbers  are  indebted  to  it,  beyond  all  others,  for  the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  beautiful  sound  teeth,  which  it  furnishes  to  amameni 
their  windows  and  signs  withal.  For  the  people,  distracted  with 
pain,  run  to  the  first  barber-dentist's  shop  tnat  presents  itself;  and 
the  operator  instantly  applies  the  universal  cure,  the  instrument, 
without  wasting  time  with  observations  and  questions. 

If  this  absurd  practice  were  only  attended  with  die  loss  of  a 
sound  tooth,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people, 
deserve  to  be  considered  in  a  serious  light;  but  that  is  not  all. 
The  extraction  of  a  sound  tooth,  whilst  the  gums  and  periosteum 
are  swelled  and  inflamed,  is  not  performed  without  tearing  and 
wounding  them  in  such  a  manner  as  increases  the  evil,  renews 
and  exasperates  the  irritability,  disposes  the  parts  to  inflammation, 
and  uncovers  the  roots  of  the  neighboring  teeth,  when  they  are 
most  susceptible  of  pain,  obstruction,  and  decay ;  and  hence  it 
appears  that  the  loss  of  the  neighboring  teeth,  which  so  constantly 
follows  the  extraction  of  a  sound  one,  in  defluxionsris  occasioned 
by  the  operation,  and  not  by  any  contagion,  or  communication  of 
putrid  matter,  as  pretended  on  these  occasions. 

The  common  method  also  of  giving  acrid,  aromatic  substances 
3 
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to  be  chewedi  such  as  gineer^  galangaU  Florentine  orris  root, 
cloves,  allspice,  mace,  camphor,  orange  peel,  peppermint  leaves, 
caraway  seeds,  and  many  other  stimulating  applications,  in 
various  forms,  is  often  productive  of  very  dangerous  consequences, 
notwithstanding  the  discharge  which  they  occasion.  For  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  liquor  of  the  saKvary  glands^  and  not  the 
contents  of  the  distended^  obstructed  vessels,  comes  forth  on  this 
occasion ;  and  since  there  is  no  real  direct  evacuation  of  the 
latter,  stimulating  medicines,  applied  to  the  very  seat  of  inflamma^ 
turn,  to  the  distracted  irritable  fibres,  must  increase  the  repletioot 
tension,  and  pain. 

The  true  and  rational  method  of  cure  is  comprehended  under 
four  general  indications : 

1.  To  lessen  the  velocity,  quantity,  and  inflammatory  disposition 
of  the  blood.  2.  To  relax  the  affected  parts  by  topical  applica- 
tions, and  sometimes  by  scarifications.  3.  To  make  a  revulsion 
by  means  of  irritation,  and  by  discharge  from  a  neighboring  part. 
4.  And  lastly,  to  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  pained  parts  by  the 
use  of  external  and  internal  sedatives. 

1.  The  first  indication  is  answered  by  bleeding  and  purging, 
and  frequent  repetitions  of  nitrous  draughts. 

2.  The  second,  by  keeping  the  mouth  constantly  moistened 
with  emollient,  attenuating  liquors,  such  as  decoction  of  marsh- 
mallows,  comfrey,  or  satirion  roots,  or  of  columbine,  or  quince 
seeds,  with  a  little  nitre ;  by  applying  poultices  of  bread  and  milk 
to  the  affected  cheek  externally,  and  boiled  or  roasted  figs  inter- 
nally, and  also  by  scarification  of  the  gums ;  but  this  last  should 
only  be  practised  when  the  inflammation  is  very  violent,  and 
where  the  obstruction  has  lasted  so  long  as  to  leave  no  hopes  of 
resolution. 

3.  The  third  indication  is  most  effectually  answered  by  the  use 
of  blisters  applied  to  the  ears  and  nape  of  the  neck,  some  are  fond 
of  sternutatories  and  leeches,  but  I  think  to  little  purpose. 

4.  For  the  last  intention,  opium  is  to  be  added  pretty  freely  to 
the  above  mentioned  emollient  liquors,  and  given  in  due  doses  at 
night  to  procure  rest. 

Thus  much  it  is  the  duty  of  a  surgeon  dentist  to  tell  the  patient, 
in  general  terms,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  ignorant  or  dishonest 
hands.  But  for  the  well  timed  and  judicious  application  of  such 
methods,  a  physician  or  surgeon  should  be  consulted.  For  he 
who  wanders  beyond  the  limUs  of  his  profession,  is  subject  to 
errors  which  never  are  forgotten ;  or  his  advice,  however  judicious, 
fails  of  due  respect,  and  always  goes  unrewarded. 

In  looking  over  my  notes  on  this  subject,  I  observe  that  deflux* 
ionsi  mixed  with  other  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  are  much 
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more  frequent  than  cases  of  simple  defluxion.  But  since  the  limits 
prescribed  to  this  little  work  wiil  not  admit  of  many  narratives  of 
this  kind,  I  must  content  myself  with  offering  one  case,  which  I 
take  to  be  more  instructive  than  any  of  the  rest,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  of  its  return,  and  the  constant  similarity  and  simpli- 
city of  ita  symptoms.  , 

A  married  young  woman,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came 
to  me  in  December,  1766,  to  have  a  tooth  taken  out.  Her  face 
was  greatly  swelled  on  the  right  side,  as  were  also  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands ;  and  she  could  not,  without  great  pain, 
open  her  mouth  wide  enough  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining it  perfectly.  Her  teeth  were  remarkably  whitCi  regular, 
and  sound,  but  the  gums  were  swelled  to  a  considerable  degree, 
particularly  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  saliva  flowed  into  the 
mouth  in  much  greater  quantity  than  is  usual  in  the  natural  state. 

After  having  asked  her  some  questions  relating  to  her  disorder, 
I  found  that  she  had  been  attacked  with  the  same  complaint  three 
or  four  times  before,  and  at  very  distant  intervals. 

She  said  it  came  on  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  oppression 
in  that  part  of  the  forehead  which  joins  with  the  nose ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  running  at  the  nose,  which  soon  ceasec^^l^  was  gene- 
rally succeeded  very  quickly  by  an  uneasiness*  of  the  gums,  a 
Ssneral  pain  of  the  teeth  on  that  side,  and  a  flow  of  limpid  spittle, 
ut  the  face  and  glands  had  never  swelled  to  so  great  a  decree 
as  happened  in  the  case  before  us,  and  therefore  she  was  revived 
to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  any  future  com- 
plaints of  the  same  kind.  ;S(isc» 

Determined  by  the  symptoms  and  progr^fiidiHHtaiisorder,  and 
by  the  soundness  of  all  the  teeth,  which  "i^'^f||^|H|  ^ith  the 
greatest  care,  I  told  her  that  the  extraction  of  ^^^B  could  not 
give  any  relief,  that  it  could  not  prevent  a  retunlHt  it  would 
give  excruciating  pain,  and  might  be  attended  with  very  danger- 
ous consequences  in  the  present  inflamed  state  of  the  parts. 

With  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  I  prevailed  on  her  to  lay  on  a 
large  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  for  she  would  not  submit  to 
the  application  of  it  behind  the  ear.  1  advised  her  to  get  from 
her  apothecary  a  cooling  purge,  and  to  drink  plentifully  of  water- 
gruel,  with  a  little  nitre. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  blister  began  to  run,  the  pain  abated,  and 
in  two  days  the  swelling  was  almost  entirely  gone.  In  about  ten 
days  afterwards  she  gave  me  thanks ;  and  as  she  never  since  has 
called,  I  presume  she  has  not  had  any  return. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Of  Obstructions  and  In/tammation  of  the  fferves  and  Vascular 
Parts  of  ike  Tooth  and  the  Tooth-ache  arising  therefrom. 

These  disorders  of  the  nerve  of  the  tooth  are  not  easily  dis- 
covered; and  therefore,  in  tracing  a  tooth-ache  of  this  kind,  we 
are  obliged  to  make  use  of  negative,  rather  than  positive  signs. 

It  is  certain  that  wherever  there  are  vessels  and  nerves,  there 
obstructbn,  inflammation,  and  pain  may  be  seated.  In  very 
tasting  pains  of  the  teeth  then,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other 
cause,  which  are  not  attended  with  the  diagnostic  signs  which  dis- 
tinguish all  the  other  disorders  mentioned  in  this  work,  we  may 
justly  direct  our  inquiries  to  this  hidden  source,  and  rather  assume 
a  rational  probable  opinion,  than  act  blindly  without  any  opinion 
at  all. 

This  species  of  tooth-ache  is  relieved  by  counter-impression  and 
sedatives.  Acrid  masticatories,  formed  chiefly  of  the  substances 
mentioned  in  page  18,  are  often  of  considerable  service ;  for  the 
irritation  which  they  give  to  the  neighboring  soft  parts,  often 
diverts  the  n^kjd  from  that  of  the  disordered  nerve ;  and  perhaps 
the  discharge  occasioned  by  them  directs  the  course  of  the  fluids 
towards  the  glandular  and  superficial  parts,  instead  of  urging  the 
afiected  nerve.  Burning  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron  has  also  been 
practised,  under  the  notion  of  counter  impression ;  and  if  we  can 
credit  authors,  and  some  modern  histories  of  this  kind,  with  con- 
siderable success.* 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  approve  of  such  treatment.  I  know 
it  is  not  offei)  attended  with  success  ;  and  even  where  it  is,  the 
relief  is  only-  for  a  moment ;  for  it  is  owing  to  the  terror  and  agita- 
tion of  mind'ii^rally  connected  with  the  idea  of  burning,  more 
than  to  any 'pretended  connection  of  nerves;  and  I  have,  in  my 
own  practice,  seen  people  relieved  of  pain  on  the  appearance  of 
the  surgeon,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  operation,  as  often  as  any 
man  can  pretend  to  have  cured  by  the  actual  cautery,  applied  in 
such  a  manner.  I  would  never  advise,  therefore,  to  amuse  the 
patient  with  such  a  precarious  experiment,  whilst  more  rational 
and  more  efiectual  methods  may  be  used ;  such  a$  blisters  laid 
on  behind  the  ears,  and  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sedatives 
used  externally  and  internally.  If  these  do  not  succeed,  extraction 
is  the  last  resource. 

With  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the  loadstone,  and  of  certain 

*  Since  the  publication  of  this  Treatise,  I  have  received  such  strong  assu- 
rances, from  different  persons,  of  the  efficacy  of  this  application,  that  I  can 
scarce  doubt  but  thftt  good  effects  may  sometimes  have  arisen  from  it ;  and, 
in  such  cases  as  admit  of  any  probability  of  success,  perform  the  operation, 
as  it  is  attended  with  no  danger  or  bad  consequences. 


^ 
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charms  and  incantations^  so  impudently  aiRrmed  by  vagrant 
mountebanks  and  imposters,  I  hope  the  intelligent  reader  will 
readily  join  with  me  in  treating  them  with  contempt,  and  in  pity- 
ing the  poor  people  who  are  so  easily  and  so  grossly  imposed  on. 
When  the  disordered  condition  of  the  nerves  of  a  tooth  has 
been  of  long  duration,  it  frequently  extends  itself  along  the  body 
of  the  great  nerve  into  the  substance  of  the  diploe,  and  also  to  the 
nerves  of  the  periosteum,'  which  surround  the  root;  and  then  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  tooth,  or  pressure,  or  the  touch  of  a  hard 
body,  excites  a  sensation  of  pain.  In  this  state  the  disorder  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  the  instrument  should  not  be  used  until 
the  above-mentioned  methods  have  been  fairly  and  patiently  tried. 
Although  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  note  down  all  that 
has  occurred  in  my  practice  relative  to  such  pains  of  the  teeth  as 
are  not  attended  with  any  visible  disorder  of  the  teeth  or  gums,  I 
must  own,  I  am  not  yet  certain  that  the  cause  is  such  as  I  have 
suggested,  nor  can  I  presume  to  say  whether  the  cure,  in  any 
instance  which  has  hitherto  presented  itself,  should  with  most 
justice  be  attributed  to  the  masticator!^  which  I  recommended, 
or  to  chance,  or  nature  only.  Therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
recite  any  cases  of  this  kind,  until  I  am  better  informed. 


^v^^^^ww^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^^^^^M 
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Cf  Acrid  Matter ,  generated  in  the  neiglAcrhood  of  ike  Teeth^  and 

the  Tooth-ache  arising  therefrom. 

The  gums,  periosteum^  and  vessels  of  the  teeth  and  sqiajtets,  as 
they  are  subject  to  obstruction  and  inflamnfttion,  are  necessarily 
affected  sometimes  with  purulent  matter,  which  by  lying  long  on 
these  parts,  or  on  account  of  its  peculiar  adHmony  in  certain 
circumstances,  irritates  the  nerves,  affects  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  produces  lasting  pain. 

This  disease  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  the 
purulent  matter,  by  the  separation  of  the  gums  from  the  teeth, 
which  generally  attends  it,  and  by  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the 
breath,  which  is  often  perceptible  to  the  patient  himself. 

It  is  cured  by  making  one  or  more  incisions  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  cavity  in  which  the  matter  lodges,  and  by  giving  a  free 
passage  to  it  at  the  most  depending  part.  The  wound  is  to  be 
frequently  dressed  with  stimulating  balsamics,  such  as  balsam 
copaiba,  or  tincture  of  myrrh,  received  on  a  dossil  of  lint ;  and 
when  it  is  almost  healed,  the  mouth  is  to  be  washed  four  or  five 
times  a-*day  with  some  astringent  gargle,  such  as  the  decoction  of 
tormentil  or  bistort  root,  &c.,  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  newly 
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generated  gums.  If  the  pain  be  considerable,  solutions  of  opium 
and  camphor  should  be  added  to  the  dressings,  as  well  as  to  the 
astringent  washes  last  mentioned. 

The  tooth  so  afiected  should  never  be  drawn  until  a  surgeon  of 
proper  judgment  has  declared  his  art  ineffectual,  because  there  is 
always  the  highest  probability  of  cure  without  losing  it ;  and 
without  proper  care  and  treatment,  the  same  matter  which 
occasioned  the  hasty  extraction  of  one  tooth,  may  continue  to 
affect  the  neighboring  ones  in  the  same  manner. 

Children  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition,  are  more  frequently 
affected  with  this  disorder  than  other  people  ;  for  the  growing 
teeth  sometimes  meet  such  a  resistance  from  the  milk-teeth,  which 
lie  over  them,  as  occasions  inflammation,  which  often  terminates 
in  suppuration. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  nine  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  troubled  for  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  with 
what  the  attendants  called  a  tooth-ache^  attended  with  a  swelling 
of  the  cheek,  and  some  degree  of  fever.  Upon  examining  his 
mouth,  I  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  collected  in  a 
sinus,  which  ran  from  the  external  side  of  the  small  molares  of 
the  left  side,  almost  down  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  I  opened  it 
immediately  with  the  common  gumfleam,  the  pain  soon  abated, 
and  with  proper  dressings  I  brought  it  to  heal  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night :  from  the  same  cause  it  happens  sometimes,  that  the  matter 
makes  its  way  externally,  when  long  neglected,  and  leaves  un- 
sightly scars,  which  never  disappear. 

When  the  imprudent  use  of  mercury  has  produced  violent  in- 
flammations and  ulcerations  of  the  gums,  oefore  the  venereal 
infection  has  been  expelled,  the  fetid  putrid  state  of  the  fluids  in 
these  parts,  joined  with  the  venereal  poison^  renders  the  matter 
which  oozes  from  them  so  acrid,  that  the  slightest  sores  frequently 
extend  themselves  all  over  the  gums,  and  sometimes  go  deep  into 
the  neighboring  soft  parts. 

Such  cases  I  have  seen  attended  with  very  violent  pains  of  the 
teeth ;  but  as  they  belonged  more  properly  to  the  surgeon,  I  have 
very  rarely  interfered  in  the  cure. 

But  of  all  disorders,  the  scurvy  is  the  most  destructive  to  the 
teeth  and  gums ;  for  it  not  only  brings  on  ulcerations  of  the  soft 
parts,  but  also  attacks  the  membranous  lining  of  the  sockets,  de- 
stroys the  nerves  at  bottom,  and  deprives  the  teeth  of  nourishment ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  ))ecome  discolored  and  loose. 

Cases  of  this  kind  occur  every  day ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  although  simple  ulcers  of  the  gums  may  be  cured  by  the 
treatment  above-mentioned,  here  it  will  avail  nothing;  for  the 
pain  cannot  be  removed  by  curing  the  external  ulcers,  whilst  the 
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chief  soarce  of  the  diseaae  lies  out  of  reach ;  nor  can  any  applica- 
tions to  the  gums  fasten  the  teeth  or  remove  the  pain,  whilst 
corrupted  matter  surrounds  their  roots  and  preys  upon  the  sockets. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  the  loose  teeth; 
and  the  operaiar  will  always  find  that  their  roots  are  evidently 
covered  with  the  corrupted  matter»  which  rendered  the  extraction 
advisable  and  necessary. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Of  Fungi,  Excrescences^  and  Ulcers  of  the  Gums,  and  the  Tooth- 
ache arising  therefrom. 

A  tooth-ache  arising  from  fungi,  excrescences,  and  ulcers  of 
the  gums  is  easily  distinguished,  as  the  cause  is  external,  and 
obvious  to  every  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  surgery,  or 
even  the  natural  state  of  the  parts. 

When  they  take  their  rise  from  a  general  disorder  of  the  system, 
that  should  be  first  attended  to,  and  opposed  by  proper  medical 
treatment ;  then  the  excrescences  are  to  be  removed  by  the  knife 
or  scissors,  and  the  wound  is  to  be  dressed  as  mentioned  in  page 
21 ;  for  oily  or  emollient  applications  do  not  answer  as  dressings 
for  the  gums,  as  they  do  for  muscular  parts,  nor  can  they  be  borne 
convenientlv  in  the  mouth. 

Ulcers  of  the  gums,  where  they  do  not  touch  the  teeth,  or  form 
cavities,  need  only  be  treated  with  balsamic  applications  at  first, 
and  then  with  astringents,  such  as  tincture  of  myrrh,  sang,  dracon. 
tormentil,  bistort,  d&c,  so  soon  as  they  are  disoosed  to  heal.  The 
pain  felt  on  these  occasions,  and  which  is  called  tooth-ache,  on 
account  of  its  being  extended  to  the  teeth  by  connection  of  the 
nerves  and  membranes,  is  to  be  mitigated  by  opiate  and  cam- 
phorated applications ;  but  if  the  inflammation  and  soreness  are 
considerable,  emollient  gargles,  such  as  decoction  of  quince-seeds, 
barley-water,  or  milk  and  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  tincU  thebaic, 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  until  the  state  of  the  parts 
admits  of  the  treatment  mentioned  above. 

As  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  on  this  occasion  is  rather  danger- 
ous, than  likely  to  avail  against  the  pain,  those  who  practice  in 
this  way,  should  take  care  always  to  examine  the  mouth  all  round 
before  they  apply  an  instrument ;  and  when  there  are  appearances, 
such  as  we  have  described,  they  should  send  the  patient  to  a  sur- 
geon, to  whom  this  case  more  properly  belongs,  than  to  a  dentist. 

When  excrescences  of  the  gums  have  been  long  nefflected  and 
sufiered  to  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  the  vessels,  which  nupfiy 
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them,  enlarge  proportionally,  aad  the  cure  is  attended  with  un- 
common difficulties. 

A  gentleman,  aged  about  fifty-six,  in  a  tedious  and  sickly  pas- 
sage from  the  East-Indies,  was  troubled  during  the  three  last 
months  of  the  voyage  with  painful  ulcers  of  the  gums  in  the  upper 
jaw  particularly.  Soon  after  his  arrival  they  gave  him  no  more 
trouble ;  but  after  three  or  four  months  he  found  a  swelling,  which 
was  situated  in  the  gums,  near  the  internal  side  of  the  small 
molares  of  the  upper  jaw,  on  the  right  side,  to  become  a  little 
painful,  and  it  enlarged  every  day.  Thinking  that  this  would 
come  to  a  head  (as  he  termed  it)  and  then  disappear  of  its  own 
accord,  like  the  former  ulcers,  he  neglected  it  for  two  or  three 
months  longer,  by  which  time  it  became  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
very  painful,  and  affected  his  speech.  A  friend  of  mine  suspect- 
ing that  it  arose  from  some  fault  of  the  teeth,  for  they  were  all 
discolored  and  dirty,  told  him  to  call  on  me.  I  advised  him  to 
have  it  immediately  cut  away  even  with  the  surface  of  the  gums, 
which  he  readilv  consented  to,  and  insisted  on  my  doing  it.  After 
having  prepared  an  astringent  gargle,  I  performed  the  operation 
with  the  crooked  bistoury.  The  blood  poured  forth  very  quickly, 
ajnd  the  astringent  liquor,  which  I  advised  him  to  keep  in  his 
mouthy  did  not  check  it  in  the  least :  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
cut  a  piece  of  agaric  of  the  proper  size,  and  to  apply  it  with  a 
thick  compress  of  linen,  which  the  patient  held  fast  on  the  part 
for  two  hours.  We  then  attempted  to  take  it  away,  because  the 
gendeman  could  aot  eat  or  sleep  in  this  manner ;  but  the  blood 
Bowed  again  in  considerable  quantities,  although  not  quite  so  fast 
as  before,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  lay  on  another  piece,  not 
mite  Ko  thick  as  the  former,  which  was  continued  till  it  dropt  off 
the  day  following.  For  three  or  four  days  his  mouth  was  fre- 
quently washed  with  astringent  gargles ;  after  which  I  thought  it 
best  to  QOinmit  it  to  nature ;  but  in  five  or  six  days  he  returned, 
Wd  said,  the  excrescence  b^an  to  shoot  forth  again ;  I  found  he 
was  right,  and  notwithstanding  the  frequent  applications  of  rougher 
astringents*  six  weeks  were  elapsed  before  il  began  to  lessen  and 
heal. 

Had  any  matter  appeared  at  the  root  of  this  tumor  when  it 
was  cut  away»  I  should  have  laid  bare  the  bone  and  examined  it ; 
but  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  some  time  after  the  excrescence 
was  repeatedly  taken  down,  showed  that  the  bone  was  not  in 
fault 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Recess  ofttte  ChtmSf  Exposure  of  the  Roots  ^  the  teeih,  and  the 

Tooth-ache  arising  therefrom. 

Scorbutic^  venereal,  and  putrid  disorders  dispose  the  fluids  to 
acrimony,  and  the  solids  of  the  whole  system  to  dissolution. 

The  gums  in  these  cases  generally  suffer  very  early,  because 
they  are  most  exposed  to  violence  and  injury,  and  to  the  external 
air,  which  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  putrefaction ;  and  also 
because  in  venereal  cases  the  medicines  generally  administered 
seldom  fail  to  bring  on  inflammation  and  ulcers  of  these  parts. 

The  roots  of  the  teeth  are  often  exposed  without  any  sensation 
of  pain,  especially  when  the  gums  have  receded  slowly,  and  when 
the  successive  portions  of  the  roots  so  exposed  have  been  gradually 
withered  and  dried,  and  their  nerves  thereby  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  sensibility.  But  even  then  the  evil  is  not  the  less 
formidable,  because  the  teeth  are  exposed  to  caries,  to  catch  and 
retain  portions  of  food  in  their  interstices^  to  eive  a  stinking  breath, 
to  be  loosened,  and  even  to  be  pushed  entirely  out  of  their  sockets 
on  every  slight  occasion. 

A  tooth-ache  arising  from  this  cause  is  easily  distinguished  by 
looking  into  the  mouth,  and  by  finding  that  the  patient  is,  or  lately 
has  been,  troubled  with  some  of  the  above  named  disorders.  If 
the  exposed  roots  are  become  carious,  extraction  is  the  only  cure ; 
because,  the  bony  substance  of  the  teeth  never  exfoliates,  or  unites 
with  the  gums  or  periosteum,  where  it  is  thus  aflected ;  nor  even 
although  the  carious  surface  should  be  cleared  away  by  puncture, 
scraping,  or  otherwise.* 

But  as  this  is  not  oflen  the  case,  and  as  the  roots  of  a  number 
of  teeth,  in  the  forepart,  are  frequently  long  exposed,  without  any 
strong  appearance  of  bad  colour  or  de^ay,  the  disease  and  pain 
are  to  be  removed  in  a  more  effectual  and  judicious  manner 

The  treatment  is  partly  medical,  partly  chirurgical :  the  former 
consists  in  removing  the  original  and  general  disease  of  the  whole 
body  by  a  due  course  of  medicine,  and  in  washing  the  mouth 
frequently  with  antiseptic  and  astringent  liquors,  such  as  infusion 
of  roses,  betony,  granate-peel,  bistort,  and  tormentil -roots,  render- 
ed slightly  acid,  by  means  of  orange,  lemon,  or  sorrel-juice,  or 
vinegar.  The  chirurgical  treatment  is  more  immediate  and  ef- 
fectual, and  consists  in  scarifying  and  pricking  the  aflected  gums, 
and  destroying  their  tender  outer  skin  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
occasion  a  fresh  shooting  forth  and  elongation  of  their  substance, 

*  Some  practitioners  are  of  a  contrary  opinion;  particularly  the  ingenious 
Mr.  March.    Therefore  I  only  oSer  this  as  the  result  of  my  own  observation. 
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and  such  a  solidity  as  will  endure  the  usual  impressions  of  masti- 
cation. When  they  have  lost  their  connection  with  the  teeth,  or 
when  they  do  not  embrace  them  closely,  cutting  a  small  slip 
away  from  the  forepart  is  of  considerable  service  ;  for  the  new 
gum  will  then  adhere  to  the  tooth,  or  at  least  will  embrace  it 
more  closely.  During  the  time  necessary  for  completing  the  cure 
in  this  manner,  opiates,  solution  of  camphor,  or  a  few  drops  of 
the  nitrous  ssther,  in  common  spirits,  may  be  used  with  due 
caution  and  in  propei  form,  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  tooth-ache. 

I  say,  one  or  other  of  these  may  be  used ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  any  other  way  than  by  trial,  which  of  them  is  best  ia 
any  tooth-ache :  for  I  have  found  opium  extremely  ofTensive  io 
some  pains  of  the  teeth,  which  yielded  to  camphor^  and  vice  versOt 
camphor  has  failed  where  opium  has  succeeded,  without  my  being 
able  to  determine  what  is  the  cause  of  this  variation. 

A  recess  of  the  gums  in  scorbutic  disorders  is  very  frequent ; 
but  it  is  not  often  cured,  when  it  has  been  of  long  duration,  even 
although  the  scurvy  which  gave  rise  to  it  be  entirely  removed ; 
because  very  few  of  the  people  who  are  thus  affected  look  upon 
the  complaint  in  the  serious  light  that  it  deserves,  nor  have  they 
patience  enough  to  submit  to  repeated  operations,  however  tri- 
fling, or  to  persevere  long  in  any  treatment  which  does  not  produce 
a  visible  change  for  the  better  in  a  very  short  time. 

But  if  the  patient  will  follow  instructions  punctually,  and  if  the 

feneral  disorder  of  the  system  be  corrected  by  proper  medicines, 
think  the  surgeon  dentist  will  seldom  fail  of  success  in  cases  of 
this  kind. 

A  tradesman  of  this  town  applied  to  me  about  six  months  ago, 
desiring  to  have  his  teeth  cleaned  ;  and  asked,  at  the  same  time, 
for  some  tincture  for  curing  the  gums,  for  his,  he  said,  were  going 
to  decay. 

I  examined  his  mouth,  and  found  the  incisors  of  both  jaws 
entirely  naked  to  the  very  extremity  of  each  root.  After  some 
discourse,  I  found  he  had  been  for  many  years  troubled  with  the 
scurvy,  but  was  lately  cured  by  an  eminent  physician,  who, 
amongst  other  things,  ordered  bathing  at  Margate.  I  told  him 
that  no  tincture  could  cure  him,  but  that  if  he  would  submit  to 
the  trouble  of  having  his  gums  cut  five  or  six  times  successivelyi 
and  if  he  would  use  such  washes  as  should  be  directed  from  time 
to  time,  I  would  do  my  best  endeavors. 

He  was  willing  to  follow  my  advice,  and  I  immediately  began 
with  removing  the  tartarous  crust  which  covered  his  teeth.  I 
then  scarified  the  gums  near  the  edge  in  may  places,  and  cat 
away  entirely  the  weak  skin  which  covered  their  extremities,  to 
aDow  the  fibres  underneath  to  shoot  forth  more  freely.    After  tbe 
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operation,  I  directed  him  to  wash  bis  mouth  five  or  mx  times  a  dajr 
with  a  liquor  composed  of  stimulating  balsams,  and  to  return  in  a 
few  days.  By  this  time  his  gums  began  to  heal,  but  were  not 
sensibly  elongated;  I  therefore  brushed  his  teeth  clean  again 
with  a  proper  powder,  and  repeated  the  scarification,  &c.,  as 
J)efore«  After  this  the  gums  began  to  extend  themselves  along 
the  teeth ;  but  the  progress  was  so  slow  as  to  require  the  fifth  or 
sixth  operation,  and  the  constant  use  of  balsamic  washes,  which 
I  changed  occasionally  to  prevent  disgust;  and  thus,  at  last,  after 
a  perseverance  of  six  weeks,  the  gums  were  completely  restored, 
and  have  remained  sound  ever  since,  by  the  assistance  of  astringent 
washes  and  brushing. 

A  recess  of  the  gums  occasioned  by  tartar  is  treated  of  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Of  Tartar  of  the  Teethe  and  the  Recess  of  the  Gums^  and  Tooth- 
ache occasioned  hy  Tartarotis  Concretions  long  neglected. 

In  febrile  disorders,  and  when  the  salivary  liquor  is  not  freely 
poured  forth,  as  when  we  sleep,  or  when  the  neighboring  muscles 
are  not  in  action,  we  observe,  that  a  sort  of  viscid  yeHowish  sub- 
stance  is  formed  on  the  teeth,  which  most  probably  is  at  first 
nothing  more  than  the  saliva  inspissated  in  different  layers,  and 
adhering  to  the  teeth  particularly,  becnuse  their  inelastic  immove* 
able  substance  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  lodgment,  and  does  not, 
like  the  softer  parts,  ooze  out  a  moisture  to  destroy  its  consistence 
and  adhesion. 

This  viscid  matter  is  the  bed  in  which  tartarous  or  earthy 

f>articles  rest  themselves,  whether  collected  from  the  salivary 
iquor  or  from  the  putrid  reliques  of  food  left  between  the  teeth, 
or  from  both  ;  it  is  soft  and  yellowish,  sometimes  of  a  dark  brown, 
and  disfigures  the  whiter  and  smoother  enamel  that  lies  underneath. 
When  it  is  long  neglected  in  this  state,  the  daily  access  of  fresh 
matter,  and  the  continued  dissipation  of  the  more  fluid  parts, 
render  it  thicker  and  harder,  and  more  intimately  connect  it  with 
the  enamel,  so  as  at  last  to  form,  in  a  manner,  one  continued  sub* 
stance  with  it,  and  sometimes  to  acquire  a  solidity  equal  to  stone. 
The  discoloring  of  the  teeth  and  the  deformity  of  them,  are  not 
the  only  evils  that  attend  it ;  for  in  its  progress  it  insinuates  itself 
between  the  teeth  and  gums,  brings  on  inflammations  and  pain, 
destroys  their  connections,  generates  fungi,  ulcers,  and  flabbiness, 
occasions  the  gums  to  recede,  and  at  last,  by  its  constant  pressure, 
brings  them  to  waste  and  decay ;   in  consequence  of  this,  the 
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leelh  are  not  well  supported,  and  the  air  or  acrid  food  are  free  to 
attack  them  below  the  enamelled  part;  whence  tooth-aches, 
caries,  looseness,  and  fetid  breath  often  take  their  rise.  All  these 
evils  are  the  fruits  of  sloth  and  negligence,  for  they  are  easily 
prevented,  and,  when  recent,  very  speedily  cured. 

The  preventive  method  shall  be  treated  of  hereafter,  and  the 
cure  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  the  complaint.  For  there 
are  several  sorts  of  tartar,  difiering  remarkably  in  color,  thickness, 
hardness,  and  adhesion  from  the  soft  slough  that  gathers  over 
night,  or  in  sickly  people,  to  the  large  and  stony  substance  which 
often  envelopes  in  one  uniform  crust  all  the  teeth  of  either  jaw, 
toffether  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  gums. 

That  soft  matter  which  gathers  on  the  teeth  over  night,  is  easily 
removed  by  brushing  and  washing  them  frequently,  and  freemg 
them  careiully  at  night  from  the  scraps  of  food  which  are  apt  to 
lodge  after  supper. 

A  slight  discoloring  of  the  enamel  is  removlsd  by  rubbing  the 
teeth  with  certain  testaceous  powders,  which  are  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and  which  do  not  grind  away  the  enamel  like  those 
that  are  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  tooth  powders.  But 
these  are  only  to  be  used  till  the  enamel  is  cleaned  and  polished, 
then  to  be  repeated  occasionally  at  proper  intervals,  when  the 
daily  use  of  a  tooth-brush  is  not  found  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
teeth  from  future  tarnishing  of  the  same  kind,  or  when  it  has  been 
neglected. 

The  crumblingf  or  the  hard  scaly  tartar,  is  to  be  removed  by 
means  of  particidar  instruments,  which  the  surgeon  dentists  use, 
beginning  at  the  gums,  and  raising  it  off  in  layers  from  the  teeth : 
for  when  the  tartarous  matter  is  hard  or  thick,  scraping  is  tedious 
and  ineffectual :  then,  what  the  instrument  has  left  behind,  or  the 
discolorinff  matter  that  still  adheres  to,  and  shades  the  beauty  of 
the  enamel,  is  to  be  removed  by  the  use  of  harmless  tooth-powders* 
as  mentioned  above. 

The  inflammation  of  the  gums  occasioned  by  tartar  is  often 
very  violent,  and  requires  to  be  treated  with  emollients,  as  in  page 
18.  When  they  are  depressed  or  decayed,  their  growth  ana  ad- 
herence to  the  necks  of  the  teeth  is  to  be  encouraged,  after  the 
removal  of  the  tartar,  by  the  methods  related  at  page  25.  But 
if  the  tartarous  matter  has  so  far  insinuated  itself  between  the 
teeth  and  gums,  as  to  widen  the  openings  which  the  gums  *form 
for  the  passage  of  the  teeth,  a  small  piece  is  to  be  cut  away  in 
the  fore  part  of  each ;  for  without  this,  the  gums  will  not  closely 
embrace  a  tooth  which  has  been  made  smaller  at  the  collar  by 
the  removal  of  its  tartar. 

The  treatment  of  the  wounds  after  these  operations  is  the  same 
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as  was  delivered  at  page  21 ;  and  the  paio  attending  this  exposed 
oondition  of  the  teeth,  whilst  they  are  under  care,  is  palliated  and 
relieved  by  camphorated  opiate  and  spirituous  washes,  and  some* 
times  most  effectually  by  the  application  of  peppermint^wateri 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitrous  ssther  added  to  it. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  enamel  in  some  people  is  discolored  throughoot 
its  whole  substance ;  in  which  case,  the  removal  of  the  tartar  will 
only  prevent  diseases  of  the  gums»  but  cannot  impart  whiteness  to 
the  teeth. 

Without  being  apprised  of  this,  some  people,  who  are  ill  ad* 
vised,  contintie  the  use  of  tooth-powders,  electuaries,  and  tinctures^ 
and  scraping  with  instruments,  long  after  the  tartar  is  gone,  and 
even  until  the  enamel  itself  is  quite  destroyed.  In  consequence 
of  which,  they  are  affected  with  the  slightest  impressions  of  heat, 
cold,  sweet^meats,  acids,  6&c.,  and  are  very  seldom  free  from  the 
tooth-ache. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  generation  of  tartar  depends  as  much 
(if  not  more)  on  the  constitution  of  the  patientt  as  on  neglect,  or 
rough  enamel,  or  snaggled  teeth ;  for  whilst  some  people,  without 
any  care,  have  their  teeth  always  smooth  and  free  from  tartar» 
others  have  it  collected  in  great  quantities ;  and  in  a  few,  the 
generation  of  such  stony  matter  is  so  quick,  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  to  exceed  the  belief  of  any  person  who  is  not  par- 
ticularly versant  in  this  business. 

A  gentleman  of  the  bank,  not  above  twenty-three  years  of  age» 
applied  to  me  about  a  year  ago  for  advice  concerning  his  teeth» 
which  he  said  were  of  a  very  uncommon  kind,  and  gave  him 
constant  pain. 

I  found  them  perfectly  buried  in  tartar,  by  which  each  set  was 
united  into  one  continued  piece,  without  any  distinction,  to  show 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  or  their  figure  or  size.  The  stony 
crust  projected  a  great  way  over  the  gums,  on  the  inner  side,  as 
well  as  the  outer,  and  pressed  upon  them  so  hard  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  pain  which  he  complained  of.  Its  thickness  at 
the  upper  surface  was  not  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  the  crust 
that  covered  the  external  side  of  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw 
was  so  large  as  to  throw  the  lip  forward  considerably. 

As  the  teeth  are  easily  affected  by  cold,  after  the  removal  of 
tartarous  concretions  of  the  ordinary  thickness,  and  as  a  great 
deal  of  time  would  be  necessary  in  this  gentleman's  case^  I 
thought  it  safest  and  most  convenient  to  scale  away  this  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  tartar  at  proper  intervals.  I  removed  the  whole 
in  about  a  fortnight,  taking  off  a  little  every  day,  and  then  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  tooth-powder,  made  them  pedectly  clean  and 
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But  they  were  naturally  very  far  distant  from  each  other, 
and  the  gums  were  considerably  injured  and  forced  away  by  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  tartarous  crust ;  I  therefore  scarified  them 
in  many  places  near  the  edge,  and  advised  the  patient  to  use  the 
tooth-brush  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  keep  the  teeth  cleao* 
and  to.  encourage  the  rising  and  strengthening  of  the  gums.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  I  perceived  them  so  far  restored,  that  I 
told  him  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  except  to  keep  the  teeth 
clean  for  the  future,  and  to  brush  the  gums. 

In  the  space  of  half  a  year  he  came  to  me  again,  and  I  found 
his  teeth  covered  with  a  new  crust  of  the  former  kind,  as  thick  as  a 
crown-piece.  This  was  the  more  surprising,  because  he  told  me  he 
had  not  neglected  to  brush  his  teeth  as  I  had  directed;  I  therefore 
thought  it  necessary,  after  having  removed  this  second  growth, 
to  recommend  to  him  the  daily  use  of  testaceous  tooth-powders, 
and  a  harder  brush. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  but  it 
is  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
the  quick  regeneration  of  the  stony  matter. 

The  luxations  of  the  teeth,  and  other  evils  occasioned  by  tartar, 
shall  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Of  Looiefiess  of  the  T$eth,  Change  of  Position,  Protrusion,  Total 
Luxation,  and  the  Tooth-ache  arising  from  these  causes, 

A  LOOSENESS  of  the  teeth  is  occasioned  by  recess  of  the  gums, 
or  tartarous  concretions,  of  violence,  or  by  the  withering  and 
decay  of  the  connecting  membranes  and  vessels,  as  happens  in 
in  certain  disorders,  and  in  old  age.  It  is  easily  discovered  by 
the  touch ;  and  the  cure  is  more  or  less  difficult  according  to  the 
degree  of  motion  it  admits  of,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it. 

When  it  is  owing  to.  a  loss  of  gums,  as  in  scorbutic,  venereal, 
or  putrid  disorders,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  same  general 
treatment  as  is  mentioned  in  page  25 ;  the  loose  teeth  should  be 
made  fast  and  steady,  by  connecting  them  with  the  neighboring 
sound  ones,  by  means  of  gold  wire  or  silken  ligature ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  press  on  them  for  some  time  in  mastication, 
or  with  the  tongne.  Astringent  washes  and  brushing  the  gums 
should  be  continued  long  after  they  are  renewed  and  healed ;  and 
during  the  course  of  the  cure,  the  tooth-ache,  which  may  return 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  sedatives,  as 
mentioned  before. 
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A  looseness  of  the  teeth  is  occasioned  by  tariatt  when  it  insinu* 
ates  itself  between  the  teeth  and  gums,  when  it  destroys  their 
connection,  extends  along  the  roots,  and,  by  pressing  on  the  gums, 
brings  thbm  to  decay. 

Such  a  looseness  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  any  person 
who  knows  what  tartar  is,  and  what  evils  it  may  produce ;  and  it 
is  cured  by  removing  the  tartar,  by  treating  the  gums  as  directed 
in  page  25 ;  by  fastening  the  loose  teeth  by  ligature ;  and  lastly, 
the  pain  attending  this  sort  of  looseness  and  exposure  of  a  tooth, 
is  alleviated  or  removed  by  the  sedative  applications  mentioned 
above. 

When  a  tooth  is  loosened  by  violence,  but  not  moved  out  of  its 
socket,  ligature  alone,  and  astringent  washes  to  brace  the  gumsb 
are  sufficient  for  the  cure.  In  this  case,  the  pain  ceases  with  the 
looseness  of  the  teeth ;  but  if  it  be  violent  in  the  beginning, 
sedatives  must  be  applied. 

When  the  looseness  of  a  tooth  is  owing  to  a  decay  of  the  con* 
necting  membranes,  it  can  never  be  made  perfectly  fast ;  but  by 
scarifying  the  gums,  by  the  use  of  astringent  garbles,  by  the  help 
of  judicious  ligatures,  and  by  avoiding  oil  future  violence  or  strong 
efforts  in  chewing  with  this  part,  such  a  tooth  may  be  preserved 
tolerably  firm  and  sound  for  many  years. 

A  change  of  position  of  the  teeth  happens  in  various  ways,  as 
when  they  incline  inwards,  outwards,  or  to  a  side ;  or  when  they 
are  turned  round  in  their  sockets,  so  that  their  edges  stand  across 
the  line  of  the  rest.  It  is  the  consequence  of  looseness,  violence, 
or  of  the  loss  of  a  neighboring  tooth. 

When  a  tooth  loses  its  natural  position,  without  departing  from 
the  socket,  in  consequence  of  preceding  looseness,  it  is  to  be 
reduced  to  order,  and  then  retained  steady  in  its  proper  place,  by 
means  of  ligature,  for  some  weeks ;  the  cause  of  the  looseness  is 
to  be  removed,  and  the  gums  are  to  be  braced  round  it  by  means 
of  astringents.  The  nerve  of  the  tooth  is,  in  this  case,  generally 
broken  off,  and  the  tooth-ache  which  attends  it,  is  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  point  of  the  root  on  the  lacerated  nerve  at  bottom ; 
it  should  be  pressed  on,  therefore,  as  little  as  possible ;  and  if  the 
uneasiness  continues  after  it  becomes  pretty  firm  in  the  socket,  a 
little  of  the  top  should  be  filed  off,  that  the  opposite  tooth  may  not 
bear  on  it  at  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  teeth  which  are  pushed  inward,  or 
outward,  or  to  a  side,  by  violence. 

The  teeth  that  change  their  position,  and  incline  to  one  8ide» 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  neighboring  one,  may  be  brought 
back,  or  at  least  preserved  from  total  luxation,  by  the  interpositioH 
of  an  artyicial  ioathf  which  will  support  them»  and,  in  pfooess  oi 
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ti«ie»  perftedy  restore  them  to  their  former  sitaation,  provided  h 
be  well  fitted  in. 

But  if  it  appears  that  the  inclinatioD  of  two  teeth  towards  a 
cavity  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  looseness  of  them,  sone 
people  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  let  them  take  their  bent, 
since  it  helps  to  fill  up  the  void  space,  and  since  the  Deighboriog 
ones  may  also  be  approached  in  like  manner,  by  the  help  of  liga- 
tures, so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  appearance  of  a  lost  tooth,  after 
some  months ;  but  this  is  a  practice  which  I  do  not  think  by  any 
means  advisable,  for  the  interposition  of  an  artificial  one  answers 
the  purpose  better  for  use  and  ornament. 

The  spungy,  cancellated  texture  of  the  bone  which  forms  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  the  vascular  membrane  or  periosteum 
which  covers  their  roots,  gives  rise  to  a  particular  sort  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  teeth,  in  certain  circumstances. 

It  appears  by  experience  that  the  pressure  of  the  leeth  against 
each  other,  in  mastication,  is  the  chief  cause  which  retains  them 
so  long  in  their  places;  which  prevents  the  spungy  bones  of  the 
sockets  from  shooting  forth  their  fibres,  and  filling  up  so  small  a 
cavity ;  and  which  counteracts  the  tendency  which  the  periosteum, 
especially  near  the  conical  point  of  the  root,  must  necessarily 
have  to  protrude  the  teeth,  when  its  vessels  are  swelled  or  ov^- 
charged,  from  defluiion,  inflammation,  or  otherwise. 

Accordingly,  in  those  who  have  lost  a  tooth,  and  where  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  other  jaw  is  thereby  deprived  of  the 
usual  pressure  and  resistance,  we  observe  that  this  last  very  fre- 
quently rises  above  the  common  level,  and  is  generally  supposed 
to  grow  longer,  until  after  some  time  the  patient  finds  it  less  firmly 
foed  in  the  socket,  and  then  is  taught  that  it  has  been  protruded 
fifoni  its  natural  bed.  When  a  tooth  has  in  this  manner  risen  far 
sl>ove  the  level,  and  when  by  remaining  so  long,  or  by  some 
slight  imary,  it  becomes  loose,  the  first  care  is  to  keep  it  fixed  and 
immovable,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  for  some  weeks,  and  to  use 
astriogent  gargles  very  frequently,  until  it  becomes  totally  firm ; 
then  it  b  to  be  filed  down  lower  than  the  level  of  the  rest,  to  save 
it  from  fifftber  injury  in  mastication^  and  to  prevent  the  pain, 
which  in  this  case  is  fell  severely  whenever  the  patient  chews,  on 
account  of  the  whole  pressure  of  the  jaw  falling  on  the  prominent 
tooth,  and  forcing  its  point  violently  against  the  distracted  or  torn 
nerve  at  bottom. 

When  a  tooth  is  protruded  beyond  its  due  bounds,  but  still  re- 
Budna  firm  and  imniovable,  the  prominence  should  be  filed  down ; 
but  if  the  case  is  recent,  and  the  protrusion  not  considerable,  or 
•a  artiiieial  tooth  judiciously  fixed  in  the  opposite  cavity,  that  is 
ia  the  place  of  the  lost  tooth,  gives  such  a  counter-action  and 
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presfure   in  maMicetiofi,  as  preFents  iMa  from  becoming   any 
farther  prominent. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  object  to  the  use  of  artificial 
teelth,  as  a  sort  of  effeminacy  and  foppery.  Bat  if  they  are  insensi- 
ble of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  in  mastiea- 
iiony  speech,  and  aspect,  they  ought  surely  to  consider  that,  since 
an  artificial  tooth  prevents  the  dislocation  and  loss  of  an  opposite 
natural  one,  the  practiee  is  rational,  and  as  interesting  to  a  man 
who  dreads  deficiency  or  disease,  aii  it  is  desirable  to  those  who 
dread  deformity. 

By  htxatian  of  a  tooth,  I  mean  when  it  is  raised  partially^or 
totally  from  the  bottom  of  its  socket. 

Luxation  is  preceded  by  long  neglected  looseness  of  the  teeth, 
or  is  occasioned  by  violence;  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  very 
rarely  reduced  or  cured  in  tbidcountry^  because  it  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  people  that  such  things  are  pmclicabte ;  wherefore 
they  pick  out  the  tooth  so  luxated,  and  fling  it  away. 

out  the  surgeon's  art  aod  long  eiperience  have  taught,  that  a 
•  tooth,  which  has  been  partially  or  totally  forced  out  of  its  socket, 
may  be  restored  again  to  its  former  situation  and' firmness,  and 
may  serve  for  Hse  and  ornament  to  the  latest  period  of  life ; 
provided  the  following  cautions  and  instructions  are  duly  attended 
to  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

With  respect  to  the  operator,  be  is  to  observe  that,  in  a  luxation 
which  happens  in  consequence  of  long  neglected  k>oseness,  or  loss 
of  gumst  or  old  age»  he  is  not  to  be  hasty  in  attempting  a  reduc- 
iioli,  or  promising  a  cure ;  for  a  tooth  which  has  been  long  loose 
has  cenorSlly  a  short  root»  shallow  socket,  and  bad  gums;  all 
which  prevent  its  fastening  well  again ;  when  the  gums  are  lost, 
also,  the  reduced  tooth  seldom  takes  hold,  or  is  well  supported ; 
and  in  oU  men  the  sockets  fill  up  at  botom,  the  alveolary  border 
shrinks  away,  the  gums  retire,  and  the  teeth  which  are  once  luxa- 
ted cannot  therefore  take  hoU  at  firsts  nor  receive  the  necessary 
support  afterwards.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  I  should  prefer 
artificial  teeth,  before  an  attempt  which  promises  no  certain 
success. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  reduction  is  only  practicable  in 
the  fore  teeth,  whose  roots  are  single ;  or  in  such  of  the  molares 
as  consist  of  straight  conical  roots,  which  will  easily  enter  the  bed 
from  which  they  have  been  forced. 

The  cases  where  reduction  may  be  practised  with  the  greatest 
hopes  of  success  are,  when  the  patient  is  young,  and  where,  in 
people  of  middle  age,  the  gums  are  sound. 

In  young  people  a  tooth  which  has  been  luxated,  if  instantly 
replaced,  and  forced  ^luite  to  the  bottom*  need  only  to  be  secured 
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by  a  ligature  for  some  weeks ;  and  astringent  applications  are 
to  be  long  continued  and  often  repeated  to  brace  the  gums. 

But  when  the  same  accident  happens  to  a  grown  persout  when 
the  tooth  is  totally  beat  out,  or  when  a  surgeon  is  not  at  hand  to 
reduce  it  in  the  very  instant  the  swelling  of  the  vessels  and  extra- 
vasated  blood  prevent  its  sinking  so  deep  as  before ;  and  as  a 
prominence  above  the  rest  of  the  teeth  would  expose  it  to  future 
injury  and  pain,  it  is  found  necessary  to  cut  off  a  little  piece  of 
the  point  of  the  root,  to  smooth  it  well*  to  fill  the  hole  in  which 
the  nerve  formerly  lodged  with  lead  or  gold ;  then  to  reduce  it 
carefully,  and  fasten  it  to  the  neighboring  teeth  by  a  gdden  wire 
or  silken  ligature;  and  the  gums  are  to  be  treated  as  at  page  25. 

For  people  advanced  in  years,  a  hole  should  be  drilled  through 
the  tooth  sideways,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  gums,  before  it  is  re- 
placed ;  through  which  the  gold  wire  or  silken  ligature  should  be 
passed,  to  secure  the  tooth  more  perfectly. 

When  the  teeth  have  stood  very  close  together,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  file  that  which  is  to  be  replaced,  on  the  sides,  that  it 
may  more  readily  enter  the  vacancy. 

In  th^s  manner  also,  such  teeth  as  have  been  extracted  by  the 
dentist,^ may  sometimes  be  reduced  with  success;  nor  does  it 
imply  any  error  in  practice  to  take  out  a  tooth,  and  then  to  re- 
place it ;  for  a  tooth-ache  often  arises  from  a  caries  and  disorder 
of  the  nerve ;  which  last  must  be  destroyed  before  any  relief  can 
be  obtained.  This,  in  the  case  before  us,  can  only  be  effected  by 
extraction :  the  carious  part  is  then  to  be  filed  away,  or,  if  the 
tooth  be  hollow,  it  is  to  be  scraped  clean,  to  be  prepared  as 
above,  then  filled  with  gold,  lead,  &c.,  and  replaced  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  manner  related  above,  after  having  first  cleared 
away  the  grumous  blood  which  may  have  lodged  in  the  socket. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  for  the  sake  of  undissembled  truth,  and  to  prevent 
the  imputation  of  countenancing  the  impositions  which  occur 
every  day,  that  the  success  on  all  these  occasions,  however  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  future  trials  and  practice  of  honest  and  judicious 
people,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  extravagant  assertions  and 
promises  of  certain  advertising  imposters.  In  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  more  than  an  equal  chance,  that  a  tooth  once 
extracted  or  beat  out  never  will  fasten  again. 

Of  all  those  that  I  have  seen  reduced,  or  that  I  have  reduced 
myself,  the  greatest  part  are  so  far  from  adhering  firmly,  that 
they  can  easily  be  pulled  out  with  the  fingers ;  the  patient  can 
veiy  seldom  bear  to  chew  with  them ;  and  even  where  reduced 
teeth  have  lasted  firm  for  many  years,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  exactness  with  which  they  fitted  their  sockets^ 
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together  with  (he  firmness  of  Ihe  gums,  and  not  to  any  renewed 
connection  with  the  periosteum  or  bone  of  the  jaw. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  teeth  so  replaced^  often  create 
intolerable  uneasiness,  pains,  and  inflammation ;  for  which  reason 
I  do  not  recommend  such  methods  to  be  frequently  or  indiscrimi- 
nately tried,  nor  do  I  often  use  them  in  my'own  practice ;  although 
I  know  there  are  people  who  make  such  business  well  worth 
their  attention,  and  to  whose  care  I  recommend  some  patients, 
who  are  determined  on  the  trial,  even  although  I  refuse  to  be 
concerned. 

The  tooth-ache  which  attends  luxations  is  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  or  is  owing  to  exposure  of  the  nerve ;  the  first  sort  is  to  be 
treated  as  mentioned  at  page  18,  and  23 ;  the  last  is  relieved  by 
the  use  of  sedatives. 

Now  if  this  be  admitted  as  a  candid  declaration  of  the  truth, 
and  as  the  language  of  a  man  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal  the 
imperfections  and  failures  of  his  art;  if  a  tooth  just  extracted, 
and  instantly  replaced  in  a  socket,  which  it  fits  in  a  manner  no 
art  can  equal,  fails  of  taking  hold,  more  frequently  than  it  suc- 
ceeds, and  generally  is  attended  with  uneasiness  and  pain,  if  not 
with  violent  inflammation ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  supply  one  man  with  the  teeth  of  another,  with  teeth 
which  cannot  fit  properly  once  in  a  hundred  trials ;  which  must 
necessarily  press  on  the  socket  unequally,  and  therefore  occasion 
inevitable  pain  and  inflammation  ? 

The  few  instances  in  which  they  succeed,  surely  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  hazard ;  and  were  these  people  pro- 
perly versed  in  the  dentist's  art,  they  would  certainly  prefer  the 
healing  of  the  socket,  and  the  use  of  a  well-constructed  artificial 
tooth,  or  a  human  tooth  with  the  root  filed  off*,  and  formed  to  fit 
the  void  space  exactly  :  for  this  will  occasion  none  of  the  evils 
that  attend  the  former  practice,  whicti  is  not  only  precarious,  in- 
eflectual,  and  dangerous  in  general,  but  also  immoderately  expen- 
sive; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  young  person  will  sell 
a  handsome  sound  tooth,  to  be  torn  out  of  his  head,  without  being 
extremely  well  paid  for  his  loss  and  pain. 

In  many  instances  where  this  transplanting  of  teeth  has  been 
thought  to  have  succeeded,  I  am  well  convinced,  that  a  new 
crown  has  been  grafted  on  the  old  root,  or  the  extracted  tooth 
has  been  replaced,  as  related  above;  and  the  patient  has  been 
made  to  believe  that  a  new  tooth,  extracted  from  another  person 
for  the  purpose,  is  placed  and  made  to  adhere  in  this  manner. 
Instances  of  both  sorts  of  deception  have  more  than  once  fallen 
under  my  own  observation. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Of  Fractures  of  the  Mveolary  Part  of  the  Jatr-Bones,  of  sharp 
Splinters^  of  Portions  of  the  Roots  of  the  ieeUk  left  behind  » 
Extraction,  of  Bruises  and  Lacerations  of  the  Giims,and  rf 
tke  Tootk^ache  arising  from  these  causes* 

The  dexterity  of  those  gentlemen  who  brag  how  they  can 
whip  out  a  tooth  qaicker  than  other  men  can  look  at  it,  would  be 
worthy  of  imitation,  were  it  not  frequently  attended  with  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth  whose  disorders  might  easily  be  cured;  or 
with  the  loss  of  many  sound  ones,  by  hasty  mistaken  application 
of  the  instrument ;  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  evils  enu- 
merated at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

It  happens,  Kkewise,  that  the  instruments  which  are  most  easily 
applied,  and  most  frequently  used  by  the  tooth-drawers,  are  also 
those  which  act  in  the  most  disadvantageous  manner,  and  whose 
chief  power  is  exerted  in  breaking  the  external  side  of  the  socket, 
and  in  bruising  and  tearing  the  gums,  instead  of  fairly  raising  the 
tooth  upwards. 

Under  these  inconveniences,  the  sudden  exertion  of  the  opera- 
tor's force  to  jerk  out  the  tooth  in  an  instant,  acts  pretty  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  smart  side  blow  of  a  hammer  would  do ; 
that  is,  it  knocks  out  the  tooth,  but  does  not  draw  it  safely. 

The  itinerant  mountebanks,  who  affect  this  sort  of  dexterity 
still  more  than  the  barbers  or  common  tooth-drawers,  are  not 
contented  with  resting  here;  for  they  not  only  whip  out  a  tooth 
before  the  patient  can  look  about  him,  but  they  endeavor  also  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  they  do  it  without  an  instrument,  or 
by  conjuration ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  are  obliged  to  use 
such  instruments  as  are  most  easily  concealed  in  the  hand,  rather 
than  those  which  are  safest  for  the  patient. 

To  these  causes  chiefly  we  may  refer  the  frequent  instances  of 
fractures  of  the  socket,  and  even  of  large  portions  of  the  more 
solid  part  of  the  iaw-bone,  together  with  the  various  evils  enu- 
merated in  this  chapter. 

If  the  fractured  part  be  considerable,  and  not  torn  from  its 
connection  with  the  gums,  it  should  be  replaced  immediately,  and 
retained  in  its  proper  situation  by  means  of  a  compress  fixed 
between  it  and  the  cheek,  after  having  been  dipt  in  some  mild 
balsamic  tincture.  If  the  fractured  piece  is  already  torn  a  good 
deal  from  its  connexion  with  the  gums,  it  must  be  entirely  re- 
moved, the  gums  are  to  be  replaced,  and  the  wound  dressed  as 
above.   But  if  the  fracture  is  not  large,  the  only  care  is  to  remove 
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any  splialers  which  point  outwards,  or  threaten  to  oSkuA  the 
healing  gums. 

As  a  tooth  sometimes  adheres  and  grows  to  the  socket,  so  as 
to  form  one  continiied  piece  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
thai  a  fracture,  m  that  case,  is  not  the  £aoH  of  the  operator. 
When  it  l»ppens  also,  that  a  hidden  caries  of  the  jaw-bone  has 
given  rne  to  a  tootb-ache,  and,  when  close  by  the  affected  jpart, 
a  tooth  is  extracted,  the  operator  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  a  mrge 
piece  of  carious  bone  comes  away :  for  here  the  fracture  is  in- 
e?ilable,  and  instead  of  being  hurtful,  is.  the  only  efiectaal  step* 
towards  a  complete  cure. 

After  slight  tractures  of  the  edge  of  the  socket,  if  the  operator 
has  neglected  to  remove  the  sharp  pointed  splinters  which  are 
raised,  the  gums  grow  over  them,  and  being  constantly  wounded 
by  them,  are  exposed  to  inflammation  and  pain,  which  never 
cease  until  the  splinters  have  been  suppurated  away,  or  until  the 
surgeon  removes  them  with  his  instruments.  The  pain  in  this 
case  has  often  been  referred  to  some  fault  of  the  neighboring 
teeth,  many  of  which  have  been  extracted  before  the  real  cause 
has  been  found  out.. 

The  same  errors  in  the  choice  of  instruments,  and  in  the  hasty 
empirical  use  of  them,  are  the  most  frequent  causes,  that  a  part 
of  the  root  is  left  behind  ia  extraction ;  and,  I  believe,  that -with 
the  oblique  power  of  some  instruments,  and  the  sudden  snap  given 
by  the  tooth-drawer,  a  tooth  would  very  seldom  come  oat  on* 
fractured,  were  it  not  for  the  soft  yielding  external  edge  of  tb^ 
socket 

The  tooth-ache  arising  from  a  portion  of  the  root  left  behind, 
is  most  effectually  and  instantly  relieved  by  extracting  the  stump. 

If  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  try  this  second  operation,  the  pain 
may  be  sometimes  removed  by  burning  the  nerve,  or  by  applying 
a  very  small  bit  of  lint  dipped  in  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  over 
the  hollow  part  of  the  stump,  or  by  introducing  a  bit  of  paste 
made  of  opium,  camphor,  and  essential  oil  of  peppermint 

These  sedative  palliative  applications  very  frequently  answer 
extremely  well ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  some  people  in 
town  make  considerable  sums  of  money  by  curing  the  tooth-ache, 
by  means  of  pretended  nostrums  or  secrets,  and  that  they  all  can 
produce  many  testimonies  of  their  success. 

Whether  the  nerve  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  acrid  Hquors,  or 
itsprived  of  its  sensation  by  sedatives,  the  root,  losing  its  con- 
nections with  the  socket,  is,  after  a  little  time,  protrude  and 
loosened,  and  then  very  easily  extracted. 

Indeed,  a  stump  or  the  root  of  a  tooth  is  at  all  times  easily 
taken  out,  unlesB  it  grows  to  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  a  very  rare 
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case ;  and  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  popular  notion  that 
stumps  are  very  difficult  to  be  removed,  and  that  digging  and 
punching  (as  they  call  it)  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Whoever^  therefore,  assumes  an  operation  of  this  kind  as  his 
chief  excellence,  pays  a  very  miserable  compliment  to  his  own 
understanding,  and  insults  the  judgment  of  the  people,  by  offering 
to  them,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  what  scarce  requires 
common  sense. 

When  the  gums  are  catched  between  the  heel  of  the  instrument 
which  is  commonly  used,  and  the  tooth  that  is  to  be  extracted, 
they  are  frequently  bruised  and  torn ;  and  in  fractures  of  the  jaw* 
bone  the  wounds  of  the  gums  are  often  very  large.  The  socket 
in  either  of  these  cases  does  not  heal  so  soon  as  usual,  the  parts 
inflame,  and  sometimes  suppurate  ;  the  nerve  at  bottom,  and  the 
naked  roots  of  the  neighboring  teeth,  are  exposed  to  the  air  and 
other  injuries,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  susceptible  of 
irritation,  pain,  obstruction,  and  caries. 

The  method  of  cure  consists  in  replacing  the  gums,  in  remov- 
ing the  inflammation,  in  disposing  the  part  to  heal,  in  preserving 
it  from  external  air  and  the  relicks  of  food,  in  mitigating  the 
pain,  and  lastly,  in  the  use  of  astringents ;  all  which  have  been 
treated  of  and  explained  in  various  parts  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
It  is  not  surprising,  that  a  troublesome  haemorrhage  should  some- 
times follow  fractures  of  the  jaw-bone,  or  deep  wounds  of  its 
periosteum  and  gums,  or  even  the  simple  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
For  if  in  any  of  these  cases  a  few  arteries  are  cut  off,  close  by 
the  surface  of  the  bony  canal  in  which  they  pass,  and  to  whose 
circumference  they  are  immovably  connected,  they  cannot 
shrink  and  close,  to  stop  the  blood  like  the  elastic  contractile  ves- 
sels of  the  muscular  parts,  but  must  continue  to  pour  it  forth  in  a 
constant  undiminished  stream ;  and  all  the  idle  compositions, 
styptics,  and  astringents,  generally  applied,  can  avail  nothing, 
where  the  parts  are  not  at  liberty  to  follow  such  impressions. 

An  haemorrhage  from  simple  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  most  ef- 
fectually stopped  by  filling  the  socket  with  lint,  agaric,  sponge,  or 
cork ;  then  by  placing  narrow  compresses  over  it,  until  the 
whole  exceeds  the  level  of  the  neighboring  teeth  ;  and  lastly,  by 
ordering  the  patient  to  approach  his  jaws,  and  press  the  dressings 
tight  into  the  socket. 

An  haemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the  gums  or  periosteum  is  not 
dangerous  or  lasting,  and  only  requires  styptic  applications,  sucl^ 
9B  luum  water,  spirits  of  wine,  &c.  An  haemorrhage  from  a 
small  fracture  of  the  jaw-bone  I  have  seen  very  troublesome  and 
very  lasting  on  some  occasions,  whilst,  in  other  instances,  large 
fractures  have  been  attended  with  very  little  loss  of  blood,  as 
happened  in  the  following  case : 
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About  five  years  ago  a  youog  womaD,  aged  twenty-three, 
went  to  a  certain  barber-dentist  in  thid  town  to  have  the  last 
molaris  of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right  side  taken  out,  on  account 
of  a  violent  tooth-ache  which  it  occasioned.  He  applied  his  in- 
strument with  great  agility,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  extract 
the  tooth,  but  to  no  purpose.  Uneasy  at  the  disappointment,  he 
intreated  the  patient  to  allow  him  a  second  trial,  promising  that 
he  should  certainly  succeed  with  another  instrument.  She  at 
last  consented ;  he  fixed  his  instrument,  and  with  a  sudden  exer- 
tion of  all  his  strength,  he  brought  away  the  aflbcted  tooth,  to* 
gether  with  a  piece  of  the  jaw-bone  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  three 
neighboring  molares. 

The  violent  distension  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  on  this  occasion 
brought  on  immediately  a  great  soreness  and  inflammation  of  them» 
and  this,  joined  to  the  inflammation  arising  from  the  fracture  and 
laceration,  extended  to  the  muscles  that  serve  for  deglutition,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  two  hours  after  the  operation  she  could  hardly 
swallow. 

But  the  inflammatioh  and  pain  were  not  so  dreadful  to  the  patient 
as  the  deformity  which  was  likely  to  ensue:  she  consulted  her 
friends ;  I  was  sent  for,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Green,  and  having 
waited  on  her  immediately,  I  received  the  history  of  this  aflfair  in 
about  three  hours  after  it  happened,  just  as  I  have  related  iL 

After  looking  at  the  wound,  and  examining  the  piece  which 
was  broken  ofl*,  I  told  her,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  except  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  gums  over  the  fractured  bone ;  and, 
after  the  healing  of  the  parts,  to  fill  up  the  void  space  with  an 
artificial  piece,  to  support  the  cheek  and  prevent  the  lodgment 
of  the  food  in  mastication.  Upon  this  her  friends  seemed  to  be 
greatly  disappointed  in  their  expectations;  they  asked  whether 
there  did  not  remain  some  possibility  of  replacing  the  teeth?  and» 
indeed,  I  believe  they  sent  for  me  with  that  hope.  I  answer- 
ed, that  I  thought  it  impossible  in  her  case,  but  that  it  would  be 
well  done  to  consult  a  surgeon  of  eminence  on  the  occasion.  They 
acquiesced,  however,  in  my  opinion,  and  desired  I  should  attend  her. 

The  violent  inflammation  of  her  throat  and  face  made  it  neces- 
sary to  order  bleeding  and  purgatives  immediately,  by  means  of 
which  and  nitrous  draughts,  these  symptoms  were  removed  in  less 
than  three  days.  The  wound,  I  dressed,  and  filled  with  compress- 
es in  the  manner  related  above,  under  the  article  of  fractures,  and 
the  part  was  healed  in  about  a  month ;  during  which,  time  nothing 
remarkable  happened,  except  the  flow  of  mucus  from  the  max£ 
iary  sinus  during  the  first  ten  days,  which  gave  the  dressings  and 
the  matter  of  the  wound  an  uncommon  appearance. 

The  young  woman  after  this  would  not  admit  of  an  artificial 
piece,  and  she  still  feels  a  difllculty  in  swallowing. 
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When  splinters  are  raised  in  the  extractioii  of  a  toolh,  liiey 
g^ierally  fall  away  of  their  own  accords  or,  by  the  immediate 
and  constant  uneasiness  which  they  occasion,  they  direct  the  pa- 
tient to  have  them  removed  by  the  surgeon.  But  sometimes  it 
happens  otherwise,  and  they  give  no  great  trouble  until  the  parts 
happen  to  be  pressed  on  and  wounded  by  their  sharp  points,  a 
particular  instance  of  which  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  is  not  un- 
worthy of  observation. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  the  second  dens  molar  is  of  the  upper 
jaw  on  the  left  side  extracted  by  a  tooth-drawer  in  this  town,  about 
two  years  ago,  happened  lately  to^  strike  his  cheek  slightly  against 
a  chimney-piece.  In  some  hours  after  he  feU  a  throbbing  pain  in 
lbs  gums,  just  over  the  place  where  the  tooth  which  had^een  ex- 
tnuited,  formerly  stood.  Next  day  the  pain  extended  to  the  neigh- 
boriv  teeth,  and  became  violenl ;  in  consequenoe  of  which  he 
oalled  on  me,  and  desired  that  I  should  either  take  out  a  tooth,  or 
do  whatever  else  i  should  judge  necessary  to  remove  the  pain, 
I  found  his  teeth  perfectly  sound ;  and  although  the  inflammation 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  spot,  I  observed  it  most  con- 
sidentUe  and  most  prominent  in  the  place  above-mentioned.  As 
the  stroke  whi^  he  received  was  too  slight  to  occasion  such  ap- 
pearances, were  the  parts  not  iaulty  before,  I  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  some  splinters  had  been  formerly  raised,  which  point- 
ii^  asainst  the  gums  had  wounded  them  on  this  occasion:  I 
tbevefere  made  a  crucial  incision  to  the  bone,  and  having  found 
the  splinler,  which  I  before  suspected  to  be  there,  I  cut  it  away 
with  a  proper  mooth-fleam,  after  which  the  patient  complained  of 
pain  no  longer,  and  the  wound  healed  without  any  application. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Of  ike  Taoth'Ocke  occasioned  by  excemve  cold  air,  and  the 
sudden  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  liquors. 

The  tooth-ache  arising  from  either  of  these  causes  is  seldom 
violent  or  durable  in  this  country,  except  with  delicate  women, 
who  live  a  sedentary  recluse  life,  and  with  those  who  injure  the 
enamel  by  the  use  of  tinctures,  electuaries,  or  powders,  or  by 
admitting  the  use  of  the  file  too  freely. 

Such  a  tooth-ache  is  easily  distinguished,  because  the  patient 
always  knows  and  tells  the  cause :  and  it  is  cured  by  keeping  the 
mouth  filled  as  long  as  possible  with  warm  water,  or  spirituous 
peppermint  water ;  or,  inhat  is  not  at  hand,  with  any  ardent  spirit* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

'  Of  the  Sympathetic  Tooth^ache. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  pathology  of  our  system,  will 
not  be  surprised  that  a  rotten  or  disordered  tooth  should  produce 
a  violent  pain  in  a  sound  one  on  the  opposite  side,  or  even  in  the 
corresponding  one  of  the  opposite  jaw.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
a  caries  of  a  tooth,  in  some  people,  constantly  produces  a  violent 
aching  at  the  ear;  that  irritation  of  the  nose  brings  particular 
musclesy  which  lie  very  distant,  into  convulsive  action;  that  an 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  produces  a  pain  in  the  tip  of  the 
shoulder ;  that  certain  irritations  of  the  stomach  bring  on  a  pain 
in  the  head ;  in  short,  an  infinite  number  of  such  sympathetic 
affections  occur  every  day. 

This  sort  of  tooth-ache  must  necessarily  have  occasioned  the 
loss  of  many  a  sound  tooth  with  the  dexterous  tooth-drawers,  who 
generally  apply  the  instrument  to  the  tooth  pointed  at  by  the  pa- 
tient, and  make  a  merit  of  whipping  it  out  before  he  knows  where 
he  iSf  as  they  express  it.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  not  only  by  the  instances  of  such  mistaken  practice  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  but  also  by  two  cases,  in 
which,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  parties,  I  was  forced  to  draw 
sound  teeth  contrary  to  my  advice  and  inclination. 

If  the  operator  is  not  extremely  careless  and  ignorant,  a  tooth- 
ache arising  from  sympathy  is  easily  distinguished,  by  observing 
that  the  pained  tooth  looks  sound  and  well,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  disordered  one  somewhere  in  the  same  jaw,  or  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  jaw. 

The  disease  of  the  faulty  tooth  is  generally  caries  or  hollowness, 
which  is  to  be  treated  with  filing,  burning,  cleaning,  acrid,  cam- 
phoratedf  or  sedative  applications,  or  filling  with  lead  or  gold,  as 
circumstances  require. 

But  if  these  methods  do  not  avail,  and  if  the  pain  of  the  sound 
tooth  continues,  the  disordered  one  must  be  extracted  ;  for  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  mechanism  by  which  pain  is  conveyed  from 
a  carious  tooth  to  a  distant  sound  one,s6rtes  also  to  communicate 
caries  and  decay,  unless  the  original  cause  is  removed  in  due 
time. 

A  tooth-ache  which  arises  from  inflammation,  or  other  general 
disease  of  the  parts  immediately  contiguous,  is  treated  of  under 
these  heads  respectively,  and  does  not  require  particular  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  not  so  singular,  nor  so  easily  mistaken, 
as  that  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned. 

6 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  Matter  collected  in  the  Maxillary  Sinuses^  and  sametimei  in 
the  Cancellaied  Substance  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  To<^^'ache 
arising  therefrom. 

The  bones  which  compose  the  alveolaiy  arch  of  the  upper  jaw, 
form,  by  their  connection  with  other  bones  of  the  head,  certain 
cavities,  called  the  maxillary  sinuses;  these  are  lined  with  a 
vascular  and  glandular  membrane,  and  they  contain  a  sort  of 
mucus,  which  passes  oflTby  the  nose. 

The  membranous  lining  of  these  cavities  is  subject  to  hiflamma- 
tion,  defluxion,  or  suppuration,  like  other  parts;  and  the  matter 
so  generated,  when  it  is  long  retained,  and  becomes  acrid,  produces 
erosion  of  the  neighboring  bones,  and  violent  pains,  which  the 
patient  calls  tooth-ache,  because  the  seat  of  pain  is  close  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth. 

This  tooth-ache  may  be  distinguished  from  others  by  the  foHoW' 
ing  signs : 

As  the  matter  formed  is  preceded  by  inflammation,  tension,  and 
pain  of  the  membranous  sack,  the  disease  begins  with  a  deep- 
seated,  throbbing  pain,  more  or  less  violent,  in  the  affected  parts; 
then,  ader  some  time,  a  lasting,  gnawing  pain  is  felt,  as  it  were  at 
the  root^  of  the  neighboring  teeth,  attended  often  with  a  paio  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  ear.  Those,  also,  who  have  ever 
experienced  the  common  tooth-ache,  can  easily  perceive  that  this 
is  of  a  very  different  kind,  that  it  is  more  constant,  and  less  sub- 
ject to  increase  or  decrease  from  any  impressions  made  by  cold 
or  heat,  or  medicines  applied  in  the  mouth.  The  only  method  of 
curing  this  sort  of  tooth- ache,  is  by  drawing  a  tooth  "immediately 
under  the  affected  part,  and  then  by  piercing  through  the  bottom 
of  the  socket  into  the  sinus  or  antrum  maxSlare^  with  a  triangular 
pointed  instrument,  so  as  to  give  a  free  vent  to  the  corrupted 
matter.  After  this,  balsamic,  spirituous  and  detergent  injections 
are  to  be  thrown  m  daily,  to  wash  away  whatever  may  remain, 
and  to  promote  a  laudable  suppuration  for  some  days,  until  the 
cessation  of  pain  and  good  appearance  of  the  matter  show  that 
nature  can  do  the  rest.  In  the  mean  time  a  little  lint,  wetted  in 
any  mild  balsam,  should  be  kept  in  the  socket  to  prevent  the 
access  of  external  air. 

A  laboring  man  of  a  good  constitution,  and  about  forty  years 
of  age,  happened  in  a  quarrel  to  receive  a  violent  blow  on  the 
right  side  of  his  upper  jaw,  close  by  the  nose  and  mouth.  A  con- 
siderable inflammation,  attended  with  a  throbbing  pain  in  this  P&t1» 
and  a  slight  fever,  immediately  ensued ;  in  seven  or  eight  aays* 
ulcers  were  formed  between  the  bone  and  integuments,  ^ 
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matter  began  to  be  collected  in  the  maxillary  cavities,  producing 
deep-seated,  gnawing,  incessant  pains.  He  applied  to  a  surgeon, 
but  the  methods  pursued  did  not  at  all  check  the  disease;  for  the 
purulent  sinuses  every  day  gained  ground,  exiending  under  the 
gums  on  all  sides,  under  the  muscles  which  cover  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose;  so  that  the  matter  would 
gush  out  at  the  right  nostril  when  the  cheek  was  pressed  on,  and 
a  little  of  it  oozed  away  from  some  small  openings  in  the  gums. 
The  gentleman  who  attended  him  in  this  unhappy  state,  recom*^ 
mended  him,  about  a  year  ago,  to  an  eminent  surgeon  for  farther 
advice. 

He  immediately  discovered  the  true  cause  and  state  of  the  dis* 
order;  he  was  pleased  to  send  for  me,  and  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  draw  one  or  two  of  the  molares,  first  of  all..  This  was  done 
with  so  much  ease,  that  I  suspected  the  jaw-bone  to  be  carious; 
and  as  a  large  opening  would  be  necessary  for  the  exfoliation  of 
the  bone,  and  the  discharge  of  the  matter  from  so  many  various 
parts,  I  resolved  to  draw  a  third  molaris,  before  I  made  any  open- 
ing through  the  bottoms  of  the  sockets,  into  the  maxillary  sinus. 
But  in  the  extraction  of  this  tooth,  all  further  trouble  was  prevented ; 
for  a  large  piece  of  the  alveolary  part  of  the  bone  came  away 
with  it,  and  a  large  opening  was  made  into  the  maxillary  cavities, 
from  whence  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  matter  poured  down 
immediately,  so  fetid  that  the  stench  was  hardly  to  be  borne. 

A  vent  being  thus  given  to  the  matter  which  lodged  between 
the  soft  parts  and  the  maxillary  bone,  as  well  as  to  that  which 
was  collected  in  the  maxillary  sinuses,  the  drain  was  so  conside- 
rable for  ten  or  twelve  days,  that  it  reduced  the  patient  to  the 
last  extremity;  for  he  had  been  long  before  emaciated  and  worn 
down  by  a  hectic  fever,  and  the  little  strength  that  remained  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  discharge  on  this  occasion.  Yet  after 
all,  by  the  humanity  and  good  care  of  the  gentleman  who  attended 
him,  and  by.  a  treatment  similar  to  what  I  have  recommended 
above,  he  recovered  perfectly  in  the  space  of  two  months.  Had 
this  patient  been  well  advised  at  first,  the  matter  would  have 
drained  away  freely,  and  the  disease  could  scarce  have  lasted 
ten  days. 

As  the  maxillary  cavities  communicate  with  the  nose,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  on  as  having  no  communication  with 
the  air,  it  is  surprising  how  long  purulent  matter  lodges  in  them, 
sometimes,  without  acquiring  acrimony  enough  to  destroy  the 
bones. 

About  two  months  ago,  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  had  tried  all 
the  nostrums  which  are  advertised  for  curing  tooth-aches,  called 
on  me  for  advice  concerning  a  violent  pain  which  she  had  felt  for 
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three  or  four  months  past,  id  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the 
grinders  of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  left  side.  She  added,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  sure  her  teeth  were  sound,  and  therefore 
would  not  permit  any  of  them  to  be  drawn. 

After  looking  into  her  mouth,  and  considering  her  case  in  all 
its  circumstances,  many  of  which  I  now  omit  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that,  unless  she  consented  to  have 
a  tooth  drawn  directly,  the  extraction  of  two  or  three  might  not 
be  sufficient  after  some  time.  When  I  had  explained  to  her  the 
nature  of  her  case,  and  thus  represented  the  danger  of  delay,  she 
submitted  readily.  I  drew  a  first  molaris  and  with  a  graver 
pierced  through  the  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  into  the 
maxillary  sinus.  A  small  quantity  of  matter  issued  forth;  I 
injected  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  with  a  syringe,  then 
stopped  up  the  socket  gently  with  small,  soft  compresses,  which 
were  renewed  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  no  farther  care 
was  necessary. 

Hence  it  appears  that  collections  of  matter  in  the  maxillary 
sinuses  should  be  removed  in  due  time ;  and  it  is  in  general  better 
to  be  hasty  on  this  occasion,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  tooth, 
rather  than  by  tampering  and  dalliance,  to  risk  the  health  and  life 
of  the  patient. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  forget  that  nature  some- 
times brings  unexpected  cures ;  and  our  being  hastily  bent  on 
operations  and  expeditious  means,  should  not  make  us  inattentive 
to  the  efforts  and  appearances  which  promise  a  change  for  the 
better,  without  any  assistance  of  art. 

I  have  seen  a  case,  in  which,  after  all  the  usual  symptoms,  the 
matter  had  passed  away  by  the  nose,  occasioning  a  disagreeable 
smell,  and  staining  the  handkerchief;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  matter  thus  collected  may  sometimes  be  reabsorbed  and 
carried  into  the  circulation. 

Collections  of  matter  in  the  cancellated  substance  qf  the  lower 
jaw  happen  very  rarely  from  any  internal  cause,  but  frequently 
arise  from  topical  diseases  of  the  neighboring  parts,  which  have 
been  ill  treated,  or  long  neglected.  In  ulcers  of  the  gums,  caries, 
and  purulent  hoUowness  of  the  teeth^  and  such  like  cases,  if  the 
acrid  matter  is  permitted  to  lodge  a  long  time  on  the  bone  or  in 
the  socket,  erosions,  deep  cavities,  and  destruction  of  the  osseous 
substance  must  necessarily  follow. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  are  similar  to  the  former,  and  the 
cure  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  above.  "* 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Of  a  Caries  and  Exostosis  of  the  Bones  which  form  the  Sockets, 

The  bones  which  form  the  jaws  are  subject  to  caries  and  ex- 
ostosisy  like  those  of  other  parts,  and  the  pains  which  accompany 
these  disorders,  as  they  are  extended  to  the  teeth,  are  oden  com- 
plained of  under  the  name  of  tooth-ache. 

The  exostosis  is  easily  discovered  by  any  person  who  knows 
that  a  tooth-ache  may  arise  from  such  a  cause;  because  the  teeth 
to  which  the  patient  refers  the  pain,  are  sufficiently  sound,  and  the 
jaw-bone,  somewhere  near  at  hand,  discovers  to  the  touch  and  to 
the  eye,  a  protuberance,  which,  by  overstretching  the  periosteum, 
is  the  cause  of  pain. 

People  who  are  not  instructed  in  the  nature  and  diflerences  of 
disorders  which  produce  a  tooth-ache,  are  easily  deceived  in  a 
case  of  this  kind;  and  their  error  is  seldom  discovered  before  the 
patient  has  a  great  number  of  his  teeth  extracted  successively, 
with  the  groundless  hopes  of  being  relieved  of  pain.  But  neither 
extraction,  opiates,  of  external  applications  can  avail.    The  soft 

Earts  which  lie  over  the  exostosis  must  be  divided  quite  to  the 
one  by  a  crucial  incision ;  the  exostosis  is  then  to  be  cut  away 
with  a  knife,  or  cautery,  or  broken  with  pliers,  aud  the  wound  to 
be  treated  as  is  commonly  practised  by  the  surgeons,  in  cases 
where  a  bone  is  exposed. 

When  an  exostosis  of  the  jaw-bone  produces  pain,  which  is 
onlv  felt  in  the  part  affected,  and  is  not  extended  to  the  teeth  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  patient  call  it  tooth-ache,  it  often 
happens  that  the  protuberance  is  taken  for  a  disease  of  the  gum, 
and  it  is  consequently  treated  with  emollients,  &c.,  to  bring  it  to 
a  head,  as  they  term  it ;  by  which  means  it  acquires  fresh  growth 
every  day,  and  at  last  compels  the  patient  to  seek  better  advice, 
after  having  been  tired  with  long  repeated  unsuccessful  applica- 
tions and  nostrums. 

A  case  of  this  kind  very  lately  fell  under  my  care,  in  which 
the  pain  ceased  immediately  after  the  incision  of  the  gums  and 
removal  of  the  exostosis,  and  the  part  was  healed  in  less  than  six 
weeks,  although  the  exostosis  frequently  attempted  to  rise  again 
during  the  first  three  weeks. 

A  caries  of  the  jaw-bone  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  of  acrid 
matter,  generated  originally  in  the  sockets,  or  in  ulcerated  cavities 
of  the  gums,  has  been  treated  of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  Here  I 
mean  that  sort  of  caries  which  seems  to  besin  in  the  sifhstance  of 
the  bone,  or  at  l^ast  in  the  periosteum,  and  destroys  these  parts, 
before  any  aperture  or  matter  can  be  discovered  externally. 

This  disorder  is  known  by  the  incessant  gnawing,  deep-seated 
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pain  that  attends  it,  and  by  the  constant  inflammation  of  the  soft 
parts  that  lie  over  it,  which  in  process  of  time  brings  on  lividity 
and  ulceration. 

The  soft  parts  are  to  be  divided  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  the 
bone  is  to  be  laid  bare  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  former.  The 
carious  crust  should  be  pierced  in  many  places  quite  through, 
until  the  instrument  meets  the  sound  bone :  an  exfoliation  is  then 
to  be  promoted,  and  the  wound  in  due  time  is  to  be  healed  in  the 
manner  commonly  practised  by  surgeons,  after  which  the  fmin 
and  tooth-ache  cease  of  course. 

From  these  two  cases,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  this 
little  treatise,  the  reader  may  easily  perceive  the  absurdity  and 
fallacy  of  pretending  to  cure  every  tooth-ache  by  means  of  exter- 
nal applications.  He  may  observe,  that  we  do  not  fail  to  recom- 
mend them,  under  the  name  of  palliatives,  where  they  are  likely 
to  succeed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tooth-aches  cannot 
be  relieved  by  such  treatment,  and  some  of  them  may  become 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  patient,  if  that  time  be 
spent  in  fruitless  tampering  with  nostrums,  which  should  have 
been  employed  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  original  disorder. 

These  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  kind  of  caries  of 
the  jaw-bone  which  attends  venereal  infection  long  neglected, 
and  the  abuse  of  mercury ;  because  the  pain  felt  on  these  occa- 
sions is  generally  referred  to  the  turgid  and  ulcerated  state  of  the 
gums  and  periosteum,  and  very  little  inquiry  is  made  to  determine 
when  it  arises  from  less  frequent  and  less  suspected  causes.  In 
consequence  of  this,  palliative  and  topical  applications  only  are 
used,  and  the  true  source  of  pain  is  left  undisturbed,  until  the 
rottenness  and  decay  are  so  considerably  extended,  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  alveolary  part,  and  thus  to  rob  the  patient  of  all  his 
teeth,  if  not  to  put  a  painful  period  to  his  life. 

A  gentleman  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  is  now  under 
the  care  of  an  eminent  surgeon/ whose  friendship  I  have  often 
experienced,  was  pleased  to  send  for  me  some  time  ago  to  have 
advice  concerning  his  teeth  and  gums,  which  he  said  had  been 
long  extremely  painful  and  disordered,  in  spite  of  a  variety  of  ap- 
plications which  he  had  tried  under  different  people. 

I  found  the  gums  and  contiguous  periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw 
entirely  destroyed,  the  teeth  discolored,  and  surrounded  with  ietid 
matter.  The  upper  jaw  was  also  affected,  but  not  to  so^great  a 
degree. 

The  lonf  duration  of  the  disease,  the  state  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  pain  from  the  teeth  to  the  solid  part  of  the 
jaw-bone,  and  the  color  of  the  naked  alveolary  part,  showed 
evidently  that  this  last  was  carious. 
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Determined  by  these  appearances,  and  by  the  judicious  advice 
of  the  gentleman  above  mentioned,  I  applied  my  instrument  to 
extract  the  third  grinder,  which  stood  in  the  most  disordered  part 
of  the  bone.  It  came  away  with  great  ease»  and  brought  with  it 
a  large  piece  of  the  carious  bone,  together  with  four  teeth  which 
it  enclosed.  The  part  is  now  almost  healed,  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon  to  whom  he  is  entirely  indebted  for  this  cure  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  another  operation  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
necessary  on  the  opposite  side,  through  the  patient's  neglect,  in 
permitting  the  caries  to  extend  itself  so  far  before  he  called  for 
proper  advice. 

Indeed,  I  believe,  that  if  this  case  had  fallen  under  skilful  hands 
at  its  first  rise,  an  incision  of  the  gums  and  puncture  of  the  af- 
fected bone,  or  at  the  worst,  the  extraction  or  one  tooth,  wouid 
have  put  an  end  to  the  disease,  provided  the  venereal  infection 
had  been  judiciously  treated  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

A  Caries  of  the  Teeihf  and  the  Tooth^ache  arising  therefrcm, 

A  beginning  caries  is  discovered  by  spots  of  a  dead  white,  or 
yellow,  or  brownish  hue,  accompanied  generally  with  slight  fissures 
and  perforations  of  the  enamel;  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it  is 
shown  bv  a  lividity  or  superficial  blackness :  and  the  last  degree 
of  it,  by  loss  of  substance. 

Exclusive  of  the  difierent  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished also  by  the  manner  in  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  part 
of  the  tooth  which  it  attacks ;  for  it  sometimes  destroys  the  teeth 
quickly,  with  a  wet  and  livid  rottenness,  and  is  then  called  a  tvei 
caries :  at  other  times  it  acts  more  slowly,  and  the  aflfected  part 
is  yellow,  dried,  and  withered ;  then  it  is  called  the  dry  caries. 

The  former  sort  affects  a  tooth  in  the  middle  of  its  upper  sur* 
face  mast  commonly ^  and  proceeds  quickly  to  the  cavity  in  which 
the  body  of  the  nerve  lodges :  the  other  attacks  it  laterally,  gives 
less  pain,  acts  more  slowly,  does  not  happen  so  often,  and  is  more 
easily  checked  in  its  progress. 

The  molares,  on  account  of  their  grinding  on  each  other  in 
mastication,  lose  the  enamel  of  their  upper  surface  before  any  of 
the  other  teeth ;  and  therefore  are  much  more  frequently  afl^ted 
with  that  sort  of  caries  which  perforates  the  teeth  perpendicularly, 
exposes  the  nerve  and  vessels,  gives  rise  sometimes  to  fungus 
excrescences  of  them,  which  some  people  have  mistaken  for 
worms  of  the  teeth,  and  occasions  that  constant  oozing  of  fetid 
matter  from  the  exposed  vessels,  which  distinguishes  the  tre<  caries. 
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Il  18  ramarkabla.  that  the  upper  molares  are  more  frequently  ca- 
rious than  the  lower»  and  the  dentea  sapieniuB  in  general  aafler 
eoonor  than  any  of  the  other  grinding  teeth. 

Fissures,  perforations,  and  white  or  yellow  spots  of  the  enamel, 
shouM  not  be  meddled  with ;  for  teeth  are  very  often  seen  to  last 
in  such  a  state  for  many  years»  without  any  of  the  inconvenieooes 
which  attend  the  Iota)  exposure  of  the  bony  substance  when  the 
enamel  is  filed  away :  but  when  it  happens  that  this  affection  of 
the  enamel  makes  hasty  strides  towards  lividity  and  true  caries« 
then  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  related  hereafter. 

A  superficial  or  dry  caries,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  advance 
very  qiuckly»  should  not  be  meddled  with,  because  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  destroying  the  enamel,  and  because  such  a  cure 
is  often  productive  of  greater  evils  than  the  disease  itself;  for  it 
exposes  the  bony  part  of  the  tooth,  and  gives  rise  to  psun  and 
new  disorders  on  every  slight  occasion ;  whilst  the  superficial 
caries,  if  left  to  itself,  might  remain  without  increase  or  incoo- 
venience  for  many  years,  as  we  frequently  observe. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  proceeds  quickly  to  destroy  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  affected  tooth,  and  must  be  filed  away  totally.  Then 
the  bony  surface,  which  is  exposed  by  the  operation,  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  bit  of  lint  dipt  in  a  stimulatiitt;  balsam,  or  if  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  applied,  with  a  bit  of  gum  tacamahaca, 
gum  juniper,  ambergris,  or  of  gum  mastich,  properly  fastened  in. 

At  other  times  it  attacks  the  whole  crown  of  a  tooth  on  all 
sides,  particularly  when  the  enamel  is  worn  or  filed  off;  and 
although  it  does  not  waste  it  very  fast,  it  renders  it  incapable  of 
bearii^  the  slightest  pressure  or  cold^ 

<Aend«  aromatic,  camphorated,  and  sedative  applications  remove, 
fop  ike  iaiManL,  the  pain  which  is  felt  occasionally  ;  but  if  it  should 
letjam  often  and  violently,  and  if  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
affected  teeth  prevents  the  patient  constantly  from  chewing  on 
that  side,  extraction  is  by  all  means  advisable,  else  the  neighbor- 
]M  teeth  will  become  tartarous  and  protruded  for  want  of  usq. 

When  the  wet  or  livid  caries  attacks  the  upper  surface  of  a 
toothf  it  should  be  immediately  removed  by  proper  instruments  : 
if  it  has  already  made  its  way  into  the  cavity,  in  which  the  body 
of  the  n^ve  and  the  vessels  lodge,  and  occasions  violent  pain,  the 
nerve  should  be  destroyed,  by  applying  the  hot  iron  which  is 
made  for  this  purpose:  a  little  lint,  dipt  in  oiloicinnamont  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  cavity  for  two  or  three  days,  to  shrivel  such 
part  of  the  nerve  at  bottom  as  might  have  escaped  the  iron,  and 
to  correct  the  putrefactive  liquor ;  after  which,  the  burnt  and 
carious  parts  are  to  be  cleared  away,  the  hole  is  to  be  widened 
a  little,  %f  necessary,  and  then  filled  with  gold  or  lend,  &c. 
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• 

» 

For.  those  who  dread  the  actual  cautery,  and  will  not  submit 
to  it^  a  drop  of  spirit  of  vitriol  or  nitre  may  be  catched  on  the  end 
of  a  probe,  and  introduced  carefully  into  the  cavity :  a  drop  of 
soap-Ioes^  or  a  bit  of  lunar,  or  common  dry  caustic,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose ;  but  none  of  them  so  well  as  the  actual  cautery ; 
because  their  action  cannot  be  so  easily  or  so  immediately  direct- 
ed,  nor  can  the  saliva  be  prevented  from  blunting  their  corrosive 
quality.  When  the  pain  is  already  violent,  and  when  the  actual 
cautery  cannot  be  used,  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  of  cloves,  applied  in 
the  cavity,  shrivels  and  destroys  the  nerve  more  gently  and 
slowly  than  caustic  applications,  and  after  some  days,  suppresses 
its  sensibility  so  far  as  to  admit  the  use  of  instruments  to  clear 
away  the  carious  parts,  to  widen  the  cavity,  and  to  fill  it  with 
gold  or  lead,  to  prevent  the  future  access  of  air,  the  lodgment  of 
iood,  and  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease. 

Wherever  gold  or  lead  cannot  be  borne  in  this  manner,  some 
of  the  tough  resinous  substances,  mentioned  above,  should  be  used, 
until  the  parts  are  less  sensible,  or  better  accustomed  to  such  a 
sensation ;  and  it  is  in  general  to  be  observed,  that  the  gold,  lead, 
or  gum,  should  not  project  beyond  the  common  level. 

When  the  caries  has  been  neglected  until  the  bony  substance 
of  the  crown  is  almost  destroyed,  the  remaining  enamelled  shell 
is  to  be  filed  down  even  with  the  gums ;  and  the  crown  of  a 
human  tooth  of  proper  shape  and  size  may  be  artfully  fitted  over 
the  natural  stump,  and  screwed  to  it,  in  a  manner  to  be  as  solid 
and  useful  as  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

This  is  a  method  which  can  be  attended  with  no  manner  of 
inconvenience,  provided  it  be  properly  executed,  in  the  manner 
practised  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  March,  provided  the  nerve  be 
destroyed,  that  the  screw  do  not  enter  too  deep  into  the  root,  and 
that  the  root  itself  be  not  already  loosened.  Therefore  I  always 
practise  it,  and  prefer  it  to  the  extraction  of  the  stump,  and  the 
precarious  transplanting  of  another  tooth,  whenever  tiie  patient  is 
willing  to  go  to  the  price  whioii  a  judicious  execution  of  it  deserves. 

I  observe,  that  some  people,  endeavoring  to  imitate  this  niethod, 
use  a  rivet  instead  of  a  screw,  and  make  the  patient  believe  that 
they  have  instantly  given  him  a  beautiful  and  we'll- fastened  tooth, 
whilst  they  have  only  fitted  a  new  crown  to  the  former  stump. 
But  the  rivet  is  not  eligible,  because  it  does  not  hold  so  well. 

When  it  happens  that  the  nerve  cannot  be  perfectly  destroyed, 
and  the  screw  cannot  be  borne  without  pain ;  the  crown,  which 
is  to  be  fitted  in,  is  to  be  diilleJ  through  laterally  almost  even 
with  the  guins»  and,  after  being  properly  placed,  is  to  be  held  fast 
by  means  of  ligatures,  which  are  to  be  passed  through  these  boles, 
and  fixed  to  the  neighboring  teeth. 
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A  caries  sometimes  affects  the  teeth,  and  produces  the  tooth- 
ache in  a  manner  which  cannot  easily  be  discovered  :  that  is,  it 
begins  in  the  lateral  part  of  a  tooth,  where  it  is  perfectly  hidden 
and  covered  by  the  neighboring  one. 

This  sort  of  caries  often  proceeds  quickly,  and  conanderably 
injures  the  teeth  before  it  appears  externally ;  therefore  it  sboold 
be  carefully  looked  into,  and  obviated  in  due  time  by  filing  open 
the  suspected  part,  and  by  removing  entirely  the  infected  crust. 
For  although  it  is  advisable  to  be  very  sparing  and  cautious  ia 
the  use  of  the ^6  in  every  other  instance,  this  case'  particularly 
requires  it,  without  loss  of  time ;  that  the  putrid  and  contagious 
matter  may  have  no  place  to  rest  in,  that  H  nr>ay  not  affect  the 
neighboring  teeth,  and  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  brush  or 
tooth-pick  to  enter  and  clear  away  the  relics  of  food,  which 
considerably  promote  the  carious  infection. 

As  a  caries  may  easily  be  communicated  from  one  tooth  to 
another,  and  often  makes  considerable  advances  withont  occasion- 
ing any  pain,  those  who  are  nice  in  the  preservation  of  their 
teeth,  should  have  them  examined  three  or  four  times  a-year  at 
least ;  because  in  that  case,  the  surgeon  dentist  may  nip  such 
evils  in  their  rise,  or  he  may  judge  more  accurately  of  the  nature 
and  due  treatment  of  each. 

Where  it  happens  that  a  patient  is  led  away  with  the  opinion 
that  the  tooth-ache  attending  caries  may  be  cured  by  external 
applications,  as  advertised  by  many  persons;  and  when  he 
will  not  submit  to  the  rational  and  effectual  methods  treated  of 
above,  we  must  be  content  with  the  application  of  sedative  and 
camphorated  pastes  or  tinctures  to  the  carious  part,  or  with  the 
use  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  of  cloves,  or  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
any  aromatic  acrid  liquor,  to  destroy  the  sensation  of  the  nerve 
for  the  instant.  Finally,  where  the  caries  has  extended  too  far 
into  the  substance  of  the  root,  where  matter  is  generated  and 
Kkely  to  be  retained  in  such  cavities,  where  a  new  crown  cannot 
be  fitted,  and  where  the  pain  continues  even  after  the  nerve  is 
burnt,  extraction  is  the  last  resource. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Loss  of  Enamel,  and  the  Tooth^ache  arising  from  thence. 

A  loss  of  enamel  is  easily  detected  by  the  eye,  and  is  occasion- 
ed sometimes  by  internal  disorders,  sometimes  by  acid  fruits  and 
sweetmeats,  often  by  long  wearing,  but  most  frequently  by  filing 
and  the  repeated  use  of  certain  tooth-powders,  electuaries,  and 
acid  tinctures,  sold  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
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Whatever  the  cause  be,  the  enamel  once  lost,  ns  we  mentioned 
before,  never  is  restored,  and  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  tooth- 
ache, arising  from  such  an  exposure  of  the  naked  nervous  bony 
substance  of  the  teeth,  is  to  use  palliatives,  or  apply  the  instrument 
at  once.  For  the  former  intention,  camphorated  setherial  and 
sedative  applications,  if  properly  chosen,  may  be  used  as  a  tem- 
porary relief  with  success :  at  the  same  time  also,  the  use  of  such 
cutting  powders  and  corrosive  tinctures  must  be  wholly  rejected, 
and  extremeji  of  heat  or  cold,  and  sweetmeats,  and  acid  liquors, 
avoided  carefully,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  treated  of  at  large 
in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 


•  ^    ^  ^ 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Of  Fracltires  of  the  Teeih^  and  the  Tooth-ache  arising  from  thence. 

As  the  fracture  of  a  tooth  is  occasioned  by  some  violence,  and 
attended  with  a  loss  of  substance,  it  is  easy  to  know  when  a  tooth- 
ache arises. from  that  cause. 

The  treatm^t  depends  on  the  extent,  the  direction,  and  figure 
of  the  fracture,  on  the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  and  on  the  choice 
and  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

If  the  portion  of  the  tooth  that  is  broken  ofTbe  small,  acrid  oils, 
sedatives,  and  camphorated  applications, remove  the  sensibility  of 
the  exposed  bony  substance,  and  mitigate  the  pain,  until  custom, 
or  the  withering  of  the  nerves  which  Tie  near  the  surface,  renders 
the  ordinary  impressions  of  air,  cold,  and  heat,  tolerable  to  the 
patient ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  cover  the  part  for  some  time  ^ith 
some  of  the  resinous  substances  mentioned  before. 

If  the  fracture  be  oblique,  leaving  sharp  prominent  edges 
which  are  likely  to  wound  the  lips  or  tongue,  they  are  to  be  filed 
off. 

When  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  crown  is  broken 
off,  the  nerve  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  new  crown  fixed  on,  as 
related  at  page  49.  If  the  patient  does  not  choose  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  this  method,  and  if  he  feels  no  pain  or  uneasiness 
from  the  stump,  it  may  be  safely  permitted  to  drop  out  of  its  own 
accord.  But  if  the  pain  continues,  or  is  apt  to  be  renewed  on 
every  slight  occasion,  extraction  is  the  only  cure,  and  it  should 
not  be  deferred  too  lon^ ;  for  the  consequences  of  such  delay  are 
sometimes  very  alarmmg,  and  render  this  necessary  operation 
impracticable  without  the  loss  of  a  neighboring  sound  tooth. 

A  young  lady  troubled  with  a  violent  tooth-ache  sent  for  a 
tooth-drawer,  about  half  a  year  ago,  and  desired  to  have  the  last 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right  side  taken  out,   for  the  pain 
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was  seated  there  particularly.  He  immediately  applied  the  in- 
strument, and,  as  she  then  believed,  extracted  the  tooth  entire. 
But  still  the  pain  continued,  and  was  increased  to  a  most  violent 
degree  by  the  slightest  impressions  of  cold  air  or  food. 

In  about  a  month  after  the  operation,  the  bad  effects  of  catching 
cold  were  added  to  the  former  complaint ;  the  pain  increased,  the 
gums  swelled,  a  violent  inflammation  seized  on  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  neck  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  sub-maxillary  glands 
became  hard,  painful,  and  greatly  enlarged.  These  symptoms 
continued  without  abatement  for  some  days,  and  then  produced  a 
collection  of  matter  in  the  affected  glands.  A  surgeon  was  sent 
for;  he  traced  out  the  source  of  the  disorder,  and  knowing  that  a 
cure  could  scarcely  be  obtained  without  the  removal  of  the  stump, 
which  he  judged  to  be  still  remaining,  he  was  pleased  to  send  for 
me.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  make  an  opening 
low  down  in  the  neck,  to  drain  away  the  matter  which  was  col- 
lected to  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  above  mentioned  glands 
and  muscles.  When  I  waited  on  the  lady,  the  inflammation, 
which  had  long  affected  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  jaw,  was 
not  yet  considerably  abated,  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened  wide 
enough  to  admit  my  finger»  or  to  allow  a  proper  view  of  the  parts, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  examining  by  the  help 
of  a  reflected  tooth-probe^  by  which  I  satisfied  myself  that  a  stump 
left  behind  in  the  operation  performed  by  the  tooth-drawer,  was 
the  sole  cause  of  all  these  symptoms,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
the  surgeon:  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  extract  it  at  all  events. 
As  the  jaws  could  not  be  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the  instru- 
meht  in  a  proper  direction,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  extract 
the  stump  without  removing  the  neigboring  tooth  which  stood  in 
the  way,  I  took  out  both  before  I  withdrew  my  hand.  About  a 
fortnight  after  this,  1  called  to  see  the  patient  again,  and  found 
that  the  inflammation  had  subsided  soon  after  the  operation,  and 
the  disordered  gland  was  in  a  condition  to  heal ;  but  she  told 
me  that  a  violent  erysipelas  seized  on  her  whole  face,  and  endan- 
gered her  life,  in  some  days  after  the  operation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Tooth-ache  and  other  Disorders,  arising  from  the  LaU 

Dentition. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  find  it  most  convenient  to  refer  the  treat- 
ment of  disorders  arising  from  dentition  in  young  children  to  the 
third  part  of  this  work :  I  shall  therefore  only  consider  the  last 
dentition  in  this  place. 
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The  denies  sapienlioe,  on  account  of  their  great  size  and  broad- 
ness at  the  extremity,  and  on  account  of  the  thickness  and  solidity 
of  the  gums  at  the  time  of  puberty,  are  not  protruded  without  a 
considerable  elevation  and  tension  of  these  parts.  It  happens  also, 
i))at  the  dens  sapientiae  of  one  jaw  often  grows  to  the  level  of  the 
neighboring  teeth,  long  before  the  corresponding  opposite  wise- 
touih  has  made  its  passage  through  the  gums;  wherefore  the 
gums  must  necessarily  be  bruised  and  wounded  as  often  as  the 
patient  attempts  to  chew;,  and  this  concurring  with  the  circum- 
stances related  above,  produces  violent  and  sometimes  wide  ex- 
tended inflammations  of  the  gums  and  muscles  of  the  face,  and 
tooth-ache,  and  not  unfrequ^ntly  abscesses,  which  break  externally. 

Nothing  is  more  easily  distinguished  than  this  disorder,  because 
it  happens  at  a  certain  age,  and  seldom  comes  on  without  the 
patient's  being  well  convinced  by  gradual  advances  that  a  new 
tooth  is  the  cause. 

If  the  tooth  is  almost  protruded,  if  the  gums  are  considerably 
raised,  and  the  inflammation  not  verv  violent  or  extensive,  the 
pain  may  be  presently  removed  by  cutting  the  gum  quite  down 
to  the  ^both,. with  a  large  crucial  incision,  to  prevent  a  speedy 
re-union.  But  when  the  tumor  is  very  large,  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  extended  itself  to  the  cheek  and  face,  and  muscles 
that  close  the  jaws,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  opened  wide, 
bleeding,  purging,  and  emollient  cataplasms  must  be  used,  and 
the  mouth  washed  with  attenuating  liquors,  until  it  can  be  opened 
sufficiently  to  admit  the  instrument,  and  until  the  parts  have  re- 
turned to  their  natural  situation.  Then  a  crucial  incision  should* 
be  made,  large  and  deep  enough,  with  the  bistoury  or  fleam,  to 
give  the  tooth  a  free  passage.  I  say  the  parts  should  be  brought 
to  their  natural  situation  previous  to  this  operation,  because  an 
inflammation  affects  the  soft  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  those  that 
close  the  jaws,  more  considerably  than  the  gums,  and  throws 
them  out  of  their  natural  place  so  far,  that  I  have  known  a  pa- 
tient to  have  received  a  considerable  cut  in  the  cheek,  close  by 
the  teeth,  which  was  intended  for  the  affected  gums.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  gums  also  should  be  deep  and  complete,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  re-unite ;  or  the  slender  slips  which  may  have  escaped 
the  knife,  and  which  lie  over  the  tooth,  suffering  now  a  greater 
tension  than  before,  are  found  to  continue  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion for  a  considerable  time. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Of  the  Disorder  which  toe  express  by  saying  the  teeth  are  of  an 

edge. 

Although  our  language  does  not  furnish  a  proper  nanne  for 
this  afTection  of  the  teeth,  it  is  well  known,  and  very  frequent, 
especially  among  children  who  are  fond  of  eating  vast  quantities 
of  acid  or  acerb  fruits. 

It  is  also  observed  H>  proceed  from  certain  internal  diseases, 
from  hysteric  affections,  from  bilious  and  putrid  diseases,  and  long 
continued  salivation;  but  the  most  troublesome  and  lasting  kind 
of  it,  is  owing  to  a  loss  of  enamel. 

This  painful  affection  is  chiefly  felt  when  we  attempt  to  chew; 
and  unless  we  admit  that  the  solid  substance  of  the  teeth  is  ex- 
tremely sen^ble  of  certain  sorts  of  stimuli,  whilst  it  is  insensible 
of  other  impressions  which  appear  equally  strong,  it  is  very  hard 
to  explain  how  the  sensation  is  brought  about.  To  refer  it  to  the 
gums  explains  nothing,  for  certain  sounds  have  the  same  effect, 
and  the  disorder,  when  it  arises  from  internal  causes,  may  often 
be  alleviated  by  rubbing  the  tops  of  the  teeth  with  a  dry  towel ; 
and  the  tooth-edge  of  children  is  removed  by  applying  sorrel 
leaves  in  the  same  manner ;  which,  although  acid  and  acerb, 
remove  the  disorder  left  by  acid  and  acerb  apples,  currants, 
gooseberries,  or  other  fruits. 

That  sort  of  tooth-edge  which  arises  from  internal  disorders, 
ceases  with  the  general  cause  which  produced  it,  and  is  therefore 
entirely  the  object  of  medical  practice;  that  which  arises  from 
the  use  of  acids  and  acerb  fruits  is  to  be  cured  by  chewing  sorrel 
leaves;  and  that  which  is  owing  to  loss  of  enamel,  particularly 
in  cold  weather,  is  relieved  by  keeping  warm  water  in  the  mouth 
for  some  time,  or  by  applying  spirituous  and  acrid  things,  and  by 
protecting  the  teeth  from  the  impressions  of  air,  cold  and  saccharine 
or  acid  food. 


OHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Intermitting  or  Aguish  Tooth-ache. 

It  happens  frequently  that  a  tooth-ache  returns  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  has  the  same  remissions  as  are  observable  in  intermittent 
fevers. 

The  very  idea  of  intermission  and  that  of  giving  Peruvian  bark, 
are  so  intimately  connected  in  modern  practice,  that  I  have  a 
hundred  times  seen  an  intermittent  tooth-ache  treated  with  this 
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medicine  for  several  months,  which  has  afterwards  been  cured 
in  three  minutes,  by  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth. 

I  will  not  presume  to  say  that  an  intermittent'  fever  has  never 
shewn  itself  under  this  form,  independent  of  any  topical  disorder 
of  the  pained  teeth;  nor  will  I  pretend  to  explain  why  the  aching 
of  a  carious  tooth  should  cease  and  return  at  stated  intervals. 
But  I  can  safely  affirm  that  I  never  heard  of  a  lasting  intermittent 
tooth-ache  cured  by  the  bark,  nor  have  I  seen  one  instance  where 
the  pain  could  not  be  referred  to  some  more  probable  and  de- 
monstrable cause  than  that  to  which  it  is  generally  attributed ; 
and  I  have  cured  numbers,  where  the  bark  had  failed,  by  extract- 
ing a  carious  tooth,  sometimes  in  the  seat  of  pain,  at  other  times 
in  the  opposite  jaw,  or  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  same 
jaw.  Nor  do  I  think  that  an  intermission,  and  regular  approach 
of  pain,  at  stated  intervals,  is  a  singular  appearance,  or  probable 
indication  of  that  species  of  fever  which  is  cured  by  bark:  for, in 
the  human  system,  nature  universally  affects  stated  periods  of 
operation,  and  seems  to  be  led  remarkably  by  habit.  Thus  we 
grow  hungry  and  sleepy  at  stated  hours;  epilepsies  and  madness, 
and  some  hysteric  fits  return  regularly :  thus,  the  asthma,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  hectic  fever,  are  most  violent  at  stated  hours:  thus, 
wounds  give  most  pain,  and  disorders  in  general  grow  worse 
towards  the  evening ;  then,  why  may  not  the  pain  of  a  carious 
tooth  observe  some  order  in  its  recess  and  return  ? 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  deception  in  this  case  has  been,  that 
the  teeth  in  the  pained  part  have  been  found  perfectly  free  from 
every  appearance  of  topical  disease ;  and  the  observer,  not  know- 
ing that  a  carious  tooth  at  a  distance  may  produce  such  symptoms, 
never  searches  farther,  but  resolves  that  the  intermittent  tooth-ache 
shaO  be  treated  like  the  intermittent  fever. 

A  lady  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  winter  of  the  year 
1766,  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
extended  equally  over  the  whole  set,  but  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  remarkable  degree  of  inflammation.  She  sent  for  her 
apothecary,  related  her  complaint,  and  added  that  she  had  reason 
to  suspect  a  cold  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  Resting  too  much 
upon  this,  he  took  it  to  be  a  defluxion,  or  a  humour  feeing  on  the 
gums;  accordingly  be  ordered  purges  and  cooling  medicines, and 
laid  on  blisters  behind  the  ears.  This  treatment  was  continued 
upwards  of  ten  days  to  no  effect,  except  that  the  pain  now  became 
intermittent,  departing  in  the  day-time,  but  returning  at  night  with 
double  violence,  and  thereby  depriving  her  of  rest.  Having  re- 
marked  this  change,  he  agreed  with  the  patient  in  suspecting  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  case  at  first;  and  now  that  the  disorder 
began  to  show  itself  under  its  proper  type,  there  remained  no 
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doubl  Willi  him  of  its  being  speedily  cured  by  the  bark.  The  bark 
was  given  in  various  forms  for  upwards  of  a  month,  the  pain 
continued,  and  the  patieut  would  take  no  more  medicine,  but  re- 
solved to  send  for  me. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  discover  any  thing  in  her 
teeth  or  gums,  to  which*  a  pain  so  lasting  and  obstinate  could 
easily  be  referred.  Observing,  however,  that  the  teeth  were 
dirty,  and  in  many  places  had  their  interstices  quite  filled  up  with 
slough,  for  want  of  being  used,  for  the  patient  could  not  chew 
hard  food  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  clean  them  well,  and  to  examine  more  narrowly 
before  I  should  confess  my  fgnorance  of  the  cause  of  her  com- 
plaints.  When  I  capie  to  clean  the  last  molaris  on  the  right  side, 
the  instrument  catched  in  a  small  carious  interstice,  close  by  the 
next  tooth  on  the  outside,  and  then  I  plainly  saw  the  source  of 
all  that  I  have  related  above. 

Having  told  the  patient  what  I  thought  on  the  occasion,  she 
was  eager  to  have  the  carious  tooth  taken  out  immediately.  I 
complied ;  the  pain  ceased  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation, 
and  never  returned  since  that  time. 

Although  cases  of  the  intermittent  tooth-ache  occur  every  day, 
this  furnishes  more  ground  for  observation  than  any  other  that 
ever  has  fallen  under  my  care ;  for  it  is  very  unaccountable  how 
a  whole  set  of  teeth  could  be  so  long  affected  by  so  slight  a  cause, 
whilst  a  wide  extended  caries  is  often  seen  to  produce  no  pain  at 
all.  The  similarity  also  between  this  case  and  the  continued 
fevers  which  become  intermittent,  is  remaf'kable,  especially  as  it 
arose  from  a  treatment  which  is  apt  to  have  a  like  effect  in  febrile 
cases.  The  constant  return  of  the  pain  at  night,  particularly,  is 
pretty  singular ;  and  the  difficulty  which  I  found  in  discovering 
the  seat  of  the  disorder,  should  teach  those  who  arc  applied  to  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  that  no  man  can  detect  a  slight  cnries  of  the 
side  of  a  tooth,  unless  the  parts  at^  perfectly  clean,  unless  he  uses 
proper  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and  unless  his  manner  of 
examining  is  better  than  what  is  usually  practised :  for  most 
people  content  themselves  with  looking  at  the  upper  surface  of 
the  teeth,  and  never  consider  what  may  lie  hid  on  either  side, 
under  the  slough,  which  constantly  attends  surli  disorders  of  them 
as  prevent  mastication. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Of  ScrenesSf  Sqftneu^  and  Bleeding  of  the  Owns,  of  Worms  of 
the  Teeth,  of  Stinking  Breath,  and  Lost  Palate. 

Soreness,  sponginess,  and  bleeding  of  the  gums,  generally 
arise  from  scurvy,  venereal  infection,  or  putrid  fevers,  and  are 
cured  by  general  treatment  of  the  original  disease,  by  the  frequent 
application  of  astringents  and  antiseptics,  and  by  scarificationSi 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  vent  to  the  over-charged  vessels,  or 
acrid  matter. 

The  use  of  the  brush,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  condemned  by 
some  theoretical  reasoners ;  but  experience  shows  that  nothing 
conduces  to  the  restoration  and  solidity  of  the  gums  more  than 
freouent  brushing  and  cleaning. 

Worms  of  the  teeth,  although  talked  of  by  some  authors,  are 
not  to  be  seen  in  practice ;  but  the  fungous  excrescences  which 
rise  out  of  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  and  which  are  taken  for 
worms  even  at  this  day,  occur  frequently,  and  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  cautery. 

V  A  stinking  breath  attends  external  foulness  of  the  teeth,  caries 
and  purulent  cavities  of  them,  scorbutic  or  ulcerated  gums,  and 
the  long  lodgment  of  little  scraps  of  alirt^ent  in  the  intersticeSf 
occasioned  by  the  recess  of  the  gums,  the  use  of  hard  tooth-picks, 
and  a^  bad  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  methods  of  cure  caQ 
easily  be  deduced  from  what  is  said  on  each  of  these  heads 
respectively. 

Disorders  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  other  more  general  ones  of 
the  whole  system,  sometimes  bring  on  a  caries  of  the  palate  bones ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  food,  in  chewing,  is  apt  to  pass  into 
the  nose,  and  the  speech  becomes  disagreeable.  When  these  thin 
l>ones  are  once  lost,  they  never  are  regenerated,  and  an  artificial 
palate  is  the  only  remedy. 

This  is  artfully  contrived,  and  fitted  in  various  ways,  agreeable 
to  the  extent,  situation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  diseased 
aperture.  But  as  I  have  all  along  avoided  the  description  of 
instruments,  devices,  and  operations,  I  shall  not  at  present  enter 
into  any  detail  of  this  contrivance. 

Before  we  finish  this  little  sketch  of  the  treatment  of  disorders 
to  which  the  teeth  and  neighboring  parts  are  exposed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that,  for  the  sake  of  being  easily  understood,  I 
have  all  along  described  and  considered  them  in  their  most  simple 
state,  without  representing  the  various  combinations  and  compli- 
cations of  them,  which  occur  in  practice,  and  the  equivocancy  of 
>  the  diagnostic  signs,  which  I  have  aflixed  to  each  sort,  when  two 
or  three  diseases,  uniting,  confuse  the  common  order,  and  produce 
new  varieties. 

8 
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The  reader,  therefore,  mil  please  to  observe  that  the  regular 
appearance  which  we  have  given  to  the  disorders  treated  of  above, 
is  not  meant  to  bestow  on  the  subject  a  greater  air  of  certainty 
than  it  deserves,  nor  to  make  him  believe  that  he  will  find  things 
precisely  as  we  represent  them,  in  every  instance,  or  that  he  may 
meet  with  no  cases  besides  those  we  have  treated  of.  It  is  in* 
tended  only  to  assist  him  in  thinking  and  reasoning  methodically, 
to  furnish  him  with  matter  and  practical  discoveries,  and  with  a 
line  which  may  serve  to  guide  him  through  the  irregularities, 
intricacies,  and  doubts  which  occur  in  practice. 


PART    III. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Teeth  and  QumSj  to  prevent 
Diseases  and  Deformities  of  them,  and  to  restore  and  preserve 
their  Beauty. 

PRELIMINART  DISC0UR8B. 

Before  I  attempt  to  teach  how  diseases  and  deformities  of  the 
teeth  are  to  be  prevented ;  before  I  venture  to  oppose  the  unfair 
and  dangerous  practices  which  prevail  at  this  time»  or  to  explain 
how  the  trouble  and  expense  which  are  usually  bestowed  in  pre* 
serving  the  beauty  of  the  teeth,  may  be  more  advantageously  and 
judiciously  applied,  and  reduced  within  such  bounds  as  will  better 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  people ;  I  must  beg  leave  to  throw 
myself  on  the  candor  and  justice  of  the  public,  and  to  entreat 
that  my  endeavors  may  be  received  with  indulgence^  as  I  have 
offered  them  with  good  intent.  For  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  to  which  a  man  is  exposed,  who  reduces 
to  order  and  fairly  teaches  an  art  that  has  been  as  obscure  as  its 
professors,  and  branched  by  crafty  and  illiberal  men  into  various 

Eretended  mysteries;  and  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  impositions 
y  which  a  few  interested  individuals  acquire  considerable  sums 
of  money,  I  must  expect  to  be  followed  with  the  enmity  and 
malice  oi  their  party,  as  much  as  if  I  had  subverted  some  useful 
branch  of  trade. 

But  I  hope  the  candid  and  discerning  part  of  my  readers  will 
observe,  that  a  man  who  undertakes  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  bound 
in  justice  to  tell  what  is  hurtful,  as  well  as  what  is  serviceable ; 
they  will  consider  that  he  does  not  act  on  selfish  principles  only, 
who  teaches  how  people  may  obviate  a  number  of  those  evils 
which  are  the  chief  sources  of  his  own  profit ;  who  opposes  fruit- 
less expense,  extortion,  and  deceit;  who  affects  no  secrets  or 
peculiar  excellence,  nor  obtrudes  upon  the  credulous  any  specific 
compositions  or  nostrums ;  and  finally,  who  endeavors  to  make 
bis  art  appear  the  fit  study  of  judicious  men,  and  not  the  trade  of 
mountebanks,  valets  de  chambre,  and  nostrum  mongers ;  wishing 
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by  his  example  to  encourage  others  to  communicate  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  candid, 
liberal  manner  as  is  observed  by  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
repute. 

As  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  teeth  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  them  in  early  life,  we  shall 
begin  this  part  with  the  first  dentition,  then  we  shall  treat  of  the 
second,  and  afterwards  successively  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth. 

Of  the  reduction  of  them  by  ligature. 

Of  the  use  and  abuse  of  filing. 

Of  the  methods  of  preserving  the  whiteness  and  polish  of  the 
teeth. 

Of  acids,  sweets,  violent  efforts,  picking  the  teeth,  smoking,  &c. 

Of  the  care  of  the  teeth  in  advanced  age.     And, 

Of  artificial  sets  of  teeth. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Of  the  First  Dentition, 

FaoM  the  third  month  to  the  second  year,  the  protrusion  of  the 
teeth  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness, 
pain,  and  inflammation  of  the  gums,  on  account  of  the  continued 
state  of  tension  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  unremitted  irrita- 
tion occasioned  by  the  sharp  edges  underneath. 

If,  during  this  time,  any  general  febrile  disorders  should  concur, 
or  any  other  cause  which  is  apt  to  increase  the  inflammation  of 
these  parts,  and  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  the  inflam- 
mation is  turned  to  ulcers,  or  extends  itself  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  to  the  salivary  glands,  and  other  parts,  producing  abscesses 
and  a  variety  of  disorders.  Hence  slavering,  restlessness,  head- 
aches, pains  in  the  ears,  parotids,  inflammatory  and  hectic  fevers, 
rickets,  convulsions,  vomiting,  purging,  and  even  the  death  of 
almost  one  half  of  the  children  that  are  lost  before  the  second 
year.* 

But  without  departing  from  our  present  purpose,  it  is  constantly 
observed,  that  dentition  causes  inflammation,  that  inflammation,  if 
violent  and  neglected,  causes  ulcers  and  abscesses,  and  these  not 
only  can  injure  the  growing  teeth,  but  also  the  tender  stamina 
which  lie  beneath  to  supply  a  second  dentition. 

*  Those  who  judge  of  the  fatality  of  disorders  by  the  bills  of  mortality, 
will  imagine  pernaps  that  this  computation  is  gready  overstretched.  But 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  deaths  imputed  to  convulsive,  febrile, 
hectic,  and  ricketty  disorders,  are  to  be  taken  into  this  account,  because  they 
almost  universally  arise  from  dentition  at  this  time  of  life. 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  treatment  of  the  first  dentition  at 
once  concerns  the  health  and  life  of  the  child,  and  the  soundness 
and  beauty  of  all  the  teeth  which  he  has  already  grown,  or  ever 
is  to  have  afterwards;  and  nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted 
and  erroneous  than  the  notion  that  the  first  teeth  require  no  care, 
because  they  only  last  to  the  seventh  year. 

It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  to  watch  carefully  each  suc- 
cessive protrusion  of  the  milk-teeth^  to  mitigate  the  inflammation, 
to  alleviate  the  pain,  and  to  remove  every  impediment. 

For  these  purposes,  the  body  should  be  kept  o[)en  with  gentle 
purges,  when  necessary,  mild  opiates  should  be  given  at  night, 
when  the  pain  occasions  restlessness;  and  above  all,  the  gums 
should  be  divided  in  the  part  which  is  most  prominent  and  raised 
by  the  pressure  of  the  growing  tooth.  This  incision  should  be 
made  early  on  the  first  appearance  of  inflammation  or  fever,  pro- 
vided the  operator  is  assured,  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  other 
considerations, deducible  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  that  the  tooth  is  perfectly  formed,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  surface  of  the  gums.  For  it  is  trifling  with  the  disease, 
and  a  timidity  only  founded  on  inexperience,  to  defer  the  operation, 
as  is  commonly  done,  until  the  gums  are  considerably  elevated 
and  pointed,  since  the  chief  danger  and  pain  are  then  at  an  end, 
and  nature  is  sufiicient  for  the  purpose. 

In  making  this  incision,  some  judgment  is  necessary  to  hit 
exactly  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  rising  tooth ;  otherwise  it 
will  be  of  no  use,  and  the  tooth  will  take  another  course.  The 
incision  should  likewise  be  made  in  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the 
tooth,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  large  and  deep,  that  it  may 
not  close  quickly,  and  that  no  slips  may  be  left  in  the  way  uncut. 
After  this,  the  gums  should  be  constantly  moistened  with  a  little 
milk,  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  to  lessen  the  sensa- 
tion and  pain ;  and  as  the  free  discharge  of  saliva  is  found  to  give 
some  relief,  a  little  china  orange  juice  may  be  added  occasionally, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  used  without  exciting  pain  in  the  extremities 
of  the  divided  vessels. 

As  to  the  custom  of  encouraging  children  to  chew  upon  coral, 
wax,  and  such  like  bodies,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it>is  always  either 
hurtful  or  useless:  for  when  the  gums  are  not  inflamed,  the  work 
should  be  committed  entirely  to  nature,  and  not  to  the  impatient, 
capricious  fancy  of  an  infant,  who,  guided  only  by  the  feelings  of 
the  present  moment,  bruises  the  gums  against  the  sharp  edge  un- 
derneath, and  brings  on  inflammations,  which  would  not  perhaps 
have  happened  were  the  work  permitted  to  be  done  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees. 

But  when  the  parts  are  already  inflamed,  most  certainly  such 
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pressure,  irritation,  and  wounding  of  them,  as  happen  in  biting  a 
hard  body,  must  increase  every  evil;  I  am  therefore  for  leavii^ 
the  whole  to  nature,  whilst  she  is  indulgent,  or  for  making  a  free 
passage  at  once,  as  directed  above,  when  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  also  the  nurses  act  very  imprudently,  who  endeavor  to  cut 
the  gums  with  their  nat&,  or  a  sixpenny-piece,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  evidently  erroneous  than  the  common  notion  that  it  is  safer 
to  cut  them  in  this  manner,  than  with  the  lancet:  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  such  practices  will  not  be  continued. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Second  Dentition. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  first  dentition,  the  teeth  are  seldom 
or  never  discolored,  ill  placed,  or  subject  to  any  pain,  except  what 
arises  from  the  cutting  of  the  gums.  But  in  the  second  dentition 
it  happens  otherwise ;  because  the  first  stamina,  whilst  they  lie 
under  the  milk-teeth,  are  frequently  affected  and  even  destroyed 
by  the  inflammations,  suppurations,  and  other  disorders  occasioned 
by  the  first  dentition;  because, in  their  tender,  yielding  state,  they 
are  often  furrowed  and  indented  by  the  pressure  of  the  milk-teeth, 
stunted  in  their  growth,  thrown  out  of  their  proper  direction,  and 
sometimes  turned  in  their  sockets,  so  as  to  leave  interstices,  in 
which  small  portions  of  food  are  apt  to  lodge  and  rot,  and  forward 
the  production  of  tartarous  concretions,  caries,  &c. 

The  second  dentition,  therefore,  requires  as  much  care  as  the 
first,  and  indeed  as  frequent  observation  of  its  progress. 

After  the  sixth  year,  the  milk-teeth  are  gradually  urged  by  the 
set  underneath,  their  roots  are  destroyed  by  the  constant  pressure, 
and  then  the  bodies  easily  give  way,  without  pain,  in  the  ordinary 
course.  When -it  happens  that  the  roots  of  the  milk-teeth  are 
stronger  and  harder  than  usual,  and  that  the  succeeding  set  is 
soft  and  feeble,  the  milk-teeth  retain  their  places,  and  last  to  old 
age ;  if  the  new  growth  is  vigorous,  but  yet  finds  the  milk-teeth 
too  hard  and  firm  to  be  expelled,  it  takes  a  new  course,  and  slid- 
ing by  them,  emerges  above  the  gums,  on  the  outer  or  inner  side, 
forming  a  double  row  in  one  or  both  jaws,  sometimes  complete 
through  the  whole  anterior  arch,  sometimes  only  double  in  one, 
two,  or  three  places;  and  this  is  the  true  cause  of  odd  supemu' 
merary  teeth,  or  double  rows.  Sometimes  the  resistance  or  pres- 
sure of  the  milk-teeth  only  produces  indentures,  or  hurts  the  shape 
of  the  succeeding  set ;  but  the  most  common  evil  arising  from 
neglected  dentition  is  the  unevenness  or  irregular  position  of  the 
teeth,  which  happens  when  the  milk-teeth  are  pushed  out  by  the 
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succeeding  set ;  tnat  not  without  having  first  given  such  oblique 
resistance,  as  to  throw  them  out  of  the  just  and  symmetrical  order 
in  which  nature  had  kindly  placed  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  anterior  teeth  come  forth 
much  earlier  than  the  others;  and  formerly  we  observed,  that  the 
anterior  teeth  in  the  second  dentition  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  milk-teeth  of  the  same  part,  at  the  same  time  that  the  first 
and  second  molares  of  the  first  dentition  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  second  dentition  which  succeed  them.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  fore  tooth  of  the  second  dentition  has  not  only  to  encounter 
with  that  which  lies  immediately  over  it,  but  also  with  one  or 
both  of  the  neighboring  ones :  and  if  these  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
sheddinff,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  too  long,  the  emerg- 
ins  tooth  must  either  be  thrown  out  of  order,  or  it  must  be  stunt^' 
and  indented  by  rising  into  a  very  narrow  space.  These,  I  say, 
are  the  true  causes  of  snaggled,  rouffh,  and  indented  teeth ;  and 
were  parents  and  governesses  duly  informed  of  the  importance  of 
such  early  care  as  I  endeavor  to  recommend,  I  am  certain  the 
usual  negligence  on  this  occasion  would  not  be  of  lonff  continu- 
ance, nor  would  disordered,  ill  set,  or  discolored  teeth  be  seen  so 
often  in  advanced  life  as  at  present. 

Such  deformities  are  easily  obviated,  although  not  easily  cured ; 
for  if  a  child,  at  his  sixth  or  seventh  vear,  is  put  under  the  care 
of  a  person  who  is  competently  versed  in  anatomy,  and  the  nature 
and  progress  of  this  dentition,  he  will  determine  what  teeth  are 
first  to  TO  expected ;  and  by  the  feel,  position,  and  color  of  the 
milk-teeth,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  thev  should  be  re- 
moved immediately,  or  when  they  may  safely  be  left  for  a  longer 
time.  This,  may  likewise  with  some  certainty  be  determined, 
even  by  the  parents  or  governesses,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  second  dentition  comes  nearly  in  the  same  progressive 
order  as  the  first ;  and  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  teeth  are  to  be  expected 
and  assisted  first,  and  what  are  the  common  intervals  between 
the  successive  protrusions  of  the  rest,  the  whole  taking  six  or 
seven  years. 

Now,  since  it  happens  that  the  roots  of  the  milk-teeth  are  ob- 
literated and  destroved  by  the  pressure  of  the  set  underneath,  long 
before  the  time  of  sheddinff,  provided  things  go  on  in  the  proper 
course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  milk-tooth,  about  the  ordinary 
time  for  its  falling  out,  should  be  somewhat  less  firmly  fixed  in 
lis  socket  than  a  tooth  whose  root  is  long,  and  well  supported. 
1  do  not  mean  that  it  should  at  this  time  be  very  loose,  or  that  its 
motion  should  be  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  when  it  is  forced 
backward  or  forward  by  the  fingers ;  but  that  it  should  discover, 
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to  a  nice  touch,  such  a  degree  of  instability  as  can  be  judged  nol 
to  belong  to  a  long  rooted,  well  fixed  tooth. 

In  this  manner,  I  say,  it  may  be  known  when  the  milk-tooth 
has  lost  its  root,  when  it  is  not  very  likely  to  oppose  the  growth 
of  that  which  lies  under  it,  nor  to  throw  it  into  a  wrong  direction, 
and  how  long  the  case  may  safely  be  committed  to  nature. 

But  if.  at  the  ordinary  time  of  this  second  dentition,  no  degree 
of  looseness  can  be  felt  even  in  the  front  incisors,  which  generally 
fall  first,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  growth  of  the  set  underneath  does 
not  proceed  with  vigor,  and  that  the  adhesion  and  firmness  of  the 
milk-teeth  overmatch  its  protruding  power. 

In  this  case,  a  prudent  and  well-timed  extraction  of  the  milk- 
teeth,  at  proper  intervals,  insures  a  quicker  growth  of  the  succeed- 
ing set,  and  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  them ;  because  all  oblique 
pressure  or  resistance  is  removed. 

Some  people,  who  have  committed  the  care  of  their  children, 
in  due  time,  to  a  surgeon  dentist,  and  yet  have  not  obtained  for 
them  the  advantages  expected,  will  reply  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  extraction  of  the  milk-teeth  and  all  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
dentist  are  of  little  use.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  therefore,  that 
the  failure  of  success  has  not  been  owing  to  the  universal  defect 
or  inutility  of  the  art,  but  to  the  timidity  of  the  artist,  or  to  his 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  related  in  pace  11.  A  fact 
which  has  never,  before  this  time,  been  duly  attended  to,  or  even 
talked  of  by  any  author  or  practitioner,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Now,  if  what  I  have  said  on  that  occasion,  be  admitted  for  truth, 
it  is  plain  that  the  common  practice  of  removing  a  single  milk-tooth, 
to  make  way  for  the  young  tooth  that  lies  under  it,  is  not  sufficient 
to  insure  success :  for,  since  the  fore  teeth  of  the  second  dentition, 
on  account  of  their  increased  bulk,  must  and  do  edge  away 
towards  the  molares,  in  order  to  encourage  the  free  and  regular 
growth  of  one  front  incisor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
not  only  the  milk-incisor  which  stands  fairly  over  it,  but  also  the 
lateral  incisor  which  lies  over  it  in  part ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest 
progressively.  I  say,  wherever  a  proper  use  is  made  of  this  ob* 
servation,  neither  the  patient  nor  the  dentist  will  be  disappointed. 

But  great  caution  is  necessary  here ;  for  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  stamina  of  a  second  set  have,  in  some  cases,  been  destroyed 
by  preceding  disorders,  and  then  it  is  better  to  leave  the  milk- 
teeth,  which  sometimes  last  to  old  age,  than  to  rob  the  patient  of 
their  use  and  ornament. 

Such  a  case,  however,  is  very  rare,  seldom  exceeds  to  above 
one  tooth,  and  cannot  lead  a  judicious  dentist  into  considerable 
error ;  for  the  first  tooth  extracted  shows,  by  the  state  of  its  nerve 
and  root,  whether  there  is  another  underneath  or  not ;  and  if  the 
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doctrine  of  a  third  set  of  stamina  has  any  truth,  this  gives  it  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  coming  to  maturity. 

When  the  milk-teeth,  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  from 
being  even  and  well  set,  begin  to  turn  irregular  and  snaggled,  it 
is  plain  to  demonstration,  that  the  succeeding  set  does  not  press 
on  their  roots  in  the  proper  direction,  and  that  such  an  oblique 
action  and  redaction  is  as  likely  to  throw  the  new  set  out  of  order, 
as  it  has  evidently  affected  that  whose  irregularities  are  visible. 

So  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  whether  it  be  in  the  fifth,  or  in  the 
eighth,  or  any  intermediate  year,  every  milk-tooth,  so  departing 
from  its  natural  position,  should  be  constantly  extracted,  that  the 
young  tooth  beneath  may  no  longer  be  urged  obliquely,  but  that 
it  may  be  free  to  rise  in  just  and  proper  order. 

In  drawing  these  teeth,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
use  of  proper  instruments,  and  to  apply  them  in  a  judicious  man- 
ner— ^the  only  security  against  breaking  the  root,  or  the  edge  of 
the  socket,  or  tearing  or  bruising  the  gums ;  for  any  error  com- 
mitted here,  endangers  the  young  shooting  teeth,  which  may 
easily  be  disordered  or  destroyed  by  inflammation,  or  purulent 
matter  falling  on  the  socket  and  surrounding  membranes. 

Thus,  in  early  life,  we  may  be  preserved  from  a  deficiency  of 
teeth,  from  double  rows,  from  supernumerary  teeth  standing 
obliquely  against  the  lips  outwardly,  or  against  the  tongue  within, 
and  thereby  occasioning  ulcers  and  constant  uneasiness,  exclusive 
of  the  deformity.  Thus  we  may,  in  general,  be  preserved  from 
diseased,  stunted,  indented,  and  discolored  teeth ;  for  these  are 
the  consequences  of  inflammations,  suppurations,  pressure,  and 
obstruction,  which  we  have  taught  to  obviate.  And  finally,  we 
thus  prevent  that  want  of  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the  teeth, 
which  not  only  robs  the.  countenance  of  its  greatest  ornament, 
but  also  gives  rise  to  discoloring  tartarous  concretions,  and  a 
variety  of  evils. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,  and  the  Reduction  of  them   by 

Ligature, 

Ibregularities  of  the  teeth  are  extremely  frequent,  where 
none  of  the  above  mentioned  precautions  have  been  taken,  and 
where  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  dentition  has  been  neglected 
as  a  matter  of  no  concern ;  it  is  often  required,  therefore,  to  cor- 
rect by  artf  what  at  first  might  easily  have  been  prevented. 

To  bring  teeth  which  are  ill  set  into  beautiful  order,  at  any 
time  of  Ufe,  is  promised  every  day  in  the  public  papers,  with  the 
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greatest  assurance,  by  several  people  who  profess  tbemselfei 
dentists  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  people  enough  to  beliefe 
such  advertisements,  and  to  accuse  every  man  of  ignorance,  wbo~ 
should  affirm  that  it  is  impossible.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  thii, 
I  will  freely  own  that  I  never  have,  nor  ever  will  attempt  this 
ingenious  practice  upon  grown  people  ;  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
assign,  after  having  first  shown  the  different  methods  of  it 

The  first  is  to  pass  a  gold  wire  or  silken  ligature  froon  the 
neighboring  teeth  on  either  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  press  opoo 
that  which  stands  out  of  the  line,  in  a  direction  which  shaU  tend 
to  reduce  it. 

The  second  is  to  fix  a  thin,  elastic  gold  plate,  of  the  breadth  of 
a  watch-spring,  on  that  side  of  the  tooth  which  recedes  most  from 
the  proper  line,  and  then  to  fasten  the  ends  of  it  to  the  teeth  on 
either  side,  so  that  the  bent  of  the  spring  may  tend  to  press  ths 
irregular  tooth  back  to  its  place.  This,  and  the  former  contrivance, 
may  be  applied  where  one  or  more  teeth  incline  inwards,  as  well 
as  when  they  project  externally. 

The  next  method  is  not  quite  so  gentle,  and  consists  in  breaking 
the  teeth  into  order,  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of  crooked  pliersi 
after  which  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied. 

The  last  is,  to  file  them  into  order. 

In  advanced  age,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  teeth  are  so  deeply 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw-bone,  that  it  requires 
a  considerable  power  to  force  them  out  of  their  places,  and  that 
none  of  the  bones,  at  this  period,  will  yield  to  slight,  continued 
pressure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tender,  growing  boaes  of 
children  will  do.  But  without  a  yielding  of  the  bony  sides  of  the 
^sockets,  or  of  the  flinty  substance  of  the  teeth,  how  is  it  possible 
to  bring  a  tooth  which  projects  outward,  or  inclines  to  the  inside, 
into  the  proper  line?  or  supposing  this  were  feasible,  if  the  pliant 
bones  of  children  require  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  effect 
such  alterations,  what  would  be  the  time  necessary  on  this  occa- 
sion? what  the  degree  of  pressure  ?  who  could  support  such  lasting 
uneasiness  ?  if  we  may  tell  the  truth,  such  notions  belong  to  fancy, 
not  to  practice ;  and  such  promises  are  founded  on  ignorance,  or 
intended  for  deceit 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  second  method,  or  to  those 
that  pretend  to  have  used  the  elastic  plate  successfully. 

As  to  the  third,  it  is  such  a  treatment  as  need  not  be  opposed ; 
because  it  is  not  credible  that  any  grown  person  is  so  easily  per- 
Buaded,  and  so  regardless  of  pain,  as  to  submit  to  the  trial.  Bat 
supposing  the  case  were  otherwise,  it  is  well  known  that  a  tooth  in  a 
grown  person  cannot  admit  of  any  considerable  change  of  situation, 
without  being  rmsed  out  of  the  socket ;  so  that  whilst  the  operator 
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briogt  it  into  the  line  on  one  hand,  he  raises  it  above  the  level  on 
the  other ;  he  destroys  its  connections^  exposes  it  to  looseness, 
pain  and  decay,  and  makes  it  incapable  of  bearing  the  ordinary 
impressions  in  chewing ;  an  evil  much  greater  than  the  total  loss 
of  a  tooth. 

As  to  filing  the  teeth  into  proper  shape,  size  and  order,  I  know 
that  it  is  practised  every  day,  and  shall  therefore  consider  it  more 
at  large,  after  I  have  first  pointed  out  some  instances  where  the 
reduction  of  the  teeth  is  practicable  and  safe,  and  which  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  the  exaggerated  accounts,  and  the  incredible  preten- 
sions of  those  who  promise  to  succeed  at  all  times. 

Between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  year,  whilst  the  teeth  are 
growing,  and  the  sockets  in  a  condition  to  yield,  by  degrees,  to 
any  constant  pressure,  if  the  edge  of  a  tooth  stands  out  of  its 
proper  direction,  it  may  oftentimes  be  brought  back,  provided 
the  patient  will  bear  a  ligature,  as  described  above,  to  continue 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  to  be  tightened  occasionally ;  provided 
likewise  that  the  projection  of  the  tooth  out  of  its  required  direc- 
tion, be  not  very  considerable,  and  that  the  pressure  do  not  fall 
solelv  on  the  two  neighboring  teeth;  for  it  always  should  be 
divided  by  throwing  a  Tew  turns  of  the  wire  or  ligature  over  some 
of  those  that  stand  at  a  distance.  The  use  of  the  elastic  plate  is 
more  inconvenient  to  the  patient,  but  not  more  effectual  than  this 
method ;  and  the  application  of  instruments,  to  force  the  teeth  at 
once  into  order,  is  extremely  dangerous  at  any  age ;  since  it  is 
more  likely  to  loosen  them,  and  make  them  fall,  than  to  give 
regularity  and  beauty. 


s  >^j«.  j\  <^^  '^rv.^.^  ^  .«Ny\/^^N^ 


CHAPTER   V. 

Of  the  Use  and  Muse  of  Filing  to  remove  Irregularities  of  the 

Teeth. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  it  is  advisable  and  safe, 
as  well  as  ornamental,  to  file  the  teeth ;  but  as  it  is  usually  prac- 
tised,  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious. 

Since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  man  is  so  lost  to  shame 
and  humanity,  as  to  expose  his  patient  to  pain  and  inconvenience 
during  life,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  fee,  the  indiscriminate 
filing  of  teeth,  so  common  at  present,  should  be  imputed  only  to 
ignorance,  and  may,  I  hope,  be  checked,  by  placing  the  subject 
in  a  clear  light,  and  by  drawing  the  line  to  distinguish  where  it 
may,  and  where  it  may  not  be  practised  with  safety. 

1.  In  people  far  advanced  in  years,  the  teeth  may  be  filed  into 
order  without  any  inconvenience;  because  the  nerves  are  lost, 
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the  teeth  can  feel  no  pain  in  the  operation,  nor  afterwards  from 
cold,  acids,  or  sweets,  and  because  they  are  not  then  so  mocii 
subject  to  caries  or  decay. 

2.  Where  a  tooth  projects  beyond  the  common  level,  and 
hinders  the  rest  from  meeting  equally,  or  receives,  on  itself  alone, 
all  the  pressure  which  should  fall  divided  on  a  whole  set,  there, 
filing  is  necessary,  at  any  age,  to  remove  the  greater  evil. 

3.  Filing  is  necessary  and  advisable  to  remove  sharp  points, 
occasioned  by  fracture  or  otherwise,  which  irritate  and  wound 
the  lips  aad  tongue ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  bony  part  of  the 
tooth  is  already  exposed,  and  cutting  off  the  sharp  prominences 
cannot  make  it  more  liable  to  caries  or  pain  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

4.  Where  a  tooth  points  obliquely  against  the  tongue,  or  against 
the  lips,  as  often  happens  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  milk- 
teeth,  it  is  necessary  to  ronnd  the  edge  by  filing,  to  prevent  its 
wounding  the  soft  parts. 

5.  When  the  edges  of  the  fore  teeth  are  uncommonly  sharp  and 
thin,  and  therefore  apt  to  splinter,  it  is  very  proper  to  file  them 
down,  to  give  them  a  more  obtuse  and  durable  edge. 

6.  Filing  is  likewise  advisable  to  remove  caries,  to  prepare  a 
tooth  for  the  reception  of  a  new  crown,  and  in  a  few  similar 
cases,  related  in  the  second  part  of  this  treatise. 

7.  When  the  teeth  stand  irregularly,  and  are  too  broad  to  admit 
of  being  reduced  to  one  uniform  line,  filing  between  them,  to 
lessen  their  size,  may  be  practised  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  away  the  enamel  totally,  as  is  too 
often  practised  on  this  occasion. 

If  a  man  had  no  feeling,  nor  any  other  use  for  his  teeth  but  for 
the  ornament  of  his  countenance,  I  should  not  limit  the  use  of  the 
file  to  these  cases  only.  But  since  most  people,  from  infancy  to 
middle-age,  feel  insufferable  pain  the  very  moment  the  file  touches 
the  bony  substance :  and  since  this  pain'  must  be  very  often  re- 
peated, because  each  successive  surface  of  the  osseous  substance 
must  have  some  time  to  wither,  and  lose  a  part  of  its  sensibility, 
before  it  can  admit  of  filing  beyond  a  certain  depth ;  since  it  hap- 
pens, likewise,  that  the  enamel  once  removed,  is  never  regenerated, 
that  a  tooth  in  this  naked  state  is  for  a  long  time  afiected  with 
pain  from  the  slightest  impressions  of  cold,  acids,  sweets,  &c.; 
that  it  wears  away  quickly,  and  is  very  much  subject  to  decay; 
I  cannot  join  to  support  the  common  practice  of  indiscriminate 
filinff ;  I  think  it  should  be  confined  to  the  cases  above  related, 
for  I  believe  it  is  advisable  in  these  only. 

Hence  it  is,  that  I  so  frequently  refuse  to  perform  this  ornamen- 
tal operation  for  my  patients,  and  that  I  have  often  advised  young 
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people,  who  have  creduloasiy  listened  to  advertisements  and  pro- 
mises of  this  kindy  never  to  barter  a  sure  and  valuable  blessing 
for  such  a  painful,  dangerous,  short-lived  ornament :  for  ill  set  or 
irregular  teeth  may  last  healthy  and  unpained  to  the  latest  period 
of  life,  and  the  deformity  in  general  is  not  very  great,  provided 
they  are  kept  clean,  white,  and  polished. 

The  cautions  which  are  to  be  observed  in  filing,  and  the  methods 
of  reducing  the  projecting  teeth  to  one  uniform  edge,  so  that  the  up- 
per and  under  rows  may  touch  every  where,  when  the  jaws  are  ap- 
proached, I  shall  not  touch  on  at  present ;  having  through  the 
whole,  endeavored  not  to  swell  this  work  with  descriptions  which 
are  only  intelligible  to  operators,  who  ought  to  learn  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  this  art  from  experience  and  not  from  books.  I  will 
not,  however,  conclude  this  chapter  without  observing,  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  practise  on  the  teeth,  are  not  quite  so 
liberal  in  their  promises,  nor  so  fond  of  cutting  and  filing,  as  the 
gentlemen  who  quit  the  continent  far  our  sakes,  and  walk  in  a 
more  exalted  sphere,  piquing  themselves  on  the  dignity  of  having 
served  Counts  and  Marquises  in  the  station  of  valets  de  chambref 
and  of  having  seen  the  art  of  filing  practised  in  twenty  provinces* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

T%e  Method  of  Preserving  tJte  Whiteness  and  Polish  of  the  Teeth. 

The  generation  and  texture  of  the  tartarous  and  other  matters, 
which  discolor  the  teeth,  and  destroy  the  shining  polish  of  the 
enamel,  and  the  evils  which  attend  long  neglected  complaints  of 
this  kind,  together  with  the  methods  of  cure,  we  have  considered 
pretty  fully  m  the  second  part  of  this  work ;  but  referred  the  pre- 
ventive treatment,  and  all  that  concerns  the  beauty  of  the  teeth, 
to  this  place. 

The  methods  of  whitening  the  teeth,  *  and  of  preserving  them 
from  tartarous  concretions,  or  discoloring  slough,  are  very  dif- 
ferent and  seem  to  concur  only  in  this  one  point — that  they 
all  are  extremely  pernicious,  as  they  are  now  used,  except- 
ing only  where  the  tartarous  matter  is  removed  by  the  in- 
strument ;  for  all  act  directly  for  the  destruction  of  the  enamel, 
either  by  mechaniccd  grinding^  or  chemical  dissolution. 

These  of  the  former  sort,  whether  sold  under  the  name  of  a 
powder,  electuary,  or  opiate,  whether  whitened  or  darkened,  or 
otherwise  colored  by  certain  additions,  are  always  composed  of 
pumice-stone,  emery,  or  some  other  cutting  powder.  These'  of 
the  latter  sort,  however  tinged  with  sanguis  draconis,  cochineal, 
alkanet-root,  or  other  drugs ;  and  however  changed  in  taste  by 
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tpirituous,  camphorated,  and  various  mixtures,  are  always  com* 
posed  of  mineral  acidSf  particularly  of  vitriolic ;  and  although,  in 
maiesiyt  they  are  called  tinctures,  &c.,  they  are  really  very 
powerful  menstrua  to  soften  and  destroy  the  enamel. 

That  the  powders  which  are  usually  sold  for  cleaning  the  teeth, 
do,  in  some  measure,  hurt  the  enamel,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any 
argument ;  but  it  is  not  generally  believed  that  they  are  so  per- 
nicious, as  to  deserve  particular  notice  or  censure.  I  thought, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  impro{>er  to  put  this  matter  to  the  test, 
and  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  what  time,  and  how  far 
they  are  or  are  not  destructive. 

1  fastened  in  a  vice  a  sound  and  well  enamelled  human  tooth, 
placing  the  convex  side  uppermost :  I  then  took  a  brush,  wetted  and 
charged  with  a  certain  tooth-powder,  which  I  had  bought  for  the 

Eurpose,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  by  rubbing  quickly  with  this 
rush  and  powder,  I  wore  away  entirely  the  enamel  of  the  part 
which  was  exposed  to  their  action. 

The  like  experiment  I  repeated  with  all  the  different  tooth- 
powders,  and  found  the  same  effects,  varied  only  a  little  in  time, 
according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  powder,  and  the 
different  hardness  of  the  enamel. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  number  of  people  brush  their 
teeth  with  powders  of  this  kind  two  or  three  times  a- week;  and 
if  we  allow  that  the  brush  and  powder  generally  act  on  the  front 
teeth  briskly  for  one  fourth  of  a  minute  each  time,' in  the  space  of 
a  month  they  act  three  minutes,  or  in  two  years  seventy-two 
minutes ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  the  teeth  have 
undergone  a  great  deal  more  brushing  than  was  found  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  finest  and  best  enamel. 

Hence  those  that  brush  with  powders  only  once  a-week  do  not 
destroy  the  enamel  in  less  than  five  or  six  years ;  and  those  who 
use  powders  but  rarely,  can  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that  their 
teeth  are  injured  by  them,  because  the  destruction  creeps  on  too 
slowly  to  be  observed. 

To  all  this,  I  presume,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  enamel  is 
known  to  increase  in  thickness,  from  childhood  to  puberty,  al- 
though some  part  of  the  original  growth  is  certainly  worn  away 
in  the  mean  time ;  and  since  it  evidently  appears  from  thence  to 
admit  of  growth  and  repair,  it  may  do  so  likewise  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  supply  whatever  is  lost  by  the  use  of  tooth-pow* 
ders.  It  may  be  added  too,  that  although  it  seldom  or  never  is 
restored  in  a  part  where  it  has  once  been  totally  separated  from 
the  bone,  yet  it  may,  like  the  bark  of  trees,  receive  new  layers, 
and  be  repaired  so  long  as  any  part  of  its  internal  substance  re- 
mains unhurt  beneath.    But  all  this  reasoning  is  founded  upon 
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sappositions,  which  are  not  yet  countenanced  by  any  certain 
eviaence,  and  therefore  cannot  be  opposed  to  daily  observations 
and  matters  of  fact,  which  teach  us  that  the  enamel  wears  away 
quickly,  even  in  mastication,  after  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year, 
and  that  it  is  totally  lost,  at  a  very  early  time  of  life,  in  those  who 
use  tooth-powders  imprudently. 

Some  people,  who  have  been  convinced  of  this  truth  by  strik- 
ing examples,  imagine  that  the  danger  may  be  avoided  by  usinff 
a  cloth  instead  of  a  brush.  To  Iry  whether  this  notion  was  well 
founded  or  not,  I  took  a  well  enamelled  human  tooth,  and  fixing  it 
in  a  vice,  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  I  rubbed  it  smartly 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  tooth-powder,  for  half  an  hour,  by  which 
time  I  found  the  enamel  quite  worn  away.  Having  repeated  the 
same  experiment  several  times,  I  found  that  the  cloth  destroys  the 
enamel  in  half  the  time  which  was  found  requisite  for  this  purpose 
with  the  brush  :  for  which  reason,  and  because  it  does  not  enter 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  it  is  evidently  more  destructive,  and 
much  less  efiectual  in  removing  the  tartar. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the  action  of  tooth-powders, 
and  pointed  out  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
them,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  instruction  of  my  readers,  and  in 
justice  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  such  things, 
to  show  where  they  may  be  applied  without  any  danger,  and  bow, 
under  due  restrictions,  they  sometimes  conduce  to  the  duration,  aa 
well  as  to  the  ornament  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

1.  Where  the  teeth  are  discolored  with  a  very  thin  scale  of 
tartarous  matter,  or  by  a  superficial  tarnishing  of  the  enamel,  the 
common  tooth-powders  may  be  used,  until  that  substance  is  worn 
away,  but  no  longer,  on  any  account  whatever. 

2.  After  a  thick  tartarous  crust  has  been  removed  by  instru- 
ments, any  tooth-powder  may  be  applied  to  remove  whatever 
slight  discoloring  matter  still  adheres  to  the  enamel ;  but  when 
that  is  gone,  they  should  be  no  longer  continued. 

3.  Lastly,  those  who  cannot  brush  their  teeth  often,  or  take 
proper  care  of  them,  for  want  of  leisure  and  conveniences,  may 
use  rough  tooth-powders  once  a  month,  to  clear  away  the  tartar 
expeditiously  and  completely ;  because  the  evils  arising  from  total 
neglect,  with  those  especially  who  are  by  constitution  disposed  to 
generate  tartar  very  quickly,  are  greater  in  general  tnan  any 
that  can  be  produced  by  this  sparing  use  of  tooth-powders* 

Tinctures  for  cleaning  the  teeth  are  so  easily  applied,  so  effec« 
tual,  and  contribute  so  largely  to  the  dentist's  profit,  that  I  wish 
it  were  consistent  with  truth,  and  the  safety  or  those  who  might 
be  induced  to  use  them,  to  speak  in  their  favor,  or  to  retract 
what  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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The  daily  instaDces  of  their  bad  effects,  and  their  being  com- 
posed  of  mineral  acids,  have  long  been  used  as  arguments  against 
them,  by  impartial  and  good  judges ;  but  to  no  purpose,  because 
these  assertions  have  been  as  little  credited  as  they  have  been  ill 
supported,  and  they  have  not  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in  so 
effectual  and  general  a  manner,  as  the  plausible  and  artful  ad- 
dresses of  advertising  nostrum-mongers.  It  still  remains,  therefore, 
to  clear  up  this  matter,  in  a  manner  suitable  and  satisfactory  to 
the  generality  of  readers.  It  is  tp  be  observed,  before  we  proceed 
farther,  that  some  of  the  people  who  sell  tinctures  for  the  teeth 
and  gums,  keep  two  sorts,  and  make  a  very  just  distinction  in  the 
sale  of  them.  One  is  given  for  strengthening  the  gums,  for  cur* 
ing  the  flabbiness  and  bleeding  of  them,  scorbutic  ulcers,  and  the 
stinking  breath  occasioned  by  such  complaints.  It  is  generally 
composed  of  grateful  resinous  substances,  vegetable  astringents, 
and  spirits  variously  flavored  and  colored ;  is  a  good  liquor  to 
wash  with  when  the  gums  require  it,  and  is  entirely  harmless, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

Others  sell  tinctures  for  the  teeth  and  gums,  which  they  recom- 
mend, together  with  their  tooth-powders,  under  one  general 
character ;  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  buy 
both  in  every  case,  and  impossible  for  him  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  virtues,  recited  in  the  advertisement,  belong  to  the 
tincture,  how  many  to  the  powder ;  or  whether  all  that  is  said  of 
both  does  not  apply  with  equal  justioe  to  either ;  although  one  is 
an  innocent  wash,  equally  as  fit  for  the  face  and  hands  as  for  the 
mouth ;  whilst  the  other  is  an  active  dentifrice,  possessed  of  all 
the  grinding  virtues  recited  above. 

I  say  these,  or  such  like  tinctures,  since  they  are  innocent,  and 
as  good  as  water  (although  not  quite  so  cheap)  are  not  the  objects 
of  our  censure ;  I  mean  only  to  consider  that  sort  of  tincture 
which  is  sold  for  whitening  the  teeth,  &c. ;  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  mineral  acids  diluted  and  concealed  by  various  artifices. 

This  is  evident  from  the  sour  astringent  taste ;  from  the  rough- 
ness and  peculiar  sensation  of  the  teeth  to  which  these  tinctures 
are  applied;  from  their  losing  these  properties,  and  becoming 
neutral  on  the  admixture  of  an  alkali ;  from  their  effervescing 
with  oil  of  tartar,  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  an  acid  so 
much  diluted,  dulcified  with  spirits,  and  covered  artfully  by  cam- 
phor, coloring  drugs,  &c.  And  lastly,  from  their  whitening  the 
teeth,  which  cannot  be  done  so  speedily  by  any  menstruum  except 
a  mineral  acid.  Let  us  then  examine  the  power  and  effects  of 
mineral  acids  thus  applied. 

I  put  half  a  dozen  sound  and  well  enamelled  human  teeth  into 
a  glass  full  of  spirits  of  nitre  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  shining 
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polish  of  the  enamel  was  destroyed.  In  six  or  eight  hours  the 
substance  of  the  enamel,  and  of  the  bony  root  of  each  tooth,  was 
cut  away  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  enamel  which  still  re- 
mained was  so  much  altered,  as  to  be  easily  scratched  and  cut 
with  the  point  of  a  knife ;  in  three  days  the  teeth  were  totally 
destroyed. 

I  then  put  the  same  number  of  sound  teeth  into  a  glass  full  of 
spirits  of  nitre,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  placed 
the  glass  near  the  fire,  so  as  to  receive  a  heat  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body.  The  efiect  was  the  same  as  in  the 
former  experiment,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  solution 
proceeded  much  more  slowly.  The  nitrous  acid,  therefore, 
whether  strong  or  diluted,  can  destroy  the  enamel  as  well  as  the 
bony  substance  of  the  teeth,  although  it  should  be  used  but  very 
sparingly,  and  not  permitted  to  act  for  any  considerable  time ;  it 
is  evident,  likewise,  that  the  softness,  which  it  occasions  in  that 
part  of  the  enamel  which  it  has  not  had  time  to  dissolve,  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  the  polish  and  duration  of  it. 

The  muriatic  acid,  tried  in  the  same  manner,  softens  and  dis* 
solves  the  enamel  and  bony  substance  of  a  tooth,  almost  as  pow» 
erfully  as  spirits  of  nitre:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  it  dis- 
solves  the  external  surface  into  a  ropy  mucus,  the  internal  parts 
are  discolored  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  turned  into  a  semi- 
transparent  horney  substance.  Hence,  perhaps,  arises  the  bad 
color  of  the  teeth  so  remarkable  in  seamen,  who  live  on  salted 
food,  and  whose  blood  is  said  to  be  charged  with  sea  or  ammo- 
niacal  salt. 

I  treated  several  sound  teeth  with  the  strongest  vitriolic  acid  va 
the  same  way,  and  after  a  few  hours  found  them  extremely  white ; 
but  neither  the  enamelled  or  bony  parts  seemed  to  be  dissolvedt 
as  happened  when  the  nitrous  or  marine  acid  was  used.  I  let 
them  lie,  therefore,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  even  then  the  quan* 
tity  dissolved  was  not  considerable :  but  the  enamel  became  rough, 
and  so  far  altered  in  its  texture,  that  I  could  easily  scratch  it  with 
a  knife  ;  the  color  also,  instead  of  being  a  semi-transparent  white 
near  the  edges,  was  a  dead  white  like  that  of  chalk. 

I  then  tried  the  same  acid  variously  diluted,  and  found  it  to  act 
as  powerfully  and  directly  in  the  same  way,  when  mixed  with  six 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  as  when  undiluted.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  more  efiectual  than  the  others  in  whitening  the  teeth, 
that  it  does  not  destroy  them  quite  so  fast,  and  it  is  judiciously 
chosen  by  those  who  sell  tinctures  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  as  the 
least  pernicious  of  all  the  mineral  acids. 

But  although  it  acts  slowly,  the  destruction,  which  it  brings  on, 
is  not  the  less  certain.     When  once  the  teeth  lose  their  polish,  the 
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tartar  is  confitaolly  renewed,  the  acid  must  be  as  often  repeated ; 
and  a  few  months  can  do  effectually  with  the  vitrioUc  aeii^  what 
a  few  days  will  effect  with  the  nitrous  or  marine. 

I  can  easily  foresee  that  those  who  recommend  tinctures  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  will  endeavor  to  evade  these  arguments  by 
sayingy  that  they  are  only  used  where  tartar  covers  and  defends 
the  enamel,  or  that  they  are  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
attacking  it.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  edges  of  the  teeth  are 
very  rarely  covered  with  tartar,  even  in  those  whose  teeth  are 
yery  tartarous  near  the  gums;  wherefore,  the  exposed  enamel 
must  suffer  in  this  part,  whilst  the  tartar  is  slowly  dissolved  else- 
where ;  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  oil  of  vitriol 
with  six  parts  of  water  can  visibly  affect  the  enamel  in  two  or 
three  days,  it  may  destroy  it  totally  in  a  few  years,  although  it 
should  be  greatly  diluted  beyond  this  proportion. 

Indeed,  to  talk  of  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  is  a  very  weak 
evasion  of  the  truth ;  because,  if  vitriolic  acid  be  so  greatly  dilot* 
ed  as  not  to  affect  the  enamel  in  a  considerable  space  of  time,  it 
is  proportionally  incapable  of  dissolving  the  tartar,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly experienced ;  therefore,  the  strongest  vitriolic  acid  that 
can  be  used  in  this  way  will  hurt  the  teeth  as  little  as  the  weakest^ 
because  it  need  not  be  long  applied ;  and  if  the  enamel  be  twenty 
times  less  soluble  than  the  tartar,  one  certain  portion  of  the  en- 
amel, which  is  exposed,  will  be  destroyed  for  every  twenty  por- 
tions of  tartar,  whether  it  be  applied  weak  or  strong,  for  a  minate 
or  for  a  year. 

Observing  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tinctures  for  whiten- 
ing the  teeth  lets  fall  an  earth  like  that  of  alum,  when  a  little 
alkaline  liquor  is  added  ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  alleged,  in  further 
defence  of  them,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  is  in  a  neutral  or  aluminous 
state,  which  will  not  allow  it  to  act  as  a  pernicious  solvent 

If  it  is  no  longer  a  solvent,  how  comes  it  to  dissolve  the  earthy 
tartarous  concretions  of  the  teeth  f  If  it  can  destroy  these,  why 
not  the  earth  of  the  enamel  too,  as  usual,  and  in  a  d^ree  pro- 
portioned to  its  solubility  ?  Or  supposing  we  were  to  say,  at  once, 
that  most  tinctures  for  whitening  the  teeth  are  chiefly  composed 
of  alum-water  and  spirits,  for  the  flavoring  or  coloring  drugs  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  will  this  prove  them  to  be  harmless? — ^Not 
at  all. 

A  solution  of  alum  mixed  with  spirits  lets  fall  a  creat  part  of  its 
earth:  the  acid  thus  forsaken,  takes  but  slight  hold  of  the  spirit, 
and  is  ready  to  attack  any  earthy  body  that  has  an  aflinity  with 
it :  wherefore,  alum-water  and  spirits,  however  colored  or  scented* 
form  a  liquor  as  hurtful  to  the  teeth,  as  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  spirits  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  naked  acid. 
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Exclusive  of  the  eflbcts  of  this  aoid,  aa  a  solvent  of  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  enamel,  there  is  another  consideration,  which  is  still 
more  weighty  and  more  demonstrative  of  its  pernicious  effects. 
I  observe,  that  the  enamel  cracks  and  splinters  away  from  the 
teeth  of  those  who  use  acid  tinctures,  and  is  thus  totally  lost,  long 
before  the  acid  has  had  time  to  corrode  it  to  any  considerable 
depth :  were  it  not  improper  in  my  business  to  mention  names,  I 
could  recite  a  great  many  instances  of  this  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  daily  proofs  of  this  effect  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  which  has  occurred  in  practice,  I  must  own  I  was  always 
willing  to  refer  the  splintering  and  mouldering  of  the  enamel  to 
other  causes,  even  in  those  who  used  the  acid  tinctures :  until  the 
following  experiment  taught  me  how  easily  its  hardness  and 
texture  may  be  destroyed,  without  any  visible  loss  of  substance. 

If  a  tooth  be  placed  on  a  red  hot  poker,  and  held  thus  over  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper,  the  enamel  presently  flies  off  in  small  pieces, 
with  a  crackling  noise ;  but  if  it  be  gradually  warmed  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  hot  part  of  the  poker,  until  the  bony  part  of  the 
tooth  begins  to  smoke  and  turn  black,  then  the  enamel  does  not 
crackle  and  fly  to  pieces  so  much  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  in 
a  number  of  trials  it  may  be  separated  almost  entire  from  the 
parched  bone  in  the  form'  of  a  cup :  it  still  retains  its  shape  and 
size,  but  its  polish  is  gone ;  its  semi-transparent  white  is  turned  to 
a  chalky  white  mingled  with  grey,  occasioned  by  the  oily  smoke 
of  the  bone;  and  in  place  of  a  flinty  hardness,  it  breaks  between 
the  fingers,  and  can  easily  be  scratched  with  a  knife. 

That  principle,  therefore,  which  gives  cohesion  to  the  enamel, 
is  very  easily  expelled,  is  a  very  small,  nay,  an  invisible  part  of 
the  whole,  and  may  be  acted  on  by  the  vitriolic  acid  as  well  as  by 
a  slight  heat.  Were  these  experiments  pushed  farther,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  easily  proved,  likewise,  that  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids  act  on  the  earthy  and  all  the  parts  of  the  enamel,  whilst  the 
vitriolic  attacks  the  cementing  principle  chiefly,  and  the  eariky 
one,  by  very  slow  degrees. 

But  the  dangerous  tendency  of  acid  tinctures  for  whitening  the 
teeth,  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  this  direct  action  on  the 
enamel  and  bony  substance.  For  in  those  who  have  used  them 
lonff,  I  have  ffenerally  observed  the  connection  between  the  teeth 
and  gums  to  be  greatly  injured,  and  sometimes  so  far  destroyed, 
that  the  corrosive  liquor  eould  easily  make  its  way  into  the 
aoekets.  I  will  not  be  so  positive  as  to  say,  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  tinctures  only ;  but  I  am  very  certain,  that  tinctures  of 
this  kind  are  particularly  dangerous,  where  a  bad  state  of  the 
gums  permits  them  to  find  a  passage  into  the  sockets,  or  to  attack 
the  teeth  below  the  enamelled  part. 
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These  experiments  and  friendly  hints,  I  formerly  thought  sofli- 
cient,  not  only  to  caution  and  instruct  my  readers,  but  likewise 
to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  composition;  and  mode  of  adminia* 
tering  the  various  dentifrices ;  expecting  to  find  each  respective 
vender  of  them  as  unwilling  to  persist  in  a  known  and  dangerous 
error,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  descend  to  personal  censure.  But  I 
have  been  disappointed :  for  instead  of  collecting  from  this  treatise 
such  instructions  as  might  serve  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of 
innocent  dentifrices,  they  have  only  learned  to  talk  plausibly  on  a 
subject,  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant  before ;  and  each  of 
them  repeating  my  observations  and  experiments,  and  kindfy 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  concludes  with  assuring  the  public, 
that  his  dentifrice  contains  none  of  Hhe  coarse^  sharp^  citUing 
substances  used  by  his  brethren,  and  which  in  a  course  of  long 
and  successful  practice  he  has  found  to  be  extremely  pernicious : 
His  composition  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  of  the  softest  and 
9moothest  kind^  free  from  every  thing  that  isin  the  smallest  degree 
if^urious.^^ 

Plausible  harangues  and  advertisements  of  this  kind,  are  apt  to 
deceive  even  the  most  sensible  and  judicious,  whose  candor  and 
humanity  will  not  permit  them  to  suspect  that  any  man,  placed 
above  the  want  of  common  sustenance,  can,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  repeat  so  audacious  a  falsehood,  as  to 
assert,  that  the  substance  he  sells,  is  the  ^'sqftesty  smoothesij  most 
balsamic^  most  antiscorbutic^  most  anti-putrefactivey  most  anti^ 
4^.  ^c.'^  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  contains,  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  very  **hardy  sharp  and  injurious particJes,^  which 
he  condemns,  and  is  directly  calculated  for  the  destruction  instead 
of  the  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

Now,  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the  mean  office  of  at- 
tacking each  of  these  nostrum-venders  with  such  direct  censure, 
as  might  tend  rather  to  ruin,  than  to  reform  them ;  and  the 
greater  fault,  of  permitting  fraud  and  imposition  to  carry  away 
the  just  reward  of  industry  and  merit,  whilst  the  public  is  abused, 
and  many  individuals  essentially  injured :  to  avoid  these  ex- 
tremes, I  shall  content  myself  with  giving,  in  this  second  edition, 
such  instructions  as  will  enable  every  reader  to  examine  and 
determine,  with  demonstrative  certainty,  whether  all  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  of  dentifrices  does  not  apply,  as  generally 
as  I  expressed  it :  whether  any  of  them  answer  to  the  character 
bestowed  upon  them  in  printed  advertisements,  or  verbal  enco- 
miums at  the  time  of  sale.  Thus  every  person,  who  considers  the 
preservation  and  beauty  of  his  teeth  and  gums  as  matters  worth 
attention,  will  be  prompted  to  examine  the  respective  merits  of 
these  Hncompanmey  most  excellent j  most  admirabley  mo^  cek- 
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traied  dentifrices ;''  and  the  venders  will  either  be  forced  to 
adopt  innocent  and  judicious  compositions,  or  be  glad  to  decline 
the  present  tooth-grinding  trade, — ^instead  of  **wishing  (without 
^ence)  to  dicUne  the  mechanicaljcantemptible Imsinus  ofarawmg 
teethy^r  the  more  laudable  and  genteel  prof ession  of  selling  theSe 
elegant  and  infallible  nostrums.^^ 

The  whole  science  or  mystery  of  forming  a  dentifrice  like  those 
now  in  fashion,  consists  in  covering  and  concealing  the  stuff 
which  scours  the  teeth,  by  a  plentiful  admixture  of  various  matters, 
chosen  or  taken  at  random,  according  to  the  trade,  the  ignorancOf 
or  caprice  of  the  composer. 

Some  of  them,  wishing  to  give  a  medicinal  appearance  to  their 
scouring  stuffs  add  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  cassia  lignum, 
and  some  testaceous  powder;  and  then,  by  moistening  the  mass 
with  syrup,  or  a  solution  of  honey  in  water,  form  it  into  an  elec- 
tuary ;  for  no  other  purpose,  that  I  can  conceive,  except  that  the 
composer  may  have  some  grounds  for  making  honorable  mention  of 
it,  in  his  ingenious  work,  under  the  style  and  title  of  **A  medicine  for 
the  teetht*  and  *^ A  remedy  for  the  teeth :"  or  that  he  may  be  seoore 
and  unrivalled  in  the  monopoly  of  it;  having  chosen  such  a  mix- 
ture, (I  will  not  call  it  a  medicine,)  as  it  could  never  enter  the 
head  of  another  man  to  use  or  imitate,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
and  preserving  the  teeth. 

Others,  taught  by  their  trade  the  effect  of  color,  dress,  and 
decent  exterior,  attend  more  to  the  appearance  of  the  compositioo 
than  to  any  other  circumstance,  and  therefore  choose  to  cover 
the  active  basis,  consisting  of  emery  or  sand,  with  a  considerable 
'  quantity  of  logwood,  and  some  testaceous  powder  to  increase  the 
bulk.  Substances  which  admit  of  no  union;  which  are  the  most 
easily  separated  and  distinguished ;  and  such  a  vegetable  coloring 
ingredient  too,  as  is  more  likely  to  stain  the  lips  and  mouth,  than 
to  conceal  the  active  grinding  basis  of  the  dentifrice.  But  why 
do  we  look  for  pharmaceutical  knowledge  or  judicious  composition 
here  t  It  is  al(nost  an  age  since  the  surgeons  and  barbers  have 
quitted  company. 

But  to  be  serious ;  all  the  dentifrice  makers  discover  as  much 
absurdity  in  the  choice  of  those  substances  which  give  the  color 
and  medicinal  or  artful  appearance,  and  which  cover  the  active 
basis,  as  they  do  barbarity  and  ignorance  in  the  choice  of  the 
basis  itself.  Even  the  white  powders,  lately  adopted  by  some  for 
the  sake  of  novelty  and  singularity,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most 
puerile  deceptions,  and  the  most  preposterous  compositions. 
Puerile,  because  the  taste  of  cream  of  tartar,  which  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  is  known  to  everv  one,  and  easily  disco- 
vered; and  because  the  bolar  earth,  which  helps  to  cover  the 
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sandy  flcouriog  sUiffi,  is  easily  separated  from  tbem.  Preposterous, 
because  cream  of  tartar  is  the  strongest  v^;etable  acid,  thoc^h 
-sold  for  preserving  the  teeth,  by  the  very  man  who  so  loudly  ex- 
claims against  sharp  corrosive  particles,  and  calls  sugar  daubfy 
cmrosine. 

The  ignorance,  therefore,  of  the  composers  of  these  dentifrices^ 
has  rendered  the  labor  of  analyzing  their  constituent  parts  very 
easy.  But  since  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed, 
to  publish  a  complete  analysis  of  each,  or  to  point  at  any  nostrum 
or  nostrum- vender  particularly,  I  shall  only  give  one  simple  pro* 
cess,  whereby  the  scouring,  pernicious  ingredient  of  each  dentifrice 
may  be  stripped  of  all  these  medicinal  and  beautiful  coverings, 
and  detected  by  any  person,  however  little  acquainted  with  mat* 
ters  of  this  kind,  under  the  plain,  native  form  of  emery,  sand, 
rotten-stone,  pounded  china,  crocus,  pumice-stone,  burnt  bone,  &c. 

Take  of  any  dentifrice  powder  or  electuary,  one  ounce,  throw 
it  into  a  quart  of  water,  stir  it  up,  and  after  a  few  minntes  pour 
off  the  water,  together  with  the  light  matter  which  remains  sus- 
pended in  it:  let  this  be  repeated  nine  or  ten  times,  taking  care 
always  to  preserve  the  heavy  mass,  which  subsides  quickly  to  the 
bottom,  and  observing  that  the  oftener  fresh  water  is  added,  the 
less  time  is  requisite  or  needful  to  be  allowed  for  the  coarse 
powder  to  subside.* 

This  last  then  perfectly  separated,  by  repeated  ablutions,  from 
the  light  ingredients,  which  we  have  pointed  at  above,  is  to  be 
received  on  a  piece  of  soft  paper,  and  placed  before  the  fire  until  it 
dries ;  then  \i  is  easily  observed  to  consist  of  one  or  moire  of  the 
sharp,  cutting  powders  mentioned  above. 

As  substances  of  this  kind  are  daily  used  for  grinding  down 
steel,  glass,  and  the  hardest  stones,  we  shall  commit  it  to  the 
reader  to  determine  how  far  dentifrices,  as  now  sold,  are  useful 
or  pernicious;  and  whether  the  addition  of  powdered  wood,  testa- 
ceous earth,  or  any  of  the  other  materials  which  are  usually 
added,  can  prevent  sand,  emery,  and  such  like  substances,  from 
grinding  away  and  destroying  the  enamel,  any  more  than  the 
admixture  of  a  handful  of  flour  or  saw-dust  with  as  much  sand 
can  prevent  this  last  from  scouring  and  grinding  away  the 
toughest  metals  and  the  hardest  glass. 

Whoever  takes  these  things  into  consideration,  together  with 
what  has  been  advanced,  and  experimentally  proved,  at  page  70, 
and  who  reflects  on  the  evils  and  deformitv  which  follow  the  loss 
of  the  enamelled  covering  of  the  teeth,  needs  not,  I  think,  be  fisr- 
tber  admonished  against  the  use  of  these  fashionable  com  positions, 

*  Any  dentifrice  opiate  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  after  having 
been  first  softened  witn  warm  water. 
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or  more  fully  persuaded  of  the  neceraiiity  of  trviog  even  the  mmt 
celebrated  and  best  puffed  dentifrices^  bv  the  process  related 
above^  before  he  ventures  to  use  them  freely.  Therefore,  I  shall 
only  add»  that  every  man  who  adopts  this  measure*  serves  the 
public  as  much  as  himself,  because  tne  venders  of  dentifrices,  as 
soon  as  they  find  their  customers  thus  disposed  to  examine,  will, 
out  of  regard  to  their  own  interest,  listen  to  reasonable  admoai- 
tion,  and  must  resolve  to  offer  such  things  only  as  they  may 
honestly  sell,  and  the  buyer  safely  use. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  teach  how  the  beauty  of  the  teeth  may 
be  preserved  from  infancy  to  old  age,  by  such  care  and  treatment 
as  shall  be  free  from  all  the  dangers  which  belong  to  powdersy 
electuaries,  and  tinctures. 

As  soon  as  the  second  teeth  appear,  the  parents  and  governesses 
should  take  care  to  make  the  children  wash  their  teeth  every 
morning,  with  common  water  and  a  convenient  tooth-brush ;  and 
after  meals  they  should  be  accustomed  to  rinse  the  mouth,  and 
rub  the  teeth  with  their  fingers,  when  a  brush  cannot  be  conve- 
niently used.  Those  who  constantly  observe  such  instructions,, 
may  depend  upon  being  for  ever  free  from  tartarous  matter, 
putrid  slough,  superficial  discoloring,  flaccid  gums,  and  from  tfaa> 
pain  and  looseness  of  the  teeth,  arising  from  these  causes. 

I  know  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  brushes  are  hurtful  lO' 
the  gums ;  and  the  onl  v  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  it  is, 
thatl>rushing  makes  the  ffums  bleed,  that  it  therefore  seems  to 
wound  them,  and  disturb  Aeir  connections  with  the  teeth.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  brushing  the  gums  will  have  this  e£foct  atfint,. 
with  those  who  have  not  been  used  to  it,  and  whose  gums  are  soft 
or  fungous.  But  where  it  is  constantly  used,  instead  of  hurting, 
it  ffives  a  salutary  irritation,  it  fills  the  vessels,  elongates  the  fibres, 
and  gives  a  firmness  to  the  gums,  which  conduces  greatly  to  tli» 
soundness  and  duration  of  the  teeth ;  add  to  this,  that  the  relics  o£ 
food  or  slough  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  cleared  away  so  eflfectually 
by  any  other  method.  Some  people  prefer  the  fibrous  end  of  the 
prepared  marsh-mallow  roots,  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  dragon's  blood ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  good 
as  a  brush,  because  it  cannot  enter  the  interstices  so  well,  because 
it  is  apt  to  leave  its  broken  fibres  between  the  teeth,  because  it  is 
not  durable,  and  above  all,  because  it  acts  like  a  cloth,  winch  we 
have  shown  to  be  hurtful. 

Where  the  teeth  have  been  neglected  at  first,  and  when  tar- 
tarous matter  has  already  fastened  to  them,  after  having  removed 
it  by  instruments,  as  mentioned  before,  they  shoukl  be  rubbed  for 
some  time  with  a  fine  testaceous  powder,  such  as  I  usually  re- 
commend, to  remove  whatever  discoloring  matter  still  remains: 
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then,  when  the  enamel  becomes  perfectly  clean,  white  and  polish* 
edy  even  this  fine  powder  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  at  distant 
intervals,  and  the  color  and  smoothness  are  to  be  preserved  by 
fiequent  brushing  and  washing. 

It  often  happens  that  the  enamel  itself  is  tarnished  throughout 
its  whole  substance,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  tartar  cannot 
give  a  fine  color.  In  this  case,  the  patient,  if  he  be  not  well  ad- 
vised, continues  the  use  of  powders  and  tinctures,  until  the  enamel 
is  destroyed ;  or  he  goes  to  some  ignorant  operator,  who,  thinking 
the  business  not  finished,  nor  his  fee  earned,  until  the  teeth  become 
white,  employs  his  files  and  cutting  powders,  until  the  enamel  is 
wholly  destroyed,  and  until  he  exposes  the  naked  tooth  to  a  train 
of  evils. 

Having  recommended,  above,  the  use  of  instruments  to  remove 
tartar,  in  preference  to  any  other  method,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  and  to  remove  a  very  ill  grounded 
popular  prejudice. 
\  It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  it  is  much  safer  and  gentler  to 
'  remove  the  tartar  by  means  of  tooth-powders,  electuaries,  and 
ttnctui^s,  than  by  means  of  steel  instruments.  To  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  answer,  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  as  hard  as  the 
hardest  steel,  and  the  edge  of  a  steel  instrument,  sliding  obliquely 
on  it,  can  no  more  injure  it,  than  the  edge  of  a  knife,  applied  in 
the  same  manner,  can  scratch  a  pane  of  glass.  But  that  grinding 
powders,  which  cut  the  hardest  steel,  or  that  chemical  liquors  can 
destroy  the  enamel,  is  plain  to  daily  observation  and  common 
sense. 

The  distinction  also  which  I  make  between  soft  testaceous 
powders  and  the  coarse  emery  or  pumice-stone  powders,  com- 
monly sold,  is  justly  founded ;  because  the  former  smooth  the 
enamel,  without  ^rinding  it  away,  after  having  removed  the 
tartarous  matter ;  out  the  latter  cut  it  away  quickly,  and  leave 
behind  them  a  coarse  and  scratched  surface,  which  favors  the 
fresh  growth  and  adherence  of  the  same  sort  of  matter. 
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Of  Vegetable  Acids,  SweeUneais,  Violent  Eforts,  Picking  Ote 

Teeth,  Smoking,  4*^. 

Having  treated  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
strain the  excessive  use  of  them,  I  think  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  vegetable  acids  and  sugar,  in  like  manner ;  since  they  have 
often  neen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  and 
represented  as  hurtful  to  the  teeth  in  some  of  their  disorders,  if  not 
in  their  soundest  state. 
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It  does  not  appear  by  any  experiments  made  on  the  human 
teeth,  that  vegetable  acids  are  powerful  solvents  of  the  enamel ; 
but  since  they  are  known  to  act  on  calcarious  earths, — since  they 
are  found  to  soften  bones  and  the  shells  of  eggs, — and  since  they 
can  often  make  their  wav  to  the  naked  bony  parts  of  the  teeth 
below  the  enamel,  I  think  it  is  very  obvious,  that  on  these  princi- 
ples they  may  hurt  the  teeth ;  and  the  roughness,  tooth-edge,  and 
pain,  which  they  excite,  joined  to  daily  observation  of  their  des- 
tructive effects,  prove  clearly  that  they  do.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  of  other 
southern  climates,  where  acid  liquors  and  fruits  are  used  plenti* 
fully,  very  seldom  have  good  teeth. 

With  respect  to  sweet-meats,  it  is  not  easily  to  determine  how 
they  act  on  the  teeth,  although  the  disagreeable  sensation  excited 
by  them,  and  frequent  experience  prove  that  they  really  are  in- 
jurious. 

The  chemists  say,  that  since  vegetable  acids  destroy  the  teeth, 
sugar  may  do  the  same,  because  it  is  an  acid  enveloped  in  oil, 
which  it  may  readily  quit  to  unite  with  the  calcarious  earth  of  the 
teeth.  They  add,  that  many  mild  liquors  dissolve  hard  bodies; 
thus  mercury  dissolves  gold  ;  oil  dissolves  brimstone,  lead,  and 
copper ;  the  weakest  acids  dissolve  metals  and  stones ;  water  dis* 
solves  salt,  or  the  tartarous  dregs  of  wine ;  and  sugared  solutions, 
which  by  a  little  warmth  may  soon  be  turned  to  an  acid  liquor, 
may  easily  be  supposed  capable  of  dissolving  and  destroying  the 
earthy  basis  of  the  teeth :  since  they  will  destroy  iron  or  copper 
even  before  they  become  sensibly  acid. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not ;  whether  sugar  acts  by  softening 
or  corroding  the  bony  fibres,  or,  according  to  others,  by  affecting 
the  nerves,  and  bringing  on  internal  disorders,  or  else  by  hurting 
the  connection  with  the  gums ;  thus  much  is  beyond  all  contro* 
versy, — that  sugared  meats  or  liquors,  render  the  teeth  more  sus- 
ceptible of  pain  from  slight  impressions  of  cold  or  chewing,  and 
that  the  people  who  eat  most  sweet-meats  are  the  most  subject  to 
disorders  and  deformities  of  the  teeth.  The  peasants  and  poor 
farmers  suffer  less  in  this  way  than  those  of  rank  and  opulence^ 
who  eat  of  second  courses;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  in 
the  low  countries,  where  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  sweet-meats  are 
used  to  excess,  the  people,  even  at  an  early  age,  are  remarkable  for 
the  badness  of  their  teeth.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  eat  of  them 
but  seldom,  and  alway  to  wash  the  teeth  after  them. 

Cracking  nuts  is  often  hurtful  to  the  teeth,  by  breaking  the  en- 
amel ;  as  is  also  the  custom  of  some  girls  who  cut  the  thread  with 
their  teeth  when  they  sew,  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  taking  up  the 
scissors. 

11 
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The  boyish  cuBlom  of  raiting  weights  with  the  teeth,  and  of 
oarrying  a  taUe  or  chair  ia  the  mouw,  is  as  dangeroas  as  k  is 
absurd,  and  thercCMre  should  not  be  attempted  by  any  reasooabla 
person. 

As  to  the  constant  use  of  tooth-picks  after  meals,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  bad  practice.  For  all  tooth-|Hcks,  and 
particularly  those  that  are  made  of  metal  or  wood,  by  being  often 
pushed  between  the  teeth,  destroy  the  gums,  and  wiaen  the  inter- 
stices, so  as  to  furnish  more  convenient  lodgment  for  the  food, 
and  render  the  custom  of  picking  every  day  more  and  more  ne- 
cessary. 

If  people  after  a  long  habit  cannot  refrain  from  such  practices^ 
the  tooth-picks  made  out  of  quills,  or  the  slips  of  the  Spanish 
thistle,  do  less  injury  to  the  gums  than  any  others.  But  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  follow  the  safest  and  most  efl^tual  methods,  I 
recommend  the  use  of  the  straight  tooth-brush,  which  has  the  hair 
fixed  in  the  end,  somewhat  like  a  painter's  pencil.  This  sort  of 
brush,  if  it  be  well  made  of  short  stiff  hair,  instantly  removes 
whatever  scraps  of  food  have  lodged  between  the  teeth^  aiKl 
instead  of  hurting  or  pushing  down  the  gums,  gives  a  salutary 
stimulus,  as  we  mentioned  aix>ve,  which  encourages  their  growth 
and  adhesion. 

I  observe  in  people  who  smoke  toba<!co  constantly,  that  the  en* 
amel  of  the  fore-teeth  has  many  fissures,  which  run  chiefly  from 
the  edge  downwards ;  I  am  tfaerefinre  inclined  to  think  that  smok* 
ing  is  hurtful  to  the  teeth,  although  it  be  found  serviceable  in  dfr» 
fluxions,  on  account  of  the  discharge  which  it  occasions,  and  on 
account  of  its  sedative  virtue*  But  whether  this  opinion  be  weD 
founded  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  with  those  who  catch  the  pipe 
between  their  teeth,  the  enamel  in  that  part  wears  away  remant- 
ably,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  constant  friction  of  it 
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CHAPTER  VIBL 


Of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Teeth  in  old  Age^  and  of  jflrti* 

ficiaJ  Teeth  and  Gums. 

The  diseases  of  the  jaws,  which  generally  attend  old  am,  are 
recess  of  the  gums,  prominent  teeth,  loose  teeth,  and  the  loss  of 
teeth ;  all  which,  together  with  the  various  methods  of  obviating 
them,  or  at  least  of  checking  their  speedy  progress,  having  been 
already  considered,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to 
collect  from  each  respective  chapter  on  these  subject^,  whatever 
instructions  may  be  found  necessary  and  applicable  in  the  presenl 
case ;  I  shall  only  add  a  few  words  concerning  artificial  teeth 
and  gums. 
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Although  artifioial  teeth  are  evidently  ornamental ;  although 
they  give  a  healthy  juvenile  air  to  the  countenance,  improve  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  render  pronunciation  more  agreeable  and  dis« 
tinct,  help  mastication,  and  preserve  the  opposite  teeth  from 
growing  prominent ;  yet,  many  are  prejudiced  against  them  on 
account  of  some  inconveniences  which  are  oAen  found  to  attend 
the  use  of  them.  For  they  are  said  to  become  very  soon  yellow 
and  dirty : — to  give  a  stinking  breath : — not  to  sit  easy  on  the 
gums : — seldom  to  stand  firm : — and  to  loosen  after  some  time  the 
neighboring  teeth  to  which  they  are  fastened.  Or,  the  hard  liga- 
ture, which  is  commonly  used,  is  often  seen  to  cut  very  deep  into 
the  sound  teeth. 

It  frequently  happens,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  just  grounds  for 
these  complaints ;  but  they  are  generally  owing  to  the  fault  of  the 
artist,  the  negligence  of  the  patient,  or  the  want  of  proper  instruc- 
tions. 

Artificial  teeth  formed  out  of  soft  bone  or  ivory,  soon  lose  their 
color,  but  they  may  be  made  of  materials  which  aire  more  durable, 
and  will  retain  the  polish  and  whiteness  for  a  long  time ;  and  the 
people  who  wear  them,  should  be  taught  to  brush  them  often  with 
proper  powders,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  r^d  wines  and 
staining  liquors.  With  these  precautions,  and  frequent  washing, 
they  never  give  a  disagreeable  smell  to  the  breath. 

Their  not  sitting  easy  on  the  gums  is  owing  to  their  resting  on» 
equally  on  them,  and  to  their  not  being  well  hollovi^  and  formed 
to  answer  every  prominence  and  depression  of  them. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  that  they  do  not  stand  firm,  it  is  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  artist,  who  has  not  made  them  to  fit  exactly, 
or  has  applied  the  ligature  injudiciously. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  when  an  artificial  piece  is  made 
too  large,  it  is  apt  to  bear  hard  on  the  neighboring  teeth,  and  to 
strain  them  outwards.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  made  too 
small,  the  ligature  draws  the  neighboring  teeth  inwards,  and 
thence  is  apt  to  loosen  them.  But  if  an  artificial  tooth,  or  a  piece 
consisting  of  several  artificial  teeth,  is  well  fitted  exactly  to  fill 
the  void  space,  it  rather  supports  the  neighboring  teeth,  and  pre- 
serves the  corresponding  ones  of  the  opposite  jaw  from  being  pro- 
truded. Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  common  observation, 
that  the  teeth  often  become  loose  and  fall  out  quickly,  even  in 
those  who  use  the  best  made  artificial  pieces,  and  who  employ 
the  most  judicious  dentists :  because  the  same  general  decay  or 
disorder,  which  made  an  artificial  piece  necessary  at  first,  may 
easily  be  supposed,  and  is  generally  seen  to  attack  the  neighboring 
teeth ;  and  they  would  be  lost  in  turn,  whether  an  artificial  piece 
were  used  or  not.  Or,  let  us  grant  for  a  moment,  that  an  artificial 
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piece,  however  well  executed,  is  really  apt  to  loosen  a  neighbor- 
ing one  to  which  it  is  fastened,  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  years ; 
can  the  consideration  of  such  a  loss  justly  out-weigh  all  the  obW- 
OU8  advantages  of  artificial  teeth  ?  or,  is  it  a  matter  of  great  coo- 
cern,  if  a  man  once  in  five  or  six  years  is  obliged  to  have  one 
added  to  the  number  of  his  artificial  teeth  ? 

The  complaint,  that  the  natural  teeth  are  cut  by  the  ligature 
which  is  used  to  fasten  artificial  ones,  is  owing  to  the  fault  of 
those  who  apply  wire  instead  of  silk.  Ligatures  of  wire  certainly 
hurt  the  natural  teeth  very  soon,  but  silken  twist  cannot  affect 
them  in  such  manner,  in  the  space  of  a  great  many  years. 

The  use  of  artificial  teeth  is  not  confined  to  the  cases  where 
there  are  natural  teeth  to  which  they  may  be  fastened.  A  whole 
set  of  artificial  teeth  may  be  made  for  one  or  both  jaws,  so  well 
fitted  to  admit  of  the  necessary  motions,  and  so  conveniently  re- 
tained in  the  proper  situation,  by  the  help  of  springs  of  a  new  and 
peculiar  construction,  that  they  will  answer  every  purpose  of 
natural  teeth,  and  can  be  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  replaced  by  the 

!»atient  himself,  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  say  springs  of  a  pecu- 
iar  construction,  because  they  are  totally  different  in  shape  and 
action  from  those  which  have  been  used  by  m^  predecessors ; 
because  they  follow  all  the  various  motions  of  the  law  very  freely ; 
and  because  the  pressure,  which  they  give,  is  always  equal  and 
gentle,  whether  the  mouth  be  shut  or  not. 

When  the  gums  are  uneven  or  fallen  away,  the  patient  may 
have  recourse  to  the  use  of  artificial  gums.  This  term  sounds 
strangely,  and  makes  no  small  show  in  an  advertisement.  But 
the  contrivance  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  set  of  teeth, 
carved,  and  stained  at  the  lower  edge,  to  represent  the  healthy 
gums.  The  deception  is  certainly  good,  and  answers  the  purpose 
so  well,  that  no  body  in  common  conversation  can  distinguish  the 
artificial  from  the  natural  gums. 
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nomena  with  the  least  attention,  it  will  soon  appear  that  they  are 
contrary  to  the  natural  history  of  the  teeth.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  teeth  are  formed  at  different  periods,  and  that  each 
tooth  is  planted  and  secured  in  its  own  particular  socket;  that,  first, 
the  crown  of  the  t09th,  and  then  the  part  constituting  the  enamel 
receives  its  formation ;  that  the  formation  of  both  takes  place  a 
long  time  before  the  tooth  protrudes  through  the  gums  and  socket, 
and,  also,  in  such  a  situation  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
render  it  quite  impossible  that  any  such  union  could  take  place 
during  the  time  the  teeth  are  concealed  in  the  alveoli  and  gums: 
and  when  we  consider  the  construction  of  the  enamel  itself,  which 
entirely  prevents  its  union  with  the  neighbouring  teeth  after  it  hag 
passed  the  gums,  we  have  great  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
examples  of  such  lusus  nati^rae. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  declare,  that  during  all  my  practice 
for  many  years,  I  have  never  been  able  either  to  obtain  occular 
demonstration  of  such  a  case,  or  to  Satisfy  myself  that  there  ever 
has  been  such  a  case.  And  this  I  say,  also,  of  all  my  professional 
brethren  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  on 
the  subject.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  scepticism  on  this  point 
will  not  be  construed  into  a  want  of  becoming  respect  for  the  au- 
thorities from  which  these  cases  are  derived.  There  is  no  other 
way  for  accounting  for  such  doctrine  than  by  attributing  it  to  a 
weak  credulity,  or  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  a  desire  to  impose 
upon  the  world.  Let  us  take  into  consideration  one  of  these 
cases.  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  mentions  an  instance  of  this  supposed 
union  in  two  central  incisors  of  the  under  jaw  at  their  contiguous 
sides.    See  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  teeth,  &c.  plate  viii.  fig.  8. 

On  a  superficial  view,  the  upper  and  under  central  incisors,  as 
they  are  the  onlv  adjoining  teeth  in  each  jaw  which  keep  pace 
with  each  other  during  the  whole  process  of  their  formation,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  such  union  and  most  liable  to  such 
irregularity.  But  on  close  consideration,  great  doubts  of  the  facts 
will  arise,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  sym- 
physis between  these  teeth,  by  which  the  jaw  is  not  united  until 
sometime  after  birth,  and  consquently,  not  until  those  tatffporary 
teeth  are  perfectly  formed,  and  the  crowns  of  the  permanent  in- 
cisors much  advanced  in  growth;  and  also  when  we  consider  that 
these  teeth  are  divided  by  twice  as  much  bony  material  as  any  of 
the  other  teeth,  having  each  of  them  a  separate  socket  which  sur- 
rounds them  on  that  side  where  the  two  sides  of  the  jaw  are  united 
by  the  symphysis,  and  where  they  are  the  nearest  to  each  other. 
The  author  gives  no  further  account  of  this  case,  which  I  consider 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  cases  of  irregularity  related  by 
him,  and,  therefore,  most  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  I, 
indeed,  believe  that  Mr.  Fpx  did  not  see  himself  the  case  he  thus 
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describes ;  else  he  weuld  assuredly  have  given  a  more  circumstan- 
tial account  of  it. 

Such  cases  furnish  a  fine  apology  to  ignorant  operators,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  first  case  of  this  kind  originated  in  some 
bungling  accident  or  ingenious  deception. 

At  the  time  when  the  formidable  pelican,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  was  in  more  common  use  than  it  is  at  present, 
it  may  have  sometimes  happened  that,  instead  of  one  tooth  being 
extracted,  two,  three  and  four  teeth  were  broken  away  by  the 
violent  application  of  that  instrument  After  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  accident  the  operator,  having  his  reputation  at  stake, 
could  not  readily  imagine  a  more  plausible  apology  for  his  mis- 
conduct than  that  the  teeth  had  grown  together  too  intimately  to 
be  separated*  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  could  exhibit  to  the 
patient,  at  the  moment  of  his  extreme  agony  and  mortification, 
the  teelh  which  he  had  broken  out,  and  which  at  the  time  might 
certainly  be  united  by  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  process,  and  ap- 
pear to  the  poor  patient  at  such  a  moment  as  one  solid  piece  of 
Done.  An  excuse  could  easily  be  given  for  the  non-production  of 
the  phenomenon,  if  it  should  be  afterwards  desired  by  the  patient, 
as  its  loss  or  destruction  by  some  pretended  experimental  pro- 
cess, &c. 

Operators  become,  also,  sometimes  authors,  and,  in  justice  to 
their  reputation,  feel  themselves  bound  to  give  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  such  cases,  and  these  being  naturally  multiplied  by 
the  ignorance  of  other  operators,  become  like  legends  and  tradi- 
tions on  the  monstrous  productions  of  nature,  wholly  incapable  of 
being  refuted,  not  on  account  of  their  actual  claims  to  credit,  but 
on  account  of  the  number  of  believers  in  them.  The  story  would 
thus  become  generally  known  and  recorded,  and  would  be  cited 
in  excuse  for  every  subsequent  disaster  by  other  incompetent 
dentists. 

I  have  always  considered  all  such  assertions  as  utterly  false 
and  contrary  to  good  moral  and  professional  principles,  and  during 
my  long  practice  in  the  United  Statesof  America,  where  diseases 
of  the  teeth  more  frequently  occur,  and  are  more  rapid  in  their 
progress  than  in  any  country  of  Europe,  and  where  it  might  con- 
sequently be  supposed  that  such  cases  would  more  probably  exist, 
I  have  never  met  with  a  single  case  which  could  support,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  any  such  erroneous  assertions ;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  tooth  which  could  not  be  extracted  by  means  of  one  or 
other  of  the  instruments,  which  I  have  in  my  possessign  :  and  I 
have  frequently  removed  teeth,  the  extraction  of  which  had  been 
declared  impracticable  by  other  dentists  from  some  difficulties 
which  appeared  to  them  insurmountable,  either  at  the  first  exa- 
mination, or  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  perform  the 
operation. 
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It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  proved,  indeed,  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  operation  have  rendered  it  so  unpleasant  to 
surgeons  and  even  to  aentists,  not  onlv  to  have  frustrated  every 
attempt  to  improve  the  implements  K)r  its  performance,  but  to 
have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  persons  totally  destitute  of  the  judg- 
ment required  to  determine  on  its  expediency,  and  of  sufficient 
skill  for  its  proper  performance.  Hence  arises  the  imperfect  state 
of  this  important  operation,  its  unskilful  application,  the  dread 
and  horror  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  in  need 
of  its  remedial  effects,  and  the  appalling  and  dangerous  accidents 
which  attend  and  follow  it 

Of  these  accidents  the  foregoing  description  is  but  an  imperfect 
sketch,  and  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  them,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  essay  of  M,  J,  R.  Duval, 
a  very  learned  dentist  of  Paris,  entitled  **Des  Accidents  de  VEx- 
traction  des  dens  ;"  where  he  has  extensively  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  taken  great  pains  to  accumulate  cases  of  difficult 
aind  unsuccessful  operations  and  accidents  accompanying  them^ 
which  either  have,  or  are  said  to  have  taken  place  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  and  Celsus  to  the  present  century. 

These  failures  and  accidents  he  conceives  to  be  the  result  of 
causes,  widely  different  from  those  to  which  I  have  attributed 
them  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  the  dreadful  and  ap- 
palling accidents  which  follow  the  operation,  are,  almost  invaria- 
bly, unavoidable  consequences  of  this  formidable  remedy. 

Amongst  many  others,  he  enumerates  broken  jaws,  loosened 
teeth,  teeth  violently  forced  into  the  jaw,  the  extraction  of  sound 
instead  of  the  painful  teeth,  and  in  children  the  permanent  instead 
of  the  temporary  teeth,  dangerous  diseases  of  the  maxillary  cavi- 
ties, wounded  cheeks,  and  lacerated  tongues.  Even  these  are  not 
the  worst,  he  adds  to  them,  not  only  the  aggravation  of  all  the 
diseases  of  the  gums  and  sockets  alrelady  existing,  but  also  the 
production  of  tic  doleureux,  abortion,  the  interruption  of  periodi- 
cal evacuations,  dangerous  and  destructive  diseases  of  the.  eyes, 
and  even  death,  as  not  unfrequent  consequences  of  this  dreadful 
operation. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  intimidate  his  patients  and  readers, 
our  eloquent  author  concludes  with  advising,  in  a  very  sentimental 
and  impressive  manner,  that  they  should  endure  every  degree  of 
torture,  rather  than  suffer  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  and  that  this 
terrible  measure  should  be  adopted  only  as  the  last  resource,  when 
the  pain  has  at  length  produced  utter  despair,  and  entirely  ban- 
ished the  sufferer's  fortitude,  and  when  the  actual  danger  has  be- 
come greater  than  the  excessive  hazard,  as  imagined  by  the 
author,  attendant  on  the  operation. 

It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  he  considers  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  advisable. 
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The  instrument  to  which  he  seems  most  favourably  disposed, 
and  which  he  would  recommend,  is  of  lead,  such  as  was  kept,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  Erasistratus,  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo^t 
Delphi.  Indeed  the  particular  fondness  of  the  learned  author  for 
the  ancients,  seems  to  have  especially  guided  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  theories  and  arguments,  and,  doubtless,  were  his  systeoi 
adopted,  the  art  of  the  dentist  would  retrograde  to  that  peffectian 
in  which  it  flourished  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago, 
at  Athens  and  Rome,  and  prodigious  improvements  might,  doubt- 
less,  be  expected  from  so  scientific  a  return  to  those  olden  and 
golden  times. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  M.  Duval  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  patience  he  has  exercised  in  collecting  so  large  a 
number  of  facts,  so  well  calculated  by  his  ingenious  and  eloquent 
representation  to  enable  the  ignorant  operator  to  intimidate  his 
patients,  and  offer  ample  excuses  for  any  blunders,  and  the  gross^ 
est  violations  of  the  best  principles  of  surgery  and  humanity. 

Although  he  is  a  most  industrious  compiler  and  quoter,  he  has. 
by  his  dexterous  apd  invaluable  arguments  and  doctrines,  secured 
himself  against  both  the  want  of  due  reverence  on  the  part  of  the 

S'eat  number  of  quacks,  and  the  neglect  of  dental  authors,  and 
us  defended  himself  also  against  the  application  of  the  French 
proverb,  ''Ceux  qui  citent  sans  cesse,  ne  seront  jamais  cites.*' 

Moreover,  if  M.  Duval  has  been  extensive  in  his  practice,  and 
popular  as  an  author,  and  lecturer  in  Paris,  he  has,  also,  succeeded 
to  admiration  in  producing  and  augmenting  that  excessive  dread 
of  the  operation,  particularly  characterising  not  only  his  own 
countrymen,  but  even  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  continental 
nations,  who  are  frequently  supplied  with  dentists  from  the  French 
metropolis :  a  dread  which  is  not  only  seen  in  timid  children  and 
delicate  females,  but  which,  not  unfrequently,  disarms  the  most 
courageous  sons  of  Mars  and  Neptune. 

Such,  indeed  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  not  less  true  than  surprising 
that  this  almost  insurmountable  fear  of  the  operation  of  extract- 
ing a  tooth  should  have  become  so  common  amongst  the  French; 
a  nation,  certainly  not  deserving  of  the  stigma  of  cowardice ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  highly  distinguished  for  its  valour  and  fortitude; 
and  nothing  can  furnish  a  more  convincing  proof,  not  only  of  the 

treat  extent  of  the  persuasive  talents  and  influence  of  our  author, 
ut  also  of  the  baneful  and  destructive  power  of  false  prejudices, 
over  even  the  strongest  of  human  minds. 

But  it  must  also  be  added,  that  by  the  propagation  of  dpctrines 
so  exceedingly  pernicious,  not  only  great  apprehensions  have 
been  excited,  productive  of  much  difiiculty  and  anxiety  both  to 
the  dentist  and  to  the  patient,  but  also  not  a  small  portion  of 
human  misery  and  distress  have  been  diffused  throughout  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Europe. 
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OF  THE    AUTHOR'S   METHOD   OF   EXTRACTING  TEETH   AND  ROOTS. 

Practical  remarks  on  the  operation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily,  the 
great  importance  of  the  operation  of  extracting  teeth,  by  pointing 
out  the  various  cases  in  which  it  relieves  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  diseases,  and  its  great  curative  effects,  not  only  upcA 
the  teeth,  but  upon  the  system  in  general ;  and  having  also  placed 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  this  operation  in  a  fair  view  before 
the  reader,  exnibiting  to  him  some  of  the  many  injurious  efiects 
of  its  neglect  or  malperformance,  it  remains  for  me  now  to 
detail  some  of  the  remedies  and  improvements  of  my  own 
practice. 

The  success  of  almost  every  surgical  operation  is,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  dependant  upon  the  judgment  and  skill  with  which 
it  is  performed,  and  thus  the  health  or  life  of  a  human  being  may 
be  sometimes  preserved  by  an  operation  skilfully  performed, 
which,  if  rudely  or  unskilfully  managed,  might  lead  to  a  greater 
destruction  of  health,  or  even  a  premature  death. 

The  superiority  of  a  surgeon,  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  diseases,  which  indicate,  and  with  the 
parts,  which  are  the  subject  of  operations ;  and  upon  that  manual 
dexterity,  which  is  a  rare  gift  of  nature,  and,  though  capable 
indeed  of  great  improvement  by  experience  and  practice,  can  but 
rarely  be  acquired  by  labour,  or  any  exertion.  This  fact  may  be 
applied  particularly  to  the  operation  of  extracting  teeth.  Simple 
as  this  operation  really  is,  and  although  it  is  in  many  instances 
performed  with  much  facility,  it  is,  not  unfrequently,  opposed  by 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Under  such  difficulties  which 
often  occur  quite  unexpectedly,  the  above  qualities  in  the  operator 
are  unavoidably  reauisite. 

A  few  anatomical  and  pathological  remarks,  which  are  imme- 
diately subservient  to  this  operation,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed 
here  either  useless  or  out  of  place. 

The  teeth  are  all,  more  or  less,  subject  to  the  varieties  of  for- 
mation and  size,  which,  although  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here,  should  be  familiarly  known  to  the  dental  surgeon. 

'[pie  temporary  teeth  of  the  child,  as  well  as  those  of  the  per- 
manent set  of  the  adult,  differ,  more  or  less,  either  as  to  formation 
or  situation,  in  every  individual,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  meet 
with  two  sets  of  teeth  precisely  similar. 

At  the  age  of  about  six  or  seven,  the  healthy  child,  which  has 
not  lost  any  of  the  first  teeth,  possesses  forty-eight  teeth  in  its 
mouth ;  twenty  of  them,  the  temporary  teeth,  being  completely 
formed  and  having  passed  through  the  gums ;  and  twenty-eight, 
the  whole  permanent  set,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  third 
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large  grinders  or  wisdom  teeth*  more  or  less  advanced  in  their 
formation,  either  in  the  sockets  beneath  the  temporary  set  of 
teeth,  or  about  to  protrude  through  the  gums. 

The  incisors  and  cuspidati  have  but  oi^e  root.  The  bicuspidati 
have  either  one  or  two  roots.  The  large  grinders  of  the  under 
jaw,  have  generally  two  roots,  which  are  short  and  thick:  those 
St  the  upper  jaw.  have  most  frequently  three  fangs,  which  are 
longer  and  thinner  than  those  of  the  under,  and  are  often  found 
to  have  grown  in  various  and  inconvenient  directions. 

The  teeth  are  held  by  their  roots  or  fangs  in  the  alveoli,  which 
are  cavities  particularly  suited  for  their  reception. 

The  roots  are  firmly  attached  to  these  sockets  by  a  lining 
membrane,  called  the  periosteum,  constructed  of  a  number  of 
small  but  very  strong  fibres,  that  occupy  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  sockets,  and  the  roots  of  the 
teeth. 

The  periosteum  is  partly  elastic,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  a  small  degree  of  articulation  in  every  tooth.  This  varies, 
however,  considerably,  according  to  circumstances ;  such  as,  the 
greater  or  less  lengfh  and  number  of  the  roots  of  the  tooth ;  the 
age  and  constitutional  strength  of  the  individual;  and  the  healthy 
or  diseased  state  of  the  parts. 

The  external  part  of  the  alveoli  is  considerably  thinner  and 
much  more  elastic  than  the  internal  processes. 

The  upper  jaw  and  sockets  are  of  a  more  spongy  and  vascular 
structure  than  the  under,  which  are  consequently  of  a  much 
denser  texture  than  the  upper. 

Every  tooth,  both  of  the  temporary  and  permanent  set,  has  its 
individual  socket,  periosteum,  and  gums ;  and  as  these  parts  are 
intended  solely  for  the  support  of  the  teeth,  it  follows  that,  if  they 
are  destroyed  by  disease,  or  by  any  other  cause,  the  teeth  depen- 
dent upon  them  must  drop  out.  When  the  teeth  are  perfectly 
removed,  these  .parts,  being  no  longer  requisite,  are  gradually  re- 
moved by  the  natural  process  of  absorption. 

If,  however,  any  roots  or  portions  of  roots  are  left  in  their 
sockets,  this  process  is  counteracted,  and  they  produce,  by  their 
chemical  and  mechanical  irritation,  such  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration, as  become  sometimes,  by  their  long  continuance,  very 
dangerous  and  destructive,  not  onlv  to  these  parts  themselves  and 
to  the  teeth,  but  also  to  the  general  system. 

The  variety  of  the  causes  and  kinds  of  diseases,  the  diflferant 
forms,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  caries,  the  great  diflference  in 
the  size,  formation,  and  muscular  construction  of  the  mouth  and 
other  parts,  subsidiary  to  the  functions  and  health  of  the  teeth  in 
different  persons,  are  all  circumstances  worthy  of  mature  conside- 
ration by  the  operator  before  he  proceeds  to  operate. 
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A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  sensibility  of  the  different 
parts  is  also  very  requisite,  and  will  be  a  useful  guide.to  the  ope- 
rator at  Ihe  different  stages  of  the  operation.  This  knowledge 
will  enable  the  dentist,  when  the*pain  is  trifling,  to  proceed  slowly 
and  carefully;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  becoming  acute,  to  complete 
the  process  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thereby  prevent  unnecessary 

pain. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nerve  of  the  tooth  is  exceedingly 
sensible,  and  that  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  it  is  subject  to 
the  most  acute  pain.  This  painful  symptom,  the  tooth-ache,  is  so 
generally  known  as  to  need  no  further  description. 

The  periosteum,  however,  in  a  healthy  state,  I  have  always 
regarded  as  having  but  very  little  sensibility,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  intended  by  nature  to  endure  so  great  a  pros- 
sure  as  it  undergoes  in  masticating  very  hard  and  large  sub- 

BtS.IlC6S 

Having  had  occasion  to  extract  some  of  my  own  teeth,  I  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  experiencing  all  the  effects  of  the 
operation  upon  the  patient,  under  all  its  circumstances  and  . 
periods ;  and  although  my  principal  motive  in  having  recourse  to 
the  process  was  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  some  troublesome 
teeth,  yet  I  made  it  a  matter  of  particular  attention,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  personal  and  experimental  information  on 

this  point. 

The  teeth  which  I  extracted  from  my  own  mouth  were  seven 
in  number:  six  upper,  and  one  under,  large  grinders.  They 
were  all  very  firmly  seated  in  their  sockets,  and  the  upper  had 
each  of  them  three,  and  the  under  two  roots.  In  the  upper  teeth, 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  the  caries  had  just  reached  the 
nerve,  and  the  under  was  perfectly  sound ;  so  that  in  six  of  them 
no  considerable  inflammation  existed,  either  in  the  nerve  or  in 
any  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  extraction  of  all  the  upper  teeth  was  performed  with  the 
forceps,  and  very  slowly,  that  I  might  be  able  to  feel,  and 
'  remember  distinctly,  the  peculiar  kind  of  pain  attending  each 
part  of  the  operation  in  all  its  degrees.  When  I  took  hold  of  the 
tooth  with  the  instrument,  I  felt  no  pain  whatever ;  in  moving  the 
tooth  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  mouth,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  hear  the  gradual  tearing  of  the  periosteum  on  the  inner 
side,  and  feel  the  crushing  of  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roots. 
This  process  was  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain ;  but  when 
the  periosteum  was  perfectly  separated  and  the  different  nervous 
cords  were  being  torn  off,  I  felt  an  acute  pain  of  momentary  du- 
ration, very  similar  to  what  I  had  experienced  the  evening  before 
from  the  tooth-ache  for  at  least  an  hour;  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  my  extracting  the  tooth ;  I  believe  it  was  equally  great. 
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but  certainly  not  greater,  and  it  was  instantly  over.  The  circuin- 
stances  accompanying  these  operations,  which  were  performed 
within  a  period  of  ten  years,  w^e  so  much  ah'ke  that  the  above 
account  will  serve  for  all. 

The  removal  of  the  second  large  grinder  from  the  left  side  of 
the  under  jaw  was  performed  on  the  9th  of  July,  1824,  by  the  in- 
strument newly  invented  by  Dr.  Physick.  The  tooth  was  re^ 
moved  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth;  and,  when 
loosened,  was  extracted  from  the  socket  by  means  of  the  forceps. 
The  pain  was  not  greater  than  that  which  I  had  experienced  in 
the  extraction  of  any  of  the  upper  teeth,  although  the  tooth  was 
yery  firmly  held  in  its  socket. 

The  extraction  of  the  first  large  grinder  on  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  was  performed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1825.  The 
lining  membrane  having  been  previously  inflamed,  and  suppura- 
\tion  having  commenced,  the  pain  was  somewhat  more  acute  than 
what  I  experienced  in  the  removal  of  the  other  teeth,  yet  it  was 
much  more  supportable  than  the  tooth-ache. 

Many  of  my  patients,  who  have  not  been  deceived  by  unne- 
cessary apprehension  and  fear,  have  given  me  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  their  feelings  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

From  my  own  experience,  in  connection  with  the  above  facta, 
I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  periosteum,  in  a  healthy  state, 
has  little  or  no  sensibility,  and  that  the  tearing  of  the  nervous 
cords  of  the  roots,  while  the  tooth  is  alive  and  free  from  inflam- 
mation, is  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  pain  in  the  opera- 
tion,  and  that  the  pain  is  generally  of  momentary  duration  only. 

When  the  periosteum  is  in  a  diseased  state,  it  is  more  sensible, 
and  sometimes  painful,  and  will  generally  be  found  relaxed  and 
weak,  and  the  tooth  itself  loose. 

When  either  the  nerve  or  periosteum  is  in  a  state  of  active  in- 
flammation, the  pain  of  extraction  is  somewhat .  augmented ;  but 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  from  the  tooth-ache  is  also  so  much 
greater,  as  to  determine  him  to  submit  to  the  operation,  even  more 
~  readily  than  in  other  cases. 

When  the  tooth  has  lost  its  vitality  by  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve  the  periosteum  begins  to  decay ;  so  that,  after  a  time,  the 
tooth  is  held  only  by  the  mechanical  adhesion  of  this  membrane  to 
the  roots,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  alveolar  processes.  When 
the  tooth  is  in  this  state,  no  great  sensibility  can  exist  in  the  peri- 
osteum, and  no  pain  can  be  felt  in  the  alveolar  process ;  so  that 
the  dead  tooth  or  root  might  be  extracted  almost  entirely  without 
pain,  if  the  alveoli  and  gums  and  contiguous  parts  were  ndt  more 
or  less  symptomatically  diseased  by  the  irritation  of  the  dead 
tooth  or  parts  of  the  tooth. 

A  minute  knowledge  and  a  quick  conception  of  the  above  cir- 
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cumstances  will  enable  the  surgeon-dentist  to  decide  at  once  on 
the  n)ode  to  be  adopted,  and  on  the  means  requisite  for  proceed- 
ing in  every  nebessary  operation.  "^ 

Of  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  Extracting  Teeth. 

The  removal  of  a  tooth  is  effected  by  separating  the  periosteum 
from  the  alveolus,  and  by  tearing  off  or  dividing  the  nerve  and  its 
cords.  To  obtain  this  object  with  the  greatest  safety  and  least 
pain  and  injury  to  the  patient,  I  have  adopted  the  following  prin« 
ciples  and  mode  for  the  operation. 

Every  tooth  or  root  is  to  be  removed  in  a  direction  towards 
the  outside  of  the  mouth,  if  no  particular  circumstance  exists  to 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  tooth  which  is  free  from  acute  inflammation  and  pain, 
should  be  removed,  first  by  a  slow  movement  of  it  towards  the 
outside  of  the  mouth,  just  sufficient  to  separate  the  {periosteum  on  '' 
the  inner,  and  destroy  it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  and  then  by 
one  quick  firm  traction,  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction,  to 
divide  the  nerve  cord  or  cords.  The  whole  time  of  the  operation 
should  be  from  two  to  four  seconds. 

When  either  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tooth,  or  the  perios- 
teum, or  both  of  them,  are  inflamed  and  painful,  the  periosteum 
and  alveolar  processes  are  generally  more  or  less  relaxed.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  more 
speedily,  and  to  do  this  efiectually  without  inflicting  any  unneces- 
sary pain,  a  very  firm  hold  should  be  taken  of  the  tooth,  and  by 
a  slight  lateral  motion  it  should  be  extracted  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described ;  the  time  employed  should  be  from  one  to  two 
seconds. 

In  the  extracting  of  roots  or  stumps  of  teeth,  as  the  life  of  their 
nerve  and  periosteum  must  in  general  be  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
there  can  be  no  sensibility  in  these  parts ;  and  the  pain,  if  any,  at- 
tending their  removal,  will  be  owing  to  the  diseased  or  irritated 
state  of  those  parts  of  the  periosteum  which  belong  to  the  sockets 
surrounding  them.  To  occasion  as  little  pain  as  possible,  it  should 
be  the  object  of  the  operator  to  remove  such  roots  or  stumps  with 
the  least  possible  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  Great  care 
and  dexterity  are  required  to  secure  this  object. 

If  the  roots  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  so  formed  and  situated 
as  to  be  taken  hold  of  bv  the  instrument  in  the  same  manner  a9 
the  tooth,  they  should  always  be  extracted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  tooth  itself  when  free  from  soreness  and  inflammation ;  and 
they  may  be  thus  removed  almost  entirely  without  either  pain  or 
difficulty. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  roots  or  stumps  are  found  in  so  soft 
and  putrid  a  state  as  to  crumble  away  by  the  mere  touch  of  the 
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iostruineiit,  and  at  other  times  so  deeply  seated  within  the  socket 
that  their  existence  is  only  known  by  the  opening  in  the  gums,  or 
by  the  diseased  state  of  the  surrounding  parts.  In  this  state  they 
are  always  very  hurtful  to  the  neighbouring  teeth  and  other  parts ; 
and  I  have  often  found  their  extraction  very  difficult,  but  never 
impracticable.  Their  removal  can  always  be  accomplished  by 
a  division  of  the  surrounding  periosteum  with  some  cutting  instru- 
ment, and  the  application  of  a  sufficient  force  afterwards,  in  the 
same  manner  as  oefore  directed.    See  Case  24. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  both  the  lining  membrane  and  perios- 
teum of  the-remaining  roots  or  stutnp  yet  possess' their  vitality,  as 
is  generally  the  case  for  a  short  period  after  the  accidental  break- 
ing of  a  tooth  under  the  operation  of  extraction,  the  removal  of 
the  root  or  roots  is  sometimes  accomplished  with  much  greater 
difficulty,  especially  if  the  firm  attachment  of  the  periosteum  to 
the  socket  is  increased  by  some  irregularity  of  the  root  or  roots, 
and  in  these  rare  instances  only,  may  a  delay  of  the  operation  be 
necessary.  In  three  cases  only  of  this  kind,  during  all  my  prac- 
tice, have  I  been  obliged  to  defer  the  operation  for  five  or  eight 
weeks ;  when  it  was  accomplished  instantaneously,  and  the  hook- 
ed form  of  the  roots  proved  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
which  rendered  its  immediate  completion  impossible,  but  which 
after  the  death  of  the  periosteum,  ceased  to  be  a  sufficient  ob- 
struction to  their  complete  extraction.    . 

Of  the  Physical  and  Mechanical  Means  to  be  used  in  the  per- 

formance  of  this  operation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon-dentist  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
every  emergency  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
made  it  his  particular  study,  and  professes  to  practise  it  exclusive- 
ly; but  especially  for  all  the  varieties  of  this  operation,  and  with 
every  instrument  which  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  require.  It 
should  always  be  considered  as  a  golden  rule,  never  to  be  departed 
from,  that  every  dead  tooth  and  root,  and  all  such  teeth  as  cannot  be 
preserved  alive,  should  be  extracted;  and  that  there  should  be  no 
dissuasion,  nor  pretext,  nor  excuse  of  any  kind  made  use  of  to 
avoid  the  operation.  In  all  such  cases,  it  should  be  the  imperious 
duty  of  the  dentist  to  recommend  the  extraction  of  all  the  affected 
teeth  or  roots,  however  unpleasant  and  difficult  it  might  be  to  the 
operator.  Actuated  by  such  principles,  and  a  sense  of  their  great 
practical  importance  in  dentistry,  the  surgeon-dentist  will  spare 
no  expense  nor  time  in  the  extension  of  its  apparatus  by  any  in- 
vention or  imp/ovements  that  may  occur  to  him  during  his  prac- 
tice; for  the  assertions  of  those  who  pretend  to  remove  all  sorts 
of  teeth  and  roots  with  only  one  instrument  deserve  as  much  credit 
as  those  of  the  impostor  who  pretends  to  cure  every  disease  with 
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one  infallible  drug.  They  are  both,  indeed,  instances  of  the  most 
impudent  quackery. 

In  every  surgical  operation,  the  first  object  should  be,  to  place 
the  patient  in  a  proper  situation;  which  should  unite  as  much  as 
possible,  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  convenience  to  the  operator 
for  the  requisite  speedy  and  adroit  performance  of  his  duty. 

All  operations  on  the  head  require  a  particular  attention  to  this 
point,  as  it  is  the  most  important  part,  and  contains  the  most  deli- 
cate and  most  precious  organs  of  the  whole  system;  while  opera- 
tions on  the  mouth  and  teeth,  in  particular,  are,  in  many  cases, 
extremely  tedious  and  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  exhaust- 
ing to  the  operator.  A  proper  situation  of  the  body  and  parts  to 
be  operated  upon,  will  not  only  greatly  diminish  all  these  inconve- 
niences to  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  the  operator,  but  will  render 
the  performance  of  every  operation  more  certain  and  successful. 

The  less  mechanical  force  is  used  in  any  surgical  operation,  the 
greater  the  safety  with  which  it  is  performed.  All  unnecessary 
mechanical  power  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  operation;  and  every  tooth  or  root  should  be  ex- 
tracted, if  possible  by  physical  strength  only;  in  order  that  the 
operator  might  have  an  entire  control  over  the  process  of  the  ope- 
ration, whatever  occurfences  might  present  themselves  during  its 
progress.  Every  instrument  used  should  be  formed  and  construct- 
ed so  as  to  bear  as  little  as  possible  upon  any  other  parts  than 
those  of  the  tooth  or  root  intended  to  be  extracted ;  and  the  ful- 
crum of  the  lever,  as  well  as  the  moving  power,  should  be  in  the 
hand,  and  exclusively  subject  to  the  will  of  the  operator. 

These  objects  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  possession  of  a  great 
variety  of  instruments,  each  of  which  is  especially  adapted  for 
some  particular  cases. 

Of  the  Operating  Chair, 

A  well-constructed  operating  chair  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  appara^jis  of  a  dentist. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  practice,  I  felt  the  want  of  such  an  in- 
strument, and  I  consulted  every  author  1  coukt  nieet  with,  in  the 
professions  both  of  the  dentist  and  of  the  oculist,  for  something  of 
assistance  in  this  matter,  but  without  any  success.  I  was  there- 
fore obliged,  after  much  trouble  and  disappointment,  to  endeavour 
to  invent  an  operating  chair  for  myself. 

This  chair  is  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  which,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  me  to  say,  I  have  made 
in  the  apparatus  of  the  profession.  It  is  susceptible  of  so  many 
changes  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  and  without  the  use  of 
any  complicated  machinery ,^that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the 
size  of  any  patient,  and  to  every  position  of  (he  head  necessary  for 
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any  process^  and  wholly  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  services 
from  assistants,  which  are  both  very  uncertain  and  unsafe. 

In  nnost  instances,  the  more  difficult  dental  operations,  which  I 
am  enabled  to  adopt  whenever  they  arc  indicated,  can  be  perform- 
ed but  very  imperfectly,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  without  the  as- 
sistance afforded  by  this  chair.  For  the  extraction  of  teeth,  its 
advantages  are  very  evident  in  cases  of  difficulty.  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  place  my  patient  in  any  of  those  unbecoming 
and  inconvenient  postures  which  are  sometimes  recommended 
and  practised;  such  as,  that  of  placing  the  patient  upon  the  floor, 
or  taking  the  head  between  the  knees,  &c. 

For  the  removal  of  the  upper  teeth  and  roots  I  always  make 
use  of  a  high  chair;  and  for  the  removal  of  the  under  teeth,  of  a 
low  one,  on  which  I  place  the  patient  with  his  head  leaning  Ijack 
and  resting  against  the  head  piece,  placed  in  the  most  convenient 
direction. 

Of  the  Forceps. 

All  such  teeth  and  fangs  as  are  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  a 
firm  hold,  I  extract  with  the  forceps  or  pincers :  and.  Cor  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  have  instruments  of  this  kind  of  difier- 
ent  forms,  sizes,  and  strength. 

Of  the  Pyramidal  Leter. 

The  removal  of  all  fangs  or  stumps,  which  cannot  be  extracted 
by  the  forceps  or  pincers,  I  have  invariably  succeeded  in  efiect- 
ing  with  the  instrument  which  M.  La  Forgue  calls  **Le  Levier 
Pyramidal^'  This  instrument  is  formed  somewhat  like  a  pointed 
gouge,  and  is  attached  to  a  handle  like  that  of  a  punch.  Its  point 
is  sharp  in  order  to  separate  the  periosteum  around  the  tooth,  and 
to  lift  it  out  of  the  socket  after  it  has  been  loosened. 

This  instrument  should  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  so  that  it  may 
be  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  sharp  edge,  without  being  so 
brittle  or  hard  as  to  break  under  the  application  of  any  power.    • 

The  dentist  should  be  in  possession  of  many  kin4§  of  this  in* 
strument  differing  in  strength,  size,  and  shape,  so  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  introduce  the  cutting  point  between  the  socket  and 
tooth,  and  give  a  sufficient  purchase  to  use  it  as  a  lever  in  lifting 
out  the  tootn  or  root. 

Of  the  Instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Physick. 

For  removing  the  dentes  sapientisB  and  sometimes  the  second 
molares,  I  have  occasionally  used  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Physick  of  Philadelphia ;  of  which  I  beg  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion. 

This  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a  strong  pair  of  tooth  forceps: 
of  which  the  parts  which  commonly  form  the  claws  are  two  blunt 
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blades,  somewhat  in  shape  like  those  of  a  pair  of  large  nairscissorsy 
and  io  an  oblique  direction. 

The  tooth  is  removed  by  placing  the  two  blades  between  the 
tooth  to  be  extracted  and  its  anterior  neighbouri  with  sufficient 
pressure  to  force  the  tooth  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  moutht 
in  order  to  destroy  the  periosteum;  the  tooth  is  then  to  be  lifted 
out  of  its  socket  by  the  same  instrument,  or  with  another  pairof 
forceps. 

In  these  cases  where  the  anterior  teeth  are  sound  and  firmly 
seated  in  the  sockets,  and  when  the  anterior  part  of  the  tooth  to 
be  removed  is  not  too  much  destroyed  by  decay  or  caries,  I  have 
found  this  instrument  very  well  adapted  for  the  operation. 

Of  the  Key  and  the  Punch. 

I  have  very  seldom  used  the  key  and  punch.  I  believe  I  may 
justly  say,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  I  have  not  extracted  fifty 
teeth  with  either  of  these  instruments,  although  I  have  several 
different  kinds  in  my  possession.  Nevertheless,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, their  use  may  be  properly  indicated. 

Remarks  an  Instruments  for  Extracting  Teeth  in  a  perpendicular 

direction.  • 

On  a  superficial  view  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth  would  be  best  performed  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
The  invention  of  instruments  for  this  purpose  has,  therefore,  been 
considered  a  desideratum  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty ;  and  some  have  been  at  great  trouble  in  mak« 
ing  improvements  for  that  purpose.  A  more  particular  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  subject  will  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
opinion,  and  put  a  stop  to  injurious  experiments. 

By  the  perpendicular  extraction  of  the  tooth,  the  division  of  the 
nerve  cords  and  of  every  fibre  of  the  periosteum  is  effected  at  the 
same  instant,  by  which  all  the  pain  is  concentrated  into  the  same 
moment,  and  hence  is  rendered  exceedingly  intense. 

To  effect  the  operation  in  this  manner,  the  whole  physical 
strength  of  one  man  would  hardly  be  sufficient,  and  it  would  be 
requisite  to  employ  a  lever  of  great  power,  the  fulcrum  of  which 
would  necessarily  be  placed  either  upon  the  neighbouring  teeth  or 
upon  the  sums.  The  pain  produced  by  this  pressure  of  the  ful- 
crum woiild  be  extreme,  and  felt  also  at  the  same  instant  as  that 
caused  by  the  extraction ;  so  that  the  tearing  of  the  periosteum, 
the  breaking  of  the  nerve  cords,  and  the  contusion  of  the  suround- 
ing  parts  would  excite  all  at  once  a  pain  wholly  insupportable, 
and  incalculably  greater  than  that  attending  the  method  which  I 
have  recommended ;  besides  this,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  many  disagreeable  and  painful  consequences  which,  I  may 
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say,  would  almost  invariably  happen  to  the  teeth,  periosteum, 
alveoli,  gums  and  maxillae,  exposed  to  the  mechanical  influence  of 
such  operations;  as  the  danger  and  destruction  of  these  -parts 
wouljd  be  in  proportion  to  the  power  applied  for  the  removal  of 
the  affected  teeth. 

Indeed,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and 
pathology  of  the  teeth  and  their  gums,  the  notion  of  such  a  method 
must  be  an  absurdity:  whilst  new  implements  made  on  that 
principle  can  only  betray  the  ignorance  of  their  inventors. 

I  have  two  instruments  of  this  kind  in  my  possession,  one  in- 
vented by  Mr.  E.  M.  Stoltz,  of  Cassel,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  this  country.  They  are  fine  specimens  of  workman- 
ship; but  they  are  too  complicated  and  too  bulky  for  any  opera- 
tion; even  though  the  objections  above  mentioned  were  not  in- 
superable. They  are,  indeed,  like  Pindar's  razors,  more  calcula- 
ted for  sale  than  use. 

I  am  aware  that  any  description  of  a  dental  apparatus  must  be 
eitceedingly  imperfect  without  plates ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  engravings  of  all  my  instruments,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
new,  and  others  greatly  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
delay  and  expense  which^  would  necessarily  be  incurred,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  attempt  any  further  description. 

The  number  of  my  instruments. for  this  operation,  is  upwards 
of  eighty,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  are  actually  indispensable 
to  do  any  justice  to  this  important  remedy.  Indeed,  my  appara- 
tus, in  consequence  of  its  extent,  and  on  account  of  its  great  dif- 
ference from  what  is  generally  used,  would  not  only  be  danger- 
ous in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  but  its  judicious  application 
would  require  some  previous  practical  instruction  even  on  the 
part  of  the  scientific  dentist.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  deemed  a 
suflScient  apology  for  my  not  giving  any  further  description,  at 
least  at  present :  I  hope,  however,  I  may  have  ail  opportunity  of 
doing  so  at  some  future  period. 

Of  the  moral  means  subservient  to  the  due  performance  of  the 

Operation  of  Extracting  Teeth. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  surgical  means  requisite 
to  enable  the  dentist  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  which  may  occur 
in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  and  to  perform  his  duty  with 
the  greatest  care  and  safety,  I  have  now  to  allude  to  other  cir- 
cumstances which  also  claim  great  attention :  viz.  those  of  a 
moral  nature,  which  are  often  as  important  as  they  are  perplex- 
ing and  discouraging. 

Of  the  Impropriety  of  applying  Force. 

It  is  a  practice  universally  adopted  in  surgery,  when  an  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  to  apprize  the  patient  of  its  necessity,  and 
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to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a  deliberate  consideration^  in  order 
to  decide  for  or  against  its  performance ;  or,  if  the  patient  be  a 
child,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  determining  for  himself,  the  pa- 
rents, guardians,  or  friends  are  consulted*  The  same  practice 
may  also  be  adopted  by  the  surgeon  dentist. 

When  the  patient  has  decided  on  submitting  to  the  operation, 
the  prudent  surgeon  will  take  care  to  provide  for,  and  prevent 
every  possible  contingency  that  may  delay  or  interrupt  its  per- 
formance. 

As  soon  as  the  surgeon  has  commenced  any  operation,  the  pro- 
cess should  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  friends 
or  patient,  who,  having  acceded  to  it,  the  latter  must  submit  to  its 
accomplishment,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  should  be  prevented  by 
manual  or  mechanical  assistance,  from  exerting  any  voluntary 
or  involuntary  impeding  or  resisting  force. 

This  precaution  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  for  the 
patient,  and  the  general  surgeon ;  of  which,  however,  the  dentist 
is  altogether  unaole  to  avail  himself.  His  situation  is  very  diffe- 
rent, and  much  more  dependant  and  precarious.  He  can  use  no 
mechanical  means  to  prevent  interruptions  offered  by  his  patients, 
or  to  hinder  their  putting  a  complete  stop  to  these  operations 
before  they  are  completed. 

This  difficulty  places  the  successful  treatment  of  ^  case,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  comfort'of  a  patient,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  dentist,  in  a  very  dubious  situation. 

When  it  is  required  to  extract  only  one  tooth,  this  difficulty  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation  which  I  have  recommended;  as,  in  that  case,  the  patient 
has  not  much  opportunity  to  interfere  when  the  tooth  has  been 
well  taken  hold  of  by  the  instrument. 

When,  however,  many  teeth  and  roots  are  to  be  extracted,  as 
often  happens  from  previous  neglect,  or  bad  treatn^nt,  and  the 
whole  set  of  teeth  is  in^a  situation  of  great  danger,  such  a  diffi- 
culty may  be  occasionally  apprehended. 

If,  in  such  cases  the  patients  were  held,  as  would  only  be  possi- 
ble in  cases  of  children,  the  operation  would  be  rendei-ed  an  object 
of  more  dread  than  it  is  at  present :  and,  as  on  children  it  must 
necessarily  be  repeated  at  intervals  for  many  years,  the  terror  of 
it  would  render  the  sufferer  more  miserable  at  each  successive 
operation,  and  the  operation  more  insupportable  to  the  patient,  and 
more  difficult  to  the  dentist. 

Little  benefit,  however,  would  be  gained  from  the  application  of 
force ;  for,  although  the  patient's  head  might  be  held  immovably, 
yet  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent 
him  from  shutting  his  mouth,  except  by  some  mechanical  means, 
such  as,  a  gag,  or  some  other  powerful  instrument,  which  method 
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of  course  should  not  be  adopted,  on  account  of  the  disaffreeaUe 
and  even  dangerous  eflfects  which  might  arise  from  its  applicatioo. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consideration,  that  all  such 
means  would  make  the  operator  rather  an  object  of  terror  and 
hatred  than  of  regard  and  affection  to  the  child,  and  the  dentist 
who  will  not  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  disposition  in  the  youth- 
ful heart  to  attach  itself  to  whatever  it  has  need  of,  will  miss  a 
powerful  auxiliary,  particularly  in  the  application  of  this  surgical 
remedy :  the  proper  moral  means,  reasoning  and  kindness,  will  do 
more  than  force  with  every  human  being,  but  especially  with 
children.  Obtain  their  confidence* and  affection,  and  you  may  do 
any  thing  with  them  that  benefits  their  moral  and  physical  welfare. 

Of  the  impropriety  of  using  deception. 

The  use  of  deception,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  unfre- 
quently  practised  by  operators  on  the  teeth,  is  not  less  objectioD- 
^ble  than  that  of  force. 

It  may  be  serviceable  with  children  in  the  first  operation,  bot 
can  never  be  repeated,  and  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  conduct 
of  succeeding  operations. 

'  It  prevents  that  confidence  which  should  encourage  the  little 
patient,  and  enable  the  surgeon  to  act  freely.  It .  is  also  very 
irritating  to  the  self-love  and  pride  of  the  young  individual,  which 
should  rather  be  stimulated  by  the  judicious  dentist,  and  be  used 
as  a  chief  governing  power  over  the  apprehensive  mind  of  the 
child  ;  whilst  any  humiliation  of  that  feeling  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  will  never  fail  to  produce  a  degree  of  resentment  in  the  tender 
heart,  however  adroitly  the  deception  may  have  been  practised. 
It  deprives  the  patient  of  every  opportunity  for  gaining  credit  for 
the  display  of  courage  and  fortitude,  and  is  especially  mortifying 
to  those  who  are  solicitous  of  distinction  for  courage,  as  generous^ 
minded  children  always  are. 

I  have  frequently  found  that  I  could  entrust  such  becoming 
pride  with  much  more  confidence  than  any  kind  of  deception, 
especially  with  children,  and  weak  and  faint-hearted  people. 

In  short,  the  dentist  should  at  all  times  disdain  to  use  any 
deception  or  force,  and  should  consider  either  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  an  intelligent  surgeon,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  patient ;  as 
neither  will  ever  inspire  the  latter  with  the  necessary  steady  and 
composed  resignation,  which  must  be  founded  on  unlimited  confi* 
dence,  and  obtained  by  upright  conduct  only. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  parents  should 
not  exert  their  authority  at  a  time  when  the  future  health  of  their 
children  is  the  object  of  serious  consideration.  Indeed,  the  great- 
est  assistance  may  be  expected  from  a  judicious  and  positive 
interference  on  the  part  of  a  sensible  parent,  relattvoy  or  friend ; 
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whilst  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  or  more  unbecominff,  and 
even  dangerous,  than  the  expression  of  fear  and  false  afiection  by 
any  of  the  bystanders  on  these  occasions. 

hy  such  interference  at  so  critical  a  moment,  I  h ^e  sometimes 
seen  the  best  plans  for  a  permanent  cure  totally  frustrated,  when 
this  conduct  could  not  fail  to  become  the  cause  of  protracted 
misery  and  pain  to  the  child  during  the  whole  of  its  after  life. 

Sometimes,  when  the  constitution  is  affected  by  a  number  of 
decayed  roots  and  teeth,  and  the  local  and  general  effects  are 
rapidly  proceeding  to  destroy  the  remaining  useful  teeth,  and  to 
injure  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  the  dif&culties  ensuing 
from  any  interruption  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  must  naturally 
be  very  disheartening  to  the  humane  operator,  who  feels  for  the 
suffering  individual  the  interest  necessary  to  insure  success  under 
such  difficulties.  It  is,  nevertheless,  at  this  moment  that  he  must 
reasonably  expect  to  encounter  such  interruptions  and  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  delicate  and  nervous  patients,  particularly  if  the 
patient  oe  a  lady  or  a  child.  The  whole  system  may  be  so 
affected  by  a  long  continuance  of  delicate  health,  or  a  high  degree 
of  nervous  irritability,  as  to  cause  the  greatest  apprehension,  and 
induce  the  false  belief  of  inability  to  undergo  the  operation,  how- 
ever the  inclination  may  favour  the  intention.  The  pain  of  the 
operation  will  be  considered  more,  and  the  power  of  supporting  it 
less,  than  it  really  is. 

If^  under  these  circumstances,  a  considerable  number  of  roots 
and  teeth  are  to  be  removed,  much  ingenuity  and  judgment  are 
required  to  enable  the  operator  to  proceed  without  interruption ; 
inasmuch  as  the  most  trivial  accident  may  defeat  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  operations. 

These  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  the  greatest  professional 
skill  and  the  utmost  delicacy  and  gentleness  are  required,  added  to 
tin  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  the  dental  surgeon, 
possessed  of  these  moral  qualifications,  will  never  require  the  use 
either  of  force  or  of  deception,  but  will  obtain,  by  the  influence  of 
bis  character,  the  confidence  of  the  most  delicate  and  timid  of  hit 
patients.    See  the  Cases  10, 12, 18, 14,  16,  and  17. 

Concluding  remarks  on  the  author^s  method  of  Extracting  Teeth 

and  Roots* 

During  a  practice  of  many  years,  I  have  invariably  performed 
this  operation  upon  the  principles,  and  in  the  manner  here  recom- 
mended. I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  prevent  every  unnecessary  pain,  and  to  render 
what  is  unavoidably  incident  to  the  operation  so  very  supportable, 
that  I  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  succeeded  in  removing  all 
such  teeth  and  roots,  as  required  to  be  extracted,  at  the  same 
23 
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time  or  sitting,  even  when  the  number  of  such  teeth  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

The  pain  of  the  operation  is,  indeed,  so  much  less  from  my 
method  of  peiforming  it,  and  the  fear  of  it  also  so  much  diminished, 
that  I  have  often  extracted  at  the  same  sitting,  in  a  space  of  time 
not  exceeding  fifty  minutes,  ten  to  twenty-two  teeth  and  roots 
from  the  mouth  of  the  same  individual  without  any  such  unpleas- 
ant consequences  as  frequently  follow  the  usual  mode  of  perform- 
ing the  operation,  even  after  the  extraction  of  only  one  tooth. 
See  Cases  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  advantages 
of  this  method  have  been  proved  in  the  clearest  manner ;  so  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  operation  in  general  is  there  no 
longer  considered  as  a  matter  of  an  alarming  nature,  even  by  the 
most  delicate  of  the  well  informed  members  of  societj?,  but  simply 
as  one  .of  those  vexations  of  life,  which  are  to  be  met,  not  with 
serious  preparation,  but  with  a  good  humoured  smile.  It  is  an 
operation  rather  sought  for  than  avoided,  if  necessarily  indicated ; 
and  when  it  was  judiciously  recommended,  it  was  generally  sub- 
mitted to  without  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  patient 

The  happy  effects  it  had  upon  parents  and  the  elder  branches 
of  a  family  were  sure  to  influence  the  children :  from  one  family 
they  extended  to  another,  and  even  from  one  city  to  another ;  in- 
dividuals have  consulted  me  at  Philadelphia,  who  had  travelled  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  thirteen  hundred  miles,  with  a  view,  not 
merely  to  submit  to  this  operation,  but  to  ask  for  advice  and  assis- 
tance, as  it  related  to  the  other  branches  of  the  profession  of  the 
dentist.  See  Cases  14,  15,  17,  18,  and  31.  This  may  be  said, 
not  only  in  corroboration  of  the  fact  already  stated  concerning  the 
practice  itself,  but  also  particularly  to  show  the  inestimable  value 

!pven  to  sound  and  beautiful  teeth  in  the  opinion  of  the  well  in- 
brmed  classes  of  Americans. 

The  multitude  of  frightful  stories  concerning  the  pain  of  this 
operation,  and  of  the  accidents  so  frequently  resulting  from  it, 
were  entirely  disregarded  and  forgotten ;  and  children  began  to 
consider  the  regular  attendance  of  the  dentist  as  a  necessary  part 
of  their  physical  education :  and  I  have  frequently  found  them 
more  willing  to  visit  the  dentist  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
his  professional  duty  than  to  study  a  tedious  lesson.  In  many 
large  families,  boarding  schools,  and  other  establishments  for 
youth,  where  I  have  been  the  regular  attending  dentist,  I  have 
found  thid  operation  so  seldom  regarded  with  fear,  that  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  be  visited  by  some  of  these 
little  children,  of  the  age  of  from  four  to  nine,  to  request  me  in  the 
name  of  their  parents  to  examine  their  teeth  and  remove  such  as 
I  should  think  proper.    I  have  known  this  to  occur  when  the  little 
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creatures  were  too  small  to  reach  the  bell  or  knocker,  and  were 
obliged  to  request  some  passing  person  to  give  the  signal  for  them. 

These  are  affecting  instances  of  youthful  confidence^  and,  simple 
as  thev  are,  they  shew,  what  nothing  else  would  prove  so  well, 
with  now  much  indifference  the  pain  attending  the  extraction  of 
teeth  may  be  regarded  even  by  children,  if  the  mind  is  not  mis- 
guided by  false  prejudices  and  deceived  imaginations.  I  hope, 
therefore,  these  remarks  will  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place 
here:  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  considered  such  facts  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  science,  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  highly  use- 
ful ;  and  I  have  always  remembered  them  with  particular  pleasure, 
as  bearing  the  most  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  affectionate 
consideration  of  those,  who  are  never  to  be  thought  of  without 
emotion,  the  helpless  and  the  delicate. 

They  ar^  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  extreme  magnitude  of 
moral  sufferings  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  physical  nature, 
and  bow  very  tricing  and  supportable,  even  the  greatest  bodily 
pain,  especially  those  of  curative  operations,  might  generally  be 
rendered  by  a  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  and  by  a  judicious 
excitement  and  direction  of  its  energies  and  powers  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  and  the  friends  of  the  suffering  individual. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  I  beg.  to  relate  one  case  which 
occurred  to  me  not  long  before  I  left  Philadelphia. 

CASE   XXXIV. 

When  my  determination  of  revisiting  Germany  in  the  spring  of 
1822,  on  account  of  my  health,  became  generally  known,  1  met 
with  so  many  affecting  proofs  of  confidence  from  families,  and 
parents,  and  children,  as  almost  to  prevent  my  departure,  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject  in  this  public 
way,  nor  should  I  mention  it  at  all,  were  it  not  a  consolation  and 
relief  to  my  own  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  I  hope,  a  proof  that 
I  was  not  insensible  to  such  kindnesses.  Although  the  time  fixed 
for  my  departure  was  the  spring,  I  was  detained  by  consultations 
and  important  cases  until  the  autumn,  notwithstanding  my  eager 
endeavours  to  escape  from  both. 

Among  other  families  who  came  for  a  final  consultation,  was 
the  very  amiable  and  numerous  one  of  Mrs.  C.  to  which  I  had 
been  the  attending  dentist  for  several  years.  The  health  of  this 
excellent  lady  was  delicate,  the  nature  of  her  education  had  not 
been  such  as  to  have  prepared  her  for  encountering  severe  trials ; 
and  her  situation  in  life  was  such  as,  but  for  her  delicate  health, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  enviable  on  every 
account  among  women. 

I  examined  the  teeth  of  all  her  daughters,  and  found  them  all  in 
a  healthy  state  except  those  of  the  youngest,  who  was  about  ten 
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years  of  age,  several  of  whose  incisors  I  discovered  on  miinite 
examination  to  be  carionsy  and  I  proposed  to  remove  the  caries 
with  the  file,  and  to  extract  the  four  first  large  grinders,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  recurrence. of  the  disease,  which  had  arisen  from 
some  irregularity  in  the  teeth,  owing  to  their  crowded  state. 

The  poor  child  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  advice.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  although  her  sisters,  who  were  more  familiar 
with  the  operation,  were  whispering  to  her  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
The  affectionate  mother  was  much  grieved  at  the  discovery,  and 
the  struggle  between  her  ffood  sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
parental  anxiety  on  the  other,  was  so  affecting,  that  I  proposed 
another  plan,  by  which  I  should  be  able  to  save  all  the  teeth  of 
her  daughter,  but  to  this  proposal  she  would  not  consent,  declar- 
ing that  she  was  convinced  my  first  advice  was  the  best,  and  add- 
ingrthat  she  and  her  daughter  would  submit  to  the  operation  first 
proposed ;  desiring  only  a  little  time  for  preparation. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  little  girl  called  upon  me  in  ex- 
cellent spirits ;  and  after  expressing  her  sorrow  for  not  having 
submitted  to  the  operation  immediately,  stated  that  her  reluctance 
had  principally  resulted  from  the  alarm  of  her  mother,  who  bad 
continued)  ever  since  I  last  saw  her,  to  express  her  wish  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to 
agree  to  its  performance.  She,  the  daughter,  therefore,  had  at 
last  resolved  to  come  to  me,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother ; 
and  having  acquainted  me  with  the  circumstance,  she  sat  down 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and  said,  <*Now, 
if  you  please  sir,  I  am  ready.'' 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  on  this  occasion : 
but  merely  state,  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  fuur  permanent 
first  large  grinders,  the  largest  teeth  in  her  mouth,  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  she  went  away  with  them  in  her  hand, 
rather  dancing  than  walking,  to  surprise  and  relieve  her  anxious 
mother  from  fear  and  apprehension. 

I  leave  to  parents,  and  particularly  to  mothers,  to  judge  of  the 
mother's  feelings  for  so  amiable  a  daughter. 

In  my  circle  of  practice  in  Philadelphia,  it  seemed  that  reason 
had  entirely  overcome  the  impression  of  ifear ;  an  affection,  in- 
deed, which  frequently  makes  imaginary  pain  appear  real ;  and 
I  deem  it  my  duty,  in  justice  to  the  American  laaies,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  of  rhiladelphia,  to  pay  my  small  tribute  ot  praise 
to  their  patience  and  fortitude,  a  feature  no  less  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous in  the  female  character,  than  true  courage  is  in  that  of  our 
sex*  • 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  of  America  being  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  health  and  preservation  of  the  teeth,  these  ornaments  of 
the  mouth,  when  beautiful  and  sound,  are  more  highly  esteemed 
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there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as  my.experienea 
enables  me  to  judge ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  are  ready  to  use  every  exertion,  and  submit 
to  the  most  painful  and  tedious  operations  as  soon  as  they  are 
convinced  of  their  efficacy.  I  have  been  very  rarely  unsuccess- 
ful in  inducing  my  patients  to  submit  to  the  extraction  of  all  such 
teeth  as  I  considered  necessary ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  seldom 
met  with  any  continued  opposition,  even  in  cases  requiring  this 
operation  to  the  greatest  extent.  Indeed,  so  entirely  have  I  found 
all  fear  of  this  operation  abandoned  by  ladies,  that  I  have  some- 
times met  with  considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  retain 
teeth  partially  affi^cted.  and  such  as  I  deemed  proper  to  be  pre^ 
served ;  and  I  have  even  been  obliged  peremptorily  to  refuse  thein 
request,  when  they  have  desired  me  to  remove  teeth  under  such 
circumstances. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  strongly  recommended  the 
operation  of  extracting  teeth  in  opposition  to  the  practice  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  agamst  vulgar  prejudices,  founded  on  a  want 
of  sufficient  practical  experience,  or  sinister  motives  on  the  part 
of  certain  unworthy  members  of  this  profession ;  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  considered  that  I  have  any  particular  predilection  for  tliis 
operation. 

From  the  causes  I  have  exhibited,  which  so  universally  pro- 
duce great  dread  of  the  operation,  it  seems  evident,  that  tKere  \H 
scarcely  an  operation  which,  from  its  frequent  necessity  and  in* 
numerable  difficulties,  is  more  disagreeable  and  vexatious  to  most 
patients,  and  more  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  a  humane  opera- 
tor than  that  of  extracting  teeth ;  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  no 
operation  is  less  appreciated,  and  less  calculated  to  be  unnecessa- 
rily recommended.  No  dentist  of  common  sense  would  ever  act 
more  against  his  own  interest  and  feelines,  than  In  advocating 
this  operation  without  being  convinced  of  its'jjtility,  and  of  its 
being  his  proper  duty  to  perform  it. 

Had  Peter  the  Great  himself  been  a  professional  dentist,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  his  sanguinary  passion  for  the  pas- 
time of  extracting  teeth  would  have  been  soon  extinct ;  for  he 
would  have  found  little  ^ratification  in  it,  except  such  as  was 
entirely  in  opposition  to  what  was  most  acceptable  to  that  cruel 
monarch ;  but  which  the  humane  operator  cannot  fail  to  enjoy, 
when  he  has  fulfilled  a  disagreeable  and  painful  duty  for  the  last- 
ing felicity  of  others,  sometimes  not  without  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  more  obvious  and  immediate  interest. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  member  of  my 
profession,  I  am  convinced,  can  have  a  greater  regard  for  the 
real  interest  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  no  one  can  consider  the 
loss  of  teeth  as  a  more  serious  deprivation,  than  myself.    I  have 
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always  considered  it  the  moral  duty  of  the  honest  and  enlightened 
dentisty  to  feel  as  much  concerned  and  interested  for  his  patient, 
when  performing  this  duty,  as  the  surgeon,  when  called  upon  to 
amputate  an  important  limb.  Nothing  but  the  object  of  preserv- 
ing health  and  life  can  justify  the  proceeding  either  of  the  surgeon 
or  the  dentist. 

But  the  best  results  are  rarely  obtained  by  pleasant  means; 
and  they  never  can  be  obtained  in  dental  surgery  by  such  reme- 
dies as  are  in  vogue  at  present.  As  different  as  my  practical 
principles  are  from  those  commonly  adopted,  so  much  I  am  con- 
vinced  are  they  promotive  of  the  permanent  interest  of  the  patient, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  dentist. 
«  Whenever  the  operation  of  extracting  teeth  is  performed  on  the 
principles,  and  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  dentist  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent cure  of  the  diseases,  and  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
remaining  teeth,  as  well  as  ail  the  parts  connected  with  them,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  the  necessity  ot  a  repetition  of  this  remedy. 

This  operation  would,  indeed,  be  rendered  almost  entirely  un- 
necessary in  the  adult,  if  it  was  always  performed  when  properly 
indicated  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  proper  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  of  children, 
preparatory  to,  and  during  the  period  of  their  shedding  them. 

The  Ignorant  mechanical  operator  would,  in  this  case,  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  some  occupation  more  fitted  to  his  capacity, 
and  more  useful  to  society ;  and  his  artificial  teeth,  now  so  fre- 
quently rendered  the  greatest  cause  of  destruction  and  disease, 
would  be  no  longer  in  request ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  of  the  maladies  of  teeth  would  be  altogether  avoided. 

Such  an  expectation,  however,  I  fear  we  dare  not  indulge  at 
present,  and  we  must,  with  christian  forbearance,  only  pray  for 
such  persons  in  (he  mild  language  of  Christ  himself:  ''Father  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/'—- Luke  xxiii.  34^ 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OF    TH£   TRKATMENT    TO    BE   OBSBRVED    AFTER    EXTRACTING   TEETH,    AND 
OF   THE   ACCIDENTS    INCIDENT  TO    THE   OPERATION. 

The  after  treatment  of  this  operation,  when  judiciously  per- 
formed, is  generally  of  a  very  simple  nature. 

The  cases  of  accidental  injury,  however  accompanying  or  follow- 
ing its  improper  performance,  are  both  very  numerous  and  various. 
Some  of  them  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  chapter;  but  to 
give  a  full  view  of  all  these  distressing  consequences,  would  far 
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exceed  the  limits  of  this  essay.  Their  treatment  must  be  agree* 
able  to  general  surgical  principles,  according  to  the  nature  of  every 
particular  case.  The  present  chapter  however,  will  admit  of  only 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  after  treatment. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  in  the  treatment  of  all  fresh 
wounds,  every  debilitating  cause  must  directly  interfere  with  that 
process  of  nature,  by  which  health  is  gradually  restored  to  -the 
wounded  parts,  and  that  the  application  of  any  powerful  excite- 
ment must  be  injurious  and  destructive;  and  my  experience  has 
convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

The  common  practice  of  applying  cold  water,  or  water  and 
vinegar,  or  any  other  more  astringent  fluids,  as  well  as  brandy  and 
water,  or  other  more  stimulant  lotions,  immediately  after  this  ope- 
ration to  the  wounded  parts,  I  have  observed  to  be  almost  inva- 
riably productive  of  injuries;  such  as  inflamation,  swelling,  sudden 
mortification  of  some  parts  of  the  gums,  and  sometimes  haemorr- 
hage; and  these  generally  accompanied  with  much  pain;  where- 
as, by  the  most  simple  treatment,  such  effects  have  been  almost 
invariably  prevented. 

Fully  convinced  of  the  above  principles,  I  have  made  use  of 
warm  water  alone,  and  of  such  a  temperature  as  would  produce 
no  painful  sensation  upon  the  wounded  parts;  and,  in  most  instan- 
ces, the  only  future  treatment  requisite  has  been  as  much  attention 
as  possible  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth. 

If,  however,  a  great  number  of  teeth  and  roots  have  been  ex- 
tracted, or  the  previous  diseased  state  of  the  parts  has  been  such 
as  to  require  more  active  treatment;  some  slight  astringent  or 
stimulant  lotions  may  be  used  with  advantage  on  the  day  after  the 
operation,  and  continued  for  sometime  afterwards  with  a  view  to 
assist  absorption,  and  to  promote  the  recovery  of  the  wounded  parts; 
but  it  should  be  always  used  warm  and  of  very  moderate  strength; 
for  the  application  of  cold  fluids,  as  well  as  of  powerful  stimulants^ 
will  always  prove  injurious,  and  more  especially  if  tartar  or  any 
thing  else  should  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  absorption  of  tM 
of  the  gums  and  aveoli. 

The  use  of  warm  water,  I  believe,  has  been  adopted  in  ampu- 
tation and  other  surgical  operations,  by  some  ot  my  medical 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  amongst  whom  I  may  mention  Dr.  6. 
M'Clellan,  who  has  assured  me  of  the  salutary  effect  of  its  applica- 
tion during  the  performance  of  these  operations,  and  of  its  great 
efficacy  in  lessening  the  pain  and  danger. 

Of  the  treatment  or  fracture  of  the  tooth. 

The  fraction  of  the  tooth  during  its  extraction  is  very  frequent- 
ly owing  to  an  unskilful  performance  of  the  operation;  sometimes, 
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however*  it  cannot  be  prevented  by  every  possible  care  and  skill. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  immediately 
the  remaining  stump  or  roou  in  the  manner  stated,  and  no  other 
other  unpleasant  consequences  than  a  momentary  prolongation  of 
the  operation  will  be  the  result  of  such  an  accident 

The  dentist  well  acquainted  with  this  operation,  and  prepared 
for  its  performance,  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  accomplish  this  object; 
and  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  prevented,  nor  desist  until 
every  exertion  in  his  power  shall  have  proved  fruitless  towards 
its  attainment. 

Should,  however,  the  immediate  removal  be  impracticable, 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  after  every  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment shall  have  been  employed,  the  operation  may  be  delay- 
ed for  five  or  eight  weeks,  when  the  surrounding  parts  will  become 
more  relaxed,  and  the  removal  of  the  stumps  or  roots  may  be  ac- 
complished with  facility. 

This  difficulty  is,  however,  very  uncommon.  During  a  prac- 
tice of  fifteen  years,  as  has  already  been  stated,  I  remember  only 
three  cases  in  which  I  found  it  requisite  to  propose  such  a  delay; 
and  in  these  few  instances  it  was  always  proved  by  the  ultimate 
removal  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  tooth,  that  some  considera- 
ble ddbrmity  of  the  root  or  roots  had  rendered  their  extraction 
impossible  at  the  former  period. 

Cfihe  treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Sockets  and  Maxillary  bone. 

By  extracting  teeth  in  the  manner  I  have  described  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  essay,  it  will  very  rarely  happen  that  any  injurv 
is  done  either  to  the  socket  or  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  tooth' 
extracted;  sometimes,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the  socket 
may  be  withdrawn  in  adhesion  with  the  tooth,  but  this  accident 
is  attended  with  no  injurious  consequences  whatever,  and  is  even 
seldom  distinguished  by  the  patient.  It  requires  no  other  treat- 
ment than  the  removal  of  the  sharp  or  irregular  comers  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  socket,  in  order  to  prevent  their  irritative 
efiect  on  the  gums,  and  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  socket. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  improper  instru- 
ments, or  from  their  mal-application,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
considerable  parts  of  the  socket  and  jaw-bone  should  be  removed, 
the  same  treatment  should  also  be  observed,  only  with  the  addi- 
tional use  of  a  stimulant  lotion,  mixed  with  some  mucilaginous 
substance. 

Of  the  mistcLke  of  extracting  the  sound  instead  of  the  diseased 
toothy  or  a  permanent  instead  of  a  temporary  toM. 

Nothing  can  excuse  the  mistake,  sometimes  committed  by  un- 
skilful and  timid  operators,  of  epctracting  an  useful  instead  of  a 
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diseased  or  painful  tooth,  or  of  any  tooth  the  extraction  of  wl)ich 
is  not  indicated.  This  can  arise  only  from  a  total  want  of  quali- 
fication for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

When  it  does  occur»  however,  the  operator  cannot  do  less  than 
acknowledge  his  mistake,  and  immediately  endeavour  to  extract 
the  painful  or  right  tooth  also.  Nothing  will  more  augment  the 
evil  of  the  first  error,  than  the  attempt  to  remedy  it,  by  one  far 
more  dangerous  and  pernicious,  namely,  the  replacement  of  the 
extracted  sound  tooth,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  adopt- 
ed  after  such  an  accident. 

Although  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  reinserted  tooth,  after 
much  pain  and  trouble,  becomes  reunited  with  the  periosteum* 
and  thus  mechanically  retained  in  the  socket,  yet  the  nerve-cord 
of  the  lining  membrane  never  unites,  and  the  tooth,  being  conse* 
quently  deprived  of  its  vitality,  must  produce  very  great  irritation. 

In  every  instance  in  which  I  have  seen  this  practice  adopted, 
the  replaced  tooth  always  produced  almost  the  same  morbid 
effects  upon  the  other  teeth,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  system  g^ne« 
rally,  as  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  transplanting  teeth,  such 
as,  a  general  diseased  state  of  all  the  other  teeth  and  their  relative 
parts ;  and,  at  length,  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  teeth,  and  of 
much  of  the  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reinserted 
tooth,  as  well  as  very  great  nervous  irritability,  and  general  deli- 
cate health. 

The  morbific  effects  of  such  a  tooth  are  so  great,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon,  from  the  much  more  rapid  progress  of  all  the  diseases 
of  the  mouth,  to  see  almost  every  other  tooth  destroyed  by  cariea 
before  the  chemical  powers  could  remove  the  reinserted  dead 
tooth  by  corrosion :  hence  the  very  common  event  of  such  a 
tooth  remaining  longer  than  the  rest ;  a  fact  which  frequently  de* 
ceives  the  superficial  observer.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this 
kind  during  my  practice,  tf&d,  in  all  of  them,  the  efiects  were 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  following  Cases,  No.  35  and  36. 

CASE   XXXV. 

Miss  S.  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  at  one  of  the  first  boarding  schools  in  Philadelphia.  She  con- 
sulted me  on  January  15th,  1814,  and  informed  me  that  about 
three  years  previously,  she  had  the  right  upper  first  bicuspis  ex- 
tracted by  mistake.  It  was  replaced,  and  it  apparently  adhered 
firmly  to  the  socket  In  consequence  of  the  irritation  produced 
by  this  tooth,  one  half  of  her  teeth  had  been  already  either  ex- 
tracted, or  destroyed  bv  caries,  the  remainder  were  more  or  less 
in  a  state  of  decay,  ana  her  breath  had  the  most  repugnant  smell 
imaginable,  being  precisely  like  that  of  a  putrid  corpse. 

I  extracted  the  reinserted  tooth,  which  was  in  a  very  putrid 
24 
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itate,  and  seven  other  dead  roots  and  teeth,  and  by  these  and 
Other  necessary  means,  her  mouth  and  remaining  teeth  were  re- 
stored to  complete  health. 

Of  the  treaiment  qf  hamorrhage  from  the  socket  following  the 

extraction  of  teeth. 

This  accident  is,  most  frequently,  the  effect  of  improper  per- 
formance, or  after  management  of  dental  operations;  but  it  may 
also  take  place  without  the  occurrence  of  either  of  these  causes. 

Critical  bleeding  from  the  socket,  after  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  is  produced  by  a  laceration  of  some  arterial  branches,  of 
which  the  orifices  have  not  sufficient  muscqlar  power  to  contract* 

The  violent  and  mechanical  causes  of  this  accident  have  alread  v 
been  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  and  to  these  may  be  a4- 
ded,  a  relaxed  or  diseased  state  of  the  gums  and  sockets,  as  alsp 
irregularity  arid  deformity  of  these  parts,  and  of  the  teeth,  aug- 
mented by  delicacy  of  constitution,  or  by  a  scorbutic  or  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  which,  more  or  less,  predispose  the  parts  to  such 
a  haemorrhage. 

These  predisposing  causes  may  be  much  excited  by  an  injudi- 
cious management  of  the  operation.  The  usual  practice  of  ap- 
pl3ring  cold  water,  or  powerful  astringents  and  stimulant  lotions, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  natural  bleeding,  may  frequently  ex- 
cite'haemorrhage  in  cases  already  predisposed  to  it;  because, 
although  they  act  as  topical  astringents  or  stimulants  for  a  short 
time,  and  prevent  the  bleeding,  they  seldom  fail  to  produce  inju- 
rious effects  afterwards. 

The  wounded  blood-vessels,  being  deprived  of  their  natural  re- 
fief  from  free  bleeding,  become  enfeebled  by  over  distension,  so 
as  gradually  to  lose  the  contractile  power  of  their  orifices,  and 
thus  the  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  first  intention  is  interrupted 
and  changed  into  a  morbid  action,  and  a  critical  bleeding  from 
the  parts  is  the  consequence. 

Taking  these  causes  of  hemorrhage  into  due  consideration,  it 
is  evident  that  the  application  of  lotions,  either  of  a  very  power- 
ful tonic  or  stimulant  nature,  must  be  highly  improper,  and  that 
they  must  greatly  augment  the  danger,  not  to  add  that  the  appli- 
cation of  concentrated  acids,  caustics,  or  actual  cautery,  might 
be  as  injurious  to  the  general  health,  and  even  life  of  the  patient, 
as  they  must  prove  destructive  to  the  affected  parts. 

In  all  the  cases  of  haemorrhage  after  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
that  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  as  well  as  those  which 
I  have  seen  and  read  of  in  the  practice  of  others,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  contrary  to  good  surgical  principles  to  use  any  of  the 
above  powerful  and  destructive  applications,  especially  the  actual 
cautery. 
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In  consequence  of  the  almost  inaccessible  situation  of  the  bleed- 
ing vesseli  which  is  generally  surrounded  by  some  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  jaw,  it  is  either  altogether  impossible  to  apply 
these  means,  or  the  application  is  attended  with  immense  irritation, 
and  also  of  destruction  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
parts  as  greatly  to  augment  the  inflammation :  and,  if  even  a  tem- 
porary arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  be  effected  by  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  dead  parts  destroyed  by  these  means,  the  morbid 
state  will  prevent  an  union  of  the  orifices  of  the  ruptured  vessels, 
and  a  relapse  of  the  bleeding  must  necessarily  occur,  which  may 
ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  patient. 

There  are  several  cases  on  record  and  well-known  in  London, 
which  would  prove  the  inefficacy  of  such  treatment :  but,  from 
their  fatal  termination,  delicacy  and  forbearance  prevent  me  from 
making  any  further  reference  to  them. 

This  accident  may  be  generally  prevented  by  a  careful  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  and  by  encouraging  the  natural  bleed- 
ing, following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  by  the  free  use  of  warm 
water  only ;  and  in  cases  where  a  hsemorrhage  is  apprehended, 
by  the  use  of  the  water  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  comfortably 
bear  in  his  mouth. 

The  surgical  means  that  should  be  employed,  and  principally 
depended  on  for  stopping  the  bleeding,  is  mechanical  pressure, 
and  I  confidently  assert  that  if  this  simple  remedy  is  judiciously 
applied,  it  will  never  fail  to  prove  perfectly  successful ;  and  will 
not  only  render  the  accident  harmless,  but  even  in  those  instances 
in  which  it  is  not  occasioned  by  an  improper  operation  or  unne- 
cessary violence,  the  bleeding  will  be  productive  of  beneficial 
efieets  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
stitution generally. 

By  a  strict  adherence  to  the  above  simple  method  of  treatment, 
it  has  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  my  practice,  to  meet  with 
any  instances  of  this  kind ;  indeed,  it  has  never  occurred  in  cases 
where  a  considerable  number  of  teeth  have  been  extracted  at  the 
same  sitting;  and,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  met  with 
it,  I  have  always  arrested  it  without  any  difficulty,  by  the  abovse 
means,  at  any  moment  I  deemed  most  proper. 

During  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  seen  but  six  cases ;  of 
these,  four  only  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  the  most  importaj|t 
of  which  I  beg  to  relate. 

CASE  XXXVI. 

Mr.  6.  a  German  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  consulted  me,  in 
1812,  about  his  teeth  and  gums,  which  were  in  a  state  of  general 
disease,  and  rapidly  decaying.  He  gave  me  at  the  same  time  the 
following  history  of  a  hemorrhage  from  the  extraction  of  two  of 
his  teeth,  which  had  greatly  endangered  his  life. 
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In  consequence  of  tooth-ache,  he  was  induced  to  request  the 
extraction  of  the  upper  second  large  grinder  of  the  left  side.  The 
operation  was  performed  with  the  key  instrument  In  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  its  un- 
skilful application,  the  tooth  in  question,  together  with  the  third 
large  grinder  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sockets,  were 
taken  away  at  the  same  time.  The  pain  was  excessive,  and  the 
haemorrhage  so  great  as  to  render  the  situation  of  the  patient  very 
dangerous. 

Dr.  Physick  was  called  in,  at  a  time  when  immediate  assis- 
tance was  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  immediately  inquired 
for  the  removed  parts,  which  were  given  to  him  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  when  removed  by  the  instrument.  After  having 
cleared  Ihem  and  the  wound  from  coagulated  blood,  he  inserted 
the  tooth  and  adhering  parts  into  their  original  places.  The 
'bleeding  immediately  stopped;  the  patient  was  fed  on  spocm 
victuals  and  kept  very  quiet,  laying  on  his  back  for  some  weeks, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  adhesive  inflammation 
and  union  of  the  parts,  and  to  avoid  irritatfon.  The  gentleman 
soon  recovered ;  and  probably  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life  to 
the  prompt  assistance  of  this  very  eminent  surgeon. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  expedient,  so  immediately 
successful,  but  was  not  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  ultimate 
eflects. 

By  a  particular  examination  of  the  teeth,  I  observed  that  the 
reunion  of  the  teeth  and  other  replaced  parts  with  the  alveoli  and 

fums  was  imperfect,  and  that  the  irritation  thereby  produced 
ept  the  surrounding  parts  in  a  state  of  constant  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  The  gums  were  red  and  tender,  and  the  reinserted 
teeth,  not  having  recovered  their  vitality,  were  so  decayed  that 
nothing  but  the  roots  remained. 

The  teeth  on  the  opposite  side  were  nearly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, all  the  other  teeth  were  rapidly  decaying,  and  the  parts 
connected  with  them  much  diseased ;  but  what  was  still  worse, 
the  individual^  in  consequence  of  the  recollection  of  his  original 
danger  and  suflering,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  permit  the  extrac- 
tion of  those  stumps  and  teeth,  which  were  not  only  the  source  of 
the  irritation,  but  also  very  injurious  to  his  constitutional  health. 
Every  plan,  therefore,  that  I  proposed  for  the  restoration  of  health 
to  his  teeth  and  gums  was  rejected,  from  his  groundless  appre- 
hension. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  not  long  after  this  consultation,  a  case 
precisely  similar  came  under  my  observation ;  and  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncommon  similarity  of  the  two  cases,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  judicious  and  very  sagacious  treatment  adopted  by 
Dr.  Physick,  that  I  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  relating  the  above. 
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On  the  13th  of  May,  1813,. I  was  sent  for  at  eleven  o^'clock  at 
night  to  see  Mr.  P.  of  Philadelphia,  whom  I  found  in  state  of  syn- 
cope, owing  tt>  a  profuse  haemorrhage  from  an  alveolar  cavity 
after  the  operation  of  extraction.  About  ten  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  extract  the  upper  second  large  grinder  of  the 
left  side,  both  that  tooth  and  the  wisdom  tooth,  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sockets  and  gum  of  the  same  side  had  been 
removed.  The  bleeding  had  been  profuse ;  but  it  ceased  in  a  few 
hours  until  the  evening,  when  the  hemorrhage  returned,  and  be- 
came so  great  as  to  cause  fainting  twice  before  I  arrived. 

Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  cavity,  by  examination  of 
the  parts  which  had  been  removed,  which  were  precisely  like  those 
described  in  the  above  case  of  Mr.  6.  I  washed  the  wound  with 
a  lock  of  cotton  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  then  inserted  a  lock 
which  had  been  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  five  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  wine-glass  full  of  warm  water.  I  took  particular  care 
to  press  it  well  into  every  part  of  the  wound,  and  to  place  upon  it 
several  other  locks  until  the  cavity  was  filled ;  and  then  to  apply 
several  cotton  compresses  between  the  wound  and  the  under 
teeth ;  so  as  to  obtain  a  pressure  by  the  shutting  of  the  mouth  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  blood.  The  mouth  was  kept  in  this 
position  by  a  handkerchief  bound  about  the  jaws  and  head. 

The  haemorrhage  immediately  ceased :  the  patient  was  put  to 
bed  with  the  head  resting  upon  a  high  pillow,  and  particularly 
desired  not  to  disturb  the  morbid  parts. 

July  14th.  About  twelve  hours  after  the  bleeding  was  stopped, 
the  patient  was  weak,  but  otherwise  perfectly  well.  The  cotton 
forming  the  large  compress  over  the  wound  was  removed,  and 
the  patient  desired  to  keep  himself  quiet. 

July  15th.  I  found  the  patient  perfectly  recovered.  The  cot- 
ton came  away  altogether  in  the  course  of  the  third  day ;  and  the 
absorption  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sockets,  and  the  healing 
and  cicatrization  of  the  gums  took  place  gradually  and  in  the  usual 
manner. 

For  many  years  after  this  period  the  patient  enjoyed  his  ordi- 
nary health,  and  all  his  teeth  remained  perfectly  sound.  He  never 
lost  another  tooth  during  his  life  either  by  extraction  or  decay. 

The  uncommon  similarity  of  these  cases  does  not,  however, 
end  here.  The  accident  that  occurred,  as  has  been  seen,  was 
almost  precisely  the  same  in  each ;  the  patients  were  also  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  about  twenty-seven,  both  of  a  hectic  habit,  and 
delicate  constitution,  and  both  also  died  about  eight  years  after 
the  operation  of  a  slow  consumption. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  accidental  hemorrhage  could,  in 
the  sliffhtest  degree,  have  contributed  to  their  death ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  hectic  and  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution  at 
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the  time  of  the  operation,  bad  so  much  weakened  the  structure  of 
the  bones  as  to  render  them  more  liable  to  such  an  accident,  and 
that  the  muscular  energy  of  the  arterial  system  was  more  or  less 
impaired  by  the  general  state  of  the  health. 

On  examining  the  parts,  however,  that  came  away  in  the  latter 
case,  which  are  still  in  my  possession,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
disease  whatever  in  the  sockets. 

CASE  XXXVII. 

I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  R.  of  Philadelphia.  His  teeth  were 
encrusted  with  tartar,  but  perfectly  sound. 

1814,  Aug.  23.  Scaling  was  proposed  and  immediately  per- 
formed. In  the  course  of  the  operation,  however,  a  considerable 
deformity  became  evident.  The  left  lateral  under  incisor  was 
entirely  out  of  the  regular  line  of  the  teeth,  and  so  much  pressed 
towards  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  that  the  cuspidatus  and  left  cen- 
tral incisor  were  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  The  pronun- 
ciation was  affected  by  this  irregularity,  and  it  had  become  very 
difficulty  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  keep  the  neighbouring 
teeth  clean ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  mouth  in  particular  was 
covered  with  tartar. 

In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  this  matter,  and  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  nature  to  remove  the  irregularity  and  irritation 
of  the  tooth,  much  debility  of  the  surrounding  parts  ensued,  as  was 
evident  frofn  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums,  and  from  the 
devastation  of  the  alveolar  processes  and  the  gums  of  the  neigh- 
bouring teeth. 

Having  expressed  my  surprise  that  the  tooth  had  not  been  re- 
moved, the  gentleman  replied,  that  in  consequence  of  its  eflect  on 
his  pronunciation,  and  its  interference  with  his  performance  on  the 
flute  of  which  be  was  passionately  fond,  he  had  long  ago  determin- 
ed to  have  it  removed;  and  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  traveb 
he  had  applied  to  the  most  eminent  dentists  of  Bordeaux,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  places,  every  one  of 
whom  had  discouraged  his  design,  and  refused  to  remove  the 
tooth,  under  the  plea  of  the  danger  that  might  result  from  the  ope- 
ration; and  that  at  last  he  had  begun  to  regard  the  evil  as  incu- 
rable. 

It  was,  however,  sufficiently  evident  that  the  difficulty  frequent- 
ly accompanying  the  extraction  of  very  irregularly  situated  teetb» 
which  was  particularly  apprehended  in  this  case,  was  the  only 
cause  of  their  refusal. 

My  counsel,  therefore,  was  very  difierent,  and  I  advised  the  im* 
mediate  extraction  of  the  tooth.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  refuting 
the  objections  that  bad  been  previously  made,  and  soon  satisfied 
the  gentlemen  of  their  fallacy.    The  tooth  was  removed,  without 
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any  immediate  accident.  A  considerable  haBmorrbage,  however, 
took  place  the  next  day,  and,  after  all  the  usual  means  were  tried 
ip  vain,  I  was  sent  for. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  the  last  mentioned  case  of  hemorr- 
hage, I  determined  to  depend  in  this  instance  on  mechanical  means 
alone,  notwithstanding  the  irregular  and  inconvenient  situation 
of  the  cavity,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  apply  the  pressure 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  I  prepared  a  plate  of  gold  bent  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  Y*  viz.  ^»  sufficiently  large  to  hang  over 
the  front  teeth  and  cover  the  cavily  from  which  the  blood  was  dis- 
charged.  This  cavity  was  then  filled  with  cotton  dipped  in  warm 
water  and  vinegar;  compresses  of  cotton  were  laid  upon  it,  which, 
by  means  of  the  instrument  placed  over  them  and  the  teeth,  were 
pressed  down  by  the  upper  jaw.  The  bleeding  instantly  ceased; 
and  the  next  day  the  patient  was  perfectly  well.  In  two  days  the 
cotton  came  away,  and  the  parts  rapidly  recovered. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  gentlemen  who  had  refused  to  operate,  could  have  antici- 
pated any  dancer  of  hemorrhage;  indeed,  it  is  most  probable,  that 
if  the  tooth  had  been  taken  out  at  an  earlier  period  no  hemorrhage 
whatever  wouM  have  occurred,  since  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
arterial  fibres  of  the  parts  not  being  so  much  impaired  at  that  time, 
an  instantaneous  contraction,  accompanied  with  adhesive  inflam* 
mation  of  the  first  intention,  would  have  most  probably  followed. 

Had  I  myself  even  foreseen  the  hemorrhage  it  would  have  made 

no  difierence  in  either  my  advice  or  operation,  inasmuch  as  I 

consider  it  in  no  degree  dangerous,  if  timely  and  judiciously 

treated. 

CASE  XXXVIII. 

Miss  R.  a  young  lady  of  Virginia,  was  at  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable boarding  schools  in  Philadelphia,  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  full  and  inflammatory  habit ;  her  gums  were 
scorbutic,  and  many  of  her.  teeth  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  de- 
termined to  extract  the  four  first  large  grinders,  and  to  restore  to 
perfect  health  every  other  tooth. 

1815,  May  15th.  About  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  the  upper  two 
grinders  were  removed.  In  the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  I 
was  sent  for,  on  account  of  hemorrhage  from  one  of  the  sockets. 

Considering,  however,  that  the  bleedins  would  be  beneficial  lo 
her  general  health,  I  interfered  only  so  far  as  to  request  the  pa- 
tient to  keep  herself  quiet  in  bed  u  to  wash  her  mouth  frequently 
with  water  as  warm  as  she  could  pleasantly  bear ;  and  to  let  the 
bleeding  go  on  until  n^ht.  I  remained  with  the  family  till  about 
eleven  o*clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  filled  the  cavity  with  cotton 
dipped  in  warm  water  and  covered  it  with  compresses,  keeping 
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the  mouth  shut  by  a  bandage.  The  bleeding  immediately  stopped, 
and  the  patient  was  able  to  attend  to  her  studies  on  the  following 
morning.    Dancing  alone  was  prohibited  for  a  few  days. 

Four  days  afterwards  she  came  to  my  house  to  submit  to  th6 
next  operation ;  when  I  extracted  the  two  under  first  large  grinders 
without  any  unpleasant  consequences ;  the  other  necessary  opera- 
tions followed  until  her  mouth  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

The  bleeding,  as  well  as  the  proper  treatment  of  her  teeth,  ap- 
peared to  have  had  a  striking  beneficial  effect  upon  her  general 
constitution.  Her  health  became  robust;  her  complexion  had 
changed  from  that  of  a  dingy  erysipelatous  appearance  of  the 
entire  skin,  to  a  beautiful  red  and  white.  Her  general  health,  and 
that  of  her  teeth,  were  perfectly  good,  when  I  heard  from  her  last, 
which  was  many  years  after  the  treatment 
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OF   THE   OPERATION   OF   STOPPING   CARIOUS   TEETH. 

Practical  remarks  on  the  operation. 

This  operation  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  known  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans ;  and  even  Galen  and  CEtius,  amongst  the 
Greeks,  treat  of  it  in  their  writings. 

Stopping  or  plugging  teeth  is  the  filling  lip  of  cavities,  produced 
either  by  caries,  or  by  an  instrumental  removal  of  the  carious 
matter,  with  some  artificial  substance. 

By  this  beautiful  and  useful  operation,  teeth  which  are  greatly 
injured  by  caries,  may  be  preserved  for  many  years ;  in  most  in- 
stances, during  the  remainder  of  life ;  and  not  unfrequently,  from 
ten  to  twc^nty  teeth  mtff  be  preserved  by  this  operation,  in  the 
same  individual.    See  cases  7,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  42,  and  44. 

The  preservation  of  all  useful  teeth,  capable  of  preservation, 
should  ever  be  considered  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  general  health,  as  well  as  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  teeth. 
Whenever,  therefore,  requested  to  perform  the  operation  of  ex- 
traction, the  dentist  should  first  satisfy  himself  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  procedure,  as  it  would  be  at  all  times  his  duty 
to  obviate  that  painful  necessity  if  possible,  and,  when  unavoida- 
ble, it  should  be  a  powerful  inducement  for  preventing  its  future 
repetition,  by  applying  the  various  remedies  of  dental  surgery  at 
an  early  period. 

No  operation,  I  believe,  is  more  frequently  indicated,  and  none 
better  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose,  than  that  of  stopping  ca- 
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rious  cavities  with  metal ;  and,  it  perfarmed  with  proper  judg- 
ment and  skill,  none  can  aiTord  greater  satisfaction,  both  to  the 
patient  and  the  operator. 

Although  it  may  appear  vain,  yet  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
state,  that  there  are  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  been  be- 
nefitted by  this  operation  by  my  own  hands,  in  different  parts  of 
America  and  Europe ;  and,  considering  the  great  distress  which 
has  been  thus  obviated,  and  the  comfort  afforded  to  so  many  per- 
sons, a  great  number  of  whom  do  highly  appreciate  the  great 
advantages  afforded  by  it,  I  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  thei 
most  sincere  fbelings  of  gratification  and  happiness. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  I  have  always  deemed  it  the 
important  duty  of  the  dental  surgeon  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  most  beneficial  means  for  restoring  to  perfect  health,  and  pre- 
serving in  the  biest  possible  manner  all  such  teeth,  of  which  the 
preservation  is  in  any  way  practicablei  without  allowing  any  in- 
terruption from  such  difllculties  as  may  arise  from  the  situation 
of  the  tooth,  or  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  and,  with  such  princi- 
ples only,  I  am  convinced  that  the  dentist  of  skill  and  integrity, 
may  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  in  alleviating  human 
distress ;  and  cannot  fail,  not  only  to  effect  a  perfect  restoration 
of  local  health  to  almost  every  mouth  placed  under  his  care,  but 
also  thereby  obtain  a  great  share  of  the  healing  art,  in  preserving 
and  prolonging  health  and  life. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  have  myself  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  these  principles  for  many  years.  In  illustration 
of  their  general  correctness,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  va- 
rious cases  related  in  this  treatise ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that 
perfect  health  has  often  been  restored  to  individuals  who  were 
suffering  from  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  diseases  of  the 
mouth ;  some  of  which  re(^uired  the  most  extensive  dental  treat- 
ment, even  amounting  to  sixty-two  successive  operations,  before 
perfect  health  and  beauty  could  be  restored  to  the  teeth  and  mouth. 
See  ca^es  7,  16,  18,  and  19. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  importance  both  to  the  dentist  and  to 
the  patient,  that  the  great  difSculties  accompanying  this  operation, 
when  properly  performed,  should  be  known ;  for,  only  when  per- 
formea  consistently  with  just  principles,  and  with  great  skill,  is 
the  operation  of  stopping  teeth  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  in  dental  surgery,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  benefit  to  the  patient ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
usually  is  performed,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered practicable  and  well  adapted,  it  certainly  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult: nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any  utility,  but  even  the  opera- 
tion itself  becomes  the  means  of  increasing  the  disease,  and  of 
hastening  the  destruction  of  the  teeth.  1  am  myself  deprived  of 
25 
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ten  valuable  teeth  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  abuses  so 
frequently  accompanying  this  operation.  See  Case  8,  and  as 
another  striking  proof  of  this  fact,  I  beg  to  relate  the  following 
instance. 

CASE    XXXIX. 

Miss  H.  a  young  lady  of  great  respectability,  of  London,  visited 
America,  and  was  placed  in  one  of  the  first  boarding  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1811, 1  attended  to  her  teeth,  but  her  immediate 
return  to  England  admitted  of  only  a  partial  treatment,  and  but 
few  of  her  teeth  were  stopped  with  gold. 

1824,  December  13.  After  my  arrival  in  London,  this  lady, 
who  was  then  married,  and  mother  of  several  children,  consulted 
me  again,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  unsuccessful  dental  treat- 
ment she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  some  of  those,  so  ridicu- 
lously called  fashionable  dentists  of  London,  stating  that  she  had 
repeatedly  submitted  to  many  and  various  operations,  such  as, 
scaling,  filmgi  cutting,  stopping,  and  extracting  teeth,  but  without 
any  benefit :  and  she  had  especially  observed  the  fact,  that  every 
tooth,  which  had  been  stopped  since  her  departure  from  Philadel- 
phia, had  either  been  lost  or  totally  destroyed  some  years  after 
the  operation ;  whilst  those  which  I  had  stopped  fourteen  years 
previously  were  yet  perfectly  sound  and  useful. 

By  a  particular  examination,  I  found  her  teeth  and  gums  in  a 
state  of  general  disorder,  and  injured  much  more  by  improper 
treatment  than  by  their  natural  diseases,  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
I  had  the  great  satisfaction  to  find  those  teeth,  which  I  had  stop- 
ped in  Philadelphia,  not  only  perfectly  sound,  but  precisely  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  immediately  after  the  operation. 

By  the  removal  of  such  teeth  as  had  become  too  much  injured 
by  disease  and  improper  operations,  and  by  a  judicious  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  the  remaining  teeth  and  the  gums,  the  mouth  of 
this  lady  was  again  rendered  perfectly  sound,  and  her  constitu- 
tion, which  had  considerably  suffered  from  the  local  diseases,  was 
restored  to  its  previous  health  and  vigour. 

Of  the  present  Imperfect  state  of  the  operation  of  Stopping  Carious 

Teeth. 

Although  the  stopping  of  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  common  ope- 
rations at  the  present  time ;  yet  so  little  is  it  understood,  and  con- 
sequently so  imperfectly  is  it  performed,  that  great  injury  rather 
than  benefit  is  its  most  frequent  consequence. 

During  my  residence  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  had 
ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  state  of  dental  surgery,  not 
only  in  that  country,  but  also  in  others,  by  being  frequently  con- 
sulted by  distinguished  foreigners  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  I  have  been  thereby  enabled  to  observe  its  progress 
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.  towards  perfection  in  every  country.  In  almost  every  instance 
where  this  operation  had  been  performed,  that  came  un^r  my 
inspection,  it  had  been  productive  of  no  benefit,  but  generally 
proved  destructive  of  the  health  of  the  teeth. 

The  slight  scientific  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  this  subject 
is  particularly  proved  by  the  superficial  manner  in  which  English, 
as  well  as  foreign  writers,  have  treated  of  it  in  their  works.  A 
detail  of  a  few  statements  of  those  authors  will  sufficiently  convince 
the  judicious  reader  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  but,  in  order  to 
afford  a  proper  idea  of  the  present  state  of  this  operation,  both  as 
to  its  theory  and  practice,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  notice  the 
methods  recommended  by  some  of  the  most.eminent  writers  on 
dental  surgery,  but  also  those  generally  adopted  at  present  by  the 
profession. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  notice  of 
M.  La  Forgue  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  manner  in  which  these  gentle- 
men treat  the  subject  fully  proves  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  its  great  advantages,  and  that  they  were  not  capable  of 
overcoming  its  difficulties.  Their  sentiments  differ  in  no  material 
point  either  practical  or  theoretical.  A  view  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  may  suffice  to  represent  those  of  both. 

The  instruments  recommended  by  Fox  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  described  by  M.  La  Forgue  in  the  Theor.  et  Prat,  de  Part 
du  dentiste,  vol.  ii.  plate  4. 

Considering  it  impossible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  stop 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  with  metal,  Mr.  Fox  gives  no  directions 
for  the  treatment,  and  M.  La  Forgue  recommends  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gum  mastic,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  and  to 
extend  the  diseased  action  already  existing. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  treating  of  caries,  expresses  his  opinion  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  stopping  or  plug- 
^ng,  ''Beneficial  as  this  practice  really  is,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  it  cannot  be  adopted;  such  are  an  unfavourable  situation  of 
the  de^ay,  or  its  being  so  superficial  as  not  to  afford  depth  suffi- 
cient to  retain  the  gold  leaf.  When  the  decay  is  situated  on  that 
side  of  the  tooth  which  is  in  opposition  to  another,  so  that  persons 
say,  the  decay  is  between  two  teeth,  it  is  always  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible,  to  retain  the  stopping.''  See  his  Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Teeth,  &c.  part  ii.  p.  35. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  itself  he  again  states  the  imprac- 
ticability of  its  performance  in  certain  cases,  as  already  noticed. 
See  his  Nat.  His.  &c.  part  ii.  p.  146.  Though  I  allow  it  to  be 
sometimes  difficult,  it  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  impracticable 
to  a  skilful  and  determined  operator. 

This  author  also  strongly  recommends  a  new  invention  of  stop- 
ping teeth  in  certain  places  with  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion;  a 
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treatmeDti  certainly  much  worse  than  gum  mastic,  and,  as  will 
be  evidently  seen,  quite  incompatible  with  the  intention  of  this 
remedy,  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  teeth,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  stated. 

Of  the  usual  Instruments  for  Stopping  Teeth. 

The  instruments  recommended  by  Mr.  Fox  and  M.  La  Forgue, 
are  such. as  are  usually  found  in  sets,  or  cases  of  scaling  and  stop- 
ping instruments,  and  consist  of :— - 

1.  A  hook  for  extracting  foreign  substances  from  the  cavity. 
*  2.  A  straight  stopper.    3.  A  curved  stopper,  for  pressing  the 
material  into  the  cavity.    4.  A  burnisher,  to  polish  the  surface  of 
the  plug. 

An  apparatus  so  limited,  is,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  insufficient 
even  for  cases  the  most  easy  and  convenient  for  the  application  of 
this  operation ;  and  much  more  so  for  difficult  cases,  even  though 
the  operator  should  have  a  great  variety  of  each  kind  of  th^ 
instruments. 

When  the  decay  is  situated  on  the  grinding  or  external  surface 
of  the  tooth,  it  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  stop  the  cavity  with 
metal,  by  means  of  these  instruments ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
facility  of  performing  this  operation  on  those  places,  that  it  is 
oftener  performed  there,  than  on  any  other  parL 

A  careful  and  judicious  preparation  of  the  cavity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plug,  is  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  part  of 
the  operation ;  this  is .  generally  cither  imperfectly  performed,  or 
left  wholly  unattended  to. 

The  success  of  this  operation  is  impossible,  if  from  any  cause, 
whether  neglect  in  the  operator,  or  from  imperfection  of  the  in- 
struments, the  cavity  be  not  perfectly  cleansed,  and  freed  from  all 
foreign  and  dead  matter,  and  also  from  every  diseased  and  inflamed 
part  of  the  bony  structure:,  inasmuch  as  the  least  portion  of  the 
latter,  being  left  in  the  tooth,  will  spread  its  destructive  ravages 
more  rapidly  than  before. 

The  eflect  of  such  negligent  treatment  is,  invariably,  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  whole  bony  structure,  which  will,  sooner  or 
later,  extend  itself  to  the  lining  membrane,  and  destroy  the  tooth, 
though  generally  without  pain,  and  in  much  less  time  than  the 
disease  itself. 

The  second  part  of  the  operation,  viz.  the  proper  introduction 
of  the  metal  into  the  cavity ;  and  upon  this  principally  depend  the 
permanency  of  the  cure,  and  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the 
tooth,  is  also,  in  many  cases,  very  difficult  and  tedious. 
•  It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  cavity  is  imperfectly  filled,  in 
consequence  of  want  of  power  in  the  present  instruments  to  press 
in  the  metal  sufficiently,  and  it  consequently  becomes  a  means  of 
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injury,  by  affording  a  reservoir  for  the  saliva  and  other  foreign 
matter ;  which,  mixing  with  the  metat,  produces  new  infkimma- 
tion  and  caries  in  the  bony  structure,  and,  ultimately,  complete 
destruction  of  the  tooth  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  the  disease 
itself,  if  left  alone  and  undisturbed,  would  have  destroyed  it. 

When  the  cavity  is  situated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require 
much  lateral  pressure  against  the  tooth,  great  caution  is  requisite, 
to  avoid  doing  injury  by  loosening  it  or  by  producing  inflamma* 
tion  in  the  periosteum. 

I  have  frequently  seen  so  much  suppuration  ensue  from  an 
injudicious  application  of  pressure,  as  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  alveolus  and  life  of  the  tooth  in  a  short  time,  and  also  greatly 
affect  the  neighbouring  teeth  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  while 
the  tooth  itself  was  rendered  so  loose  as  to  become  very  trouble- 
some, and  at  last  to  require  extraction. 

Great  injury. may  be  frequently  caused  by  such  unsuccessful 
operations,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  until  the 
tooth  is  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  much 
affected. 

This  artificial  process  of  destruction  generally  takes  place  very 
gradually,  and  without  any  acute  pain,  and  is,  for  that  reason, 
very  dangerous,  as  it  prevents  the  patient  from  applying  for 
advice,  and^om  attending  to  his  teeth  himself. 

Sometimes,  however,  very  troublesome  and  painful  symptoms, 
are  early  consequences  of  an  improper  or  injudicious  performance 
of  this  operation,  which  make  the  patient  conscious  of  bis  situa- 
tion ;  such  as  gum-boils,  carious  abscesses,  &c. 

Although  the  causes  of  the  mischievous  effects  may  not  be  dis- 
covered by  the  patient  till  a  late  period,  they  are  always  evident 
to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  dentist. 

If  the  tooth  is  stopped  with  gold  in  a  proper  manner,  it  will 
appear  bright  and  clear,  like  a  perfectly  sound  tooth.  But  if  the 
cavity  is  not  thoroughly  cleansed  before  the  operation  of  stopping, 
the  tooth  will  first  assume  an  opaque  appearance,  like  that  of  a 
dead  one ;  and,  if  the  stopping  be  not  well  secured,  the  caries, 
excited  by  the  operation,  will  occasion  a  dark  appearance,  and 
the  plug  will  be  pushed  out,  and  thus  the  disease  itself  will  remove 
the  artificial  cause. 

Should  the  caries  have  been  deep,  and  the  gold  well  forced  into 
the  cavity,  the  disease,  not  having  sufficient  power  to  remove  the 
artificial  cause  of  irritation,  will  directly  proceed  towards  the 
nerve,  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  todth,  which  then  becomes  a 
foreign  body,  and  liable  to  the  influence  of  putrefaction  only,  by 
which,  although  it  is  very  slowly  wasted  away,  its  morbid  influ- 
ence extends  to  all  the  neighbouring  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the 
mouth. 
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Where,  however,  every  particle  of  caries  and  foreign  matter 
has  been  removed,  if  the  gold  has  not  been  well  pressed  into  the 
cavity,  a  blue  circle  generally  will  first  appear  round  the  stopping, 
and  will  gradually  approach  nearer  the  centre,  until  the  plug  has 
lost  its  bright  golden  appearance,  and  acquired  a  coppery  hue, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  caries,  reproduced  by  the  extraneous 
matter  which  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  plug,  generally  eats  its 
way  into  the  lining  membrane,  and  destroys  the  tooth. 

All  diseases  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  gums,  periosteum, 
alveoli,  or  maxillary  bones,  which  arise  from  an  injudicious  or 
unskilful  performance  of  this  operation,  may  be  immediately  de- 
tected by  the  symptoms  which  I  have  enumerated  here,  and  in 
other  places. 

Of  improper  Materials  used  for  Stopping  Teeth. 

Various  materials  and  metals  have  been  proposed  for  the  stop- 
ping of  the  teeth,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  objectionable. 

Lead,  tin,  and  silver,  are  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  are  all  destitute  of  the  properties  indispensable  to  success 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation.  Any  of  these  metals  will 
protect  the  cavity  from  caries  for  a  short  period  only.  They  will 
all  soon  corrode,  and  then  become  more  injurious  than  the  original 
disease;  and,  in  every  case,  will  ultimately  prove  Ae  cause  of 
destruction  to  the  tooth,  which  might  have  been  preserved  by 
proper  treatment. 

Although  platina  is  a  more  suitable  metal  than  any  one  of  those 
above-mentioned,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  amalga- 
mating some  other  metal  with  it  to  render  it  malleable,  it  is  by  this 
adulteration  rendered  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  never  ac- 
companied by  that  cleanly  and  bright  appearance,  so  desirable  for 
teeth  that  have  been  stopped  to  present;  but  is  productive  of  a 
dingy  opacity  of  the  tooth's  surface,  which  is  apt  to  mislead  the 
dentist  at  a  future  period  into  an  idea  of  its  being  again  under  the 
influence  of  caries,  and  is,  therefore,  also  objectionable. 

Even  gold,  the  only  proper  substance  for  this  operation^  as  it  is 
often  prepared  for  the  dentist,  though  free  from  copper,  is,  not  un- 
frequently,  alloyed  with  silver,  which  renders  it  harder  and  in  some 
measure  liable  to  corrode,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  state  to  be  re- 
jected. 

M.  La  Forgue  in  his  Theor.  et  Prat,  de  I'art  du  dent.  v.  i.  p. 
194,  advocates  the  use  of  gum  mastic  in  some  instances,  for  stop- 
ping teeth,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  improper  ma- 
terials for  this  operation. 

The  mastic,  being  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  saliva,  can 
never  become  solid  in  the  cavity,  but  in  a  few  days  it  will  corrode 
and  render  the  tooth  tender  and  soft,  and,  at  last,  produce  decay. 
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At  the  same  time  it  acts  very  perniciously  od  the  saliva,  so  as  to 
occasion  very  bad  breath,  and  greatly  to  injure  the  other  teeth  as 
well  as  the  general  health. 

In  cases  where  a  more  judicious  professional  assistance  than  the 
above  cannot  be  obtained,  it  would  be  better  for  the  patient  to  keep 
the  cavity  as  clean  as  possible  and  free  from  every  foreign  mat* 
ter,  than  to  fill  it  up  with  any  material  of  the  above  kind  what- 
ever; evdn  though  the  lining  membrane  should  be  actually  expos- 
ed: for  it  will  bear  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  saliva 
with  less  injury  than  the  irritation  of  the  mastic,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance of  a  corrosive  nature. 

The  mistaken  idea  that  the  atmospheric  air  or  the  saliva  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  dental  nerve  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  many  false 
notions  and  practices ;  as  it  has,  for  instance,  to  the  above  method 
of  stopping  teeth.  Of  all  foreign  irritating  causes,  these  are  the 
least  destructive;  the  former  is  injurious  only  in  an  extreme  state 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  latter  when  in  a  diseased  state  from 
general  disorder,  or  mixed  with  some  other  matter :  hence,  by  the 
above  operation,  a  much  more  destructive  substance  is  placed  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth  to  keep  out  much  less  injurious  influences. 

In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  nerve  of  a.  large  grinder  quite 
free  from  inflammation,  though  from  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  it 
had  been  quite  exposed  for  a  year.  The  health  and  vitality  of  the 
membrane  had  been  preserved  by  the  naturally  cleansing  power  of 
the  saliva  which  had  removed  all  morbid  irritating  causes.  I  have 
extracted  and  preserved  this  tooth  as  an  illustration  of  the  great 
irritation  the  nerve  may  bear,  if  the  tooth  is  preserved  healthy  and 
free  from  carious  matter. 

Mr.  Fox,  however  recommends  a  more  pernicious  material  for 
plugging  teeth  than  any  yet  mentioned. 

He  proceeds  thus :  "A  new  method  of  stopping  the  teeth  has 
been  recommended  to  me  by  some  chemical  gentlemen,  which 
promises  to  be  very  successful  in  all  cases  where  the  tooth  is  not 
tender  and  the  caries  is  situated  in  the  centre.  The  composition 
for  this  purpose  is  made  of  bismuth,  eight  parts;  lead,  five  parts; 
and  tin,  three  parts :  a  heat  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is 
sufficient  to  melt  it;  hence  it  is  called  the  fusible  metal.  The 
cavity  of  the  tooth  being  wiped  quite  dry,  may  be  stopped  by  pour- 
ing a  drop  of  this  metal  into  it,  when  it  instantly  becomes  solid ; 
and  in  cooling,  as  it  strikes  into  all  the  irregularities  of  the  carious 
part,  it  is  a  perfect  mode  of  filling  it  up."  See  his  Nat.  Hist,  part 
ii.  p.  148. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  a  dentist,  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of'^the  teeth  as  Mr.  Fox  was,  should  have  recommended 
this  injudicious  practice;  indeed,  thft  any  practitioner  of  ordinary 
judgment  should  adopt  such  a  treatment,  as,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
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evidently  in  opposition  to  all  sound  surgical  knowledge,  and  in- 
compatible with  the  object  of  such  operation. 

The  destructive  effects  of  this  process  are  so  evident,  and  con^^ 
sequently  the  impossibility  of  any  beneficial  result  so  certain,  that 
I  should  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences; were  it  not  that  the  operation  is  frequently  performed  in 
this  country  on  the  authority  of  Fox;  and  that  it  is  the^common 
practice  of  other  countries,  particularly  of  France.         *    . 

In  the  first  place,  this  metallic  compound  is  as  liable  to  corrode 
as  either  lead'  or  tin,  and  possesses  all  the  other  noxious  chemical 
qualities  of  both. 

Secondly,  it  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fox's  own  theory,  as  it 
must  be  with  that  of  all  just  physiologists,  that  the  bony  structure 
of  the  teeth  is  of  a  vascular  nature ;  hence,  after  the  diseased  part 
of  a  tooth  has  been  cut  out  of  the  carious  cavity,  the  new  and 
healthy  surface  thereby  exposed,  must  be  particularly  susceptible 
of  external  irritation  at  such  a  time.  The  metal,  therefore,  intro- 
duced into  this  cavity  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  will  not 
only  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  living  fibres,  but  also  the  whole 
surface  of  the  healthy  bone,  and  thereby  reproduce  some  dead 
bony  substance  and  caries,  the  very  disease  intended  to  be  cured 
by  it,  which  will  inevitably  destroy  the  tooth. 

Thirdly,  the  cavity  is  not,  very  distant  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tooth,  an  inflammation  will  be  immediately  produced 
in  that  membrane  by  the  irritation  of  the  hot  metal  and  the  vitality 
of  the  tooth  must  naturally  be  soon  destroyed.  Should,  however, 
the  nerve  recover  from  the  violent  irritation,  and  the  tooth  appear 
to  go  on  well,  it  will  be  but  of  short  duration,  as  it  will  certainly 
be  destroyed  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

This,  however,  is  not  all,  there  is  a  fourth  objection  to  it,  of  it- 
self .sufficient  to  prove'  the  impropriety  of  this  operation.  The 
metal  being  poured  into  the  cavity  in  its  liquid  and  expanded  state 
will  contract  as  it  cools,  and  consequently,  instead  of  being  <*a 
perfect  mode  of  filling  it  up,"  as  Mr.  Fox  asserts,  it  will  leave  in- 
terstices for  the  reception  of  foreign  matter,  which  will  destroy 
the  tooth  more  quickly  than  if  the  cavity  had  not  been  stopped  at 
all. 

This  unnatural  operation  was  introduced  in  1820,  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  a  young  dentist  who  had  recently  arrived  there  from 
London.  I  was  consulted  in  some  of  his  cases  not  long  after  the 
operations  had  been  performed ;  and  I  shall  hero  take  the  liberty 
of  relating  one  of  them. 

CASE  XL. 

A  young  lady,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  had  the  first  large 
grinder  of  the  right  side  of  the  under  jaw  stopped  by  that  gentte- 
man  in  the  above  manner,  some  time  before  I  saw  her. 
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She  had  patiently  safiered,  at  different  times,  the  nnost  excru- 
ciating pain  for  several  successive  days  in  the  hope  of  ultimate 
benefit;  but  at  length  it  became  quite  insupportable,  and  very 
alarming  to  her  anxious  parents.  The  great  agony  she  endured 
had  repeatedly  occasioned  fits  of  convulsions,  and  many  other 
nervous  and  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  produced' a  great  change 
in  her  personal  appearance  and  constitutional  health. 

Not  long  before  I  was  consulted  she  had  experienced  a  renewal 
of  excessive  pain,  accompanied  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  convulsions 
as  to  resemble  epilepsy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  father  call- 
ed on  me,  with  tears  of  anxiety  flowing  down  his  cheeks,  and- 
when  I  arrived  at  his  residence,  I  found  the  family  in  a  state  of 
the  most  poignant  grief. 

All  the  pain  and  anxiety  of  the  patient  and  her  parents  were 
immediately  relieved,  by  the  removal  of  the  affected  tooth  :  the 
nerve  which  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  The  tooth  was  large  and  beautiful,  and  might 
have  been  preserved  during  life,  and  all  the  painful  and  alarming 
symptoms  and  derangements  which  were  occasioned  by  the  ope- 
ration, might  have  been  prevented  by  an  early  judicious  treatment. 

Of  certain  injurious  methods  of  Stepping  Teeth. 

I  recollect  some  practices  of  the  profession  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  deprecated ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  using  a 
common  drill,  turned  by  a  bow  and  string,  for  making  the  cavity 
in  the  tooth  suflSciently  large,  and  otherwise  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception and  retention  of  the  plug.  Without  considerinff  the  almost 
entire  impossibility  of  giving  that  direction  to  the  drill,  which  the 
caries  has  taken,  with  anv  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  frequent 
consequent  destruction  of  important  parts  of  the  bony  structure, 
as  well  as  of  the  lining  memorane ;  the  excessive  irritation  and 
pain,  produced  by  the  rapid  friction  of  such  instrument,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth. 

But  what  is  more  surprising  and  repugnant,  after  the  tooth  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  stopping,  some  operators 
actually  employ  a  hammer  and  punch  to  drive  the  metal  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth. 

I  have  seen  the  most  alarming  consequences  proceed  from  this 
barbarous  practice,  particularly  in  the  case  of  several  ladies  who 
consulted  me  in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  their  teeth,  especially  the 
incisors,  or  front  teeth  and  cuspidati,  had  been  plugged  in  this 
manner.  Some  of  them  had  already  lost  their  vitality,  and  were 
discoloured  when  I  saw  them,  and  others  were  so  tender,  from 
the  violence  that  had  been  used,  that  the  least  pressure  upon  them 
caused  exquisite  pain.  Considerable  inflammation  in  the  perios- 
teum and  alveoli  was  apparent  alsQ,  and  was  fast  extending  round 
26 
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the  gums,  which  were  much  swelled ;  and  in  some  parts  suppura- 
tion was  actively  at  work  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  dead  tooth. 

There  is  another  practice  not  less  improper  and  absurd  than 
that  just  mentioned,  which,  however,  is  very  common,  but  espe- 
cially among  French  dentists.  After  the  removal  of  the  dead 
matter  from  the  carious  cavity,  whether  perfectly  or  imperfectly 
effected,  the  actual' cautery  is  used,  probably  with  a  view  to  re- 
move the  tenderness,  produced  by  improper  and  violent  means 
employed  for  the  extirpation  of  caries,  or  the  consequence  of 
symptomatic  inflammation  in  the  general  bony  structure  of  the 
tooth. 

The  effect  of  such  injudicious  treatment,  is  either  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  very  same  disease  for  which  the  operation  of  stopping 
the  tooth  is  instituted,  viz.  caries,  which  is  thus  artificially  crea- 
ted by  the  destruction*  of  the  vitality  of  the  bony  surface  of  the 
cavity,  by  which  the  whole  tooth  is  gradually  decaying ;  or  an 
immediate  inflammation  in  the  lining  membrane  in  consequence 
of  such  violent  irritation,  by  which  this  membrane  and  the  whole 
tooth  arc  rapidly  destroyed. 

When  the  caries  are  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  teeth,  or 
on  that  side  where  they  approach  each  other,  the  operation  is, 
undoubtedly,  very  diflicult;  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Fox  and  La  Forgue,  though  very  erroneous,  altogether 
impracticable :  for  this  reason  the  operation  is  seldom  attempted, 
although  frequently  requisite  ;  in  those  few  cases,  however,  where 
teeth  have  been  stopped  under  such  diflicult  circumstances,  the 
operation  has  been  almost  invariably  so  unskilfully  performed  as 
to  aggravate  rather  than  to  remove  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
even  to  excite  a  new  and  not  less  destructive  malady. 

In  all  such  instances  of  malpractice  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  reputation  of  the  unskilful  operator,  that  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  requires  a  very  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  that  the  effects  of  such  treatment  are 
generally  not  apparent  to  the  patient  until  some  time  after  the 
operation  is  performed.  It  is,  however,  equally  unfortunate  that 
the  patient  is  frequently  deceived  during  life,  and  that  the  ignorant 
operator,  instead  of  being  justly  exposed  to  severe  reproach,  gains 
credit  and  applause  for  doing  much  more  injury  to  his  patient  than 
the  disease  could  possibly  occasion  without  his  improper  in- 
terference. 

Of  the  author* s  method  of  Stopping  or  Plugging  Teeth* 

Having  attempted,  in  the  forcTOing  pages,  to  give  a  fair  view 
of  the  importance  as  well  as  of  the  present  imperfect  state  of  this 
operation  in  dental  surgery,  so  useful  when  judiciously  applied 
and  skilfully  performed,  and  so  pernicious  when  performed,  in  the 
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usually  imperfect  manner ;  I  beg  to  state,  that  so  far  from  agree- 
ing with  any  previous  author  on  this  subject,  and  from  consider- 
ing the  operation  of  stopping  teeth  as  impracticable  in  any  instance 
in  which  it  is  indicated,  I  deem  it  the  imperious  duty  of  the  den- 
tist to  be  so  prepared  for  its  proper  performance,  not  only  as  it 
regards  his  scientific  knowledge  and  surgical  skill,  but  also  with 
all  the  necessary  mechanical  means  and  materials,  as  never  to  be 
obliged  to  omit  its  recommendation  and  performance  on  the  ground 
of  any  inconvenience  or  difficulty  whatever. 

In  accordance  with  such  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
first,  to  point  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  means  and  materials  pro- 
perly adapted  for  stopping  teeth,  and  next,  to  establish  the  circum- 
stances which  indicate  the  operation,  and  the  principles  and 
method  for  its  proper  performance. 

Of  the  best  Mechanical  Implements  for  Stopping  Teeth. 

A  skilful  performance  of  this  difficult  operation  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  extent  and  suitableness  of  the  operator's 
instruments.  The  great  variety  of  circumstances,  under  which 
the  stopping  of  teeth  is  performed,  renders  a  complete  and  ap- 
propriate set  of  instruments  indispensably  necessary  to  insure  its 
full  success. 

When  I  began  my  practice,  I  was  provided  with  those  instru- 
ments only  which  are  generally  recommended,  but  I  soon  became 
aware  of  their  imperfection,  and  I  forthwith  began  and  have  since 
continued  to  improve  and  to  extend  them,  in  proportion  as  my 
experience  and  judgmept  became  more  mature. 

The  instruments  which  I  have  used  for  many  years,  and  which 
have  enabled  me  to  encounter  and  overcome  difficulties,  appa- 
rently insurmountable,  have  been  continually  varied  and  improved 
as  circumstances  arose  in  the  course  of  my  experience  to  render 
such  alterations  and  improvements  necessary ;  and  without  these 
exertions  I  should  not  have  been  enabled  to  perform  this  operation 
in  every  necessary  instance. 

I  have  so  much  altered  the  implements  of  this  part  of  the  art, 
from  those  generally  used  and  known,  that  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  impossibility  to  give  a  verbal  description  of  my  present  appa- 
ratus, sufficiently  distinct  to  be  of  any  extensive  use  to  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  intended  to  meet  various  diffi- 
culties, they  greatly  differ  from  each  other  in  form,  and  are  so 
numerous,  that  a  proper  description  of  them  would  occupy  so 
much  space,  and  require  so  many  engravings,  as  would  render 
this  work  too  voluminous  and  expensive. 

On  looking  over  my  cases  of  instruments,  while  preparing  this 
chapter,  I  find  for  this  operation  alone  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  separate  implements  ready  for  use ;  not  to  add,  that  I  am 
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always*  provided,  with  some  particular  mechanical  tools,  with 
which  I  caiii  at  any  time,  modify  certain  instruments,  with  a  view 
to  adapt  them  for  uncommon  cases  with  very  little  delay. 

OJ  the  Material  best  calculated  for  Stopping  Teeth. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
of  all  the  materials  generally  used  for  this  operation,  no  other  is 
properly  ^adapted  for  it  than  gold,  perfectly  free  from  alloy,  and 
otherwise  well  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  insure  the  possession  of  such  a  material,  I  have,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  taken  great  care  to  submit  the  gold  intended  for 
my  use  to  a  chemical  process  under  my  own  inspection,  by  which 
the  smallest  portion  of  any  alloy,  either  of  copper  or  of  silver,  in 
extracted  before  its  preparation  is  completed. 

The  gold  for  stopping  teeth  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
much  like  those  used  by  the  gilder  in  appearance.  They  should, 
however,  be  alwavs  considerably  thicker ;  and  the  dentist  should 
be  provided  with  leaves  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  in  order 
to  choose  and  adopt  the  stopping  according  to  different  circum- 
stances. I  generally  keep  about  six  different  degrees  of  thickness 
of  the  gold  leaves  in  my  possession.  This  metal  thus  prepared  is 
the  most  suitable  material. for  this  operation ;  it  is  the  softest  and 
most  malleable  metal ;  it  will  never  corrode,  and  it  produces  the 
most  beautiful  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  stopped 
with  it,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  front  tooth,  which  is  properly 
plugged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gold  is  not  seen,  is  actually 
improved,  not  less  in  appearance  than  in  health. 

In  fact,  gold  is  the  only  material,  the  durability  of  which  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  which  combines  all  the  advantages  required  - 
for  the  due  performance  and  success  of  this  difficult  and  impor* 
tant  operation.  If,  for  instance,  carious  teeth  are  plugged  with 
pure  gold,  the  experienced  eye  of  a  judicious  dentist  can  ascer* 
tain,  at  the  first  glance,  whether  the  operation  shall  have  been 
performed  conformably  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art; 
whether  a  cure  of  the  caries  has  been  effected,  and  whether  the 
tooth  may  not  be  still  suffering  from  the  least  remains  or  relapse 
of  the  disease. 

In  Philadelphia  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  distinguish  my 
own  operations  from  those  of  every  other  operator,  and  some- 
times even  to  state  the  name  of  each  dentist  who  had  performed 
any  operation  of  the  kind  on  the  same  subject,  whose  teeth  had 
been,  at  separate  periods,  under  the  management  of  two  or  three 
diTOrent  dentists,  whose  modes  of  practice  were  known  to  me. 

Since  the  second  year  of  my  practice  I  have  used  no  other 
metal  than  the  purest  gold  for  this  operation ;  of  which  the  great 
expense,  although  a  heavy  tax  on  the  dentist,  should  never  be  a 
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matter  of  consideration,  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the  only 
proper  material  for  plugging  teeth.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  time  has  gone  by,  when  these  operations  so  conducive  to 
health  and  cleanliness  should  be  influenced  by  an  ill  judged 
parsimony. 

Certainly  it  might  be  expected,  that  even  those  who  move  in 
the  most  humble  circles  of  civilized  life,  would  prefer  expending 
this  precious  metal  to  remedy  what  is  equally  pernicious  to  them- 
selves and  disgusting  to  others,  rather  thaaload  themselves  with 
costly  jewels  and  trinkets  which  can  only  exhibit  their  economy 
in  a  more  unfortunate  and  injudicious  point  of  view. 

The  celebrated  Roman  matron,  proudly  boasted  that  her  chil- 
dren were  her  only  jewels ;  and  youth  and  beauty  may,  indeed,  in 
*  the  same  manner,  be  most  proud  of  a  sound  set  of  teeth,  which  at 
once  communicate  the  idea  of  health  and  cleanliness  far  superior 
to  the  choicest  pearls  and  most  costly  trinkets. 

Of  the  indications  for  the  operation  of  Stopping  Teeth. 

The  great  variety  and  indistinctness  of  the  symptoms  of  caries 
render  it  rather  difficult  to  give  an  exact  description  of  them ;  and 
although  this  operation  is  as  frequently  indicated  as  any  in  dental 
surgery,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  sovereign  remed}^  for  every 
decayed  tooth,  as  it  seems  to  be  considered  by  many  injudicious 
practitioners,  as  well  as  by  a  great  portion  of  the  public. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  sound  judgment,  than 
the  attempt  of  stopping  stumps  and  roots  of  teeth,  and  such  teeth 
as  are  in  a. state  of  putrefaction,  or  labouring  under  primary  in- 
flammation or  suppuration  in  the  lining  membrane. 

In  every  instance  where  the  disease  has  completed  its  work  of 
destruction,  or  has  advanced  to  such  extent  as  to  be  incurable  by 
the  combined  efibrts  of  art  and  nature,  the  tooth  is  no  k>nger 
capable  of  preservation,  and  it  must  therefore  be  extracted. 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  caries  in  the  teeth  is  a  malady 
which  cannot  be  arrested  or  cured  by  nature  alone ;  but  must 
always  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  tooth  afiected,  if  art  does  not 
interfere  to  efl^ct  a  principal  part  of  the  cure. 

All  carious  teeth,  therefore,  in  which  the  disease  has  not  ad- 
vanced to  that  extent,  and  present  no  other  indication  which 
urges  their  removal,  possess  the  greatest  claim  upon  the  dental 
suraeon,  for  their  cure  and  permanent  preservation. 

The  operation  of  stopping  such  teeth,  is  one  of  the  principal 
curative  means  in  the  hands  of  the  dental  surgeon.  There  are, 
however,  other  remedies,  also,  of  equal  efficacy  if  judiciously  ap- 
plied. Such  are,  filing,  and  cutting,  or  the  complete  removal  of 
the  diseased  parts  of  the  bony  structure  by  the  file,  or  other  suit- 
able cutting  instruments,  so  as  to  produce  a  regular  and  plain 
sound  surface  of  the  tooth  by  which  its  health  is  preserved. 
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In  many  instances,  there  is  no  small  difficulty  to  decide  which 
treatment  is  most  indicated,  and  most  preferable  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease;  and,  as  it  i9  not  in  my  power  to  treat  particularly  of 
the  operation  of  filing  or  cutting  away  the  caries,  at  present,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarket  here  on  these  remedies, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  it  may  facilitate  the  decision  upon  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  operations. 

In  treating  on  caries,  I  have  already  stated  as  the  best  general 
rule  for  the  treatment. of  that  disease  in  its  simple  state,  to  extir- 
pate all  the  carious  parts  and  to  stop  the  cavities  produced  by 
deep-seated  caries,  and  also  such  as  are  produced  by  superficial 
caries,  when  the  disease  has  penetrated  more  than  one-third  of 
that  side  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth. 

If,  however,  the  external  caries  should  extend  over  a  large  and 
broad  surface  of  the  tooth,  without  having  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  bony  structure,  or  if  the  cavity  occupies  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  affected  side  of  the  tooth,  it  should  be  removed  with 
the  file  or  cutter.  This  last  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  many 
exceptions,  and  the  indication  of  these  exceptions  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  experience,  and  by  a  minute  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  making  for  or  against  either  treatment,  viz. 
the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  the  greater  or  less  predisposi- 
tion to  that  disease  in  the  teeth ;  the  situation  of  the  disease  in  the 
tooth ;  the  various  forms  of  the  teeth ;  ^he  form  of  the  individual 
tooth  affected;  and  the  particular  appearance  of  the  decayed 
part 

It  is  owing  to  the  frequent  absence  of  the  necessary  judgment 
for  the  operation  of  filing,  and  to  the  &;reat  difiiculties  incident  to 
this  remedy,  that  it  proves  so  frequently  unsuccessful  and  destruc- 
tive in  its  effects :  and  hence  the  unjust  and  injurious  prejudice  so 
extensively  prevailing  against  the  filing  of  teeth. 

When  the  front  teeth  of  an  individual  of  delicate  health,  for  in- 
stance, are  filed  instead  of  their  cavities  being  stopped,  when  the 
latter  operation  is  properly  indicated,  the  surface  of  the  bone,  thus 
exposed,  is  rendered  the  more  tender  the  nearer  it  a[iproaches  the 
nerve  of  the  tooth ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  local  causes  of  the  diffe- 
rent diseases  of  the  mouth  have  not  been  previously  completely 
eradicated,  as  they  generally  are  not,  these  teeth  will  decay  again, 
and  the  sooner  on  account  of  the  operation ;  and  the  substance 
which  might  have  received  and  retained  a  plug  being  thus  remov- 
ed, that  operation  is  rendered  impracticable,  and  the  teeth  are 
irretrievably  lost. 

Or,  if  appearances  mislead  an  incompetent  operator  into  a  no- 
tion that  the  disease  is  superficial  when  it  is  actually  very  deep, 
and  approaching  towards  the  lining  membrane,  and  he  should  de- 
termine to  use  the  file,  the  tooth  is  inevitably  ruined  by  such  a  pro- 
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cedure:  because,  if  all  the  caries  be  removed,  the  oerve  of  the 
tooth  will  not  be  sufficiently  protected,  and  it  will  even  sometimes 
be  exposed ;  and  if  it  be  not  completely  removed,  the  disease  will 
remain :  and  being  aggravated  by  the  filing,  it  will  become  more 
active  than  ever  in  its  destructive  progress.  In  such  a  case,  no 
beneficial  results  can  possibly  arise  from  the  operation  of  filing, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  and  exposure  are  sure  to 
cause  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  add  consequent  de- 
struction of  the  tooth. 

But  these  injurious  consequences,  which  are  very  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  and  value  when  properly 
used,  should  be  charged  to  the  want  of  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
operator  and  its  misapplication. 

To  guard  against  these  mistakes  and  to  prevent  these  ill  conse- 
quences of  the  operation  of  filing  and  cutting  away  the  caries, 
when  injudiciously  adopted,  if  any  doubt  should  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  operator  on  the  extent  of  the  decay,  he  should  pursue  such 
treatment  ^s,  if  he  should  be  mistaken,  will  leave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adopting  either  of  the  operations :  that  is,  he  should  first 
*  extirpate  all  the  decayed  and  diseased  parts  of  the  bone,  and 
then  decide  whether  it  might  be  best  to  file  away  the  whole  surface 
to  the  same  depth,  or  to  fill  the  cavity  with  gold. 

This  temporizing  practice  will,  however,  take  twice  the  time, 
and  produce  much  more  irritation  than  a  decided  manner  of  ope- 
rating :  but  it  is  the  safest  way  for  him  who  is  in  doubt. 

These  operations,  however,  do  not  cure  any  primary  affection 
of  the  lining  membrane,  nor  the  actual  tooth-ache,  as  is  frequently 
supposed  by  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  filing  or  cutting,  as  well  as  the  stopping,  under  such 
circumstances,  instead  of  anording  any  relief  or  protection  to  the 
aflected  parts,  would,  by  its  pressure  or  irritation  augment  the  dis- 
ease, and  consequently  the  painful  symptoms ;  and  it  would  also 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  membrane,  and  thus  become  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  tooth. 

£ither  of  these  operations  are  certain  remedies  only  when  pro- 
perly employed,  and  when  the  caries  has  not  penetrated  through 
the  whole  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  and  has  consequently  left 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  bone  in  a  sound  state,  for  the  protection 
of  the  nerve. 

It  is  not,  however  to  be  supposed  that  the  preservation  of  all  such 
teeth  is  impossible  of  which  the  nerve  is  affected,  or  in  which  the 
caries  has  arrived  at  its  complicated  state. 

If  the  disease  has  advanced  to  this  form,  although  no  other  re- 
medy than  that  of  stopping  the  carious  cavity  can  permanently 
preserve  the  vitality  of  the  tooth,  yet  this  operation  is  calculate 
for  the  cure  of  this  state  of  caries  as  a  second  part  of  the  remedy 
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only.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  tooth  requires  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  dentist,  and  on  the  proper  treatment  of  this  part  de- 
pends the  immediate  preservation  of  the  health  and  vitality  of  both 
the  soft  and  hard  structures  of  the  tooth ;  whilst  the  stopping  in 
reality  forms  but  an  artificial  substitute  for  that  part  of  the  bony 
structure  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  disease,  and  a  future 
protection  of  the  lining  membrane. 

To  this  treatment  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  teeth  when  ex- 
posed or  afiected,  I  shall  devote  the  following  ehapter;  in  which 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  a  proper  previous  treatment  of  this  delicate 
structure,  it  is  capable  in  many  instances  of  being  restored  to 
health  and  preserved;  this  cure,  however,  in  such  cases,  is 
efifected  by  the  previous  treatment,  and  not  by  the  stopping  of 
the  cavity* 

Of  the  principles  of  the  operation  of  Slopping  Teeth  with  geld. 

The  great  sympathy  existing  between  the  teeth,  their  relative 
parts,  and  the  system  generally,  must  be  evident  to  every  scientific 
and  experienced  dentist  It  is,  however,  more  especially  indicated 
in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  during  the  presence  of  general 
fever;  and  on  such  occasions  it  may  be  frequently  made  known 
to  the  patient,  by  a  peculiar  sensation  of  tenderness  or  soreness  in 
the  leeth  and  periosteum. 

The  feelings  of  the  individual,  however,  are  not  always  a  cer* 
tain  criterion.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bony  structure  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  other  parts,  are  not  always  accompanied  by  this 
sensation  in  the  mouth.  The  teeth  may  sometimes  perform  all 
their  usual  functions  without  creating  any  remarkable  inconve- 
nience, and  yet  without  being  in  a  state  to  bear  this  operation, 
which  might  not  only  produce  considerable  pain  at  the  time,  but 
prove  unsuccessful  and  injurious,  from  the  great  i»'obability  there 
might  be  of  its  producing  inflammation  in  the  lining  membrane 
and  the  periosteum,  and  of  its  thus  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
tooth. 

To  render  the  operation  of  stopping  carious  teeth  certain  in  its 
success,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  tooth  to  be  stopped 
should  be  previously  perfectly  freed  from  all  symptomatic  inflam- 
mation of  either  the  lining  membrane  or  bony  structure. 

General  fever,  even  of  the  slightest  kind,  such  as  accompanies 
a  cold  or  cough,  should  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  for 
delaying  the  operation;  and  it  should  never  be  attempted  except 
when  the  individual  enjoys  his  usual  good  health. 

To  remove  every  local  exoiting  cause  of  inflammation,  espe- 
cially every  disease  of  the  mouth  that  might  be  considered  the 
principal  exciting  cause  of  the  local  maladies  of  the  teeth,  should 
DC  deemed  as  the  next  essential  and  indispensable  duty  devotviog 
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upon  the  dentist,  before  he  could  properly  undertake  the  operation 

ot  plugging  the  affected  tooth. 

When  the  parts  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  teeth,  such  as 
the  gums,  the  alveoli,  the  periosteum,  and  maxillary  bones,  and 
even  those  more  distant,  are  in  any  way  morbidly  affected,  they 
should  therefore  be  previously  restored  to  their  healthy  action. 

For  more  than  thirteen  years  have  I  made  it  an  invariable  rule 
in  my  own  practice,  not  to  stop  teeth  until  I  have  completely 
cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  gums,  the  periosteum,  alveoli,  and 
maxillary  bones ;  by  usins  this  precaution,  I  have  seldom  failed 
to  be  completely  successful  in  the  application  of  this  remedy. 

By  scrupulous  attention  to  these  fundamental  principles  of  pre- 
vious treatment,  the  operation  is  attended  with  very  little  pain, 
notwithstanding  the  great  pressure  which  is  sometimes  required  to 
be  applied,  both  for  cutting  away  the  caries,  and  for  plugging  or 
filling  up  the  cavity  in  a  durable  manner.  In  fact,  this  remedy 
should  never  be  attended  with  great  pain,  as  that  would  be  a 
proof  that  the  operation  was  untimely,  or  that  some  part  of  the 
process  of  it  was  improperly  performed. 

Of  the  manner  in  whichihe  operation  of  Stopping  the  Teeth  should 

he  performed. 

The  operation  of  stopping  teeth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  the  curative,  and  the  preventive  parts  of  the  treatment. 

The  first  consists  in  the  perfect  and  judicious  extirpation  of  the 
bony  abscess,  the  caries,  by  which  only  the  disease  can  be  radi- 
cally cured  :  and  the  second  is  the  proper  stopping  of  the  cavity, 
on  which  the  permanency  of  the  cure  altogether  depends,  and  by 
which  the  relapse  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 

By  the  extirpation  of  the  dead  and  diseased  parts,  the  tooth  is 
rendered  sound  but  remains  defective :  and,  as  the  cavity  is  in- 
capable of  being' filled  up  by  any  regenerative  process  of  nature, 
it  becomes  a  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of  corrosive  matter, 
whilst  the  nerve  is  left  insufficiently  protected  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  caries,  and  having  lost  a  portion  of  its  strength,  it  is 
placed  in  a  state  to  require  further  treatment,  to  prevent  a  relapse 
of  the  disease. 

This  treatment,  the  filling  up  of  the  cavity,  by  an  artificial  sub- 
stitute in  order  to  remedy  the  defect,  is  the  second  part  of  the 
operation,  by  which  the  following  three  great  objects  are  attained, 
VIZ.  security  against  any  accumulation  of  corrosive  matter  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth ;  the  protection  of  its  lining  membrane ;  and 
the  restoration,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  former  health  and 
strength  of  its  bony  structure. 

In  performing  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  away  all  the  affected  bony  structure ;  that  is,  not 
27 
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only  such  as  is  brown,  or  has  a  darker  appearance  than  the  rest, 
but  also  every  other  part  that  is  not  white,  and  possessed  of 
vitality  and  perfect  health. 

The  disease  sometimes  extends  itself  in  different  directions  from 
the  centre.  All  such  parts  must  be  entirely  removed ;  for  if  any 
portion  affected  with  caries,  though  it  might  be  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand,  be  left  in  the  cavity,  a  permanent  cure  cannot  be 
accomplished,  as  the  disease  will  remain,  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  life  of  the  nerve. 

In  the  different  stages  of  complicated  caries,  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  covered  only  by  such  dead  part  of  the  bony  structure  as 
is  always  destructive  to  this  membrane,  and  is  either  hard  and 
not  corroded,  or  soft  and  in  a  putrid  state :  sometimes  even  the 
nerve  itself  is  partially  exposed.  In  such  cases  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  will  unavoidably  ensue ;  and  a  cure  of  the 
disease  is  impossible,  unless  the  carious  matter  is  entirely  removed. 

At  such  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  nerve  must  be 
laid  bare,  and  treated  so  as  to  remove  any  slight  irritation  and  to 
arrest  the  bleeding  if  it  should  be  wounded ;  and  to  prevent  such 
future  irritation  as  mieht  produce  inflamnuition.  The  particulars 
of  this  treatment  will  bc'stated  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  final  consideration  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  the 
operation  is,  to  take  great  care  to  give  the  cavity  a  proper  form 
in  order  to  retain  the  metal.  For  tnis  purpose  it  should  be  round 
or  oval,  entirely  smooth,  and  free  from  ragged  edcres  ;  and,  be- 
fore the  metal  is  placed  in  the  tooth,  the  cavity  should  be  carefully 
washed  out  with  locks  of  cotton  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards completely  dried  in  the  same  manner,  by  repeated  use  of 
dry  locks  of  the  same  substance. 

In  performing  the  second  part  of  the  operation,  the  stopping  of 
the  tooth,  the  metal  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  cavity,  and 
rendered  as  compact  as  if  it  were  solid  metal,*  so  that  nothing 
could  by  possibility  penetrate  through  it.  The  operation  is  then 
to  be  completed  in  the  following  manner.  The  redundant  metal 
is  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  plug  perfectly  smoothed  and  polished 
by  some  burnishing  instrument. 

If  every  necessary  attention  is  paid  to  all  the  above  indications, 
it  may  be  confidently  expected,  that,  in  most  instanced^  the  lining 
membrane  will  be  preserved  from  exposure  for  half  a  century  and 
upwards. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  teeth  are  to  be  stopped  on  their 
grinding  surfaces,  or  on  their  internal  or  external  sides,  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  in  the  way  already  mentioned ;  but  when 
the  caries  is  situated  on  that  side  which  is  next  to  the  adjoining 
toothy  a  division  must  be  previously  made  with  a  file  between 
these  teethy  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
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SO  as  to  admit  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
caries,  and  the  filling  of  the  cavity. 

Although  all  teeth  are  more  or  less  subject  to  become  diseased 
in  these  placesy  the  incisors  and  cuspidati  most  frequently  require 
this  treatment.  In  these  teeth  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
that  the  stopping  should  be  so  placed  as  ndt  to  be  visiole.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  a  small  division  should  be  made  with  a 
thin  file,  between  the  tooth  afiected  and  its  adjoining  neighbour  in 
an  oblique  direction  towards  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tooth,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  regular  and  smooth  surface,  and  also  suflUcient 
room  to  allow  of  the  caries  being  perfectly  extirpated,  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  gold  from  behind  the  tooth. 

Moreover,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  tooth  be  filed  away  from  the  sides,  and  that  its  nfitural 
form  should  be  preserved.  The  advantages  arising  from  these 
particular  cautions  are  also  of  great  importance.  The  teeth  are 
stronger,  the  more  lateral  bony  structure  is  preserved,  and  they 
will  also  endure  a  greater  pressure  in  stopping  them,  so  that  the 
gold  may  be  more  firmly  and  more  compactly  fitted  to  the  cavity, 
which  also  may  thus  admit  of  being  made  deeper,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  gold ;  while  the  appearance,  in 
the  meantime,  is  not  a  little  benefitted  by  the  preservation  of  a 
more  natural  form  of  the  tooth. 

These  objects  are  always  attended  with*  great  difliculty,  and 
the  success  of  the  operation  greatly  depends  on  the  dexterity  and 
skill  of  the  dental  surgeon. 

For  the  extirpation  of  the  caries,  and  the  insertion  of  the  gold  into 
a  cavity  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  usual  in- 
struments for  this  operation  will  be  found  sufficient  in  very  few  in- 
stances only ;  and  generally  they  will  not  sufilice  even  in  the  most 
convenient  cases,  without  the  improved  forms  and  modifications 
which  I  have  given  them.  But  when  the  cavity  is  situated  upon 
any  of  the  lateral  parts  or  sides  of  the  teeth,  these  instruments 
are  wholly  inadequate.  The  carious  matter  cannot  be  perfectly 
removed  and  consequently  no  cure  of  the  disease  can  be  efl[ected. 
The  gold  cannot  be  properly  inserted  into  the  cavity,  for  if  suffi- 
cient power  be  applied  to  press  in  the  metal  with  the  stopper  as 
firmly  as  is  necessary,  it  will  inevitably  loosen  the  tooth,  or  pro- 
duce inflammation  in  the  periosteum;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if,  to 
avoid  this  eflfect,  less  than  sufficient  strength  be  applied  in  pressing 
in  the  metal,  the  loose  plugging  will  be  the  cause  of  injury,  from 
its  allowing  the  introduction  of  foreign  matter. 

To  avoid  both  these  evils,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
instruments  so  contrived  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  efiect  a 
counter  pressure,  proportional  to  that  directly  applied;  so  that 
whatever  may  be  the  force  directed  to  one  side,  it  is  resisted  by  an 
adequate  counter  force  on  the  other. 
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The  inconveniences  and  difficulties  attending  this  operation  are 
so  numerous,  and  of  so  various  a  nature,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  any  particular  description  of  them,  or  such  directions  as 
will  meet  every  case.     All  that  can  be  done  is  to  establish  some 

feneral  principle  for  this  difficult  operation,  and  its  execution  must 
e  left  to  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  operating  surgeon. 
Sometimes  the  slightest  difference  in  the  situation  or  formation 
of  the  caries,  or  in  the  direction,  situation  or  form  of  the  tooth,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  great  difficulty,  and  is  found  to  require  a  great 
difllerence  in  the  form  and  strength  of  the  requisite  apparatus. 
Should  the  decay  for  instance  be  situated,  on  the  anterior  side  of 
one  of  the  molar  or  bicuspid  teeth,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  completing  the  operation  after  their  division  shall  have  been 
made;  but  if  it  be  seated  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  situation  are  so  great,  that  they  appear  quite  in- 
surmountable: yet  they  are  never  so  in  reality,  and  only  require 
more  dexterity  and  experience  and  a  greater  variety  of  instruments 
for  their  removal. 

I  have  frequently  stopped  the  dentes  sapientse  in  two  or  three 
different  places ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  performed  the 
operation  on  the  posterior  part  of  one  of  these  teeth;  indeed,  in  one 
instance,  I  filed  an*d  cut  away  the  caries  in  two  places,  and  extir- 
pated the  caries  from  five  cavities,  and  plugged  them  with  gold, 
in  the  same  tooth,  the  particulars  of  which  I  beg  to  relate  before  I 
conclude  this  article. 

CASE  XLI. 

Before  I  left  the  United  States  of  America,  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  teeth  of  Mrs.  B.  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  under 
my  care  seven  years  before.  The  caries  had  been  filed  and  cut 
away  from  many  of  her  teeth  at  that  time,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them,  and  more  than  twenty  cavities  had  been  filled  with  gold» 

The  upper  cuspidati  had  been  both  filed  and  stopped,  and  the 
lining  membrane  had  been  exposed  and  treated  in  the  manner  to 
be  stated  hereafter,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  gold. 

The  lady  had  lost  all  her  lar^e  grinders,  the  second  large  mo- 
lares  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw  on  the  right  side,  and  the  first 
on  the  under  left  side  excepted.  These  molar  teeth  were  become 
very  precious  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  others,  and  all  of 
them  were  plugged  in  different  places.  The  under  second  large 
grinder  on  the  right  side  being  rendered  of  the  greatest  importance 
oy  the  above  circumstances,  was  'filed  in  two  places,  and  had  five 
cavities  stopped  with  gold. 

I  had  the  gratification  to  find  every  tooth  in  complete  order, 
and  her  whole  mouth  after  the  most  minute  examination,  in  perfect 
health.    All  the  teeth  were  clean,  white,  and  beautiful,  none  of  the 
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stoppings  in  the  front  teeth  were  visible,  except  on  a  close  and 
very  particular  inspection ;  the  filed  surfaces  were  perfectly  white 
and  sound,  and  the  stoppings  remained  as  firm  and  solid  in  their 
cavities  as  if  they  had  been  introduced  on  the  same  day. 

For  seven  years  no  operation  had  been  performed  upon  her  teeth. 
The  lady,  however,  had  been  constantly  supplied  with  proper  tooth 
powder  and  brushes,  and  with  particular  directions  for  their  use, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  perfect  health  and  cleanliness  of  her 
mouth  and  teeth. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

OF  THE  ST7ROI0AL  TREATMENT  OV  THE  LIKING  MEMBBANB,  OR  NERVE  OF 
THE  TEETH,  WHEN  EXPOSED,  PREYIOUS  TO  8T0PPINO  THE  CAVITY  WITH 
GOLD. 

Bv  adopting  the  mode  and  principles  stated  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  for  the  operation  of  stopping  cafious  teeth,  it  wia  fre- 
quently occur  during  the  performance  of  the  first  or  surgical  part 
of  the  treatment  that  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  together  with  its 
accompanying  artery  and  vein,  is  laid  bare,  and  sometimes,  also, 
that  it  is  wounded. 

In  every  case  of  complicated  caries,  when  the  disease  has 
penetrated  the  whole  bony  structure  of  the  affected  side  of  the 
tooth,  the  exposure  of  the  lining  membrane  is  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence, and  necessary  for  l£e  restoration  of  healthv  action  in 
this  membrane,  and  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  diseased 
tooth. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  its  symptoms  and 
appearances ;  and  the  extent  of  it  is,  indeed,  frequently  not  dis- 
tinctly discovered  until  the  necessary  treatment  has  been,  to  a 
certain*extent,  completed. 

If  the  caries  has  been  left  to  itself,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
generally  proceed  so  regularly  that  the  state  of  it  may  readily  be 
detected  by  inspection ;  but  in  cases  which  have  been  aggravated 
by  dental  operations  injudiciously  performed,  such  as  filing,  cut- 
ting, or  stopping,  a  diseased  state  is  kept  up,  which  may  not 
unfrequently  deceive  both  the  patient  and  the  dentist. 

In  most  instances  of  this  kind,  the  disease  will  be  found  to  pre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  symptomsL  and  appearances. 

Stopping  of  the  teeth  in  particular,  when  improperly  performed, 
will  DO  found  frequently  to  operate  as  an  accelerating  cause  off 
complicated  caries,  and  will  consequently  be  productive  of  effects 
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subversive  of  the  intention  of  this  operation ;  and  the  injudicious 
performance  of  the  operation  of  filing  or  cutting,  being  calculated 
rather  to  excite  than  to  remove  the  caries,  is  also  frequently  a 
cause  of  great  injury;  besides,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  sound 
lateral  parts  of  the  bony  structure,  which  are  requisite  for  the 
reception  of  the  metal  in  stopping,  have  been  injudiciously  cut  or 
filed  away;  by  which  the  exposure  of  the  nerve  is  rendered 
unavoidable  fron)  the  necessity  of  giving  the  cavity  a  sufficient 
depth  for  the  reception  and  permanent  retention  of  the  gold. 

The  latter  malpractice  is  of  not  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  former,  and  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  such  teeth  as  are  most  important.  And  I  may 
justly  assert,  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed  upon  those  sides  of  the  incisors,  eye  teeth,  and 
^ttaall  grinders,  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  I  have  had 
the  mortification  to  see  this  useful  operation  abused  in  the  above 
manner.    See  cases  7,  14,  42,  and  44. 

Every  tooth  affected  in  this  way,  either  by  disease  or  maltreat- 
ment, will  be  sooner  or  later  inevitably  destroyed,  if  not  prevented 
by  the  treatment  stated  hereafter;  and,  if  it  presents  sufficient  in- 
dications for  its  preservation,  every  exertion  should  be  made  for 
(hat  purpose. 

This  is,  indeed,  often  an  object  of  great  importance.  If,  for 
instance,  the  incisors  and  cuspidati,  or  other  teeth  particularly 
necessary  for  appearance,  pronunciation,  or  mastication,  are 
affected  with  complicated  caries ;  so  long  as  their  lining  mem- 
brane is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  or  deprived  of  its 
vitality,  their  preservation  is  almost  invariably  indicated;  and 
should  be  preferred  to  such  teeth  as,  although  perfectly  sound, 
possess  not  the  same  advantages. 

In  all  cases  where  the  exposure  of  the. lining  membrane  of  a 
tooth  is  owing  to  an  unskilful  manner  of  extirpating  the  carious 
matter,  on  the  part  of  the  dental  operator,  the  patient's  situation  is 
truly  deplorable;  as  the  preservation  of  his  teeth  can  be  efiected 
under  these  circumstances  only  by  such  treatment  as  tequires 
particular  judgment  and  skill. 

Of  the  common  method  of  treating  the  Nerve  in  an  exposed  state. 

The  remedies  with  which  dental  surgery  had  supplied  us  in 
these  cases  appeared  to  me  at  the  commencement  of  my  practice 
both  cruel  and  contrary  to  reason. 

All  the  authors  I  have  yet  been  able  to  consult  on  this  subject, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  present  age,  unanimously 
concur  in  recommending,  in  these  cases,  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve  of  the  tooth  and  its  investing  membrane.  They  advise,  for 
this  purpose,  the  knife,  concentrated  acids,  and  especially  the 
actual  cautery. 
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I  trust  that  in  treating  of  caries  I  have  sufficiently  demonstra- 
ed  the  morbid  efiecls  of  such  destructive  operations  upon  the 
other  teeth,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  connected  with  the 
teeth,  as  also  upon  the  general  constitution. 

The  pain  caused  by  the  operation  of  destroying  the  nerve  is  so 
intense  and  protracted,  and  even  the  idea  of  it  is  so  distressing, 
that  few  patients  are  willing  to  submit  to  this  remedy.  The  bare 
consideration,  however,  of  its  producing  very  great  pain  and  of 
its  appearing  very  appalling  to  the  patient,  would  not  in  itself  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection,  if  any  hope  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess could  be  entertained. 

It  ought  to  be  the  assiduous  study,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  humane  dentist,  to  overcome  these,  like 
other  difficulties,  by  calming  the  fears  of  the  patient,  and  inspirinff 
him  with  that  confidence  and  submission  which  can  be  enected 
only  by  skill,  gentle  persuasion  and  tenderness;  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  render  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
treatment  objectionable. 

A  tooth,  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  vitality  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  nerve,  acts  upon  the  parts,  with  which  it  is  in  imme- 
diate contact,  as  a  dead  and  foreign  body.  It  produces  all  the 
evil  effects  which  are  usually  the  consequences  oi  the  dead  root 
of  a  tooth  but  in  a  much  greater  de^ee. 

From  the  moment  a  tooth  is  deprived  of  life,  it  becomes  a  use- 
less and  intrusive  part  of  the  animal  economy,  and  causes  an 
irritation  with  which  the  whole  constitution  sympathises.  In  the 
beginning,  the  suppuration  at  the  root  of  a  tooth  exists  in  the 
fasciculus  of  the  nerv;  and  extends  afterwards  to  the  cord.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  opens  a  way  for  the  discharge  of  the  mat- 
ter through  the  canal  of  the  root. 

If,  therefore,  a  tooth  which  has  been  treated  after  the  above 
plan  be  filled  up  with  metal,  the  natural  opening  for  the  discharge 
of  the  matter  is  thereby  obstructed,  and  the  pus,  being  confined 
and  accumulated,  works  its  way  through  the  side  of  me  socket, 
and  produces  a  fistulous  opening,  by  which  the  morbid  effects  of 
such  a  tooth  are  rendered  much  more  extensive  and  complicated 
than  the  dead  tooth  that  has  been  left  to  itself. 

In  the  delicate  and  irritable  subject,  the  violent  irritation  which 
is  created  by  this  unnatural  operation  in  the  whole  nervous  i^s- 
tem,  but  more  especially  in  the  adjoining  ^qrves  anc^  parts,  fre- 
quently occasions  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  mouth,  which 
soon  concentrates  upon  the  parts  near  the  affected  tooth,  where 
tumefaction  and  suppuration  take  -  place.  The  pus  being  dis- 
charged from  the  swelled  gums,  the  patient  may  obtain  some 
relief,  but  a  perfect  cure  is  not  accomplished.  This  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth;  an  operation  to  which  the 
patient  soon  ffies  for  relief. 
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In  Strong  and  firm  constitutions,  however,  when  this  operation 
of  destroying  the  nerve  is  performed  with  neatness  and  dexterity, 
although  these  evil  consequences  occasionally  appear,  even  with 
much  violence  and  acuteness,  yet  they  do  not  generally  aheiir 
themselves  at  an  early  period. 

In  such  cases,  after  the  matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  tumour 
disappears  nearly  altogether,  leaving  nothing  behind  it  but  a  slight 
hardness.  Through  this  small  indurated  spot,  the  matter,  which 
usually  collects  at  the  point  of  the  root,  works  its  passage  out- 
ward through  the  thinnest  side  of  the  socket,  and  is  constantly 
discharged. 

In  addition  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  morbid  state  of  the 
part  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  constant  discharge  of  pus, 
a  portion  of  the  matter,  collected  at  the  root,  is  absorbed,  and,  by 
irritating  the  glands,  destroys  the  healthy  secretions  of  the  mouth 
which  also  act  as  a  cause  of  irritation  both  upon  the  other  teeth, 
and  upon  the  stomach,  and  through  this  organ  upon  the  whole 
system. 

I  have  sometimes  known  a  single  tooth,  which  has  been  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  become  the  cause  of  general  disorder  to  the  sys- 
tem and  to  all  the  other  teeth  in  the  mouth ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing case  affords  a  striking  example. 

CASE  XLII. 

On  the  22nd  May,  1816, 1  was  consulted  by  Mr.  N.  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  subject  of  his  teeth.  He  informed  me  that  about 
fourteen  months  previously,  he  had  put  hi  ttiself  under  the  care  of  a 
dentist,  who,  on  cutting  away  the  carious  parts  of  the  left  cus- 
pid, exposed  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  which  he  immediately  des- 
troyed by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  The  pain  oc- 
casioned by  this  was  so  acute  that  the  dentist  could  hot,  confor- 
mably to  his  original  intention  proceed  to  fill  up  the  cavity  with 
gold,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  part  of  the  operation  and  re- 
quested the  patient  to  return  to  him  again  in  five  days. 

A  violent  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  gums  supervened, 
which,  prevented  the  completion  of  the  operation  at  the  time  the 
patient  was  requested  to  return.  He  was  directed  to  use  emollient 
washes,  &c.  for  his  mouth,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  the  swelling  immediately  around  the  tooth  increased, 
and  .  becagne  highly,  painful ;  it  soon,  however,  broke  and  dis- 
charged a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  The  pain  was  now 
much  mitigated,  and  the  patient  expected  soon  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  operation  6f  plugging  his  tooth.  The  swelling,  however,  did 
not  wholly  subside ;  the  tooth  was  loose  and  extremely  tender  to 
the  touch. 
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Four  weeks  after  the  nerve  had  been  destroyed,  it  was  istill 
thought  improper  to  proceed  with  the  operation,  and  the  patient 
was  consoled  by  his  dentist  with  the  hope  that  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  would  not  continue  long,  and  that  he  would  soon  be 
in  a  proper  state  to  have  the  operation  finished. 

In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed*  The  tooth  re- 
mained extremely  painful ;  the  swelling  of  the  gums  increased, 
and  again  terminated  in  suppuration.  After  having  thus  sufifered 
for  about  five  months  he  became  dissatisfied  with  his  dentist,  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  resources  of  art,  and  determined  to  rely  for 
relief  on  the  sanative  efibrts  of  nature. 

Continued  pain  and  distress  soon  obliged  him  to  abandon  this 
resolution,  and  again  to  apply  to  art  for  aid.  Having  now  con- 
sulted me,  I  found  his  mouth  in  a  most  painful  and  diseased  state. 
The  eye  tooth,  whose  nerve  had  been  destroyed  by  the  actual 
cautery,  was  loose,  and  so  painful  that  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  finger  caused  great  pain  to  the  patient  Its  socket  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  inflammation  had  extended  to  the  perios- 
teum of  all  the  sockets  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  were  also  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  dead  tooth.  The  parts 
were  altered  from  their  natural  direction;  so  that  the  teeth 
adjoining  the  dead  one  had  separated  from  it  on  either  side,  and, 
having  been  pushed  forwards,  the  mouth  was  greatly  disfigured. 

The  teeth  that  had  been  filed  were  again  afiected  with  caries, 
which  was  now  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  before  they  were 
filed. 

There  was  much  tartar  on  all  the  teeth,  but  more  especially  on 
those  which  were  dead,  and  those  immediately  adjoining.  The 
gums  were  greatly  inflamed,  much  swelled  and  spongy  and 
upon  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger,  they  poured  out  a  mixture 
of  black  blood  and  foetid  pus.  The  breath  was  very  ofiensive; 
the  face  was  pale  and  emaciated ;  although  the  constitution  was 
naturally  very  healthy  and  strong. 

The  patient  readily  submitted  to  the  plan  of  treatment  I  pro- 
posed to  him ;  which  consisted 

1.  In  removing  the  inflammation  of  the  bony  structure  of  the 
jaw :  this  I  eflected  in  part  by  the  removal  of  the  irritating  causes, 
viz.  the  dead  tooth  and  the  two  diseased  molares. 

8.  The  removal  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
periosteum  and  gums.  With  this,  view,  I  carefully  removed  the 
tartar  from  the  teeth,  and  directed  the  use  of  a  mild  stimulating 
wash  for  the  mouth,  and  the  subsequent  careful  cleansing  of  the 
teeth. 

In  three  months  afterwards,  I  found  my  patient  sufliciently  well 
to  admit  of  my  treating  the  individual  disorders  of  his  teeth  with 
perfect  safety ;  and  by  the  other  necessary  operations  on  these,  he 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  not  only  the  health  of  his  teeth 
and  mouthy  but  also  that  of  the  general  system  in  a  short  time. 

Of  the  atUhor's  method  of  treating  the  lining  membrane  of  the 

toot/i  when  exposed. 

The  judicious  reader,  I  trust,  will  be  convinced  by  what  I  have 
already  said,  of  the  impropriety  of  destroying  the  nerve  of  the 
tooth  by  any  operation,  and  that  it  is  a  practice  which  ought  to 
be  altogether  discarded  from  dental  surgery. 

I  hope  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  detail  my  own  method  of 
operating,  in  cases  where  the  nerve  of  the  tooth  has  become  ex- 
posed, which  I  have  practised  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years,  with 
much  satisfaction  and  success. 

The  only  rational  mode  of  restoring  to  health,  and  of  preserv- 
ing such  teeth  as  are  suffering  from  complicated  caries,  in  which 
the  lining  membrane  has  been  exposed,  is  the  restoration  and  pre- 
servation of  the  health  and  the  life  of  this  important  part  of  the 
tooth.  To  obtain  this  object,  after  the  removal  of  every  other 
cause  of  symptomatic  inflammation,  whether  of  the  hard  or  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  stated  io  the 
article  on  the  general  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  &c. 
and,  on  the  stopping  of  the  teeth ;  I  have  adopted  the  following 
local  treatment,  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  only  one  calculated 
to  insure  success,  namely : 

1.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  caries,  and  consequently  to  prevent  the 
irritation  upon  the  internal  mbmbrane  of  the  tooth. 

2.  To  suppress  the  haemorrhage,  and  to  cure  the  wound  of  the 
membrane  if  it  be  wounded. 

3.  To  protect  the  membrane  artificially  against  the  action  of 
all  foreign  agents. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  surgical  pre- 
paration for  stopping  teeth,  and  as  explained  in  the  foregoing 
chapter.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  caries 
should  be  performed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  as  little 
irritation  to  the  nerve  as  possible ;  taking  care  also  not  to  wound 
the  membrane,  if  this  can  be  avoided. 

In  performing  this  part  of  the  operation,  I  have  alvirays  been 
particularly  careful  to  give  the  cavity  the  best  possible  form  for 
the  reception  of  the  metal,  and  for  its  firm  retention.  I  next  wash 
it  out  with,  a  little  lock  of  cotton,  fastened  to  a  straight  elastic 
probe,  dipped  in  warm  water.  The  cavity  must  be  very  care- 
fully freed  from  small  pieces,  and  even  from  the  dust  of  bone  that 
may  adhere  to  its  surface. 

If  the  lining  membrane  is  not  wounded,  I  immediately  plug  the 
cavity  with  metal,  and  finish  the  operation  in  the  manner  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 
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But  if  the  membrane  should  be  wounded  and  the  operation 
be  followed  by  hasmorrhage,  I  resort  to  the  treatment  for  the 
second  indication,  viz.  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  bleeding, 
and  to  eflect  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

For  this  purpose,  I  was,  for  sometime,  at  the  commencement 
of  my  practice,  in  the  habit  of  applying  weak  acids  and  styptics. 
These  applications,  however,  did  not  oAen  succeed.  The  former 
act  destructively  on  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  latter  could  not 
be  depended  on  in  the  operation.  I  therefore  soon  abandoned 
these  means,  and  resorted  to  the  actual  cautery.  By  this  applica- 
tion  I  effect  an  artificial  contraction  of  the  wound,  and  conse- 
quently a  stoppage  of  the  haemorrhage. 

I  require  for  this  the  following  apparatus:  1.  A  small  iron  wire, 
fastened  to  an  ivory  handle.  The  extremity  of  this  wire  I  file  to 
the  size  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  nerve,  and  bend  the  wire  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  enable  me  to  touch  the  exposed  part  of  the 
membrane,  without  touching  any  other  part  of  the  tooth  or  the 
mouth.    2.  A  thick  tallow  candle,  with  a  large  wick. 

I  direct  the  patient  to  discbarge  all  the  saliva  he  may  have  in 
his  mouth,  and  then  to  incline  his  h^ad  backwards  against  the 
head  support  of  my  operating  chair.  I  put  the  candle  into  his 
left  hand,  and  direct  him  to  nold  it  in  such  a  position  that  tlie 
flame  of  it  may  be  on  a  level  with  his  mouth,  and  about  eight 
inches  from  it;  I  now«place  myself  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient, 
and,  holding  his  lips  sufficiently  open  with  my  left  hand,  to  pre- 
vent the  instrument  from  touching  them,  I  again  dry  the  cavity  as 
perfectly  as  possible  with  a  lock  of  cotton  fastened  to  the  point  of 
the  cauterizing  wire.  Having  effected  this,  I  throw  away  the 
cotton  from  the  extremitv  of  Ae  wire,  and  make  it  red  hot  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  with  the  wire  thus  heated,  I  touch  the 
exposed  part  very  rapidly,  so  that  its  surface  contracts,  without, 
however,  sufiering  it  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  nerve,  or  to 
touch  any  part  of  the  bony  structure ;  as  this  would  inevitably 
bring  on  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  whole  lining  mem- 
brane. The  bleeding  spot  must  be  touched  very  quickly  with  the 
hot  wire,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  before  the  parts  are  sufficiently  contracted.  The  wire 
should  be  perfectly  red  hot,  for  in  this  state  the  cautery  acts  sud- 
denly, and  almost  entirely  without  pain ;  but  when  heated  to  any 
temperature  short  of  that  of  red  heat,  much  pain  and  inflammation 
are  cenerally  pf^uced.  This  operation  is,  indeed^  so  slightly 
painful,  that  I  have  been  solicited  by  my  patients  to  repeat  it, 
although  they  had  required  much  persuasion  to  induce  them  in 
the  first  instance  to  suffer  its  application.  It,  however,  must  be 
performed  very  adroitly,  and  without  any  loss  of  time.  To  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  saliva  to  interfere,  the  patient  must  bo  desired  not 
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to  cloie  bis  lipa,  but  to  keep  his  mooth  wide  open,  until  the  whole 
of  the  operation  is  finished,  which  he  is  capable  to  do  for  a  certain 
time  only. 

When  the  hsemorrhage  has  been  arrested  in  this  way,  and  an 
artificial  cicatrix  formed^  I  wash  the  cavity,  as  before  the  caute- 
rization, with  warm  water.  I  carefully  remove  every  particle  of 
the  ashes  or  matter  that  may  have  been  left  by  the  cauterization, 
taking  great  care  not  to  wound  the  membrane  again. 

The  nerve,  which,  before  cauterization,  had  a  fleshy  appearance* 
is,  after  this  operation,  like  a  black  point  I  take  care  not  to  dis- 
turb this  point,  for  if  the  black  scar  be  removed,  a  new  wound 
will  be  formed  and  bleeding  again  will  ensue ;  but  I  leave  the 
future  healing  altogether  to  nature,  and  only  caution  my  patient 
against  using  such  things  as  might  interfere  with  its  salutary 
operations. 

Having  thus  far  removed  ail  possible  cause  of  future  disease 
and  irritation,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exposure  of 
the  nerve,  by  which  inflammation  and  destruction  of  it  might  be 
produced,  I  now  terminate  the  operation  by  fulfilling  the  third  in- 
dication, that  is,  to  protect  the  nerve  against  injurious  impressions 
from  without,  by  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  with  metaL 
Having  again  perfectly  dried  the  cavity,  I  now  take  a  small  plate 
of  very  thin  lead  leaf,  and  lay  it  upon  the  exposed  nerve,  anid  on 
the  immediately  surrounding  bony  parts.  •!  next  carefully  fill  up 
Che  whole  cavity  with  gold.  The  dressing  of  the  cavity  and  the 
firm  insertion  of  the  two  diflerent  metals  dso,  must  be  completed 
before  the  patient  can  be  allowed  to  close  his  mouth  which  is  not 
unfrequentiy  very  difiicult. 

In  order  that  complete  success  may  attend  this  operation,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  its  parts  should  be  performed  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  exactness  and  care,  since  the  smallest  error  will 
inevitably  cause  a  destruction  of  the  life,  and  consequent  loss  of 
the  tooth. 

The  whole  operation,  will  prove  abortive  if  the  smallest  particle 
of  dead  matter  or  inflamed  bony  substance  is  suflfered  to  remain 
in  the  cavity.  Such  foreign  dead  matter  left  in  contact  with  the 
living  tooth,  soon  acquires  corrosive  qualities,  and  acts  destruc- 
tively  upon  the  contiguous  parts  by  irritating  and  inflaming  them. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  blood  left  in  the  cavity  soon  becomes  cor- 
rosive, and  prevents  the  success  of  the  operation.  All  kinds  of 
moisture  even  must  be  removed,  before  introdudng  the  metals,  as 
the  two  contiguous  metals  might  produce  galvanic  efiects  if  there 
be  an  any  intervening  fluid  and  thus  create  a  sourc^e  of  irritation 
and  inflammation  in  the  nerve. 

When  the  cavity  is  once  completely  cleared  of  the  loose  particles 
of  matter  and  made  perfectly  dry,  the  metal  should  be  quickly  in- 
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troduced,  before  the  cavity  becomes  moist  again  from  the  natural 
exhalations  in  the  mouth.  The  gold  should  of  course,  be  firmly 
and  completely  pressed  into  the  cavity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in« 
sinuation  of  any  moisture  after  the  operation. 

In  the  whole  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  the  skill  of  the 
operator  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  if  he  has  been  successful 
in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  nerve,  the  perma- 
nent preservation  of  the  tooth  depends  equally  on  the  skilful  man* 
ner  in  which  it  is  plugged  with  the  two  difierent  metals,  and  the 
whole  process  is  one  of  those  by  which  one  dentist  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  great  superiority  over  another. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  cover  the  nerve  with  lead.  I  do  so,  be* 
cause  I  believe  this  metal  has  a  cooling  and  anti-inflammatory 
effect  upon  the  irritated  nerve  of  the  tooth,  at  least  it  possesses 
these  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than  gold. 

When,  in  the  conMfnencement  of  my  practice,  I  employed  gold 
exclusively,  I  was  seldom  successful  in  my  labours,  for  inflamma* 
tion,  pain,  &c.  ffenerallv  came  on  obliged  me  in  a  short  time  to 
remove  the  tooth  entirely.  I  therefore  resorted  to  the  use  of  tin« 
foil  as  an  experiment,  and  with  this  metal  my  success  was  more 
frequent  though  not  what  I  desired  it  to  be;  for  when  the  operation 
succeeded  with  this  metal,  it  did  not,  from  its  great  liability  to  cor- 
rode, remain  long  a  protection  to  the  nerve. 

In  all  cases  where  tin  foil  is  used,  the  tooth  is  preserved  but  for 
a  few  years,  for  the  saliva  is  dissolving  and  uniting  with  the  metal    * 
may  act  even  more  destructively  than  the  disease  itself. 

On  recollecting  the  cases  so  generally  known  of  leaden  bullets 
even  when  rough  and  battered,  having  remained  for  years  imbed- 
.ed  in  the  flesh,  I  was  naturally  induced  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
lead  in  this  operation.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  that  a 
case  has  been  reported  of  any  other  metal  remaining  in  the  body 
for  a  long  period,  without  excitipg  inflammation  and  suppuration 
in  the  surrounding  parts*  My  experience  has  ever  since  strengthr 
ened  the  opinion  I  drew  from  these  facts,  and  I  am  now  more  con- 
fident than  ever  that  this  substance  is  less  irritating  to  living  parts 
than  any  other  metal.  I  have  used  the  lead  under  gold  in  the 
above  manner  for  many  years,  and  I  feel  myself  justifim  in  saying 
that  nothing  is  so  well  qualified  for  this  operation.  The  follow- 
ing case  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact. 

CASE  XLHI. . 

Mr.  B.  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  of  considerable  chemical 
information,  consulted  me  about  the  disordered  state  of  his  teeth, 
and  requested  my  exertions  to  restore  them  to  perfect  health. 

^  The  under  first  large  grinder  on  the  right  side  had  been  pre- 
viously stopped  in  such  an  improper  manner  as  was  calculated  to 
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increase  the  progress  of  the  caries  towards  the  nerve  of  the  tcx>th. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  disease  had  advanced  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

1816,  March  15. — By  the  perfect  extirpation  of  the  caries  from 
this  tooth  an  immense  cavity  was  produced,  and  the  lining  naem- 
brahe  inevitably  exposed  in  two  different  places.  The  tooth  was 
stopped,  agreeably  to  the  fhethod  just  stated,  with  tin  foil :  the  ope- 
ration was  not  completely  successful  as  the  tooth  remained  tender. 

Some  time  after,  this  gentleman  established  a  manufactory  for 
gold  beating,  and  giving  him  an  order  for  sonie  gold  leaf,  I 
requested  he  would  also  furnish  me  with  some  leaves  of  pure 
lead ;  which  he  soon  delivered,  and  also  desired  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  the  case  of  his  own  .tooth,  alluded  to  above,  which 
•till  remained  irritable  and  tender. 

1817,  July  21st. — Agreeably  to  his  request,  the  plug  was  re- 
moved, and  the  lining  membrane  was  found  in  a  state  of  conside- 
rable irritation.  It  closely  adhered  to  the  tin  foil,  and  by  the 
removal  of  the  latter,  a  quantity  of  blood,  amounting  to  four  or 
five  drops,  was  discharged.  The  hasmorrhage  was  arrested,  and 
Che  tooth  stopped  again  in  the  manner  describedy- with  the  lead 
and  gold.  It  was  thereby  preserved  alive,  and  has  continued  free 
from  pain,  and  us^&l  ever  since. 

1824,  August  dtR.^— Mr.  B.  visited  London  on  some  business, 
and  requested  my  Attendance  for  the  restoration  of  any  such  de- 
fects in  the  state  of  his  teeth,  as  might  be  the  efiect  of  his  sea 
voyage.  They  were  made  perfectly  clean,  wd  the  tooth  which 
had  been  stopped  was  found  in  a  state  of  complete  health,  and 
very  useful. 

After  the  above  treatment,  it  is  requisite  to  attend  carefully  ta 
the  following  circumstances : 

1st.  The  prevention  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  or 
nerve  of  the  tooth ;  and,  2dly,  if  inflammation  has  supervened,  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  its  terminating  in  suppuration. 

To  answer  the  first  object,  the  patient  must  guard  himself  from 
imprudent  exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  air,  or  to  any  sodden 
transition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  vice  versa  ;  he  must  also  keep  his 
teeth  clean,  by  the  use  of  some  suitable  dentifrice,  good  brushes, 
and  warm  water. 

If  the  general  diathesis  of  the  patient^s  constitution  be  inflam^ 
.matory,  it  may  be  useful  to  bathe  his  gums  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  warm  water,  every  three  or 
four  hours.  When  the  tooth  becomes  painful,  I  scarify  the  gums, 
and  promote  the  bleeding  by  warm  fomentations.  After  the 
bleeding  has  ceasdd,  the  washing  the  mouth  with  the  above  mix* 
ture,  with  the  ^ditio*  of  a  little  honey,  may  be  continued. 
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If  the  inflammation  be  in  the  gums,  and  the  pain  become  consi- 
derable, I  have  frequently  directed  the  application  of  two  or  three 
leeches  to  the  gums,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  any  benefit  arise  from 
this  practice ;  for,  although  the  pain  has  generally  subsided,  the 
inflammation  mostly  end^  in  chronic  suppuration,  and  the  loss  of 
vitality  of  the  lining  membrane.  I  have,  therefore,  abandoned 
this  practice  for  many  years,  and  have  since  only  endeavoured  to 
prevent  any  derangement  in  the  primse  vieB,  by  requesting  the  in- 
dividual to  be  attentive  to  the  regularity  of  his  diet.  In  most  in- 
stanced of  this  kind,  however,  the  judicious  application  of  some 
local  stimulant,  such  as,  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  camphor,  or  opium^ 
has  proved  the  most  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  dentist  must  not  sufier  himself  to  be  induced  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  patient  to  remove  the  tooth  at  once  when  he  might 
desire  it.  In  many  instances  the  pain  ceases  with  the  operation ; 
but  sometimes  the  tooth  becomes  occasionally  painful  during  seve- 
ral months.  As  long  as  it  possesses  vitality  there  are  hopes  of  a 
perfect  cure. 

Should  it,  however,  be  loose,  and  of  a  pale  and  unnatural  colour, 
the  ffums  red,  swelled,  suppurating,  and  painful,  with  ulcers  and 
fistulous  opening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tooth,  then  we  may 
conclude  that  the  nerve  is  destroyed,  apd  that  the  operation  has 
failed.    In  thi^  case  it  is  best  to  extract  the  tooth  without  delay. 

If  the  tooth,  after  about  three  months  has  a  natural  and  lively 
colour,  and  is  free  froin  pain  without  being  insensible  or  loose, 
then  the  cure  may  be  pronounced  as  complete.  The  tooth  is  now 
secured  as  long  as  the  metal  remains  firm  in  its  cavity,  and  pro- 
tects the  nerve  against  the  action  of  external  agents. 

In  almost  every  case  where  a  course  of  diflerent  operations  ia 
necessary  for  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  teeth,  we  nnd  one  dis- 
eased tooth,  sooMBtimes  more,  which  would  require  this  treatment, 
and  these  are,  n^o^  frequently,  amongst  the  most  important,  viz. 
the  incisors,  cuspid  and  bicuspid,  and  sometimes  also  the  molar 
teeth. 

On  an  average,  five  out  of  six  teeth  may  be  preserved  alive, 
and  rendered  useful  for  a  long  space  of  time  by  the  above  treat- 
ment 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  the  rea- 
der to  cases  7,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  and  to  relate  the 
following  case  as  an  illustration  of  my  practice  on  this  subject 

CASE  XLIV. 

Mr.  O.  of  Philadelphia,  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  consulted 
me  on  the  subject  of  his  teeth,  which  had  been  injudiciously  treated 
some  years  before.    Many  of  them  had  been  filed  and  the  caries 
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cut  away,  and  others  stopped.    All  were  ia  some  degree  covered 
with  tartar ;  and  many  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 

1817»  November  12. — The  teeth  were  rendered  perfectly  clean 
by-scaiinff  and  cleaning. 

Decenioer  11. — Five  teeth  were  again  filed,  the  caries  cut  oat 
from  one  of  these,  and  the  cavity  plugged  with  gold.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  caries  having  penetrated  into  the  cavity,  the  nerve  waa 
uaavoidably  exposed  :  it  was,  however,  not  wounded,  and  I  treat- 
ed it  has  been  before  directed. 

1818,  March  26. — Four  teeth  were  filed,  and  four  had  thccariea 
extirpated,  and  were  stopped  with  gold.  In  all  the  latter,  the  ca- 
ries having  penetrated  into  the  cavity,  the  nerve  was  unavoidably 
exposed :  it  was,  however,  wounded  in  only  one  of  them,  and 
treated  as  has  been  stated  above. 

July  6. — Two  teeth  were  filed  and  two  plugged.  Both  of  the 
latter  presented  difficulties  similar  to  those  before  mentioned;  and 
in  both,  the  nerves  being  exposed  and  wounded,  the  same  treat- 
ment was  required. 

August  29.^-One  of  the  teeth  thus  preserved  became  rather 
painful*  and  a  small  tumour  formed  over  the  fang :  as  this  tooth, 
from  its  situation,  was  of  no  great  utility,  I  considered  it  best  to 
remove  it,  gaining  thereby  a  greater  prospect  of  success  in  the 
treatment  of  the  others. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case,  of  seven  teeth  with  expo- 
sed nerves,  treated  according  to  the  method  above  described,  six 
are  now  preserved  alive,  healthy,  and  useful ;  namely,  one  upper 
central  incisor,  one  cuspid,  two  bicuspids,  one  under  bicuspid,  and 
one  molar.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  my  patient  has  en- 
joyed excellent  health  for  many  years. 


END. 


